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PREFACE 


Asa  matter  of  Mnipte  jusUoe  tomyseiiyl  nmsft  iHfturin  the  reader 
thai  the  jouznej  of  wUdi  tfaia  book  is  a  reeovd  nas  one  of  action 
xalher  than  otMoraftioii,  and  oppostmutaeB  lor  abi^  were  lew  and 
&r  between.  Owing  to  the  cireiniistanoea  nnder  idddi  theti^ 
waa  canied  ont^  aU  my  waldng  boon  weie  ocaqaed  in  a  oraBpkaB 
waifare  for  qpedmenfl^  and  my  oiily  regret  oomee  when  I  think 
whMt  ''it  mi|^  have  been,"  lor  me  at  leaat^  had  I  not  been  obliged 
toahoot,  |itmct  ic,  cere  for  and  paA  iq>  nearfye^gy  specimen  with 
myownhanda  From  firat  to  huft  I  had  no  other  aaeistance  than 
anch  aa  oonld  be  rendered  by  ignofant  and  maladroit  natire  aer- 
vantBL  Eveninthepiepantionoftheae  pages  the  demon  of  Work 
haa  atiD  panned  me,  and  the  task  haa  been  aooomphshed  only  by 
the  aid  of  "midnight  ofl,"  when  weaned  by  the  hfaorB  ol  the  day. 

HVhat  foDowa  ia  oAered  merefy  aa  a  futhfol  pen-iactare  ol  idiat 
may  be  seen  and  done  by  ahnoat  any  healthy  young  man  in  two 
years  of  iqia  and  downs  in  the  Eaat  Indiea. 

He,  at  least,  iriiolofea  the  green  wooda  and  rippling  waters,  and 
has  felt  the  mystic  spell  of  life  in  '^  a  vast  wildftmcHS,**  wiU  ^ippre- 
date  the  record  of  my  experieneea  I  lore  nature  and  all  her  woiks^ 
but  one  day  in  an  ESsst  Tndian  jnngle^  among  strange  men  and 
beasts,  is  worth  more  to  me  than  a  year  among  dry  and  mnsty 
'' study  qpedmena"  The  green  forest,  the  sizymoontain,  the  plain, 
the  lifer,  and  the  sea-shore  are  to  me  a  peipetnal  delight,  and  the 
parsoit,  for  a  good  pozpose,  of  the  living  creatures  that  inhabit  them 
adds  an  element  of  buoyant  excitement  to  the  enjoyment  of  natural 
scenery,  which  at  beat  can  be  but  feebly  portrayed  in  worda 


VI  PREFACE. 

In  the  belief  that  the  average  reader  is  more  interested  in  facts 
of  a  general  nature  than  in  minutisB,  I  have  avoided  going  into  nat- 
ural history  details,  but  have  endeavored  instead  to  indicate  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  countries  visited,  and  the  more  note- 
worthy  animals  and  men  encountered  in  their  homes. 

As  the  pages  which  follow  vnll  presently  reveal,  this  is  in  every 
sense  a  personal — ^I  might  even  say  a  first-personal — ^narrative,  in 
which  the  reader  is  taken  as  a  friend  into  the  author's  confidence 
while  they  make  the  trip  together.  The  vmter  addresses,  not  the 
public,  in  general,  but  The  Header,  individually.  To  him  I  would 
say,  confidentially  of  course,  that  as  a  duty  to  him,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  pages  I  have  labored  earnestly  to  avoid  all  forms  of 
exaggeration,  and  to  represent  everything  vrith  photographic  accu- 
racy as  to  facts  and  figure&  It  is  easy  to  overestimate  and  color 
too  highly,  and  I  have  fought  hard  to  keep  out  of  my  story  evezy 
elephant  and  monkey  who  had  no  right  to  a  place  in  ii 

I  consider  it  the  highest  duty  of  a  traveller  to  avoid  carelessness 
in  the  statement  of  facts.  A  narrative  of  a  journey  is  not  a  novel, 
in  which  the  writer  may  put  dovm  as  seen  any  thing  that  "  might 
have  been  seen." 

To  a  great  many  kind  friends  in  the  East  Indies  my  thanks  are 
due  for  aid,  comfort,  and  advice ;  but  I  vnll  not  consign  their  names 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  my  gratitude  to  the  obscurity  of  a 
preface,  and  each  will  be  found  in  its  ovm  place  in  the  story.  But 
for  the  friends  I  made  as  I  went  along,  and  the  kindly  interest  they 
manifested  in  my  welfare  and  happiness,  I  would  have  felt  like  a 
rogue  elephant — solitary,  uncared  for,  and  even  spumed  by  the 
other  members  of  the  social  herd. 

Ouriously  enough,  nearly  all  my  East  Indian  friends  were  Eng- 
lish, and  to  my  American  reader  I  would  say,  when  you  meef  an 
English  traveller  treat  him  kindly  for  my  sake. 

W.  T.  H. 

Washington,  D.  G. 
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TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  JUNGLE 


WITH  RIFLE  AND  KNIFE. 


PART  I.— INDIA. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  JOUBNET  TO  INDIA. 


Objeets  of  the  Trip. — ^Bojcotted  in  Ireland.— -The  Challenger  GolleotlonB.— The 
Ltverpool  Museum. — ^The  BritiBh  Mnsenm. — ^From  Paris  to  Some. — Art 
Tersns  Nature. — Collecting  at  Naples. — ^The  Zoological  Station. — ^Alexan- 
dii*.— The  Nile  Delta.— Caira— A  Picnic  to  the  Petrified  Forest.— The 
Author  rides  a  Camel. — Egyptian  Fossila — ^Through  the' Sues  CanaL— A 
I>a7at  Jeddah.— Pilgrims  and  Strangers.— The  Tomb  of  Eve.— The  Bed 
Bea. — ^A  Pleasant  Voyage.— Bombay. 

I BOALL  always  believe  I  was  bom  under  a  lucky  star  as  a  com- 
pensation for  not  haying  been  bom  rich.  Mj  greatest  piece  of 
good  luck  came  to  me  in  1876,  when  I  was  equipped  for  field  work 
in  natural  history  and  sent  to  the  East  Indies  on  a  two  years'  hunt- 
ing and  collecting  tour.  True,  I  had  spent  two  years  in  Professor 
Ward's  famous  establishment  at  Bochester,  hard  at  work  learning 
the  art  of  taxidermy,  and  all  the  methods  employed  in  zoological 
collecting.  I  had  also  made  two  trial  trips  as  a  collector  in  tropi- 
cal America,  so  that  taking  all  together,  I  had  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship under  skilled  instructors. 

Of  course  my  trial  trips  were  considered  successful,  else  would 
I  have  been  elected  thereafter  to  remain  at  home  in  quiet  comfort 
Aa  it  wafl»  fortune  smiled  upon  me,  very  broadly  I  thought,  and  in 
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2  TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 

October,  just  two  months  after  the  plan  was  first  proposed,  I  start- 
ed eastward  to  India. 

Was  it  by  some  institution  of  learning  or  scientific  society  that 
I  was  sent  out  ?  No,  indeed  ;  there  is  not  one  in  this  country  or 
any  other  that  ever  had  the  enterprise  to  set  on  foot  such  an  un- 
dertaking and  back  it  up  to  the  bitter  end  with  the  necessary  hard 
cash.  A  private  individual  then,  was  it  ?  It  was,  and  who  else  than 
Henry  A.  Ward  would  have  had  the  pluck  to  send  a  collector  on  a 
tour  around  the  world,  to  furnish  him  ample  funds  for  expenses 
during  nearly  three  years'  work,  and  pay  him  a  good  salary  besides  ? 

Yet  this  lavish  expenditure  proved  a  good  investment^  and 
yielded  more  museum  materias,  in  a  better  state  of  preservation, 
than  could  be  purchased  with  three  times  the  amount  of  money 
expended  on  the  trip.  This  novel  expedition  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  demands  of  various  scientific  museums  upon  Professor 
Ward's  establishment,  for  East  Indian  forms  which  were  not  to  be 
obtained  VTithout  sending  a  collector  to  gather  them  in  the  field. 

Behold  me,  then,  on  board  the  steamship  Bolivia,  steaming 
swiftiy,  but  not  too  swiftiy,  I  confess,  across  the  Atlantic,  in  com- 
pany with  Professor  Ward  himself,  whose  companionship  I  wns  to 
enjoy  as  far  as  the  Bed  Sea.  My  outfit  of  fire-arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, knives,  tools,  preservatives,  collecting  cases,  and  camp  equi- 
page was  both  complete  and  compact,  and  I  considered  it  very 
nearly  perfect  My  instructions  were  anything  but  rigid,  and  I 
had  really  a  roving  commission  to  visit  Lidia,  Ceylon,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  Borneo,  in  quest  of  mammals  in  particular,  and  ver- 
tebrates of  all  kinds  in  general  It  was  particularly  to  my  liking 
that  quadrupeds  of  all  species,  from  the  elephant  downward,  were 
needed  most  of  all,  and  that  my  natural  preference  for  the  chase 
and  study  of  mammals  in  their  haunts  was  to  be  indulged  almost 
VTithout  limit.  I  wsa  directed  especially  to  secure  skins  and  skel- 
etons of  elephants,  Indian  bison  and  elk,  orang-utans,  gibbons, 
monkeys  of  all  species,  two  or  three  tigers  if  practicable,  and 
every  species  of  crocodile  procurable.  The  avi&una  of  that  region 
was  then  being  very  thoroughly  studied  by  A.  O.  Hume,  Esq., 
and  his  co-laborers,  and  I  could  well  afford  to  leave  the  birds  to 
him  and  his  army  of  collectors. 

In  due  time  we  landed  at  Londonderry,  and  to  me  v^as  assigned 
the  pleasant  task  of  visiting  the  Giant's  Causeway,  near  Port  Bush, 
to  procure  several  of  its  basalt  columns  for  Professor  Ward's  cabi- 
net   This  great  geological  wonder  is  the  most  interesting  feature 
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of  the  pictnresqtie  north  coast  of  Ireland,  and  to  my  mind  it  really 
is,  as  the  local  guides  assure  the  visitor  again  and  again,  "  wan  uv 
the  foremust  sights  ut  the  known  wurruld."  After  securing  and 
shipping  five  large  columns,  I  went  to  Belfast,  and  from  thence 
about  twenty  miles  fEurther,  to  the  head  of  Loch  Neagh,  where  I 
skeletonized  four  old  donkeys^  and  veiy  nearly  had  my  scalp  taken 
by  a  mob  of  wild  Irishmen,  who  came  at  me  with  long-handled 
spades.  They  objected  to  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  that 
the  '*  pore  bastes  had  been  jist  murthered  fur  me,  so  they  had," 
and  in  the  tenderness  of  their  hearts  they  were  spoiling  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  pound  me  and  my  two  butcher  boys  to  a  jelly.  I  was  boy- 
cotted for  an  entire  day  in  a  cabin,  by  a  mob  of  nearly  a  hundred 
men,  women,  females,  and  children,  who  like 

**  A  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howVd  in  mine  ears," 

while  I  exercised  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  I  knew  to  keep  the 
crowd  on  a  peace  footing  until  the  arriyal  of  British  reinforcements 
from  a  police  station.  I  wish  I  could  narrate  the  whole  episode,  to 
show  what  the  festive  Home  Buler  is  capable  of  on  his  native  bog ; 
but  it  is  too  long  a  story,  and  a  rehearsal  of  what  I  endured  from 
those  howling  bog-trotters  would  make  me  lose  my  temper  en- 
tirely. I  am  happy  to  say  I  came  off  with  whole  bones — mine,  I 
mean,  not  the  donkeys' — for  they  were  a  complete  wreck — after  an 
adventure  ten  times  more  dangerous  than  any  I  experienced  vrith 
the  head-hunters  of  Borneo,  or  any  other  East  Indian  natives 

After  joining  Professor  Ward  at  Glasgow  we  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  we  visited  the  collections  of  the  Challenger  expedition,  or 
as  much  of  them  as  were  stored  at  No.  1  Park  Place.  Aside 
from  the  marine  invertebrates,  the  amount  collected  seems  small 
almost  to  insignificance,  in  comparison  with  the  cost,  the  equip- 
ment and  personnel  of  the  expedition,  and  the  distance  it  traversed. 
The  higher  forms  of  animal  life  received  but  scant  attention,  and 
the  results  obtained  are  interesting  to  a  few  scientific  specialists 
only.  Aside  from  the  deep-sea  sounding  and  dredging,  I,  for  one, 
am  puzzled  to  know  how  such  an  expedition  could  go  so  far  and 
accomplish  so  little.  The  collections  of  vertebrates  would  be  no 
great  credit,  even  if  shown  as  the  work  of  a  private  individual,  to 
say  nothing  of  such  an  expedition  sent  out  by  a  great  nation. 

At  Manchester  we  visited  the  Owens  College  Museum,  whence  I 
went  on  to  Sheffield  and  had  made  to  order,  after  my  own  patterns^ 
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two  dozen  wlriTiTiiiig  kniTOB  of  Tarioos  size&  They  were  made  of  the 
best  shear  steel  by  E.  Blaydes  &  Co.,  and  proved  a  valuable  invesi- 
meni 

At  liverpool  we  visited  the  Derby  Museum,  which  is  my  ideal 
of  what  a  public  museum  ought  to  be.  It  is  readily  seen  that  no 
effort  has  been  spared  to  make  it  perfect  in  quality  of  both  speci- 
mens and  fixtures,  and  one  only  regrets  that  Dr.  Moore  has  not 
unlimited  funds  at  his  disposal  for  the  indefinite  increase  of  the 
quantity.  The  methods  of  installation  happily  combine  attractive- 
ness of  display  with  economy  of  space. 

After  that  came  London  and  its  museums  of  all  kinds.  The  dty 
is  but  a  vast)  inhospitable  wilderness  of  brick,  gloomy  but  not 
grand,  ancient  but  not  attractive,  redeemed  from  utter  loneliness 
only  by  its  wonderful  museums  and  galleries  of  art,  and  its  gardens 
of  zoology  and  botany.  Not  even  in  the  jungles  of  India,  with  only 
half  a  dozen  native  followers,  did  I  feel  so  utterly  lonely  as  in  the 
heart  of  London's  immensify,  surrounded  by  nearly  four  million 
human  beings  speaking  my  own  language. 

The  British  Museum  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  of  any 
of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  always  will  be.  It  outranks  all  other 
museums  just  as  the  OrecU  Eastern  surpasses  in  size  and  carrying 
capacity  all  other  ship&  There  is  not  now,  and  there  never  will  be, 
even  in  boastful,  progressive  America,  another  museum  which  can 
even  be  compared  with  it  as  to  size  and  scientific  completeness. 
Englishmen  have  a  pride  in  this  institution  which  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  their  pockets,  and  this,  with  the  dispersal  of  Englishmen 
all  over  the  world,  has  made  it  what  it  is.  British  consuls  are 
paid  good  salaries,  from  which  they  can  and  do  afford  to  gather 
valuable  collections  in  foreign  lands  for  the  British  Museum.  So 
long  as  our  consuls  are  limited  to  the  paltzy  salaries  they  now  re- 
ceive, for  a  year  at  a  time,  by  the  grace  of  Congress,  they  would  be 
very  foolish  to  spend  a  dollar  for  the  benefit  of  any  American  mu- 
seimi ;  though  they  might,  at  a  trifiling  expense,  send  collections  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  which  would  make  a  magnificent  mu-« 
seum  in  a  year.  More  than  this,  the  British  Museum  is  allowed  to 
buy  what  it  wants  and  cannot  get  by  presentation,  but  the  wisdom 
of  our  Congress  fails  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  a  single  speci- 
men by  the  National  Museum.  What  a  glorious  scheme  for  build- 
ing up  a  national  institution! 

To  a  stranger,  the  extent  and  completeness  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum's scientific  collections  are  truly  astonishing.    Unless  he  is  a 
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scientific  sharp,  the  chances  are  he  cannot  name  a  living  species  of 
any  except  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  which  cannot  be  found 
represented  there  in  some  form.  It  may  be  a  skin,  a  mounted 
specimen,  a  skeleton,  a  skull,  a  preparation  in  alcohol,  or  perhaps 
only  a  pair  of  horns ;  anyhow,  it  will  be  there,  somewhere,  although 
it  may  not  be  on  exhibition  by  any  means.  Of  many  species  there 
are  dozens  of  specimens  of  various  ages,  from  various  localities,  all 
valuable  as  showing  the  variations  in  size,  color,  and  texture  of  cov- 
ering. The  best  of  it  all  i%  that  this  wonderful  storehouse  of 
science  is  open  on  equal  terms  to  all,  and,  be  you  ever  so  humble  a 
student)  an  assistant  is  always  at  your  service  to  hunt  up  and  show 
you  at  once  the  specimens  you  desire  to  examine.  Even  before  I 
had  intimated  a  desire  for  a  closer  examination  of  the  tortoises  on 
exhibition,  a  vigilant  attendant  noticed  my  interest  in  the  group 
and  immediately  came  forward,  with  an  offer  to  unlock  the  cases 
and  take  out  any  specimens  I  wished  to  examine  closely.  When  I 
protested  that  I  did  not  wish  to  give  him  so  much  trouble,  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  there  for  that  very  purpose.  No  introductiou, 
no  unwinding  of  red  tape  was  necessary ;  that  I  had  been  found 
studying  those  Efpedmens  as  well  as  I  could  through  the  glass  was 
enough.  Again,  when  I  wished  to  see  a  particular  crocodile  skull 
described  by  Gray  as  Molinia  Americana,  Dr.  Gunther  immediately 
sent  an  assistant  with  me,  who  went  into  the  basement  with  a  lan- 
tern and  found  it  directly.  When  I  wished  to  see  Seba's  figure 
and  description  of  '*  the  American  crocodile,"  published  so  many 
years  ago,  the  distinguished  keeper  of  zoology  sent  another  assist- 
ant to  the  library,  who  found  the  volume  and  the  plate  for  me  at 
once.  This,  and  much  more,  was  done  to  assist  the  inquiries  of  a 
mere  nobody. 

It  is  in  this  great  institution  that  the  naturalist  will  find  the  type 
specimens  of  so  many  thousand  specif  and  the  array  of  objects 
from  which  those  extremely  valuable  but  far  too  costly  contribu- 
tions to  science,  known  as  the  British  Museum  Catalogues,  have 
been  made  up.  Each  catalogue  is  in  reality  a  handbook  of  classi- 
fication, but  the  trouble  is,  the  volumes  are  so  expensive  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  impecunious  student  who  would 
gladly  inform  himself  from  them.  What  a  boon  to  poor  naturalists 
it  would  be  if  these  catalogues  and  monographs  were  published 
and  issued  upon  the  same  generous  plan  as  that  pursued  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  issue  of  similar  works. 
We  have  not  as  yet  a  British  Museum,  but  we  have  a  Government 
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which  bountifullj  provides  for  the  publication  and  free  distribution 
of  complete  and  eystematio  information  bearing  upon  all  branches 
of  American  natural  history.  The  reports  of  the  Geological  Surrey, 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Miscellaneous  Publications,  the  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  the  Bulletins  of 
the  National  Museum,  and  nearly  all  the  publications  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  are  all  sent  free  as  air  and  postage  paid  to  deserv- 
ing applicants.  This  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
unpandleled  in  the  history  of  nations,  has  given  to  science  in 
America  such  an  impetus  as  could  not  have  been  acquired  in  less 
than  a  century  by  any  other  means. 

After  six  weeks  of  London,  Paris  came  and  went  like  a  beautiful 
dream,  leaving  confused  memories  of  dean  buildings,  pretty  parks 
and  gardens  full  of  nude  marble  figures,  monumental  columns  and 
arches ;  acres  of  fine  paintings  by  masters  old^and  new ;  gorgeously 
gilded  and  frescoed  ceilings ;  rooms  full  of  artistically  mounted 
bones,  "  stuffed  animals,"  and  beautiful  birds ;  long  rows  of  human 
skeletons ;  naked  Hottentots  in  wax ;  and  museums  of  evexything 
under  the  sun. 

On  Christmas  day  we  crossed  the  Alps  into  "  sunny  Italy,''  and 
landed  in  the  lap  of  winter  at  Turin.  *'  Sunny  Italy  "  indeed,  with 
a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground !  Together,  Professor  Ward  and  I  did 
the  natural  history  museums  of  Turin,  MUan,  Florence,  Pisa^  and 
Bome,  and,  surreptitiously,  I  did  the  art  galleries  alone. 

Bome  is  a  paradise  for  art,  but  a  desert  for  natural  history.  The 
Eternal  City  turns  out  paintings  by  the  square  mile,  and  regiments 
of  women  and  men  in  marble,  but  she  cannof^stufF  an  animal  so 
that  it  is  fit  to  be  seen.  She  has  the  Vatican  and  St  Peter's,  but 
she  has  not  the  least  idea  about  cleaning  and  mounting  skeletons 
properly.  There  is  one  scientific  man  in  Bome,  the  professor  of 
natural  history  who  has  charge  of  the  University  Museum  ;  but  I 
am  sure  he  must  feel  very  lonesome  thera  The  naturalist  is  too 
heavily  handicapped  in  Bome.  It  requires  the  untranmielled  genius 
of  the  western  world  to  produce  a  real  mermaid,  a  Cardiff  giant, 
gorillas  eight  feet  high,  made  of  buffido  skins^  and  a  forty-foot 
whale  made  of  bull  hides  sewn  together.  Bome  ought  certainly  to 
produce  the  most  artistic  taxidermists  in  the  world,  considering 
how  much  artistic  talent  there  is  running  to  seed  all  over  Italy ; 
but  Bome  does  not  care  a  whit  for  nature  unless  it  is  reproduced 
in  paint  or  marble. 

At  Naples  we  spent  eight  deHghtful  days,  in  spite  of  beggars 
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and  bad  smeUB,  in  the  oonrse  of  which  we  made  two  excursions  to 
Yesnvias  and  collected  a  ton  of  lava  specimens,  and  also  visited 
Pompeii  to  see  the  place,  and  scoop  up  a  bagful  of  the  fine  pumice- 
stone  which  still  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  dfy.  Men  are  just 
as  great  fools  as  other  animals.  There  are  half  a  dozen  populous 
villages  nearer  to  the  treacherous  old  volcano  than  this  which  was 
buried  out  of  sight,  and  hiunan  memory  too,  in  a  few  hours'  time ; 
and  the  vineyards  reach  as  far  up  the  mountain  as  the  lava  vnll  al- 
low. Familiarity  has  bred  contempt,  and  the  people  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  great  ash-pile  will  never  again  get  up  such  high 
jinks  with  pumice-stone,  sand,  ashes,  and  hot  water,  as  broke  up 
the  circus  that  fine  day  in  Pompeii,  in  the  year  79. 

"While  in  Naples  we  spent  several  days  among  the  oyster-stalls  on 
the  quay,  buying  quantities  of  shells,  star-fishes,  and  echinoderms 
of  many  species  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  really  seems  as  if  the 
Italians  eat  eveiy  living  animal  they  can  catch  in  the  sea  excepting 
the  corals  and  sponge&  In  addition  to  the  common  edible  fishes, 
the  poor  people  devour  sharks,  rays,  octopods,  echinoderms,  squids, 
cmstaceans,  and  shell-fish  of  all  8ort&  By  way  of  experiment,  we 
tried  a  few  of  the  outre  dishes  which  are  daily  cooked  and  served  up 
in  the  oyster-stalla  Fried  shark  was  veiy  good,  and  so  was  shell- 
fish soup,  but  the  festive  echinoderm  was  rather  tasteless  and  de- 
lusiva  We  tried  to  eat  some  stewed  octopus,  but  it  was  tough  as 
india-rubber  and  salt  as  the  ocean,  and  after  five  minutes'  steady 
chewing  we  gave  it  back  to  the  caterer  to  be  sold  again  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Naples  has  no  public  market,  but  there  is  a  certain  wide  street 
in  which,  as  in  Albany,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  are  gathered  together 
evezy  morning,  and  every  man  with  aught  to  seU  stands  up  and 
howls  at  the  top  of  his  voice  until  whatever  he  has  is  sold.  The 
infernal  din,  the  dirt  and  bad  smells,  were  enough  to  appall  sensi- 
tive nerves;  but  evety  morning  we  used  to  go  in  and  take  our 
chances  amid  the  motiey  rabble  of  buyers  and  beggars.  In  this 
way  we  secured  many  fine  specimens  of  Octopus  vulgaris,  and  vari- 
ous cattle-fishes,  mursonas,  lobsters,  crabs,  sheU-fish,  etc,  which  we 
preserved  in  spirits. 

Of  course  we  visited  the  famous  zoological  station,  founded  and 
conducted  by  Dr.  Dohm,  for  the  systematic  study  of  marine  in- 
vertebrate life  under  the  best  possible  advantages  The  basement 
story  of  the  pretty  building,  which  stands  at  one  end  of  a  grassy 
esplanade,  dose  to  the  shore,  is  devoted  to  an  aquariiun  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  general  puUic,  and  ia  bonntifallj  filled  with  intereaU 
ing  marine  animala  of  many  kmda,  auch  as  cephalopoda,  mednase 
in  all  their  delicate  and  filmy  beauty,  live  corals,  spongee,  aharks^ 
rays,  crabs,  lobsters,  fishes,  and  turtles  in  great  variety  and  pro- 
fuaioa  A  walk  through  the  aquarium  is  like  taking  a  stroll 
under  the  sea  and  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  its  inhab- 
itants. The  water  supply  comes  directly  from  the  bay,  and  the 
denizens  of  the  conmiodious  tanks  seem  quite  at  home  in  the  pretty 
bits  of  sesrbottom  that  have  been  transferred  hith^  for  them. 

The  upper  story  of  the  station  is,  to  the  gaping  crowd,  a  sealed 
book,  and  ''shall  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread?"  By 
no  means ;  hence  I  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  inner  temple 
where  Dr.  Dohm  and  his  investigators  have  their  "tables,"  and 
prosecute  their  divings  after  the  unfathomable,  and  graspings  for 
the  unknowable. 

But  all  too  soon  the  time  came  for  us  to  move  on ;  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  we  shipped  home  sixteen  cases  of  speci- 
mens and  sailed  for  Egypt 

At  sunrise  of  the  fifth  day  out,  a  long,  low  stretch  of  barren 
sand  all  along  the  south  betokened  our  approach  to  the  land  of 
deserts.  At  eight  o'clock  Pompey's  pillar  loomed  up  from  its  hill- 
top behind  the  dty,  gracefol,  prominent^  and  shaxply  outlined 
against  the  dear  eastern  sky,  and  we  steamed  around  ttie  end  of 
the  breakwater  into  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  This  dty  is  the 
gateway  to  all  Egypt,  and  we  found  its  harbor  filled  with  tibie  ships 
of  many  nations,  among  which  we  counted  nineteen  large  steamers. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  attractiye  about  Alex- 
andria, and  but  for  the  European  quarter,  the  Place  des  Consols^ 
the  city  would  be  intolerable,  even  for  a  day.  The  only  good 
things  that  can  be  said  about  it  are,  that  the  city  is  of  great  com- 
mercial importance  to  Egypt,  and  is  the  starting-point  for  Caira 
We  visited  Pompey's  pillar  and  the  Ehedive's  gardens,  but  to  reach 
them  we  had  to  drive  through  such  filthy  streets,  and  past  so  many 
dens  of  vnretchedness,  that  the  charm  of  sight-seeing  was  utterly 
lost.  We  saw  sights  we  had  in  no  wise  bargained  for.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Alexandria  is  the  dirtiest  dty  I  ever  saw,  and  it  certainly 
smells  worse  than  Naple&  No  wonder  that  fevers  are  prevalent,  or 
that  the  plague  always  breaks  out  here  prior  to  its  appearance  in 
any  other  part  of  Egypt 

The  ride  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
miles  by  rail,  is  full  of  interest     Leaving  behind  us  the  slums  of 
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Uie  city,  -we  sped  quietly  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Moreotis 

for  Beveral  miles,  then  turned  off  to  cross  the  flat  and  fertile  delta 

ot  the  l^ile.     Although  it  was  mid-winter,  the  fields  were  green 

wiiki  yoTxng    crops  of  wheat,  save  those  which  had  been  newly 

ploughed ;  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  journey,  the  landscapes  re-' 

minded  me  strongly  of  the  level  green  prairies  of  Northern  Illinois 

near  the  aoxLthem  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

For  a  number  of  miles  the  railway  runs  along  the  bank  of  an 
irrigation  canal,  the  space  between  the  two  being  used  as  a  public 
highway.  As  the  railway  traveller  flies  along,  he  is  treated  to  an 
endless  moving  panorama  of  turbaned  men,  women,  and  children, 
riding  donkeys  or  plodding  along  on  foot ;  groups  of  laborers, 
idlers,  beggars,  and  strings  of  laden  camels.  And  so  we  rattled  on« 
past  the  green  fields ;  across  muddy  canals ;  across  the  iron  viaduct 
over  the  Bosetta  branch  of  the  Nile ;  past  mud  villages,  with  their 
miserable  peasant  inhabitants  squatting  on  the  sunny  side  of  their 
huts,  fighting  the  flies  ;  past  ruined  villages — mere  round  hillocks 
of  mud — across  the  splendid  iron  tubular  bridge  at  Benha,  over 
the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile ;  across  bits  of  desert^  wider  or 
narrower ;  in  sight  of  the  Pyramids ;  in  sight  of  Cairo ;  through 
douds  of  sand  and  dust,  and  at  last  into  the  grand  old  city  itsell 

We  took  up  quarters  at  the  Grand  New  Hotel,  and  inmiediately 
began  to  gather  in  specimens.  But  it  wouldn't  do,  and  we  might 
have  known  it  before  going  there.  The  high-toned  guests  of  the 
hotel  wondered  too  much  and  looked  too  much  scandalize  when  we 
began  to  buy  ibex  skulls,  stuffed  mastigures,  polypterus,  and  other 
queer  animsJs,  and  carry  them  upstairs  to  our  rooms.  A  naturalist 
who  intends  to  accomplish  anything  has  no  business  to  stop  at  a 
grand  hotel,  where  he  must  stand  upon  ceremony  and  do  nothing 
remarkable.  He  must  put  up  at  the  small  hotels,  where,  being  a 
guest  who  pays  cash  for  everything,  the  landlord  will  be  his  warm- 
est friend  and  abettor  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  will  give  him 
every  accommodation  the  house  affords,  and  allow  him  to  turn  its 
best  room  into  a  taxidermist's  shop  if  necessary.  Being  compelled 
to  realize  this,  we  moved  to  the  H6tel  de  I'Europe,  where  the  land- 
lord gave  us  all  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and  in  those  we  bar- 
gained Avith  natives,  sorted  and  packed  specimens,  sawed  and  ham- 
mered at  our  boxes,  and  were  happy. 

In  this  day  of  modem  improvements  and  European  innovations 
upon  the  ways  and  means  of  the  oriental  races,  there  are  two  Cairoa, 
the  old  and  the  new.    The  latter  is  the  foreign — or,  more  properly. 
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European — quarter,  and  ia  characterized  by  broad  streets,  fine,  aixy 
buildings,  parks  and  gardens,  grand  hotels  and  a  theatre,  stylish 
carriages  and  gas-lamps,  in  all  of  which  it  is  eminently  Parisian. 
All  this  is  agreeable,  but  uninteresting,  and  we  turn  back  to  the 
wonders  and  delights  of  the  old  city.  Here,  at  least,  the  nineteenth 
century  has  wioaght  no  change,  and  we  take  pleasnte  in  thinking 
that  the  dty  is  to-day  very  like  what  it  was  when  the  I^rramids 
were  new,  when  England  was  inhabited  by  savages,  and  America 
was  unknown.  It  may  not  be  so,  but  still  we  like  to  beUeve  that 
these  are  the  same  cramped  and  crooked  streets,  the  same  latticed 
windows  and  overhanging  upper  stories,  the  same  bazaars  and 
work-shops  and  weUs  that  were  here  when  the  brethren  of  Joseph 
came  down,  as  envoys  extraordinary,  to  practise  the  arts  of  di- 
plomacy in  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

Of  course  we  saw  the  sights  as  we  went  along,  the  beautiful 
mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  built  of  oriental  alabaster — ^the  prettiest 
building  ynat^Wal  in  the  world ;  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  ;  the 
citadel,  and  the  place  where  the  Mamaluke  leaped  his  horse  over 
the  wall ;  Joseph's  well,  cut  260  feet  deep  through  solid  rock — 
which  is  much  better  for  the  posterity  of  ''Joseph"  (the  Sultan 
Haladin  !)  than  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  or  a  monument  could 
possibly  be.  The  Turkish  bazaar  is  very  like  a  church  fair,  inas- 
much as  you  get  less  there  for  your  money  than  anywhere  else, 
but  it  is  worth  a  visit  all  the  same.  The  Museum  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities at  Boulac  was  full  of  interest  and  mummies,  but  I  fear 
the  Egyptian  collection  in  the  British  Museum  surpasses  it  The 
Khedive  has  lately  put  a  stop  to  the  exportation  of  antiquities  from 
Bgjpi,  and  now  not  a  single  article  can  be  shipped  without  an 
order  from  him. 

Our  pleasantest  excursion  from  Cairo  was  to  the  Petrified  For- 
est, south  of  the  city,  for  specimens  of  petrified  wood  and  other 
fossils.  Cook  does  not  take  his  tourists  out  that  way,  and  for  once 
we  were  not  harassed  by  crowds  of  beggars  for  "  backsheesh,"  or 
sellers  of  Brummagem  antiquities. 

Having  made  all  preparations  the  previous  day,  we  mounted 
our  donkeys  very  early  one  morning  and  set  out  Our  cavalcade 
consisted  of  Professor  Ward,  Mr.  Farman,  the  XJ.  S.  Consul  Gtene- 
ral,  myself  our  dragoman,  Mr.  Farman's  chuprassie,  all  upon 
donkeys,  and  three  brown-skinned,  barefooted  little  Arabs,  dad  in 
long  blue  drilling  shifts,  to  whip  up.  The  sun  was  just  rising  as 
we  rode  out  at  the  famous  Bab-el-Nasr  gate,  and  there,  near  the 
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tents  of  the  BedoniDay  was  an  old  Arab  with  a  camel  waiting  to  join 
us.  "We  had  engaged  them  the  day  before,  but  were  nevertheless 
sorpriaed  at  finding  them  both  there  and  ready  to  start  The  plan 
was  for  me  to  ride  the  camel  out  to  the  Forest,  where  we  would 
load  it  with  specimens  of  petrified  wood  to  be  brought  back ;  so  I 
dismounted  from  my  donkey  and  prepared  to  embark  upon  the 
ship  of  the  desert 

The  Bedouin  made  him  kneel,  which  he  did  under  protest,  with 
much  guttural  swearing,  not  loud  but  deep ;  but  when  I  prepared 
to  mount,  he  bawled  aloud  in  remonstrance  against  a  "  Christian 
infidel  dog  "  getting  upon  his  back,  which  was  sacred  to  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet  But  his  objections  were  oyerruled  by  the  court ; 
the  stirrup-straps  were  adjusted  over  the  front  horn  of  the  saw- 
buck  I  was  to  ride  upon,  and  I  mounted. 

**  Now  look  out,"  said  Mr.  Farman. 

Immediately  the  camel  began  to  heave  up  behind  and  sink 
earthvrard  in  front,  just  like  an  Arab  when  he  prostrates  himself  and 
touches  the  ground  with  his  forehead  while  saying  his  prayers.  It 
seemed  as  though  my  camel  was  going  to  stand  on  his  head,  and 
but  for  the  timely  warning  I  should  have  pitched  gracefully  over 
his  bows  into  the  sand.  ButI  dung  to  the  rack,  and  presently  the 
ship  began  to  right  itseU.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  the  aflGEur  was 
high  in  the  air,  with  its  leg-joints  partially  straightened  out ;  the 
Bedouin  took  hold  of  the  halter  and  we  were  off 

How  strange  and  romantic  the  scene.  How  soft  and  pure  and 
balmy  the  fresh  morning  air.  How  pleasing  the  landscape  ;  and 
yet  how  barren.  Not  a  single  green  thing  in  sight,  yet  somehow 
it  seems  more  like  a  freshly  ploughed  field  than  a  desert  Here  and 
there  are  the  same  umbrdla-hke  Bedouin  tents  that  we  have  seen 
pictured  in  the  geography  on  the  page  opposite  the  map  of  Africa, 
ever  since  we  began  to  remember,  and  dose  to  each  tent  is  the  very 
same  cameL  llie  wandering  Arabs  pitch  their  tents  just  outside 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  feel  quite  at  home,  for  the  desert  comes 
quite  up  to  the  walls. 

Over  to  the  left  there  stand  a  number  of  low,  dome-like  struct- 
ures, and  we  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  are  the  tombs 

of  the  caliphs  who  have ^mercy  I    A  trotting  camel  is  enough 

to  stampede  the  refiections  of  a  mirror.  The  donkeys  walk 
faster  than  our  camel,  so  we  have  fallen  behind,  and  must  trot 
to  catch  up.  While  we  walked,  camel-riding  went  well  enough, 
for  the  old  fellow  went  very  easily  and  softly  forward,  and  it  is  not 
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80  yery  disagreeable  to  be  heaved  forward  with  a  jerk,  stopped 
suddenly,  and  thus  bent  nearly  double  at  every  step.  One's 
stomach  soon  learns  to  aooommodate  itself  to  the  circumstances, 
and  after  half  an  hour  or  so  one's  lumbar  vertebrae  get  into 
pretty  good  working  order.  But  when  we  fall  far  behind,  which 
we  do  quite  often,  then  the  Arab  begins  to  run,  the  camel  starts 
to  trot,  and  I  drop  all  side  issues  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  the 
task  of  holding  myself  together. 

We  passed  the  limestone  cliffs  and  quarries  of  the  Mokattem 
Hills,  wound  along  up  a  little  valley  for  several  miles^  and  finally 
turned  o£F  eastward  into  the  desert  The  surface  was  very  uneven, 
and  thickly  strewn  with  black  and  porous  fragmentary  limestone, 
which  very  closely  resembled  the  pieces  of  lava  we  collected  upon 
the  sides  of  Yesuviua  About  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  Petrified 
Forest — a  hilly,  sandy  desert,  strewn  with  petrified  tree-trunks 
and  countless  fragments  of  wood.  In  many  places  we  found  trunks 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  feet  in  length,  and  often  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  The  large  trunks  were  always  broken  in  a 
number  of  places,  squarely,  as  if  they  had  been  sawn.  A  few 
stood  perpendicularly  in  the  sand,  with  only  their  upper  ends  visi- 
ble. Fragments  of  all  sizes  lay  scattered  thickly  all  about,  show- 
ing petrified  knots,  bark,  decayed  places,  small  branches^  and 
roota 

What  a  grand  picnic  that  was  I  We  gathered  up  petrified 
wood,  found  a  great  number  of  fossil  oyster-shells,  similar  to  0«- 
trea  deUoidea^  wandered  about,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  generally. 
It  was  a  glorious  day,  and  for  once  in  Egypt  we  enjoyed  peace, 
balmy  peace.  It  was  free  and  roomy  and  quiet  out  there,  for  we 
had  a  whole  desert  all  to  ourselves.  At  noon  we  sat  down  upon  a 
little  sand  hill,  just  at  the  edge  of  a  great  sandy  basin  that  was 
once  a  lake,  to  rest  and  enjoy  our  luncheon.  A  cloth  was  spread 
upon  the  dean  brown  sand,  and  from  the  lunch-basket  Mahomet 
produced  two  bottles  of  claret  and  one  of  water,  oranges,  dates, 
sandwiches,  and  other  substantiala 

Why  do  not  more  artists  paint  such  glorious  pictures  as  the 
one  that  lay  before  us  then,  instead  of  the  tame  and  hackneyed 
scenes  of  lakelet,  meadow,  hill  and  dale  so  universally^ depicted? 
On  either  hand  the  view  was  bounded  by  lofty  sand  ridges,  or 
limestone  cliffs,  but  before  us  stretched  the  warm  brown  desert  in 
gently  rolling  hills  of  sand,  sloping  gradually  down  toward  the 
Nile.     Cairo  lay  half  hidden  behind  the  Mokattem  Hills,  its  graco- 
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fal  mixuiiets  and  moeque-domes  shiiiiiig  brightly  in  the  morning 
siUL  Above  the  city,  where  there  were  no  hills  to  hide  it  from  our 
view,  we  conld  see  the  sloggiah  Nile,  and  trace  its  winding  course 
through  the  narrow,  level  valley  of  fertile  fields  that  stretched 
like  a  ribbon  of  green  velvet  between  the  two  great  deserts. 
Beyond  Cairo,  at  the  edge  of  the  green  valley,  the  Pyramids  loomed 
up  for  above  the  horizon,  mysterious  and  majestic  mountains  of 
stone,  while  far  beyond  them  stretched  a  vast  but  lifeless  ocean — 
a  sea  of  desolate  sand,  reaching  from  the  Nile  to  the  far-off  shore  of 
the  Atlantia 

On  our  way  home  from  the  Petrified  Forest  with  a  oamel-load 
of  specimens,  we  stopped  at  the  limestone  quarry  a  mil&from  the 
city,  to  look  for  fossils  in  the  piles  of  rock  that  had  recently  been 
quarried  from  the  cliff.  In  a  couple  of  hours'  vigorous  scrambling 
and  hammering,  we  secured  a  fine  assortment  of  fossils,  including 
about  thirty  good  specimens  of  a  pretty  little  fossil  crab,  bearing, 
as  none  but  a  stone  crab  could,  the  appalling  name  of  Lcbooarcinvs 
I^yU>-Wurtemburgen8is,  a  number  of  large  NauHli,  and  several 
species  of  VoltUa,  TurrUeUa  and  CerUhium.  The  most  interesting 
find  was  a  rib  of  a  Sirenian. 

Egypt  is  one  of  the  grandest  countries  in  the  world  for  an  anti- 
quarian, but  one  of  the  poorest  for  a  naturalist  The  JPolypterus 
(a  ganoid  fish  valuable  to  science  because  of  its  dose  resemblance 
to  Osleolqna,  a  fossil  fish  of  the  Devonian)  is  found  in  the  Nile, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  Crocodiles  {0.  vulgaris)  are  also  found 
in  the  NUe,  but  so  far  above  Cairo  that  we  decided  not  to  hunt 
them.  A  trip  up  the  NOe  by  rail,  four  hundred  and  fifbjr-seven 
miles  to  the  mummy  pits  at  Manfalout,  revealed  the  fact  ihat  the 
pits  had  been  fairly  gleaned  of  the  mummied  crocodiles,  ibises, 
cats,  and  human  beings  they  once  contained.  The  result  of  this 
tedious  three  days'  trip  was  but  two  mummied  crocodiles,  a  skull, 
and  an  armful  of  mummied  arms,  legs,  and  heads  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

An  Arab  brought  us  an  earthen  jar,  said  to  contain  a  mummied 
ibis,  for  which  he  asked  the  modest  sum  of  £1.  The  mouth  of  the 
jar  was  tightly  closed  with  cement,  and  the  Arab  would  not  allow  us 
to  open  it,  so  Professor  Ward,  who  had  seen  Arabs  before,  declined 
it  with  thank&  We  met  an  old  Bedouin  who  had  just  come  across 
the  desert  from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  had  carried  on  one  of 
his  camels,  all  that  weary  distance,  seven  heads  of  Egyptian  ibex 
{Cfqtra  NuJbicma),  all  of  which  were  quickly  added  to  our  collection 
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at  8  price  highly  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  The  akin  remained 
upon  each  skull,  dry  and  hard,  and  had  perfectly  protected  all 
parts  of  the  bony  structure  from  injury.  Not  a  bad  idea  for  the 
preparation  of  small  skulls  that  are  destined  to  be  banged  about 
on  camel-back. 

We  procured  specimens  of  the  polypterus  (P.  bichir),  the  spiny- 
taQed  mastigure  of  the  desert  (  Uromaatix  spinipea),  one  specimen 
of  the  Egyptian  wild-cat  {Fdia  chaua),  and  about  three  camel-loads 
of  petrified  wood,  fossils  of  many  kinds,  blocks  of  Egyptian  granite 
and  oriental  alabaster  to  be  sawed  up  into  cabinet  specimen& 
Near  the  beautifal  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali  lay  a  number  of  blocks 
of  alabaster  like  those  of  which  the  mosque  has  been  built,  "  stones 
which  the  builders  rejected."  After  the  exercise  of  considerable 
diplomacy.  General  Stone,  the  ESiedive's  Chief-of-Stafl^  to  whom 
Prol  Ward  had  letters,  obtained  the  vice-regal  permission  for  us 
to  cart  through  the  gates  of  the  citadel  one  slab  of  alabaster  for 
ourselves,  and  another  which  he  consigned  to  the  care  of  Prof. 
Ward  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  General  Stone  also  ob- 
tained the  Khedive's  permission  for  our  two  mummy  coffins  and 
their  contents  to  be  exported  from  the  country  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. 

Even  at  the  Pyramids,  last  of  all  suitable  places  for  a  naturalist, 
we  found  specimens  valuable  to  science.  The  Pyramids  are  built 
entirely  of  nummulitic  limestone  blocks,  and  the  passages  are  lined 
with  limestone  brought  from  the  Mokattem  Hills  east  of  Cairo, 
eight  miles.away.  This  limestone  is  fuU  of  nummulites,  little  flat 
echinoderms,  which,  as  the  blocks  upon  the  surface  slowly  disinte- 
grate through  exposure,  are  set  free  and  roll  down  to  the  base  of 
the  Pjrramids,  where  they  are  picked  up  by  the  Arabs  and  sold  to 
travellers. 

Another  interesting  fossil  which  we  also  obtained  at  the  P^rsr 
mids  was  a  larger  echinoderm,  Clypeaster  Ohizaensis,  from  the 
limestone  (a  lower  strata  than  the  nummulitic),  which  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  Pyramids  rest.  The  Arabs  dig  these  fossils 
out  of  deep  holes  in  the  sand. 

As  a  sort  of  penance  for  two  delightful  weeks  in  Cairo  and  vi- 
dniiy,  I  was  exiled  to  Port  Said  for  a  few  days  to  look  after  our 
heavy  luggage,  which  had  been  shipped  there,  and  to  watch  for  an 
outward  steamer. 

Port  Said  (pronounced  Side),  named  after  Said  Pasha,  under 
whose  patronage  the  Suez  Canal  was  commenced  in  1859,  is  the 
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port  at  {he  Mediterranean  entrance  of  the  canal,  a  very  important^ 
hut  "very  dreary,  dirty,  and  uninyiting  modem  town,  built  upon  the 
fland  and  infested  bj  Arabs  and  fleas.  But  deliverance  came  at 
last  I  embarked  one  night  upon  the  Austrian-Lloyd  steamer 
Memfi^  and  when  I  awoke  at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  Port  Said 
lay  &r  behind  us  and  we  were  steaming  slowly  through  the  great 
canaL  Some  one  had  told  me  that  this  passage  was  an  *'  uninter- 
esting and  monotonous  voyage  through  a  big  ditch,"  but  I  do  not 
believe  he  ever  saw  the  canal.  After  leaving  Port  Said,  the  channel 
is  cut  through  Lake  Menzaleh,  a  vast  but  shallow  lagoon,  swamung 
with  wild  fowL  From  that,  a  cutting  through  a  low,  sandy  plain 
leads  into  another  lagoon,  called  BaUah  Lake,  which  is  also  tra- 
versed by  the  canaL  From  Ballah  Lake  to  Lake  Timsah  the  canal 
is  cut  through  the  plateau  of  El  Ckiisr,  the  highest  ground  on  the 
route.  The  banks  grow  higher  and  higher,  and  the  channel  nar- 
rower, until  we  suddenly  emerge  upon  Lake  Timsah  (Crocodile 
Lake),  nearly  midway  between  the  two  seas.  On  the  western  bank 
of  the  lake  stands  Twmailia,  a  pretty  little  town,  a  garden  in  the 
desert^  with  substantial  houses,  fine  streets,  shady  avenues,  green 
gardens,  and  all  the  institutions  of  business  and  religion  pertaining 
to  a  modem  town. 

Grossing  the  lake,  we  entered  another  cutting  several  miles  in 
length,  full  of  curves  and  garea,  or  sidings  where  ships  can  meet 
and  pass  each  other.  After  steaming  slowly  all  the  afternoon 
through  the  desert,  we  anchored  just  before  sunset  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  Great  Bitter  Lake.  What  an  odd  sensation  it  is  to 
cross  a  desert  in  a  steamship !  Never  have  I  seen  water  look  so 
smiling  and  delicious  as  do  these  clear  blue  lakes  in  the  midst  of  a 
scorching  and  lifeless  expanse  of  brown  sand.  As  the  sun  set,  the 
full  moon  rose,  lighting  up  a  broad,  golden  track  across  the  glassy 
surfdoe  of  the  lake,  the  stars  came  out  until  we  had  one  shining 
firmament  above  and  another  in  the  lake  below,  the  evening  air 
was  balmy  and  pure,  and,  as  if  to  crown  all  these  delights,  the  bell 
rang  for  supper. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  86  miles  in  entire  length,  21  of  which  are 
through  the  three  larger  lakea  It  is  26  feet  deep  in  mid-channel, 
and  the  bed  is  72  feet  wide.  At  the  surface,  the  width  varies  from 
360  to  196  f  eet^  according  to  the  books,  but  in  the  narrowest  cut- 
tings, the  surface  width  looked  more  like  96  than  196  feet  Vessels 
are  not  to  steam  faster  than  five  and  one-third  miles  per  hour  in  the 
canaL    The  toll  charged  by  the  company  is  thirteen  francs  per  foot 
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of  draught  for  laden  yeaeelB,  ten  franca  per  foot  when  in  ballasL 
The  total  coat  of  the  canal  was  eighteen  and  a  quarter  million 
pounds  sterling,  to  saj  nothing  of  the  millions  of  pounds  worth  of 
"  forced  labor" — or,  in  plain  English,  slave  labor  of  the  most  deadly 
sort — supplied  by  Ismail  Pasha. 

The  next  morning  we  ran  the  gauntlet  of  buojs  and  beaoons 
which  mark  the  channel  across  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  continued  our 
winding  course  through  the  desert  The  canal  makes  a  great 
many  very  sharp  curves,  and  it  is  a  delicate  task  to  take  a  large 
steamer  through  without  a  mistake.  About  noon,  we  saw,  acroea 
the  desert,  a  number  of  ships ;  the  desert  gradually  sank  away  into 
the  sea,  and  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  just  thirty-one  hours  from  Port 
Said,  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Suez.  Professor  Ward  came  on 
board  directly,  with  nearly  a  bushel  of  fresh  echinoderms,  and 
after  a  stay  of  two  hours,  we  weighed  anchor  and  started  down  the 
Gulf  of  Suez. 

Half  way  down  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  Arabian  shore,  lies  Jeddah, 
the  nearest  port  to  Mecca,  and  therefore  the  landing  place  for  the 
throng  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims  constantly  coming  from  all  parts 
of  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Asia  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet.  We  were  to  call  there  for  a  deck-load  of  returning  pil- 
grims bound  to  Bombay,  and  just  forty-eight  hoturs  from  Suez,  the 
town  lay  before  us,  compact^  angular  and  gray,  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  desolate  barrenness  characteristic  of  the  Arabian  pen- 
insula. Taking  a  position  with  as  much  precision  as  a  man  going 
to  leap  over  a  bar,  we  slowly  and  cautiously  threaded  our  way 
through  a  break  in  the  coral  barrier  reef  which  forms  the  harbor. 

It  was  dose  nipping  sometimes,  and  once  or  twice  we  had  to 
stop  and  go  astern  before  we  could  pass  the  end  of  a  reef ;  but  the 
swarthy  Arab  pilot  we  had  brought  from  Suez  took  our  ship 
through  without  accident  How  large  sailing  ships  manage  to  get 
through  is  more  than  a  landsman  can  see,  but  they  do  it  somehow, 
for  we  saw  several  riding  at  anchor  inside  the  reefs,  which  is  the 
only  harbor  there  is  at  Jeddah.  There  were  in  port  a  dozen  or 
more  large  steamers  like  our  own,  and  a  whole  fleet  of  sailing  ves- 
sels, most  of  which  had  come  laden  with  pilgrims,  and  were  wait- 
ing to  bear  back  their  living  freight 

We  had  a  day  to  spend  on  shore,  and  made  the  most  of  it 
Upon  landing  we  found  that  the  substantial  portion  of  the  town 
is  built  of  fossil  coral  and  coralline  limestone.  Great  masses  of 
brain  coral,  Meandrirus  and  Adreoporce,  have  been  quarried  from  the 
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ttt^  raised  beaches,  trimmed  up  as  ordinary  building  stone,  and  used 
iii£:  in  the  construction  of  houses.  Blocks  of  limestone  full  of  very 
m-  perfect  Mddreporae  were  common,  and  sometimes  we  foimd  four 
dd':  or  five  species  of  coral  in  a  single  walL  Owing  to  the  purely  cor- 
alline nature  of  the  building  material,  the  houses  of  Jeddah  are  of 
e^ie'  dazzling  whiteness  when  fairly  viewed.  In  the  suburbs,  the  houses 
HJc:        are  mere  huts  of  reeds  and  brushwood. 

gTf^  Taken  altogether,  Jeddah  is  a  fine  little  city.    The  houses  are 

'm  built  quite  solidly,  in  a  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  half  Moor- 
di^  ish,  half  Saracenic,  which  is  both  unique  and  beautiful  Each 
iit  upper  window  is  a  square  latticed  casement  of  brown  wood,  pro- 
per jecting  from  one  to  two  feet  beyond  the  wall  The  ciiy  is  entirely 
ic:  surrounded,  on  the  landward  side,  by  a  high  wall,  and,  owing  to  its 
'^:  dose  proximity  to  Mecca,  and  the  presence  of  so  many  pilgrims,  it 
^  IB  a  perfect  little  hot-bed  of  fanaticism,  ready  for  a  religious  (!)  dis- 
turbance upon  very  short  notice.  One  occurred  in  1858,  during 
i  which  the  meek  and  lowly  followers  of  the  Prophet  massacred  all 

^li  the  white  Ohristians  in  the  place,  including  the  British  and  French 

consuls.     In  return  for  this,  the  British  Gk>Yemment,  with  its 
e  usual  promptness,  taught  them  the  gospel  of  peace  by  bombard- 

ing the  place.  That  lesson  has  had  its  effect,  and  until  it  is  for- 
gotten, every  white  man  in  Jeddah  will  be  safe.  And  yet  I  fancy 
it  must  be  very  much  like  living  in  a  powder  magazine  to  hold  a 
oonsnlship  there. 

In  the  cemetery,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  city,  is 
the  celebrated  tomb  of  Eve.  Whether  the  dust  of  the  great  moth- 
er of  mankind  really  reposes  there  or  not,  no  man  can  say :  but 
all  true  Mohammedams  believe  that  such  is  the  case,  and  reverence 
the  spot  accordingly.  In  fact,  they  hold  it  as  very  sacred  indeed, 
but  the  guardian  angels  of  the  tomb  are  not  proof  against  the  se- 
ductive power  of  backsheesh,  and  for  about  fifteen  piastres  each,  we 
were  cheerfully  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  place. 
If  Eve  was,  when  living,  as  long  as  this  tomb,  then  she  was  in- 
deed a  woman  fit  to  start  a  world  witL  Her  tomb  is  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  but  very  narrow,  enclosed  by  a  white- 
washed stone  walL  Across  the  centre  stands  a  small  building,  in 
which  is  a  shrine,  and  under  this  is  supposed  to  lie  the  dust  of 
Adam's  wife,  the  first  woman,  who  came  direct  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator.    It  gives  one's  head  a  turn  to  think  of  ii 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  tomb,  which  is  both  strange  and 
pitifuL    At  the  southern  end  of  the  enclosure  is  a  sort  of  tower, 
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low  and  square,  in  each  side  of  which  is  a  large  window.  To  ihe 
iron  bars  of  these  windows  were  tied  hundreds,  perhaps  e^en  thou- 
sands, of  small  strips  of  cotton  doth,  one  upon  another,  so  that  not 
an  atom  of  iron  was  visible  in  either  of  the  three  windows. 

Each  of  those  little  ragged  strips^ — ^none  of  them  large  enough 
to  tie  up  a  cut  finger, — ^had  been  tied  there  by  some  barren  Mo- 
hammedan woman  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine,  and 
performed  this  act  of  faith,  prajing  and  beUeving  that  the  great 
first  Mother  would  have  piiy  for  her  distress,  and  render  her  fruit- 
ful Think  of  the  years  of  wretched  longing  for  maternity  that 
were  represented  by  those  fluttering  bits  of  dotL 

Jeddah  has  only  three  gates,  except  those  facing  the  sea^  and 
having  gone  out  at  the  northern  gate  to  reach  the  cemetery,  we 
conduded  to  keep  on  around  the  wall,  and  so  make  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  dty. 

At  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  we  came  to  the  famous  Mecca 
gate,  through  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pilgrims 
pass  every  year  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  the  Mohammedan  Jerusa- 
lem, sixty-two  miles  inland.  It  used  to  be  death  for  a  Christian 
to  pass  through  this  gate,  just  as  it  would  even  now  be  death 
for  a  Christian  to  attempt  to  enter  Mecca.  Only  two  English- 
men have  ever  been  inside  the  walls  of  that  dty.  Captain  Burton 
was  the  firsts  and  he  went  with  a  large  party  of  pilgrims,  so  thor- 
oughly disguised  in  feature,  speech  and  habit,  that  his  true  char- 
acter was  not  BU£fpected.  The  other  veas  Hadji  Brown,  of  Bom- 
bay, who  professed  full  conversion  to  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
and  made  the  pilgrinuige  in  1876.  In  my  opinion,  getting  into 
Mecca  and  safely  out  again  is  a  mere  question  of  backsheesh.  The 
man  who  bids  high  enough  will  be  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  Cook  is  not  even  now  paying  an  annufd 
subsidy  to  the  Pasha,  and  taking  his  tourists  there.  The  Mecca  gate 
(at  Jeddah),  is  open  to  all  comers  now,  and  we  passed  inside  just 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  what  used  to  be  a  forbidden  privilege. 

Professor  Ward  had  arranged  to  stop  at  Jeddah,  and  did  so, 
having  in  early  life  formed  the  habit  of  doing  what  he  sets  out  to 
do.  He  spent  a  few  days  there,  then  took  the  Egyptian  steamer  to 
Suakin  and  Massowah,  busily  collecting  at  every  opportunity,  and 
shortly  returned  to  Europe  and  home  to  America  vrith  a  goodly 
lot  of  Bed  Sea  invertebrates  and  fishes.  And  so  I  was  left  to  go 
on  alone  to  the  East  Indies,  and  work  out  my  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.    The  Menxfi  took  aboard  one  hundred  and 
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eleven  pilgrimEh— Hadjis — as  deck  passengers  for  Bombay,  and  the 
next  morning  we  continued  our  course  down  the  Bed  Sea. 

There  were  only  three  saloon  passengers  besides  myself  an 
officer  of  the  Indian  army  with  his  wife  and  child,  returning  from 
furlough  to  their  station  at  Eohat,  in  the  Punjab,  dose  to  the 
Ehyber  Pass.  In  Colonel — ^then  Captain — ^Boss  of  the  1st  Sikh  In- 
fiintry,  I  met  a  man  whose  mind  was  a  store-house,  full  of  valuable 
information,  who  patiently  endured  a  tedious  amount  of  question- 
ing, and  whose  friendship  and  advice  afterward  proved  of  great 
service  to  me.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  details  of  my  plans  for 
India,  and  even  condescended  to  teach  me  enough  Hindoetanee  to 
enable  me  to  inquire  whether  there  were  "  any  large  gavials  near 
here?  " — "how  far  away?" — "who  can  take  me  in  a  boat?" — ^and 
so  on.  My  meeting  with  Colonel  Boss  was  indeed  most  fortunate,  as 
events  proved,  and  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
possibly  have  accomplished  what  I  did,  without  his  assistance. 

In  ihe  course  of  many  delightful  conversations  vtrith  Mrs.  Bos8f, 
each  of  which  v^as  to  me  a  mental  treat,  she  rendered  me  an  im- 
portant and  lasting  service.  She  diagnosed  so  cleverly  a  malady 
which  had  often  attacked  me — "the  blues" — and  prescribed  a 
remedy  so  skilfully  that  I  never  have  suffered  from  it  since  that  day. 
For  the  benefit  of  fellow-sufferers  I  vnll  state  both.    Diagnosis : — 

/""The  blues"  are  caused  by  envy  and  selfishness.    Bemedy: — 
When  attacked,  go  to  work  vigorously  to  promote  the  happiness  of 

\^  those  around  you,  and  thereby  forget  yourself. 

The  third  day  after  leaving  Jeddah  we  passed  through  the 
strait  of  Bab-el-A^deb,  which  is  the  Arabic  for  "  gate  of  tears,"  a 
name  applied  to  these  straits  on  account  of  the  many  wrecks  that 
have  occurred  here  of  vessels  trying  to  get  in  or  out  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  At  the  point  where  the  strait  is  narrowest  the  island  of  Perim 
stands  mid-way  between  Arabia  and  Africa,  a  sentry-box  with  a 
British  soldier  in  it  Of  course  England  occupies  Perim  and  holds 
the  key  to  the  Bed  Sea,  just  as  she  holds  the  keys  to  all  the  impor- 
tant points  between  Downing  Street  and  Canton.  This  little  bit  of 
barrenness  was  made,  like  Gibraltar,  Aden,  and  Hong  Kong,  espe- 
cially for  England.  At  the  narrowest  point,  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  is  but  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  the  navigable  channel  on 
either  side  of  Perim  is  near  the  island  and  very  narrow.  The 
Arabian  coasts  which  is  in  sight  all  day,  is  mountainous,  rocky,  and 
entirely  barren,  save  for  an  occasional  palm-tree  along  the  shore. 
After  getting  through  the  strait,  we  called  at  Aden.     The 
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Mohammedans  believe  that  this  bumt-up  phice  was  onoe  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  but  we  know  that  it  is  about  sixty  degrees  F.  from 
that  now.  It  has  been  very  truly  spoken  of  as  a  cinder,  for  it  is 
composed  of  rugged  black  mountains  of  laya,  piled  high  up,  with- 
out a  single  tree,  bush,  or  blade  of  grass  visible  to  the  naked  eya 
It  was  once  a  cluster  of  volcanoes  that  poured  lava  down  their 
steep  sides  into  the  sea^  but  now  they  are  extinct^  and  the  town  of 
Aden  is  located  in  the  crater  of  the  largest  It  is  surrounded 
by  high  walls  and  ridges  of  lava,  and  has  but  two  outlets*  the  road 
to  the  west*  and  a  tuimel,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  to  the  north. 
Aden  is  said  to  be  the  hottest  place  in  the  world,  and  yet  it  boasts 
21,500  inhabitants. 

The  first  Parsee  (fire-worshipper)  I  ever  saw  was  a  wealthy  and 
apparently  respectable  merchant,  but  when  the  chance  offered  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  teU  me  a  lie  and  cheat  me  out  of 
a  rupee,  just  as  a  hackman  would  do.  At  Steamer  Point  I  stepped 
into  the  store  of  Messrs.  Swindlejee  &  Co.,  and  after  mftTriiig  a  lit- 
tle purchase,  handed  a  sovereign  in  payment  I  asked  how  much  a 
sovereign  was  worth  in  rupees,  and  he  assured  me  only  ten.  Trust- 
ing to  his  honor  as  a  respectable  merchant  I  made  no  further  in- 
quiry, and  he  gave  me  my  change  on  the  basis  of  ten  rupees.  As 
soon  as  I  left  the  place  I  was  fairly  beset  by  a  mob  of  ragged  little 
Arab  money  changers  who  had  got  wind  of  the  transaction  and 
wanted  to  give  me  ten  and  a  half  rupees  for  all  the  sovereigns  I 
had.  During  the  day  I  had  occasion  to  change  several,  for  each  of 
which  I  received  eleven  rupees  without  any  trouble.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  introduction  to  the  Paraeea 

I  obtained  a  fine  lot  of  ostrich  eggs,  and  a  few  fine  feathers  also 
which  had  been  brought  across  the  Ghilf  of  Aden  from  the  African 
coast,  but,  finding  nothing  else  there  worth  taking,  the  Men\fi 
weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  on  her  course  across  the  Arabian  S&bl, 

Taken  altogether,  I  think  that  voyage  from  Port  Said  to  Bom- 
bay was  the  most  agreeable  I  ever  made.  It  was  the  poetry  of  life 
at  sea^  a  sort  of  lotus-eaters'  voyage.  The  sea  was  smooth,  the 
weather  was  clear  and  balmy,  the  officers  were  as  kind  and  court- 
eous as  officers  could  possibly  be,  and  my  fellow-passengers  in  the 
cabin  seemed  to  have  been  selected  especially  for  me.  The  ship  was 
dean,  roomy,  and  comfortable,  and  the  devotions  of  the  deck-load 
of  Hadjis  afforded  a  pleasing  diversion.    But  it  had  to  end  at  last 

We  sighted  the  Bombay  Hght  just  before  midnight  of  January 
16th,  and  three  hours  after  were  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
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BOMBAY. 

Bnty  on  Oatfit. — A  Model  (!)  Consul.— The  Servant  Qnestion.— The  Grand 
Market— Flowera—Pmlt—Fiflh.— Live  Birds.- The  First  Speolmen.— 
Street  Gars. — ^An  Interesting  Crowd. — ^Vehicles.— The  Bullock  Haokerj. 
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Servant — Departure  for  Allahabad. 

A2ffD  now  we  have  come  to  India,  the  land  of  princes  and  paupers, 
of  creeds  and  castes,  of  savage  men  and  still  more  savage  beasts. 
The  sun  rose  upon  what  was,  to  me,  a  new  world,  full  of  strange 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  people.  We  were  at  anchor  in  the  middle 
of  a  bay  several  miles  long,  on  one  side  of  which  lay  the  flat  city, 
stretching  far  along  the  shore ;  in  the  distant  east  the  sun  was  just 
rising  above  the  high  brown  hills  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  while  to 
the  south  lay  a  perfect  archipelago  of  mountainous  islands,  large 
and  smalL  A  single  look  over  the  ship's  side  into  the  murky  water, 
told  me  that  I  need  not  expect  to  find  any  shells,  corals,  or  star- 
fishes at  Bombay,  for  they  do  not  live  upon  a  muddy  bottom. 

The  bay  was  fairly  alive  with  small  native  boats,  in  one  of  which 
I  immediately  went  ashore  to  look  for  suitable  lodgings.  Almost  in 
the  shadow  of  Watson's  Hotel,  a  splendid  iron  structure  of  five 
stories,  the  finest  hotel  between  Cairo  and  San  Francisco,  I  found 
Doughtey's  Hotel,  a  little  nest  of  a  place  that  would  hardly  have 
made  a  Mtchen  for  Watson's ;  but  I  found  in  it  what  no  one  can  in 
a  big,  stylish  hotel — freedom,  the  privilege  of  taking  ''  mine  ease  in 
mine  inn." 

When  I  went  to  the  steamer  to  bring  away  my  baggage,  I  found 
that  the  custom-house  officers  had  swooped  down  upon  us  and 
that  ten  per  cent,  duty  was  demanded  on  most  of  my  outfit  Feel- 
ing that  I  was,  in  every  sense,  a  traveller,  merely  passing  through 
India  with  all  my  personal  effects,  and  that  my  belongings  were 
designed  for  scientific  work,  I  thought  that  a  proper  representa- 
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tion  to  the  collector  of  customs  would  secure  the  passage  of  mj 
outfit  free  of  duty.  A  naturalist^  unless  he  is  a  millionaire  or  has 
one  at  his  back,  cannot  afford  to  look  lightly  upon  a  matter  involy- 
ing  forty  to  fifty  rupees.  So  I  went  to  the  United  States  Consul, 
and  asked  that  he  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the 
collector  of  customs.  Mr.  Famham  may  be  of  more  use  to  the 
United  States  than  a  wooden  man  would  be,  but  he  certainly  wasn't 
to  me.  He  simply  declined  to  trouble  himself  about  the  matter  in 
the  least  and,  with  not  more  than  a  dozen  words,  went  back  to  his 
"  longHsdeeTed "  chair  and  his  newspaper.  I  was  so  completely 
snubbed  that  I  determined  to  give  our  consuls  a  wide  berth  there- 
after, and  meekly  paid  the  duiy  demanded.* 

In  the  yard  of  the  custom-house  I  saw  about  three  hundred 
elephant  tusks  lying  in  a  pile,  awaiting  shipment  to  England.  I 
was  greatly  surprised  at  the  shortness  of  them  alL 

Knowing  that  I  could  remain  but  a  comparatiyely  short  time  in 
India,  I  realized  that  I  could  not  afford  to  q>end  time  in  learning 
the  languages  of  the  different  Presidencies.  I  resolved  therefore 
to  depend  entirely  upon  interpreters ;  and  my  first  care  was  to 
find  a  servant  who  could  speak  a  little  English.  I  wanted  some  one 
who  would  act  as  my  shadow  every  time  I  went  out,  and  who  could 
also  assist  me  at  whatever  work  I  should  undertake.  The  Hindoo 
servant  is  a  nuisance,  for  he  can  only  eat  in  a  certain  way,  at  a  certain 
time,  and  do  but  one  kind  of  work  ;  and  the  Mohammedan  is  not 
easily  induced  to  travel  I  wanted  a  man  who  would  be  v^illing  to 
do  any  kind  of  work  that  I  myself  would  do,  and  I  found  a  little 
fellow  from  Goa  who  proved  to  be  the  very  man.  He  was  a  native 
Christian,  and  therefore  not  hampered  by  caste  prejudice ;  he 
dressed  neatly  in  European  style,  wore  a  nobby,  high  black  hat,  a 
moustache  and  side  whiskers,  and  was  as  black  as  night.  He  did 
not  know  more  than  fifty  words  of  English,  but  he  weis  quick  to 
understand  and  prompt  to  execute  my  wishes  I  took  him  at  first 
on  trial,  with  the  understanding  that  if  we  suited  each  other,  I 
would  take  him  to  Northern  India  with  me. 

With  my  new  servant^  Carlo,  at  my  heels,  I  started  out  to  visit 
the  market,  which  is  always  good  collecting  ground  in  a  new  locality. 
Bombay  is  the  only  city  in  the  East  Indies  blessed  with  street  cars^ 
and  being  well  managed  and  liberally  patronized  by  aU  classes,  they 

*  In  justioe  to  the  service  I  shonld  add  that  I  soon  reconsidered  this  de- 
termination, for  I  found  oar  consols  at  Calcutta,  Columbo,  and  Singapore,  ex' 
tremely  obliging  and  serviceable. 
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are  a  complete  succe8&  The  distances  would  seem  vezy  great 
mthout  them.  Taking  a  car  at  Watson's  Hotel,  we  rolled  smoothly 
along  a  broad,  shady  street  at  the  side  of  a  spadous  esplanade,  at 
the  &rther  end  of  which  stand  the  splendid  new  buildings  of  the 
UniTersity,  High  Court,  Secretariat^  and  Post  Office.  A  ride  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the  Grand  Market,  which 
was  to  me  the  most  interesting  sight  of  the  city.  Standing  so  as 
to  form  a  triangle,  are  three  buildings,  long  and  wide,  with  roofs 
of  corrugated  iron  supported  upon  iron  pillars,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  triangle  is  a  fine  fountain  with  flowering  shrubs  and  treea 
The  best  American  housewife  cannot  show  a  pantry  cleaner  or 
more  perfectly  arranged  than  this  vast  market.  Fifty-six  thousand 
square  feet  of  space  are  divided  into  sections  for  the  sale  of  flowers, 
fruits,  yegetables,  grains^  spices,  fish,  and  meats,  and  these  are  sub- 
divided into  hundreds  of  stalls  where  native  men  and  women  squat 
upon  the  sloping  platform  and  serve  the  passers-by. 

In  the  flower  market  was  a  scene  that  would  have  made  the 
reputation  of  any  artist  who  could  fairly  depict  it.  Seated  upon 
the  raised  platform,  and  surrounded  by  great  heaps  of  fresh-blown 
roses,  marigolds^  jessamines,  and  brilliant  tropical  flowers  of  many 
kinds,  was  a  group  of  dark-skinned  Hindoo  men  and  women  tying 
the  blossoms  up  into  bouquets  and  long  garlands  while  they  laughed 
and  chatted.  The  huge,  snow-white  turbans  and  loose  jackets  of 
the  men,  the  raven-black  hair  of  the  women,  the  massive  silver 
ornaments  around  their  arms,  ankles,  and  toes,  and  their  gaudily 
colored  robes  in  the  midst  of  such  brilliant  flowers,  made  up  a  pict- 
ure which,  if  seen  once,  could  never  be  forgotten.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  sweet  perfume. 

The  vast  space  occupied  by  the  fruits  and  vegetables  seemed 
more  like  the  display  at  an  agricultural  fair  than  a  simple  market 
for  the  sale  of  daily  food.  There  were  piles  of  orangeef,  bananas, 
grapes — both  purple  and  white — ^pomegranates,  ptmuneloes,  and 
many  other  kinds  entirely  new  to  me. 

But  what  interested  me  most  was  the  fish  market  Besides  a 
fine  assortment  of  common  edible  species,  such  as  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Arabian  Sea^  there  were  a  number  of  sharks^  shark-rays  {Rhmo- 
baii),  and  skatesi,  which  were  of  special  interest  My  first  visit  oc- 
curred so  late  in  the  morning  that  the  kinds  I  wanted  had  all  been 
chopped  up,  and  I  found  that,  in  order  to  catch  large  rays  or  rhyno- 
bates  before  they  were  cut  up,  I  would  have  to  be  on  hand  before 
daybreak 
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To  a  Hindoo,  beef  is  an  abomination,  and  the  ever-patient 
thorities  have  located  ihe  beef  market  in  a  building  off  at  one  side» 
the  doors  of  which  are  shut  by  screens,  so  that  good  Brahmins  may 
not  be  offended  by  even  the  sight  of  holy  heifers  which  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  wants  of  Englishmen  and  Mohammedana  In  the 
garden  adjoining  the  market  are  men  who  have  live  birds  for  sale— - 
cranes,  quails,  pheasants,  mainahs,  jays,  doves,  etc 

Eager  to  secure  at  least  one  valuable  specimen  the  first  day, 
"  for  luck,"  I  found  that  the  crane-seller  had  a  dead  saras  {Orus 
antigone)  in  his  possession,  and  upon  finding  it  to  be  a  specimen 
both  large  and  old,  I  bought  it  of  him,  after  a  good  deal  of  hag- 
gling, for  two  rupee&  Its  plumage  was  soiled  and  ragged,  but  it 
made  a  fine  skeleton. 

How  strange  it  seems  to  ride  upon  a  modem  street»car  as  it 
rolls  on  its  way  through  the  narrow,  crooked,  and  crowded  streets 
of  the  native  bazaar.  It  seems  like  the  true  car  of  Progress^  pushing 
its  way  through  the  throng  of  caste  prejudices,  ancient  customs^ 
and  sHly  traditions,  inviting  all  to  meet  upon  a  common  leveL 
This  nineteenth  century  street-car  looks  as  strangely  out  of  place 
here  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  native  town  as  would  a  tndn  of 
camels  plodding  along  Broadway.  The  driver  whistles  and  shouts 
and  the  crowd  quickly  opens  a  passage  for  us. 

And  what  a  strange,  fantastic  crowd  it  is,  to  be  sure  I  Most  no- 
ticeable of  all  are  the  Paraees  (from  Persia),  tall,  lank,  and  intel- 
lectual in  appearance,  clad  in  long  black  satin  ulsters  and  oil-skin 
hats  that  always  remind  one  of  the  cone  and  crater  of  Yesuviua 
I  am  sure  I  never  saw  a  Parsee  on  the  street  who  did  not  carry  from 
one  to  half  a  dozen  book&  There  were  Portuguese  half-castes 
neatly  dressed  in  white ;  long-bearded  Jews  in  red  fezzes  and  long 
robes ;  Catholic  priests ;  Arabs ;  tall  Mohammedans  under  huge 
turbans  of  white  or  green ;  fierce-looking  Mahrattas  in  turbans  of 
red ;  and  Hindoos  of  a  hundred  types  and  castes  with  shaven  heads 
and  caste-marks  on  their  foreheads.  The  low-caste  Hindoo  women 
are  gorgeously  attired  in  short  jackets  and  mysterious  winding- 
sheets  of  red,  white,  black,  green,  and  yellow ;  while  nearly  every 
shining  black  arm  and  ankle  boasts  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  silver 
bangles  or  bracelets.  There  are  rings  and  rivets  of  gold,  brass, 
or  silver  through  their  noses  and  ears,  huge  silver  rings  upon  their 
toes,  and  betel-nut  in  every  mouth.  There  are  children  in  the 
crowd,  too,  mostly  Parsee  boys,  cunningly  bedecked  in  Uttle  jack- 
ets, trowsena,  and  caps  of  ^Ik  and  satin  of  the  most  gorgeous 
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colors,  and  glistening  with  gold  and  silyer  embroidery.  Each  gaudj 
little  chap  carries  himself  with  the  air  of  a  peacock  or  a  prince,  and 
were  we  small  boys  once  more,  we  shonld  turn  green  with  envy  of 
their  splendid  clothe& 

In  the  broader  streets,  Tehides  of  various  kinds  go  rattling  by 
ns,  carrying  passengers  usually,  for  the  coolies  carry  most  of  the 
freight  Here  we  meet  for  the  first  time  the  ghany,  which  prevails 
throughout  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East  Indie&  This  necessary 
evil  consists  of  a  small,  closed  carriage  with  shutters  in  the  sides, 
a  double  roo(  four  wheels — no  two  of  which  are  of  the  same  dia- 
meter, a  miserable  pony,  and  a  most  rascally  driver.  There 
must  be  something  pernicious  in  the  society  of  a  horse  and  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage.  Either  gharry-driving  will  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  best  native,  or  else  none  but  the  most  rascally  take  to  it,  for 
they  are  all  as  grasping  and  unscrupulous  as  the  hackmen  of  New 
York  City,  or  Niagara  Falls.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry of  meanness  among  all  the  hack-drivers  in  the  world,  for, 
as  a  dass,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  public  servants  who  are  such 
extortionate  liars  and  professional  bullies.  If  the  gharry- wallah  of 
India  only  had  the  pluck  to  be  a  bully,  he  would  be  ten  times 
worse  than  he  is,  and  life  would  indeed  be  a  burden  to  a  stranger 
in  India. 

But  the  oddest  vehicle  is  the  bullock-hackery.  This  is  a  light 
cart,  or  rather  a  high  platform,  enclosed  at  the  back  and  sides, 
with  a  roof  so  low  that  it  can  only  accommodate  a  man  sitting 
cross-legged,  like  a  Turk.  Four  big,  fat,  and  sleek  Hindoo  mer- 
chants will  crowd  into  this  go-cart,  the  semi-naked  driver  doubles 
liiTfiiiAlf  up  on  the  tongue  in  front,  the  little  bullocks  strike  into  a 
sharp  trot  or  gallop  which  they  can  keep  up  comfortably  for  a  mile 
or  two,  and  away  they  go.  The  way  they  get  over  the  ground  is 
surprising,  not  in  the  least  resembling  the  slow,  creeping  gait  of 
our  ponderous  American  oxen,  one  of  which  could  easily  drag  o£F 
hackery,  bullocks  and  all.  These  bullocks,  which  are  used  through- 
out India  and  Oeylon  instead  of  draught-horses,  are  the  sacred  cat- 
tle of  India,  the  zebus  {Boa  Indicus),  with  straight  horns,  humped 
shoulders^  and  almost  invariably  either  wholly  white  or  black. 
They  are  light,  fleet,  and  hardy,  and  easily  perform  work  which  in 
this  Indian  climate  would  quickly  kill  the  best  horses  in  the  world. 
The  Indian  buffido  {Bos  bubdtis)  is  also  used  in  Northern  India 
for  heavy  work,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  homeliest  quadruped 
that  ever  breathed.    It  is  simply  a  huge  skeleton  covered  with  a 
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bluiflh-black,  and  almost  hairless  indiarrabber-like  skin ;  the  hip* 
bones  stand  up  high  and  sharp  like  obelisks,  and  the  feet  are  huge, 
clumsy,  and  wide-spreading.  The  bufUo  loves  mud  and  moist 
ground,  and  nature  has  provided  these  broad  splay  feet  to  prevent 
the  animal  from  sinking  too  deeply  in  the  mire.  He  carries  his 
head  precisely  like  a  camel,  low  down,  with  nose  thrust  far  for- 
ward ;  and  his  horns,  which  join  his  skull  exactly  on  a  level  with 
his  eye,  sweep  downward  and  backward  as  they  diverge,  until  they 
reach  back  to  the  shoulders  and  beyond.  The  horns  are  broad, 
flat,  wrinkled,  and  jet  black,  and  to  look  at  the  whole  head  one 
would  say  that  the  beast  was  created  with  especial  reference  to 
running  rapidly  through  very  thick  brusL  This  animal  so  inter- 
ested me  that  I  went  to  the  market  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
just  when  the  butcher-train  came  in  from  Bandora,  bought  five 
large  heads,  and  after  breakfast^  Carlo  and  I  cleaned  them  with  our 
knives  in  the  back-yard  of  the  hotel  Two  of  them  afterward  went 
to  V^nglifth  museums — ^like  coals  carried  to  Newcastle. 

I  visited  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  in  the  Victoria  Gar- 
dens, expecting  to  find  there  a  collection  illustrating  the  fauna  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  from  which  I  could  learn  where  to  go  or 
send  for  certain  animals  which  I  desired  to  obtain.  The  Museum 
consists  of  a  very  fine  building  containing  an  admirable  statue  of 
the  Prince  Consort  and  another  of  the  Queen,  two  stuffed  animals, 
half  a  dozen  skulls,  some  minerals  and  seeds,  and  that  is  about  alL 
The  Museum  seems  to  have  been  built  for  the  statues,  rather  than 
the  statues  for  the  Museum.  I  had  been  joyfully  anticipating  the 
sight  of  the  splendid  tigers  I  would  find  there  in  various  shapes^ 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  sight  which  really  awaited  ma  It 
was  a  huge  tiger  made  of  papier-msUsh^  and  gorgeously  painted,  in 
the  act  of  rending  a  native  to  death.  The  man  lay  under  the  tiger 
holding  a  long  knife  in  the  brute's  stomach,  perfectly  unconcerned, 
while  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  visitor  with  a  really  jolly  "what 
do-you-think-of-that  ?"  expression. 

Why  Bombay,  the  largest  city  in  India,  should  take  so  much  less 
interest  in  scientific  matters  than  cities  in  the  other  Presidencies, 
I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  that  she  is  wholly  absorbed  in  cotton. 
It  is  certainly  a  poor  place  for  a  naturalist,  and  all  the  time  I  felt 
lonesome  and  out  of  place. 

At  the  hotel  I  met  one  day  an  educated  native  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish perfectly,  and  whom  I  immediately  proceeded  to  question 
about  the  localities  where  I  might  find  certain  animals,  particularly 
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crocodilefi^  once  he  this  acquainted  "with  Eurrachee  and  the  sacred 
ciocodileB  of  Mugger  Peer.  He  was  talking  at  a  great  rate,  and  I 
ma  busily  jotting  down  notes,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
asked,  "Sir,  why  do  you  require  to  know  about  Ihese  animals?'' 
"Why,  I  wish  to  find  them.''  "  Why  do  you  require  to  find  them  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  shoot  them,  to  biU  them  ?"  '^Exactly,  for  their 
flkins  and  skeletons '*  "Ah,"  said  he,  dropping  my  map,  "  then  I 
cannot  inform  you  where  any  animals  are  ;  I  do  not  wish  any  thing 
to  be  killed,  and  if  I  tell  you  where  you  can  find  any  animals  I  shall 
do  a  great  wrong." 

Did  you  never  kill  an  animal  ?  "  said  L 
Never  sir,  never ;  not  purposely,  it  would  be  a  great  sin  for 
me.' 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  of  a  certain  caste  of  Hindoos,  the 
members  of  which  are  so  conscientious  about  taking  the  life  of  any 
living  thing  that  they  always  eat  before  sunset  to  avoid  making  a 
light  which  might  be  the  death  of  some  moth  or  gnat.  They  do 
not  kill  even  mosquitoes,  fleas^  or  lice,  and  if  a  man  finds  a  louse 
upon  himself,  he  either  allows  it  to  feed  comfortably,  or  else  he 
puts  it  carefully  upon  his  next  neighbor.  What  a  paiadise  for  in- 
sectB  their  homes  must  be ! 

This  morbid  Hindoo  prejudice  against  taking  life  has  developed 
in  the  Jain  sect  into  an  institution  which  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  existence.  I  refer  to  the  hospital  for  animals,  not  far 
from  the  Mombadevi  Temple.  In  a  spacious  enclosure,  divided 
into  yards^  sheds,  stables,  kennels^  cages^  etc.,  are  gathered  to- 
gether hundreds  of  diseased,  worn  out  or  starving  horses,  bullocks, 
cowBi,  sheep,  cats,  and  monkeys ;  cranes,  crows,  chickens,  ducks, 
and  parrots — in  short,  a  perfect  zoological  garden  of  the  most  woe- 
begone description.  Domestic  animals  that  have  been  turned  out 
by  heartless  owners  to  perish  miserably  of  starvation  and  disease; 
vrild  birds  whose  wings  or  legs  have  been  broken  by  sportsmen ; 
kittens,  "left  in  the  road,"  to  die  of  starvation,  just  as  tender- 
hearted Christian  people  serve  them  in  America^  are  all  gathered 
up  by  the  agents  of  this  Jain  institution,  and  cared  for  in  eveiy 
possible  way.  Many  animals,  whose  festering  sores,  broken  legs, 
and  incurable  diseases  make  life  a  burden  to  them,  need  far  more 
to  have  their  miseries  ended  by  a  speedy,  painless  death,  than  to 
have  their  sufferings  prolonged  a  single  day,  even  with  the  best 
intentions.  As  I  looked  at  some  of  those  miserable  animals  which 
were  slowly  dying  by  inches  and  suffering  intensely,  I  thought  of 
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the  railway  engineer  I  onoe  saw,  who,  caught  and  crashed  beneath 
his  wrecked  locomotiye,  with  the  scalding  water  pouring  in  a 
stream  over  his  wretched  body,  screamed  in  agony  and  implored 
his  friends  to  shoot  him  through  the  head.  But  no ;  spades  were 
procured,  he  was  dug  out^  lingered  for  hoursi,  and  the  papers 
calmly  stated  that  he  died  in  great  agony  I  Alas  1  humanity  has 
not  yet  been  educated  up  to  the  point  which  teaches  that  it  is  as 
great  an  act  of  duty  and  kindness  to  end  the  miseries  of  a  hopeless- 
ly burned,  boiled,  or  mangled  man  by  a  speedy  and  painless  death, 
as  it  is  to  mercifully  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  a  dumb  brute. 
Were  my  best  friend  to  implore  me  to  end  his  hopeless  sufferings, 

1  would  do  it  and  take  the  consequences.  And  I  belieye  the  time 
will  come  when  mankind,  as  a  dass,  will  be  as  merciful  to  man  as 
the  more  humane  of  us  are  to  lower  animal& 

There  are  few  marine  animals  to  be  f oimd  in  the  Ticinity  of 
Bombay,  except  the  fishes  in  the  Grand  Market,  and  thither  I  made 
a  pilgrimage  every  morning.  The  most  interesting  specimen  I 
procured  there  was  a  lai^  blue  ray  {Trygon  Bephen),  weighing  80 
pounds,  with  a  body  measuring  2  feet  8  inches  in  length,  by  4  feet 

2  inches  in  width,  of  which  I  prepared  the  skeleton.  Bhincibati  are 
common,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  one  entire,  for  the 
moment  one  of  these,  or  a  shark,  is  landed  in  a  marketnatall,  its  fins 
and  tail  are  cut  off  to  be  dried  and  shipped  to  China,  where  the 
Chinese  eat  them  in  soups  and  consider  iliem  a  great  delicacy.  By 
dint  of  perseverance  I  secured  one  fine  specimen  {R  djeddensis),  5 
feet  6  inches  in  length,  the  skin  of  which  I  preserved  dry  with  salt 

By  the  end  of  a  week  I  had  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  Bom- 
bay was  no  place  for  me,  and  determined  to  go  to  Allahabad  for 
gavials  and  other  thinga  My  new  servant  was  in  doubt  about  the 
advisability  of  going  so  far  away,  until  one  day  he  caught  sight 
of  my  guns,  ammunition,  and  camp-outfit,  when  he  suddenly 
announced,  "I  no  care,  sir,  I  go  Allahabad  I  like  see  new 
country,  I  like  go  shoot.  I  no  care  how  I  come  back  Bombay." 
I  had  told  him  that  I  could  not  pay  his  way  back  to  Bombay  after 
only  two  months  on  the  Jumna,  but  that  I  would  take  >iit»  to  Cal- 
cutta with  me  if  he  would  go.  He  suddenly  became  possessed  of 
a  desire  for  travel  and  adventure  (it  overcomes  the  best  of  men 
sometimes),  and  we  quickly  concluded  a  bargain.  I  agreed  to  pay 
his  expenses  and  give  him  15  rupees  per  month,  for  which  he  wss 
to  interpret^  cook,  skin  crocodiles,  and  do  anything  that  might  need 
to  be  dona    I  had  found  in  the  bazaars  that  he  was  as  shrewd  as 
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any  natiTe  at  abargain,  and  had  not  the  least  modesty  to  hamper  him 
"when  dealing  with  a  tricky  or  exorbitant  huckster.  Natives  usu- 
ally make  it  a  rule  to  charge  a  white  man  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
per  cent,  more  than  any  one  else,  and  but  for  vigorous  bullying  on 
the  part  of  Carlo,  I  could  seldom  have  got  an  article  at  its  proper 
price.  liuckily  for  me,  Carlo,  being  a  native  Christian,  felt  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  Hindoos  or  Mohammedans,  and  I  very 
often  had  hard  work  to  repress  my  laughter  when  he  would  start 
in  to  brow-beat  a  bazaar  man  and  bring  down  his  prices  to  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

I  trusted  Carlo  with  an  advance  of  9  rupees  for  his  outfit,  in 
spite  of  advice  to  the  contrary  from  the  veiy  man  who  recom- 
mended him  to  me,  who  feared  he  would  "  jump  the  bounty ; "  but 
the  little  fellow  was  honest,  and  very  grateful  to  me  for  trusting 
him  against  advic&    He  afterward  repaid  me  for  it  in  many  vtrays. 

Before  I  left  Bombay,  Colonel  Boss  veiy  kindly  gave  me  two 
letters  of  introduction,  one  to  a  brother,  a  barrister,  in  Allahabad, 
and  the  other  to  another  brother.  Major*  J.  C.  Boss,  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers^  quartered  at  Etawah,  in  an  excellent  hunting  district 
These  letters  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  me,  although 
I  have  since  wondered  how  Colonel  Boss  dared  give  them  to  a 
stranger.  Excepting  those  two  letters,  I  landed  in  India  vdthout  a 
single  scrap  of  introductory  paper  to  anybody,  save  a  letter  of  credit, 
and  I  prided  myself  upon  my  independence.  I  said  I  had  money, 
and  would  not  need  any  letters  of  introduction.  Before  long  I 
found  that  every  such  letter  is  worth  a  thousand  times  its  weight  in 
gold. 

After  a  week  in  Bombay  we  shipped  a  large  case  of  specimens 
to  Calcutta,  and  bought  our  tickets  for  Allahabad.  By  going  third 
dass  I  did  what  an  independent  white  man  rarely  does  in  India, 
and  astonished  both  Europeans  and  natives  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would  do  it  again,  but  for  once  the  experience  was  worth  the  dis- 
comfort. The  charges  upon  excess  baggage  are  very  high,  and 
mine  cost  44  rupees.  Two  Englishmen,  travelling  by  the  same 
train  toward  Lahore,  paid  128  rupees  for  excess  luggage.  But 
think  of  riding  from  Bombay  to  Allahabad,  845  miles,  for  16  rupees 

13  annas,  or  about  $7.50 1 

-■-—'■■  I  -■      ■      - 

*  Then  Captain. 
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FROM  BOMBAY  TO  BTAWAH. 

Phjgioal  ABpeot  of  the  Country. — Soaroitj  of  AnimAl  Life. — ^A.  Barren  Region. 
— ^Major  BoflB. — A  Boat  Trip  up  the  Jmnna.— A  Mile  of  Bathen.~I>ead 
Hindoa — Plenty  of  Birds,  but  no  GavialB. — Betam  and  go  to  Etawah. — 
The  Dak  Bungalow.— Two  Speoimena  the  First  Day. — My  Boat  and  Grew. 
— A  Day  in  the  Baiaar. — ^An  Instance  of  Caste. 

Thb  sun  was  juat  setting  as  our  long  train  crossed  the  bridge  from 
Bombay  island  to  the  mainland,  and  began  toiling  up  the  Western 
Ghaut&  These  are  the  Andes  of  India^  and  extend  close  along  the 
coast  from  Cape  Gomorin  to  Bombay  and  vanish  in  the  Central 
Desert  We  crossed  that  chain  during  the  night,  the  next  day  we 
crept  oyer  the  Satpura  Bange  at  a  snail*8  pace,  and  were  then  fairly 
upon  the  great  Indian  plateau  which  extends  north  to  the  Bajpoo- 
tana  desert  and  east  to  Calcutta.  But  where  are  the  luxuriant 
tropical  forests,  the  waving  palms,  and  the  crowds  of  people  one 
naturally  expects  to  see  ?  Not  here,  certainly.  Where  the  country 
is  not  cut  up  by  ravines,  it  stretches  out  on  every  side,  level  as  a 
billiard-table,  dry,  parched,  and  thirsty-looking,  and,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eundwali,  utterly  destitute  of  any  thing  like  forests  or 
jungle.  There  the  dry,  hot  plains  are  covered  with  a  scattering 
growth  of  scrubby  trees,  and  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
this  brushy  tract  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  forest  and  duly  officered 
by  the  Government  North  of  this  are  the  famous  tiger  districts  of 
Indore,  Bhopal,  and  Gwalior. 

There  are  no  fences,  no  houses,  nor  villages  worth  mentioning, 
no  swamps,  lagoons,  nor  ponds  in  this  region,  and  the  only  living 
objects  are  a  few  herds  of  buffalo  and  ssebu.  Except  for  tiiie  scat- 
tered fields  of  young  wheat  and  a  few  straggling  trees,  the  land- 
scape is  gray  and  monotonous  in  the  extreme  But  it  is  the  dry 
season  now,  there  are  no  rains,  and  we  see  the  country  at  its  worst 
With  the  burst  of  the  southwest  monsoon  in  May,  these  parched 
and  barren  plains  will  blossom  like  a  garden,  and  the  intense  dry 
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heat  win  be  replaced  by  the  Turldfih-bath  atmosphere  of  the  wet 


Doling  the  first  day's  ride  we  saw  not  a  single  wild  animal,  nor 
eren  a  bird  of  any  size,  but  in  one  district  we  saw  many  "  machans '' 
— ^platforms  of  poles  erected  in  the  fields,  upon  whidi  the  owners 
sit  to  scare  away  the  deer  and  wild  pigs  which  come  to  feed  upon 
the  growing  crops. 

In  the  same  compartanent  of  the  railway  carriage  as  myself  were 
three  old  Hindoo  merchants,  gray-bearded,  dignified,  and  respect- 
able, who  evidently  were  natives  of  the  better  sort  Breakfast  time 
came,  we  were  still  many  hot  and  dnsiy  miles  from  a  refreshment  sta- 
tion, and  from  the  depths  of  some  of  their  bundles,  the  old  gentle- 
men, who  had  evidently  travelled  before,  evolved  a  supply  of  cooked 
food«  It  consisted  simply  of  a  large  bowl  of  **  dal,"  like  stiff  pea- 
soup,  and  a  pile  of  "  chapatties,"  small,  leathery,  unleavened  pan- 
cakes^ made  of  flour.  With  my  usual  indifference  as  to  the  wants  of 
my  inner  man,  I  had  neglected  to  provide  myself  vdth  a  luncheon 
to  &11  back  upon,  and  while  I  was  busily  thinking  of  the  nice  warm 
breakfast  I  should  have  in  two  or  three  hours  more,  one  of  the  old 
native  gentlemen  suddenly  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  bowl  of 
cooked  "  dal "  (they  had  no  cfpoons,  forks,  or  knives),  scooped  up  a 
good,  generous  handful,  plastered  it  over  a  little  pile  of  "  chapat> 
ties^"  and,  vdth  a  benevolent  beam  over  his  spectacles,  handed  it 
to  ma  I  was  completely  taken  aback  for  an  instant^  for  the  old 
gentleman's  hands  were  as  grimy  as  my  own,  but  I  accepted  the 
food  with  my  politest  bow  and  ate  it  dovm  with  every  api)earance 
of  gratitnda  I  would  have  eaten  it  had  it  been  ten  times  as  dirty 
as  it  undoubtedly  was.  It  was  an  act  as  friendly  as  any  man  could 
perform,  and  I  viras  pleased  to  find  such  a  feeling  of  pure  charity 
and  benevolence  in  a  native. 

About  noon  we  stopped  at  Ehundwa  for  breakfast.  There  was 
a  dean  and  commodious  wash-room,  a  table  well  filled  with  choice 
eatables,  ice-water  in  abundance,  and  pleniy  of  time.  What  a 
comfort  a  sharp  appetite  is  upon  such  an  occasion  1 

Nearly  evezy  station  upon  the  line  of  the  O.  L  P.  Railway  has  its 
beds  of  flowers^  and  vines  running  up  its  walls,  and  occasionally  a 
switch-tender  has  trained  flowering  vines  over  his  littie  house  until 
it  has  become  a  perfect  bower,  fit  for  a  faiiy  queen. 

As  we  approach  the  Gkmges  the  plain  becomes  green  and  fertile 
and  dotted  over  with  trees  and  viUagea  There  are  ponds  and  pools 
cl  water  along  the  railway,  in  which  herons,  storks,  and  ibises  are 
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cautioufilj  wading,  and  the  earth  no  longer  has  that  dry  and 
parched  appearance  observed  from  Bombay  to  near  Jubbulpore. 
After  riding  through  two  cold  nights  and  one  hot  and  dusty  day, 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  finds  us  crossing  the  great  iron  via- 
duct over  the  Jumna  into  Allahabad.  This  is  a  grand  structure, 
2,870  feet  long,  with  the  bottoms  of  its  piers  siziy  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  English,  eveiy  inch  of  it^  or,  in  other  words, 
built  to  stand  forever. 

Allahabad,  the  "city  of  God,"  also  called  by  the  irreverent, 
**  Fakirabad,"  or  "  city  of  beggars,"  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  both  of  which  rivers  rise  in  the  Himalayas 
in  the  same  latitude  and  flow  southeastward,  almost  parallel  to  each 
other,  to  their  point  of  meeting  her&  The  gavial,  or  Gangetic 
crocodile  (Oavtalis  Oangetums),  inhabits  both  these  rivers  and  their 
tributaries,  and  my  task  was  to  find  where  they  were  most  plentiful 
and  grew  to  the  largest  size.  Professor  Ward  had  tried  in  vain  to 
buy  skins  and  skeletons  of  this  crocodile,  had  made  most  tempting 
offers  to  Indian  naturalists  without  success,  and  at  last  decided  that 
I  should  go  to  the  Ganges,  efpend  about  siz  weeks  time,  and  get 
about  twenty-five  specimens.  At  last,  after  a  journey  of  10,600 
miles,  nearly  half-way  round  the  world,  I  found  myself  in  the  gav- 
ial region,  and  ready  to  begin  collecting  in  earnest  Sight-seeing 
was  at  an  end,  and  what  remained  vms  hard  work. 

Upon  presenting  my  letter  to  Mr.  Boss,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  Major  Boss  also,  who  had  come  down  from  Etawah  for  a 
few  days,  both  of  whom  received  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
and  we  three  sat  down  directly  to  a  council  of  war  in  reference  to 
my  movement&  It  was  decided  that  the  Jumna  was  a  better  river 
for  gavials  than  the  Ganges,  and  that  I  should  try  in  the  former 
above  the  city.  If  that  venture  failed  me,  i.e.,  if  I  found  no  large 
gavials,  which  was  all  I  asked,  then  I  should  pack  up  and  go  on  to 
Etawah,  a  civil  and  military  station  206  miles  up  the  Jumna,  near 
which  Major  Boss  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  surveying 
upon  the  Ganges  Canal  and  its  biunchea 

When  a  naturalist  goes  hunting  for  any  particular  and  impor- 
tant animal,  he  is  quite  in  the  hands  of  those  who  undertake  to  give 
him  reliable  information.  A  long  series  of  disappointments  grow- 
ing out  of  exaggerated  information,  has  taught  me  how  to  gauge 
the  value  of  a  friend's  advice  as  accurately  as  a  hydrometer  marks 
the  strength  of  alcohoL  The  universal  tendency  of  people  in  the 
game  districts  of  both  North  and  South  America  is  to  exaggerate 
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fearfully.  One  man  told  me,  "  U  joa  go  to  New  BiTer,  you  will 
get  any  quantity  of  birds,  a  whole  boat-load  of  birds'  beggs,  and 
'gators  (alligators)  by  the  million  I "  I  went,  and  found  a  great 
many  alligators,  that  was  all.  In  Trinidad,  a  wealthy  and  respect- 
able Engliah  merchant  soberly  informed  me  that  "  at  Punta  Pied- 
ra,  twenty  miles  above  Bolivar,  in  the  Orinoco,  you  will  find  manatee 
in  minions,  sir ;  get  all  you  want  in  one  day  I "  "Lord,  how  this 
world  is  given  to  lying "  about  wild  animaR  As  a  rule,  game 
grows  plentiful  directly  as  the  distance  from  it  increases*  and  vice 
versa,  A  collector  in  search  of  a  certain  animal  must  be  guided  by 
the  information  that  is  given  him,  and  it  was  a  blessed  relief  to 
find  a  man  who  gave  as  careful  estimates  and  opinions  as  Major 
SoflSb  I  felt  from  the  first  that  he  never  exaggerated  or  overesti- 
mated in  the  least*  that  his  information  was  always  strictly  accur- 
ate, and  there  was  an  abundance  of  it.  He  informed  me  that 
large  gavials  were  numerous  immediately  below  Etawah,  that  ravine 
deer  were  plentiful  in  the  ravines,  and  black  buck  upon  the  up- 
lands, and  tiiat,  if  I  shot  reasonably  well,  I  could  probably  kill  every 
day  one  or  two  specimens  of  either  species  I  chose  to  follow  up. 

Keeping  this  fine  prospect  in  reserve,  I  engaged  a  small  boat 
and  three  boatmen,  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  the  next 
morning  we  were  off  Starting  from  the  railway  bridge,  the  boat- 
men poled  our  little  craft  along  the  shore,  which  was  crowded 
with  natives,  in  the  water  and  out,  busily  bathing  or  washing  their 
clothes — a  whole  mile  of  bathers.  Cleanliness,  or  rather,  bathing, 
is  the  only  feature  of  a  Hindoo's  religion  which  is  not  objection- 
able. It  makes  an  excellent  plank  in  any  religious  platform,  espe- 
cially in  a  hot  dimate,  and  I  have  often  wished  that  the  negroes  of 
the  West  Indies^  who  have  enough  of  religion  and  to  spare,  had 
made  the  bathing  obligation  an  article  in  their  creed.  Just  think 
what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  for  white  folks  if  a  Barbadoes  or 
Demerara  negro's  religion  could  beguile  him  into  washing  himself 
once  a  day. 

We  passed  anumber  of  dumcry  river  boats  moored  to  the  shore, 
and  one  man  in  the  water,  who  was  neither  washing  himself  nor  his 
dothes.  He  was  dead.  He  floated  there  upon  the  water,  naked, 
bloated,  and  hideous*  with  only  a  few  patches  of  his  brown  Hindoo 
epidermis  remaining  upon  his  body,  which  was  otherwise  perfectly 
white.  Men  and  women  were  bathing  within  ten  yards  of  this  dis- 
gusting object*  perfectly  indifferent,  and  one  man  was  actually 
fishing  within  two  yards  of  it  I  asked  one  of  the  boatmen : 
8 
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"  Is  this  water  good  to 

He  replied : 

"YeB,  sir ;  see,  the  people  drink  it,**  sad  he  pointed  to  a  woman 
who  was  filling  an  earthen  jar.  Perched  upon  Uie  edge  of  the  high 
bank  was  a  huge  ynlture  {(Hogyps  cdvus\  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  corpse  in  the  water,  but  the  bathers  were  so  near  it  he  did  not 
Tenture  farther  just  then.  When  I  first  saw  the  bird  from  below, 
I  decided  to  have  him  for  a  q>ecimen,  but  when  I  found  what  he 
had  been  feeding  upon,  and  was  waiting  to  feed  upon  again,  I  con- 
cluded my  collection  would  be  complete  without  him. 

After  getting  clear  of  the  bathers  and  the  boats^  two  long  and 
light  grass  lines  were  made  fast  to  the  top  of  our  stumpy  little 
nuuat,  and  two  of  the  boatmen  went  ahead  along  the  bank,  towing 
us  canal-boat  fashion,  while  the  third  man  steered.  The  boat  was 
short)  but  broad,  heavy,  and  dumsy,  and  could  not  be  rowed 
against  a  strong  current  It  had  a  roomy  deck,  with  a  thatch  roof 
over  it,  and  was  altogether  a  Teiy  comfortable  little  craft  As  the 
men  slowly  towed  the  boat  along,  we  cooked,  ate,  skinned  birds, 
and  loaded  cartridges  under  the  awning,  while  the  boatmen  kept  a 
sharp  lookout  ahead  for  any  thing  which  needed  to  be  shot 

This  little  trip  Was  full  of  interest  and  enjoyment^  but  so  far  as 
gavials  were  concerned  it  was  a  failure.  We  went  fiye  daya^  jour- 
ney up  the  river,  found  no  gavials  at  all,  save  very  small  ones,  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  shooting,  and  when  the  natiTCS  told  us  there 
were  no  gavials  **  two  miles  farther  up,"  we  knew  the  case  was 
hopeless.  We  collected  a  number  of  lai^  birds,  however,  among 
which  were  specimens  of  the  black  vulture  (Otogyps  coZtms),  brown 
vulture  {Oyp8  Bengalensis),  the  sea  eagle  {HalioBtus  albiciUa)^  the 
black-backed  goose  (Sarkidiomia  mdananottis),  bar-headed  goose 
(Anser  Indicu8)y  the  Casarva  miUa,  and  several  fine  fipecimens 
of  the  curious  Indian  skinmier  (Bhynchopa  aUncoUis).  At  our 
feurthest  point,  where  the  river  is  full  of  huge  bouldere^  I  shot  an 
otter  that  was  resting  upon  the  top  of  a  large  rodk  out  in  the 
stream.  The  animal  rolled  off  the  rock  into  the  water,  vros  quickly 
borne  away  by  the  swift  current,  and  before  we  could  get  near  it 
bad  sunk  out  of  sight  "By  digging  rifle-pits  in  the  sand,  and  lying 
in  them  until  I  was  almost  roasted,  I  managed  to  kill  two  small 
gavials ;  but  it  was  unprofitable  work,  and  after  having  given  the 
place  a  fair  trial,  we  returned  to  Allahabad. 

Leaving  all  our  spedmens  and  a  portion  of  our  heavy  luggage 
at  the  hotel,  we  lost  no  time  in  starting  for  Etawah.    It  is  the  rule 
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in  India  to  make  all  railway  jonmeys  in  the  night,  if  possible,  to 
a^id  the  oppressive  heat  of  tiie  day.    Leaving  Allahabad  at  11  p.il, 
^!     we  rolled  up  in  our  double  blanket  and  slept  comfortably  until  we 
r.:      leached  Oawnpore,  at  5  a.m. 

:: :  As  we  Beared  our  destination,  we  watched  the  landscape  with 

i::  greedy  interest,  and  the  prospect  was  perfectly  satis&ctoiy.  The 
],:t  country  was  a  dead  level,  dry  and  baked  hard,  covered  with  fields 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  dal,  with  here  and  there  thorny  acacias,  and 
little  mud  villages  nestling  in  clumps  of  green  and  shady  mango 
or  banyan  trees.  We  saw  eight  pairs  of  saras  cranes  stalking  ma- 
jestically over  the  open  fields,  large  numbers  of  ibises,  small  cranes, 
u  herons,  and  plovers  wading  in  the  pools  of  water  along  the  railway, 
L-  and  a  smaU  fox  (VuLpes  Bengalengul),  standing  a  himdred  yards 
s;         away,  looking  at  the  rushing  train  with  a  stare  of  curiosiiy. 

At  hali-past  eight  we  reached  Etawah,  an  insignificant  civil 
station,  with  a  population  of  twenty-seven  thousand  natives  (a 
town  of  that  size  is  nothing  in  India),  and  eight  Europeans,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal  Department,  containing, 
besides  a  dak  bungalow,  a  church,  school,  jail,  and  a  court  presided 
over  by  a  aingle  assistant  magistrate,  who  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  Bngliflh  power  that  is  allotted  to  this  host  of  nativea  Major 
Boss  and  his  wife  were  then  twenty  miles  east  of  Etawah,  tenting 
and  surveying  the  line  of  a  new  irrigation  canal,  so  I  took  up  quar- 
ters at  the  dak  bungalow,  until  I  could  get  a  boat  ready  upon  the 
river. 

The  dak  bungalow  is  a  government  institution,  conmion  through- 
out India  and  Oeylon,  which  is  simply  indispensable  to  the  very 
existence  of  European  traveUers.  In  Southern  India  it  is  called  a 
traveller's  bungalow,  and  in  Oeylon  it  becomes  a  rest  house,  but 
its  plans  and  purposes  are  just  the  same.  A  traveller  in  India 
cannot  start  out  boldly  across  the  country  as  we  do  in  America, 
travel  until  nightfall,  and  then  demand  shelter,  food,  and  fire  for  a 
consideration  at  any  farm-house  or  settier's  cabin  he  may  happen 
upon.  Ninefy-nine  out  of  a  hundred  Indian  natives  would  see  a 
white  man  pariah  by  the  roadside  before  they  would  take  him 
into  any  of  their  houses,  even  for  a  night,  simply  because  he  has 
no  caste,  and  therefore  is  not  quite  so  good  as  a  dog.  The  travel- 
ler across  country,  in  India»  must  reach  a  dak  bungalow  or  camp 
in  the  open  fields,  for  only  the  largest  cities  have  hotel& 

The  dak  bungalow  is  a  house  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
Government,  usually  containing  two  suites  of  rooms— dining,  bed, 
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and  baih-room — ^faniiflhed  with  floor  matting,  plain  but  sobefcantial 
chaiiB  and  tables^  and  a  bedstead  upon  which  the  traveller  spreads 
his  bed»  for  evezy  one  in  India  carries  with  him  his  thioik  cotton 
zizai,  or  comforter,  blankets^  and  pillow.  Attached  to  every  dak 
bungalow  upon  the  important  lines  of  travel,  is  a  cook-house,  a 
complete  set  of  table  fumiture,  and  an  old  gray-bearded  Moham- 
medan, who  has  charge  of  the  whole  establishment^  and  who  will 
supply  the  traveller  with  meals»  if  required.  Each  traveller  pays 
one  rupee  per  day  for  occupying  the  bungalow,  and  "the  old  man" 
vnll  supply  the  provendei^  by  private  contract  at  from  two  to  three 
rupees  per  day.  The  rule  is  that  any  European  traveller  is  enti- 
tled to  shelter  in  the  dak  bungalow  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
and  if  no  other  traveller  demands  his  place,  he  is  at  liberty  to  re- 
main three  day&  The  Etawah  bungalow  is  dean,  aixy,  and  cool, 
standing  in  a  thick  grove  of  mangos,  a  perfect  haven  of  rest  for  a 
dusty,  heated,  and  hungry  wayfarer. 

I  had  barely  finished  bathing  and  breakftisting,  when  Mr. 
Eraser,  the  assiistant  magistrate,  dropped  in  to  help  me  get  ao- 
quainted  with  the  place  and  to  offior  whatever  assistance  I  might 
require.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  over  to  his  bungalow,  where  we 
sat  on  the  verandah  and  shot  small  birds  in  the  trees  near  by,  imtil 
the  midday  heat  was  over,  when  we  took  a  rifle  and  started  down 
to  the  Jumna  prospecting.  The  river  is  two  miles  from  the 
European  cantonment^  but  a  flne  metalled  road  winds  down  from 
the  level  plateau  into  the  ravines,  and  through  them  to  the  bridge 
of  boats.  Near  the  river  I  had  a  snap  shot  at  a  jackal,  but  missed 
him.  Just  opposite  the  point  where  we  first  reached  the  river 
bank  were  two  saras  cranes^  stalking  along  the  river  margin,  at  the 
farther  side  of  a  sand-bar  one  hundred  and  fif iy  yards  in  vridth. 
Mr.  Eraser  knelt  down  in  the  wheat  and  knocked  one  of  them  over 
vezy  neatly,  with  a  bullet  through  its  breast.  It  proved  to  be  the 
male  bird  and  a  very  fine  specimen.  Farther  up  we  saw  three 
large  gavials  lying  on  a  sand-bar  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  getting  a  shot  at  them.  Above  the  bridge  of 
boats  we  found  a  five-foot  gavial  lying  upon  another  sand-bar,  which 
Mr.  Eraser  shot  through  the  shoulders  and  killed  instantly.  This 
made  two  valuable  specimens  for  the  first  day,  which  was  enough 
to  bring  good  luck.  A  party  of  native  boys  carried  the  crane  and 
the  gavial  up  to  the  dak  bungalow,  and  I  skinned  them  both  the 
next  morning. 

I  saw  that  I  had  found  good  collecting  ground  at  last,  and  lost 
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Bot  a  moment  in  getting  ready  for  a  long  croise  on  the  river. 
Boata  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and  but  for  my  friends  I  should  have 
bad  aeriouB  trooble  in  hiring  a  suitable  craft  Major  Boss  very 
Undly  relieved  me  of  all  trouble  on  that  score  by  obtaining  for  my 
Tiae»  as  long  as  I  should  want  it^  and  free  of  charge,  a  large  boat  be- 
longing to  a  wealthy  old  native  gentleman,  Mumtaz  Ali  Ehan,  who 
bad  the  government  contract  for  the  bridges  of  boats  in  that  dis- 
trict It  was  a  Very  laige  and  unwieldly  craft,  fiat-bottomed  and 
square-ended,  sloping  far  up  from  the  water,  35  feet  long,  12  wide, 
and  2  deep,  a  perfect  model  of  the  old-fashioned  ferry-boats  to  be 
seen  upon  many  of  our  Western  river&  We  built  a  deck  across 
amidships,  and  erected  an  awning  of  grass  thatch  over  a  portion  of 
this  to  protect  us  from  the  raysof  the  sun,  for  there  was  not  a  drop 
of  rain  to  fear.  Our  craft  was  provided  with  a  mast^  a  sail,  lines  to 
tow  it,  poles  to  push  it,  oars  to  row  it,  and  five  able-bodied  men  to 
work  aU  these  appliances.  We  tried  hard  to  hire  a  small  and  light 
row-boat  to  take  along,  but  without  success,  for  there  was  not  one 
available  on  the  river.  Should  I  go  there  again  to  collect,  I  would 
take  with  me  a  small  boat  of  some  kind. 

Two  days  after  we  reached  Etawah  (March  13th),  our  boat  was 
ready.  We  loaded  our  traps  into  a  bufGdo  cart  and  drove  through 
the  bazaar  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  sufficient  for  three  weeks. 
We  bought  rice,  bread,  fiour,  sugar,  onions,  butter,  and  ghee,  in 
the  purchase  of  which  last  an  amusing  incident  occurred. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  upon  us  at  high  noon  and  I  became 
very  thirsty.  Carlo  bought  a  dean  new  chattie,  an  earthen  pot, 
worth  about  one  cent,  and  when  we  came  to  a  well  where  people 
were  drawing  water  he  had  it  filled  for  ma  I  took  a  long  draught 
and  handed  the  chattie  back  to  Carlo,  who  threw  the  water  out, 
wiped  it  dry,  and,  going  to  a  ghee-seller  dose  by,  asked  to  have  it 
filled  with  that  immortal  stufil  Ghee  is  clarified  butter,  and  is 
used  in  India  instead  of  lard,  ordinary  butter,  and  other  animal 
fats.  To  our  amazement  the  ghee-seller  fiatly  refused  to  sell  us 
any,  for  the  reason,  as  Carlo  explained,  that  the  gentle  Hindoo  had 
seen  me  put  the  diattie  to  my  mouth,  which  defiled  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  could  not  take  it  into  his  hands.  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  "knock  his  ghee-pots  about  his  ears,  take  thirty  rupees 
worth  of  satisfaction  out  of  his  royal  highness,  and  then  go  up  to 
court  and  pay  my  fine.  But  Carlo  was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  he 
raised  his  voice  to  its  regular  conmianding  pitch,  bullied  the  man  of 
caste,  and  threatened  him  with  arrest^  until  he  gave  in  and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  sell  lis  the  ghee.  But  he  would  not  touch  that  chattiLe 
with  his  hands  I  Not  he.  He  handled  it  with  two  sticks  as  thougli 
it  were  the  dead  carcass  of  some  foul  animal;  and  all  because  I  dranlc 
water  from  it  once. 

After  three  hours'  work  in  the  crowded,  hot,  and  dusty  bazaar, 
we  drove  down  to  where  the  boat  lay  at  the  bathing  ghaut,  the 
boatmen  quickly  carried  our  cargo  aboard,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
profound  relief  we  let  go  our  moorings  and  drifted  down  the 
stream. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GAVIAL  SHOOTING  ON  THE  JUHNA. 

Afloat  on  the  JmnnA. — Character  of  the  River. — Difioulties  of  Cxooodile  Shoot- 
ing.—The  Fatal  Spot— ProBpeota.— The  Fnn  Begins.— Defeat  through 
Poor  Shooting  and  Native  Timidity. — ^An  Harangne.— Swimming  after  a 
Wounded  Gavial.— *I>eaih  of ''  Nnmber  One. '^—Another  still  Larger.— How 
to  Skeletonize  a  Gavial. — Mode  of  Skinning  Described, — Birds  of  Prey. — 
Crowds  of  Spectators. — Gavial  Eggs. — A  Model  Crew. — ^Plnokj  Encounter 
with  a  Wounded  Gavial. — A  Struggle  at  Close  Quarters.— Our  Plan  of 
Operations.- A  Good  Bifle.— -Killing  Gavials  at  Long  Bange. 

Afl  we  floated  down  the  river,  I  began  to  realize  that  the  taak 
which  lay  before  me,  to  be  accomplished  regardless  of  circumstances, 
was  no  light  one.  The  Jumna  is  a  very  crooked,  muddy,  swift,  and 
deep  river,  full  of  treacherous  eddies  and  under-currente,  but  for- 
tunately only  about  two  hundred  yards  in  average  width  at  that 
season.  Usually  the  banks  are  low  and  covered  with  fields  of  wheat 
and  grain,  to  which  every  foot  of  fertile  land  is  devoted,  but  in 
many  places  the  stream  is  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular  difb  of 
hard  day,  behind  which  are  barren  and  rugged  ravinea  At  each 
bend  in  the  river  there  was  a  wide  sand-bar,  often  many  acres  in 
extent 

Previous  experience  had  taught  me  the  uselessness  of  shooting 
crocodiles  in  the  water,  for  a  dead  crocodile  or  alligator  sinks  to 
the  bottom  like  a  stone,  and  is  lost  in  a  moment  If  the  water  is 
still,  your  victim  will  be  found  floating  beUy  up  at  the  end  of  two 
days,  but  the  skin  will  be  a  total  loss,  for  the  scales  wUl  slip  off  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done.  In  rivers  that  are  swift,  deep,  and 
vei^  muddy,  like  the  Jumna  at  that  season,  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  shoot  crocodiles  and  get  them  unless  they  are  lying  out  upon 
the  bank&  Even  then  they  must  be  hit  hard  in  a  vital  spot,  and 
either  killed  stone-dead  upon  the  instant^  or  stunned  so  effectu- 
ally that  they  will  not  be  able  to  recover  and  crawl  into  the  water 
before  the  hunter  or  an  attendant  has  time  to  rush  forward  and 
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adze  them  by  the  taiL  "When  a  crooodile  leaves  the  nmter  to  take 
Mb  daily  sun-bath  upon  the  bank,  he  does  not  go  rambling  about 
over  the  countiy,  to  be  suddenly  «et  upon  and  killed  by  almost  any 
one  before  he  has  time  to  reach  the  water.  Far  from  it  He  cau- 
tiously lays  himself  down  to  sleep  within  a  yard  of  the  water^s  edge, 
head  toward  the  streamy  ready  to  pltmge  forward  out  of  sight  at 
the  slightest  alarm.  He  usually  sleeps  with  one  eye  open,  too,  and 
howeyer  &st  asleep  he  may  appear  to  be,  you  have  only  to  show 
yourself  within  easy  rifle  diot^  and  adios  I  he  is  off  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river. 

I  have  found  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that  the  only  sure 
way  to  stop  a  large  crocodile  or  alligator  is  to  shoot  him  in  the  neck 
or  at  the  dioulders^  so  as  to  strike  the  Tertebral  column.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  kill  small  specimens  by  shooting  them  in  the  head,  but 
a  crocodile  with  the  top  of  its  head  blown  off  is  useless  either  for 
its  skin  or  skeleton,  while  one  shot  through  the  heart  or  lungs  will 
get  into  the  water  much  faster  than  one  not  shot  at  alL  The  brain 
of  a  twelve-foot  gavial  is  so  small  that  it  would  hardly  fill  an  egg- 
cup,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  such  a  huge  mass  of  solid  bone  that 
it  offers  no  mark  at  all  to  fire  at  The  sides  of  the  neck  and  the 
shoulders,  however,  are  wholly  unprotected  by  bony  plates^  and 
when  a  bullet  strikes  the  vertebral  column,  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem receives  such  a  terrible  shock  that  the  animal  is  instantly  paral- 
yzed, at  least  for  a  time,  and  rendered  powerless  to  move  a  single 
yard.  When  the  spinal  column  is  struck  by  a  bullet^  the  crocodile's 
jaws  fly  wide  open,  as  if  the  bullet  had  touched  a  spring,  the  legs 
draw  up  and  quiver  convulsively,  and  the  reptile  lies  still  for  further 
treatment 

I  soon  found  that  if  we  captured  any  gavials^  I  should  have  to 
shoot  them  at  long  range  and  do  much  better  shooting  than  I  had 
ever  done  before.  At  first  I  feared  that  my  little  rifle  and  I  had 
undertaken  more  than  we  could  accomplish  under  so  many  disad- 
vantagea  The  river  was  very  swift  owing  to  the  recent  frekhets  in 
the  lower  Himalayas,  and  our  boat  was  so  much  like  an  old  clumsy 
raft  that  shooting  from  it  was  simply  out  of  the  question.  The 
cover  along  the  banks  was  so  pitifully  thin,  and  the  sand-banks 
were  so  wide  I  saw  I  should  often  have  to  shoot  across  the  riv«r,  or 
else  just  as  far  across  the  sand-banks,  in  order  to  kill  a  gavial  at  alL 

Just  below  Etawah  we  stopped  at  a  wide  sand-bar  and  I  q>ent 
some  time  in  firing  at  targets  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
yards,  until  I  got  the  peep-sight  of  my  Maynard  rifle  graduated 
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Tery  carefully.  I  also  spent  some  time  in  learning  to  estimate  dis- 
taiMses  aocuxately,  which  now  became  a  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. ^ 

The  next  day  the  fun  began.  As  we  rounded  a  bend  in  the 
nver»  we  saw  far  down  the  stream  seven  gavials»  large  and  small, 
lying  at  the  lower  end  of  a  long,  narrow  sand-bar,  which  joined  the 
^ore  by  a  narrow  strip  at  the  upper  end.  We  brought  the  boat 
to  the  shore  and  moored  it^  then  made  a  detour  into  the  wheat 
field  to  avoid  being  seen  by  our  game.  Just  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  sand-bar  I  posted  Carlo  and  three  of  the  boatmen,  telling  them 
that  when  I  fired  they  were  to  run  down  the  peninsula^  seize  by 
the  tail  the  '  ghariyal '  I  would  shoots  and  prevent  it  from  getting 
into  the  water.  I  told  them  that  if  they  could  catch  the  tail  and 
hang  on,  the  reptile  could  not  bite  them  and  I  would  soon  come  up 
and  finish  it  They  promised  to  obey,  but  I  saw  they  were  ner- 
vous, and  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  result  I  went  down  through 
the  wheat  field,  keeping  well  out  of  sight  until  I  arrived  opposite  the 
largest  gavial,  and  then  crept  softly  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank.  The 
largest  gavial  was  about  ten  feet  in  length,  lying  at  the  water^s  edge 
broadside  on,  a  beautiful  specimen.  Aiming  to  hit  the  vertebral 
column  I  fired  at  the  neck,  but  the  gavial  plunged  into  the  river 
and  I  gave  it  up  for  lost  I  signalled  the  men  to  stay  where  they 
were,  and  waited  for  the  gavials  to  come  out  again.  And  then 
happened  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  crocodile  hunting.  The 
large  gavial  I  fired  at  suddenly  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  water 
and  actually  rushed  out  upon  the  bank.  He  clanked  his  bony  jaws 
together  and  flung  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  in  great  agony. 
When  he  reached  the  bank  I  fired  a  second  time,  and  again  he  took 
to  the  water,  but  soon  appeared  with  his  head  held  high  up,  snap- 
ping and  struggling  as  though  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  pushed 
up  into  the  shallow  water  and  groaned  three  or  four  times,  like  a 
strong  man  in  distres&  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  such  a 
pure  vocal  tone  from  a  crocodile.  I  fired  a  third  shot^  which  seemed 
to  strike  the  right  spot  for  the  gavial's  jaws  flew  open  and  it  lay 
quite  stilL  The  men  now  came  running  down,  but  before  they 
reached  the  scene  of  action  the  crocodile  began  to  slowly  drag  it- 
self into  the  shallow  water.  They  arrived  in  ample  time  to  stop  it, 
but  they  stood  in  a  shrinking  group  within  three  feet  of  the  huge 
reptile's  tail,  cowering  back  and  afraid  to  touch  it  As  the  gavial 
alowly  crept  away  I  shouted  to  the  men  to  encourage  them,  offering 
a  reward  of  two  rupees  if  they  would  stop  it^  and  I  fairly  stormed 
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at  them  as  the  animal  reached  the  water.  Twice  they  phieked  np 
the  courage  to  take  hold  of  the  long,  scaly  tail,  but  as  it  gave  a  dight 
twitch  they  dropped  it.  I  fired  another  shot,  but  my  rifle  seemed 
quite  bewitched,  and  that  splendid  reptile  crawled  slowly  away  be- 
fore my  eyes,  in  spiteof  all  I  could  do  or  say.  One  man  could  easily 
have  stopped  it,  but  I  did  not  care  to  swim  across  the  strip  of 
water  that  lay  between  the  end  of  the  sand-bar  and  the  bank.  As 
the  ga^ial  reached  deeper  water  it  turned  belly  up,  kicked  its  legs 
feebly  in  the  air,  and  slowly  drifted  down  to  where  no  one  dared 
follow.  The  water  was  so  murky  we  could  not  see  an  object  three 
inches  below  the  surface. 

And  BO  we  lost  that  fine  ten-foot  gaviaL  I  was  disgusted  with 
myself  for  my  miserably  poor  shooting,  and  vexed  with  the  men  for 
their  timidity,  which  lost  the  game.  In  a  few  words  I  shamed  them 
for  their  cowardice,  and  pointed  out  how  the  reptile  was  too  nearly 
dead  to  bite  any  one.  Itold  them  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  ever 
be  bitten  by  a  gayial,  I  would  send  him  to  the  hospital  and  pay  him 
double  wages  until  he  should  get  well,  and  that  if  any  one  diould 
be  drowned  while  trying  to  catch  one  for  me,  I  would  give  his 
widow  a  hundred  rupees.  This  harangue  had  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  them. 

The  next  morning  we  all  began  to  do  better  work.  We  found 
a  large  gavial  lying  upon  an  isolated  sand-bar  out  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  from  the  top  of  the  bank  I  put  a  bullet 
into  its  back-bone  just  at  the  shoulders.  Its  jaws  flew  wide  open 
and  its  legs  drew  up,  but  otherwise  it  lay  perfectly  stilL  To  my 
great  surprise  three  of  the  boatmen  immediately  sprang  into  the 
water  and  started  to  swim  across  to  the  sand-bar.  There  was  no 
telling  how  many  gavials  lay  right  under  them,  but  I  quickly  made 
up  my  mind  I  could  risk  it  as  well  as  they,  and  taking  only  my  hunt- 
ing Imif e  in  my  belt,  swam  after  them. 

The  gavial  was  powerless  to  move,  but  as  we  approached, "it 
snapped  viciously  from  side  to  side  in  a  manner  which  warned  us 
to  be  caref uL  We  immediately  seized  it  by  the  tail,  and  reaching 
from  behind  I  stabbed  it  to  the  heart  with  my  hunting-knife,  which 
soon  ended  its  struggle&  This  si)ecimen  measured  exactly  eleven 
feet  The  boat  was  brought  down,  and  we  hauled  aboard  the  car- 
cass of  "  Number  One." 

We  had  still  better  luck  that  day.  A  mile  below  our  first  isxp^ 
ture  we  found  seven  fine  gavials  lying  at  the  edge  of  a  broad 
sand-bank,  which  extended  along  the  shore.    I  posted  the  men 
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88  near  as  it  -was  prudent  to  go,  then  crept  along  the  bank  through 
a  field  of  dal,  until  I  arriyed  opposite  the  group.    The  distance 
-was  only  about  ninety  yards,  for  a  wonder,  and  my  first  shot 
alopped  the  largest  reptile.    In  a  moment  the  men  rukhed  across 
the  sand  and  seized  him.    He  kicked  and  struggled  and  snapped 
-vigorously,  but  the  men  held  him  fast  until  I  ran  down  and  broke 
his  neck  with  another  bullet,  which  killed  him  instantly.    This 
one  measured  eleven  feet  eight  inches,  and  having  two  large 
specimens,  we  decided  to  stop  and  dissect  them  without  delay. 
The  boat  was  brought  down  to  where  our  last  victim  lay,  moored 
to  the  bank,  and  dragging  our  specimens  out  upon  the  level  sand- 
bar. Carlo  and  I  rolled  up  our  sleeves,  sharpened  our  knives  and  be- 
gan work. 

We  prepared  the  skeleton  of  the  first  gavial,  an  operation  which 
was  accomplished  as  follows :  After  having  measured  the  animal, 
the  akin  was  dit  op^i  along  the  under  side,  from  the  throat  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  and  removed  from  the  body  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner.  The  forelegs  were  detached  from  the  body  at  the  shoul- 
ders;, the  hind  legs  at  the  hips,  and  the  flesh  carefully  cut  off  the 
bones  of  each  leg  and  foot  The  head  was  detached  from  the  body 
at  the  first  cervical  vertebra  and  the  tail  cut  off  dose  up  to  the  pel- 
vis! Thus  the  animal  was  divided  into  seven  parts.  From  each  of 
these  aU  the  flesh  was  cut  away  piece  by  piece  until  only  the  bones 
remained,  which  were  always  left  united  by  their  ligaments.  The 
vital  organs  were  removed  from  the  trunk,  the  flesh  carefully  cut 
from  between  the  ribs,  from  the  pelvis,  from  the  vertebrsB  ojf  the 
tail,  and  from  the  head.  After  the  flesh  had  been  carefully  cut 
away  so  that  only  small  fragments  remained,  each  part  of  the  en- 
tire skeleton  was  rubbed  thoroughly  with  strong  arsenical  soap  * 
to  preserve  all  the  remaining  flesh  and  the  Ugaments  from  decay, 
and  protect  the  bones  from  being  attacked  by  rats  and  DermesUs. 
When  the  bones  were  thoroughly  anointed,  the  skull,  the  tail,  and 
the  legs  were  carefully  packed  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  the 
bundle  tightly  bound  up  with  strong  twine.  In  a  few  days  the 
skeleton  becomes  perfectly  dry  and  hard,  is  free  from  all  bad  odors, 
and  can  be  packed  without  loss  of  space.  Such  is  the  character  of 
a  **  rough  skeleton."  It  is  about  five  hours'  work  for  one  man  who 
understands  the  process  to  prepare  the  skeleton  of  a  ten-foot  gavial 
in  this  nuinner. 

*  See  Appendix. 
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It  IB  quiie  a  taak  to  skin  a  ten-foot  saorian  properiy,  and  to  pre- 
serve  the  skin  bo  sucoesaf ally  that  none  of  the  scales  will  slip  off 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  skin  to  be  softened  and  stu£Eed.  My 
method,  which  I  have  practised  successf ally  with  the  skins  of  eleven 
species  of  crocodiles  and  alligators,  is  as  follows :  For  the  sake 
of  science  in  general  and  the  taxidermist  in  particular,  measare  the 
crocodile  carefally  and  record  the  dimensions.  Divide  the  skin 
along  the  under  side,  following  the  median  line  from  the  throat  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  in  one  long  straight  cut  Beginning  at  the  end 
of  each  middle  toe,  divide  the  skin  along  the  bottom  of  the  foot  and 
the  imder  side  of  the  leg  up  to  the  point  where  the  leg  joins  the 
body,  but  no  farther.  Then  begin  at  the  edges  of  the  first  cul^  and 
skin  as  far  down  the  sides  of  the  body  as  possible.  When  the  lege 
are  reached,  detach  them  from  the  body  at  hip  and  shoulder  with- 
out cutting  the  skin,  and  continne  on  around  the  body  until  the 
back-bone  is  reached  and  the  skin  entirely  detached.  Sever  the 
head  from  the  neck  at  the  first  cervical  vertebra  vdthoat  cutting 
the  skin.  Skin  out  the  tongue  and  remove  the  flesh  from  the  pala* 
tal  apertures  and  various  cavities  of  the  head.  Skin  each  leg  by 
turning  the  skin  vrrong  side  out  until  the  toes  are  reached.  Leave 
all  the  bones  of  each  leg  attached  to  each  other  and  to  the  akin  it- 
self at  the  toes,  but  cut  away  the  flesh  carefally,  the  same  as  in  skele- 
tonizing. Bemove  from  the  skin  as  much  as  possible  of  the  flesh 
which  will  be  found  adhering  to  it  When  the  skin  is  thoroughly 
dean,  immerse  it  in  a  strong  bath  of  salt  and  water  and  allow  it  to 
remain  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours.  Then  take  it  out,  rub  the  in- 
side and  the  leg-bones  thoroughly  vnth  strong  arsenical  soap,  after 
which  apply  powdered  alum  liberally  over  the  inner  surface,  so  that 
not  a  single  spot  is  missed..  Then  hang  the  skin  up  by  the  head 
(no  danger  of  stretching  in  this  case),  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  the 
wind  and  shade.  When  almost  hard  and  stiff  take  it  down  and  fold 
it  up  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a  Stmday  coat,  so  that  it  can  be  packed 
in  a  box  of  ordinary  dimensions. 

When  Carlo  and  I  began  our  work  upon  the  dead  gaviala,  the 
birds  of  prey  began  to  gather  round  us  from  all  directions.  Doz- 
ens of  huge,  ungainly  vultures  {Otogt/ps  oaluus),  came  and  settled 
down  upon  the  sand  within  twenty  yards  of  us,  looking  on  with 
greedy  eye&  A  little  farther  away  a  huge  flock  of  crows  kept  up  an 
incessant  cawing  as  they  watched  their  opportunity.  A  pair  of  white 
scavenger  vultures  {Neophron  percnopterus),  stood  off  some  distance, 
while  a  score  of  hawks  and  kites  swooped  and  circled  above  u& 
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"We  had  fine  sport  in  feeding  the  birds.  We  threw  large  pieoes 
of  meat  toward  the  Tultores,  upon  which  eight  or  ten  of  the  fore- 
most would  rush  forward,  seize  it  with  their  beaks,  aad  then  such  a 
tumult!  Each  one  would  try  to  swallow  the  meat  before  the  others, 
and  their  huge,  homy  beaks  actually  clanked  together  as  they  strug- 
gled for  the  coTeted  flesh.  Wings,  legs,  beaks,  and  talons  were  fdl 
brought  into  use,  and  such  flopping,  pulling,  and  hauling  I  never 
saw  before.  Once  a  large  old  vulture  seized  a  long  piece  of  meat 
and  started  oS,  swallowing  as  he  ran.  Half  a  dozen  others  imme- 
diately gave  chase,  overhauled  him  when  the  meat  was  three-fourths 
swallowed,  and,  fastening  their  beaks  into  the  end  which  was  ex- 
posed, they  pulled  and  hauled  at  it  until  they  yanked  the  precious 
morsel  out  of  that  poor  vulture's  throat  and  greedily  devoured  it 
themselves.  I  never  saw  a  more  disgusted  looking  bird,  and  he 
seemed  utterly  discouraged,  too,  for  he  gave  his  feathers  a  con- 
temptuous sfafl^e  and  walked  off  by  himsell 

The  crows  would  caw  and  peck  at  the  meat  thrown  to  them 
until  a  party  of  greedy  vultures  would  gallop  over  and  gobble  up 
everything.  We  tossed  small  pieces  of  meat  high  up  in  the  air,  and 
every  time  a  hawk  would  come  swooping  down  and  clutch  it  with 
a  ''  spat "  in  his  talons.  They  never  missed  their  aim  nor  allowed 
a  piece  of  meat  to  descend  to  the  earth  again.  Once  a  vulture 
started  to  fly  away  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  beak,  but  a  hawk 
was  down  upon  him  in  an  instant.  They  flew  nearly  a  hundred 
yards,  fighting  in  mid-air,  and  at  last  both  fell  upon  the  sand  strug- 
gling fiercely  and  losing  many  feathers.  The  hawk  whipped  the 
vulture,  but  by  the  time  he  had  accompUshed  it  the  vulture  had 
swallowed  the  meat,  leaving  to  his  conqueror  only  the  empty  honor 
of  victory. 

While  we  were  at  work,  dozens  of  natives  came  to  watch  us, 
and  at  one  time  there  were  about  forty  brown  men  and  boys,  naked 
except  their  loin  doths,  sitting  upon  their  heels  in  a  dose  group 
near  us,  solemnly  looking  on.  They  talked  very  little  and  scarcely 
asked  us  a  question,  which  was  a  blessed  reliel  They  did  not  ask 
all  about  my  private  affidrs^  nor  did  they  get  up  afterwards  and 
mob  us,  as  that  crowd  of  Irish  yahoos  did  at  the  south  end  of  Loch 
Neagh  when  we  were  akdetonizing  donkeys. 

Both  of  our  gavials  were  females.  IVom  the  ovary  of  one  we 
took  forty-one  eggs,  and  forty-four  from  the  other,  which  were  so 
folly  developed  that  I  blew  them  out  successfully.  In  the  stomach 
of  one  we  fotmd  three  half-digested  fishes  of  very  good  size,  in  the 
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other  two,  and  four  small,  flat  bits  of  brokoi  eartfaen-ware.  Even 
as  we  worked  there,  several  gaTials  came  out  upon  a  sand-bank  not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  us. 

From  that  time  forward  we  followed  up  very  systematically  the 
plan  of  hunting  we  had  inaugurated  so  successfully  on  the  second 
day  among  the  gaviala  My  boatmen  proved  to  be  capital  fellows 
every  way.  They  belonged  to  a  hereditazy  boatman  caste,  and 
knew  all  about  navigating  the  Jumna.  They  were,  vnthout  excep- 
tion, the  best  watermen  I  ever  had,  always  vnlling  to  do  precisely  as 
they  were  asked,  without  any  questioning  or  advice,  and  they  never 
tried  to  thwart  my  plans,  as  most  boatmen  are  prone  to  do.  They 
were  always  ready  to  ''  go  on,"  ''go  back,"  or  " go  across^"  without 
a  word,  and  I  believe  they  would  have  scuttled  the  old  craft  and 
sent  her  to  the  bottom  if  I  had  directed  them  to  do  so.  They  soon 
found  that  there  was  no  great  danger  in  seizing  a  v^ounded  gavial 
by  the  tail,  and  by  a  judicious  bestowal  of  praises  and  rewards  I 
managed  to  infuse  into  them  a  real  eyprit  de  corps,  which  increased 
up  to  the  last.  In  hunting  gavials  they  ceased  to  be  ''  gentle  Hin- 
doos," and  became  active,  plucky  men,  as  the  following  incident  will 
show: 

We  came  one  day  to  an  isolated  sand-bar  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  near  which  there  vras  absolutely  no  coTer  on  either  bank, 
only  wide  sand-banks.  But  this  isolated  bar  was  frequented  by 
two  or  three  large  gavials,  and  in  order  to  get  a  shot,  I  dug  a  rifle- 
pit  and  threw  up  a  Uttle  embankment  at  the  nearest  point  on  the 
shore.  The  men  were  posted  as  near  as  possible,  while  I  took  up 
my  position  in  the  rifle  pit  and  waited.  It  vras  about  mid-day,  just 
when  the  sun  was  hottest  Its  rays  beat  fiercely  down  upon  me  as 
I  lay  there  in  the  hot  sand,  and  soon  heated  my  rifle  barrel  so  that 
I  could  not  hold  it  unless  I  filled  my  hand  vrith  freshly  dug  sand. 
I  wore  a  solar  topee  given  me  by  Major  Boss,  of  which  flie  pith  was 
a  good  inch  in  thickness,  and  which  extended  br  down  my  back. 
Without  its  protection  I  would  probably  have  received  a  sunstroke 
in  less  than  an  hour. 

But^  fortunately,  we  are  not  condemned  to  endure  that  baking 
process  more  than  an  hour.  At  last  we  see  a  black  line,  with  an 
eye  at  one  end  of  it,  lying  upon  the  water  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  The  eye  looks  about  for  a  moment,  and  the  black  line 
quietly  sinks  out  of  sight  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  same  black 
line  comes  up  dose  to  the  sand-bar,  and  we  see  that  it  is  the  upper 
surface  of  a  gavial's  head.    The  old  fellow  looks  about  a  moment^ 
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gathers  confidence,  and  aillowB  his  body  to  float  up  to  the  top  of  the 
"water.     Sis  back  and  tail  are  now  visible,  and  we  carefully  esti- 
mate liis  length  to  within  six  inchea      While  we  are  thinking 
about  it^  be  gives  a  gentle  sweep  sidewise  with  his  taU,  and  floats 
iorward  till  his  snout  touches  the  sand.     Slowly  and  deliberately 
he  puts  his  best  foot  forward,  raises  the  end  of  his  snout,  and  lazily 
slides  up  the  sand  until  he  is  fairly  out  of  the  water,  then  he  shdes 
8k>wly  round  to  the  left  until  he  lies  broadside  to  us.    If  he  is  a 
little  suspicious,  he  turns  until  his  head  is  toward  the  water  again 
and  only  a  yard  from  it    He  does  not  stand  up  on  his  feet  and 
walk ;  he  simply  sUdes  along  in  the  laziest  possible  way.    As  he 
settles  down,  he  gives  his  tail  a  flirt  to  one  side,  draws  his  feet  dose 
up  to  his  body,  and  is  soon  sound  asleep,  though  in  appearance 
only,  and  dreaming  of  young  calves,  big  fish,  and  dead  Hindoos. 

Just  as  my  intended  victim  cleared  the  water  and  showed  me 
his  side,  my  rifle  spoke^  and  his  jaws  flew  open.  Instantly  four  of 
the  boatmen  rushed  across  the  sand,  jumped  into  the  river,  and 
started  to  swim  to  the  sand-bar.  The  gavial  saw  them  coming, 
mustered  up  his  strength,  and  began  to  struggle  toward  the  water. 
I  fired  at  him  again  but  missed  the  vital  spot,  and  the  gavial  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  reach  the  water.  I  shouted  to  the  men  and 
promised  them  four  annas  each  (twelve  cents,  or  two  days'  wages), 
if  they  stopped  that  '^ghariyal."  They  straggled  through  the 
water  faster  than  ever,  but  just  as  they  touched  bottom  the  gavial 
reached  the  water.  As  he  slid  out  of  sight  I  yelled  to  the  men  that 
I  would  give  *'  eight  annas  I "  They  rushed  across  the  sand-bar,  and 
reached  the  fturther  side  just  as  the  end  of  the  gavial's  tail  disap- 
peared, and  I  gave  it  up  for  lost  But  they  were  not  to  be  beaten 
so  easily.  Two  men  jumped  into  the  water  above  their  knees, 
made  a  grab  for  the  gavial's  tail,  caught  it  and  held  on,  and  in  a 
twinkling  they  dragged  the  huge  reptile  out  of  his  native  element 
and  to  the  middle  of  the  sand-bar.  The  gavial  was  now  fairly  re* 
covered  and  thoroughly  roused,  and  I  never  saw  a  crocodile  try  so 
viciously  to  bite  his  assailants.  He  was  a  large  one  too  (measur- 
ing 11  feet  6  inches),  and  the  men  had  a  fierce  struggle  to  hold 
him,  and  to  keep  from  being  bitten.  I  cheered  them  lustily,  but 
could  do  no  more,  for  my  last  cartridge  had  been  expended.  Fort- 
unately, one  of  the  men  had  carried  over  with  him  a  rope,  and  an- 
other had  taken  a  stout  little  bamboo,  for  just  such  an  emergency. 
At  last  the  rope  was  slipped  round  one  of  the  gavial's  hind  legs  and 
made  fast  to  the  bamboo,  which  was  stuck  in  the  sand,  and  the 
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question  was  settled  As  soon  as  possible  the  boat  was  brought 
down  to  ferry  me  across^  and  a  pistol  shot  in  the  neck  ended  the 
troublesome  reptile. 

But  for  the  almost  perfect  accuracy  of  my  httle  Maynard  rifle 
up  to  three  hundred  yards,  my  gayial  hunt  would  haye  been  almost 
a  total  failure,  for  in  only  two  or  three  instances  did  I  succeed  in  get- 
ting ashot  at  a  less  distance  than  one  hundred  yarda  I  loadedmy 
cartridges  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  kept  my  rifle  thoroughly 
dean,  and  did  my  shooting  as  if  I  were  firing  at  a  target  for  a 
prize.  It  often  happened  that  my  only  chance  to  kill  a  gavial  waa 
to  fire  across  the  river,  from  the  high  bank  to  the  opposite  sand- 
bar. Under  such  circumstances  I  would  leave  three  men  on  the 
same  side  as  the  crocodile,  and  froni  my  post  on  the  oppo- 
site side  direct  them  by  various  signals  where  to  take  up  a  position. 
Then  at  the  signal  they  would  sit  down  upon  the  hot  sand  and 
wait  patiently,  hours  if  necessary,  for  further  developmento.  I 
would  then  take  up  my  position,  and  with  my  field-glass  carefully 
examine  the  position  of  the  crocodiles,  and  decide  upon  the  exact 
spot  to  fire  at.  After  carefully  estimating  the  distance,  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  and  the  amount  of  **  windage  "  to  allow  the 
bullet,  I  would  adjust  my  peep-sight,  lie  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
rest  my  rifle  upon  the  leather-case  of  my  field-glass,  or  the  top  of  my 
solar  topee.  It  was  firing  to  hit  a  gray,  horizontal  line,  the  actual 
mark  to  be  struck  being  smaller  than  a  man's  arm.  A  long,  care- 
ful aim,  a  holding  of  the  breath,  a  firm  grip,  a  steady  pull  and  a 
sharp  '^  bang,"  would  be  the  climax  of  perhaps  two  or  three  hours 
manoeuvring  in  the  scorching  sun.  If  all  the  gavials  upon  the  op- 
posite shore  skuiried  into  the  river  and  plunged  out  of  sight  in  a 
twinkling,  I  made  no  further  demonstration ;  but  if  the  jaws  of  the 
largest  one  flew  wide  open,  I  would  spring  to  my  feet,  wave  my 
solar  topee  in  a  circle,  and  the  men  would  jump  up  and  rush  across 
the  sand-bar  to  our  victim.  On  one  occasion  I  killed  a  gavial,  measur- 
ing 11  feet  6  inches,  a  large  specimen,  with  my  peep-sight  elevated 
for  225  yards,  and  the  largest  one  I  secured  during  my  hunt  on  the 
Jumna  measured  just  12  feet,  and  was  killed  at  200  yards,  across  the 
river.  From  first  to  last  I  killed  eight  gavials  by  firing  across  the 
river  at  long  range  and  hitting  their  spinal  column.  Once  I  was  so 
far  from  my  game  that  when  I  fired  and  overshot  the  mark  the 
gavials  did  not  even  take  the  water.  I  fired  again,  and  undershot, 
and  still  they  did  not  take  alarm,  but  having  now  got  the  exact 
range,  a  third  shot  struck  one  of  the  gavials  and  cut  its  spinal  cord 
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squarely  in  two.  That  was  the  best  shooting  I  have  ever  done  with 
a  rifle,  and  it  was  a  surprise  even  to  myself.  My  success  was  due 
mainly  to  the  admirable  qualities  of  my  Maynard  rifle,  which  was 
always  to  be  depended  upon  in  time  of  greatest  need. 

The  air  was  perfectly  clear,  for  one  thing,  the  light  was  usually 
goody  and  my  nerves  were  reasonably  steady. 

4 
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diliana — Nnmber  of  Eggs  Deposited. — ^The  Gavial  not  a  llan-eater. — ^A 
Ticklish  Reptile.— Vocal  Powers. 

Ab  I  look  back  apon  it  through  the  rose-tinted  Tista  of  memory, 
it  really  seems  that  I  never  in  my  life  spent  another  month  of  sudi 
imalloyed  happiness  as  that  upon  the  Jumna.  I  was  steadily  gath- 
ering in  a  bountiful  harvest  of  gavials,  birds,  and  TnannnalB ;  I  had 
glorious  sport  -with  both  rifle  and  fowling-piece  upon  new  and  in- 
teresting animals,  and  my  surroundings  were  strange,  romantic, 
and  agreeable.  The  weather  was  perfect  The  nights  were  bree^ 
and  cool,  so  that  we  needed  to  wrap  up  in  our  blankets  as  we  idept 
soundly  under  the  awning  of  our  boat,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
mosquito,  gnat,  or  sand-fly  to  annoy  us.  The  mornings  were  soft 
and  bahny,  the  days  were  cloudless  and  hot^  and  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  rain  to  fear.  Although  my  boat  was  the  clumsiest  I  ever 
had,  it  was  also  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  Under  the 
awning  we  had  our  boxes  of  provisions,  preservatives,  and  tools, 
ammunition,  clothes,  etc.,  all  convenientiy  arranged,  while  along 
one  side  hung  the  fire-arms,  always  loaded,  and  the  indispensable 
field-glass  ready  at  hand.  Under  one  side  of  the  awning  we  piled 
up  gavial  skeletons  and  skins,  tied  into  compact  bundles,  and  hung 
up  rough  skeletons  of  bird&  Down  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
boat  stood  a  large  barrel  of  brine  in  which  we  soaked  gavial  skins, 
and  beside  it  was  the  littie  mud  fire-place,  where  Carlo  did  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  cooking  for  himself  and  me.  He  was  fond 
of  shooting,  and  nearly  eveiy  day  would  take  one  of  my  shot-guns 
and  wander  off  along  the  banks  until  he  succeeded  in  shooting  two 
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or  three  doTes  or  partridges  for  my  dinner.  I  had  roast  dove  or 
pextridge  on  toast  nearly  every  day,  and  we  had  no  other  meat 
during  the  trip  than  such  as  we  shot  We  killed  geese,  ducks, 
and  peaoocksy  which  made  excellent  roasts  and  curries^  and  once  I 
shot  a  gazelle  (''rarine  deer"),  upon  a  brushy  sand-flat,  the  flesh 
of  which  was  yery  acceptable  to  us  alL 

There  was  ample  room  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  for  us  to  work 
at  our  specimens,  and  we  skinned  and  skeletonized  many  a  gavial 
and  large  bird  as  we  floated  quietly  along.  We  could  not  hang  our 
crocodile  skins  under  any  shade,  and  so  we  tried  hanging  them  on 
the  mast  By  taking  the  skins  down  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  we  managed  to  dry  them  yery  successfully,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  dry  we  folded  them  up.  One  day  as  we  went  floating  down 
the  riyer  with  an  deven  foot  gavial  skin  suspended  by  the  head 
from  the  top  of  the  mast,  its  legs  held  straight  out  by  sticks,  and 
the  jaws  gaping  wide  open  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  we 
saw  some  distance  ahead  of  us  three  large  gavials  lying  upon  the 
bank.  Just  beyond  them  were  some  natiyes  washing  at  the  riyer« 
side.  We  beg^  to  lay  our  plans  for  making  a  kill,  but  suddenly 
two  of  the  natiyes  caught  sight  of  us,  and  guessing  our  purpose 
from  the  emblem  at  the  mast-head,  they  ran  toward  the  garials  and 
droye  them  into  the  water.  We  shouted  angrily  at  them,  and  by 
way  of  reply  they  threw  stones  at  the  garials  until  their  heads  en- 
tirdiy  disappeared  under  the  water,  and  were  thus  beyond  our 
reach.  This  was  the  only  time  I  eyer  saw  the  natives  show  any 
sympathy  for  the  crocodiles.  In  some  portions  of  India,  however, 
crocodiles  are  held  sacred,  and  it  would  be  safer  to  shoot  a  native 
than  one  of  those  scaly  reptiles.  At  Mugger  Peer,  eight  miles 
from  Kurrachee,  there  is  a  large  tank  full  of  huge  and  ugly  mug- 
gers (Orocodilua  bofnbifrona)^  which  are  regularly  fed  by  priests 
and  held  sacred 

Twice  while  we  were  on  the  Jumna,  low-caste  natives  came  to  us 
for  the  flesh  of  young  gavials,  which  they  declared  they  wanted  to 
eat  I  have  eaten  roast  crocodile  in  South  America,  where  they 
feed  only  upon  fish,  and  the  flesh  was  white,  tender,  free  from 
all  disa^eeable  musky  odors,  and  toothsome  as  the  nicest  roast 
veaL 

For  about  fiflieen  miles  below  Etawah  the  Jumna  fairly  swarms 
with  gavials,  many  of  which  are  of  monstrous  size.  Unlike  all  the 
other  saurians  I  ever  hunted,  they  come  out  upon  ^e  sand-bars 
very  eaiiy  in  the  morning,  and  are  to  be  found  there  at  all  hours 
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of  the  day  until  almost  sunset*  Individuals  have  their  favorite 
haunts,  and  unless  disturbed  the  same  crocodile  will  return  day 
after  day  to  the  same  sand-bank,  as  I  have  plainly  seen  by  observing 
those  which  were  peculiarly  nuurked.  Several  times  I  have  seen 
gavials  swimming  leisurely  up  and  down  the  river  over  the  same 
course  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  apparently  enjoying  a  promenade. 
Generally  we  found  them  upon  the  shore  in  groups  of  four  to  six, 
but  of  course  many  solitary  individuals  were  seen.  As  a  rule  they 
were  very  shy,  but  several  times  after  missing  a  certain  animal  of  a 
group,  I  have  seen  it  take  to  the  water  at  the  sound  of  the  rifle,  but 
almost  immediately  come  out  again,  if  we  remained  quietly  hidden. 
As  an  instance  of  their  great  numbers,  I  find  it  recorded  in  my 
note-book  that  in  six  hours  we  once  counted  twenty-four  gavials 
lying  upon  the  sand-bank&  Once,  while  hidden  behind  a  small 
bush  at  the  base  of  a  day  cliflf,  vnth  my  rifle  and  field-glass  in  my 
hand,  I  saw  twelve  gavials  (not  one  of  which  was  under  ten  feet  in 
length)  crawl  slowly  out  of  the  vrater,  one  after  another,  upon  a 
little  isolated  sand-bar  which  was  no  larger  than  a  good-sized  cro- 
quet-ground. Such  a  mass-meeting  of  saurians  I  never  saw  before 
nor  since.  But  here  let  me  caution  the  next  hunter,  or  naturalist, 
who  may  visit  this  locality,  that  in  a  few  years'  time  conditions  may 
become  so  changed  that  not  a  dozen  gavials  wiU  be  found  in  that 
particular  spot,  where  in  March,  1877,  they  existed  in  scorea  And 
furthermore,  during  the  wet  season  when  tiie  river  is  high  and  wide, 
it  may  be  almost  impossible  to  find  gavials  upon  the  banks  in  such 
situations  that  they  can  be  secured.f 

Although  the  largest  of  the  twenty-six  gavials  I  shot  and  secured 
measured  only  twelve  feet,  we  saw  three  or  four  individuals  which 

*  I  attribute  this  to  the  ooldnesB  of  the  water,  which  is  due  to  its  snowjr 
sonrees,  and  also  to  its  swiftness  and  strong  nnderonrrents,  which  combine  to 
render  life  beneath  its  surface  not  entirely  agreeable  to  a  lasjr,  heat-loving 
animal. 

f  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  seasons  in  which  gavials  may  be  snccess- 
fnlly  hunted  on  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the  following  facts  concerning  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  river  may  be  useful.  About  May  1st,  the  snow  water  be- 
gins to  swell  the  river.  The  volume  of  this  gradually  increases  until  June 
15th,  when  most  of  the  sand-banks  are  covered.  From  the  latter  date  until 
October  1st,  the  river  is  frequently  in  high  flood,  shooting  is  practically  im- 
possible, and  navigation  is  dangerous.  After  this  the  water  falls  steadily  until 
January  1st,  and  from  this  date  until  May,  there  is  a  minimum  of  water  in  the 
river,  except  during  slight  freshets  caused  by  light  rains  in  the  lower  Himalayas. 
From  April  15th  to  October  1st  the  heat  is  dangerous  to  European  constitutions. 
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must  have  been  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  or  even 
more.  To  my  chagrin  and  disappointment  I  found  after  two  or 
three  trials  that  a  single  bullet  from  my  little  Maynard  rifle  (cali- 
bre .40,  larger  calibres  are  made  now),  had  not  weight  and  force 
enough  to  shatter  the  spiual-column  of  a  seventeen-foot  crocodile 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yarda  Had  I  possessed  a  heavy  rifle  of 
the  same  accuracy  as  my  Maynard,  we  should  have  accounted  for 
two  or  three  of  them  at  least 

Once  I  found  an  old  monster,  beside  which  a  ten-foot  gavial 
seemed  entirely  insignificant^  suiming  himself  upon  an  isolated  bar 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  I  offered  my  men  a  rupee  each  if  we 
secured  him,  and  fired  at  his  neck  At  the  first  shot  his  jaws  flew 
open,  he  lay  quite  still,  and  my  men  instantly  plunged  into  the 
river.  I  quickly  reloaded  and  fired  two  more  shots  to  make  mat- 
ters more  sure,  but  in  my  eagerness  and  haste  they  must  have 
missed  the  vital  spot,  for  when  the  old  monster  saw  my  boatmen 
surging  madly  through  the  virater  straight  toward  him,  he  put  forth 
all  his  strength,  slid  dowly  down  the  sand  into  the  river  and  disap- 
peared. It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  us  all,  for  we  knew  we 
should  never  see  him  again.  Although  during  that  trip  we  shot  a 
number  of  gavials  which  must  have  died  in  the  virater,  not  one  of 
them  ever  came  to  the  surface  afterward.  One  small  one,  however, 
did  deliberately  come  out  upon  a  bank  and  die  there,  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 

Pliny  states  that  if  ttnmeric  be  fired  into  a  crocodile's  body  he 
will  come  out  upon  the  sand  to  die,  so  Major  Boss  sent  me  his 
express  rifle,  and  some  turmeric,  for  me  to  make  the  experiment 
I  filled  some  explosive  bullets  with  it  instead  of  detonating  powder 
and  fired  them  at  gavials,  but  none  of  them  ever  came  out  of  the 
water  after  they  had  once  got  into  it.  I  have  heard  of  parties  of 
mighty  hunters  shooting  ''one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  alligators 
a  week  in  the  St  Johns,"  and  even  of  a  hundred  "  shot  '*  in  a  day ; 
but  be  it  remembered  that  these  alligators  were  only  shot  at. 
There  is  a  world  of  diflEerenoe  between  shooting  (at)  a  crocodile 
and  securing  it,  and  when  your  mighty  hunter  boasts  of  the  great 
number  he  "  shot,"  ask  him  how  many  he  goL 

In  the  museum  at  Allahabad  is  a  fine  skeleton  of  a  male  gavial 
which  measures  17  feet  in  length  as  it  stands.  If  we  allow  for  the 
shortening  of  the  skeleton  which  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in 
mountihg  and  drying,  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  the  ani- 
mal when  alive  was  17  feet,  8  inches  in  length.    In  the  Jardin 
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des  FlanteSy  Pttrifl,  there  is  a  nbatted  OaviaUa  Cfangeticus,  20  feel^  7 
inches  long,  but  that  animal  idien  aliye  was  apparentlj  an  excep- 
tionally slender  ona  The  largest  specimen  in  the  British  Mnseun 
measures  only  14  feet,  9  inchea 

My  chief  disappointment  at  failing  to  secure  one  of  the  three 
monster  gaTials  that  we  saw,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
indlTiduak  were  the  only  ones  that  possessed  the  strange  bony 
knob  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  largest  speci- 
mens of  this  species.  I  particularly  desired  to  examine  it  upon  a 
liTing  specimen,  for  the  manner  of  its  growth,  and  its  uses,  are  as 
yet  a  puzzle  to  naturalists.  It  is  the  development  of  the  inner  edge 
of  the  premaxillary  bones  into  a  lofiy  double  knob  of  smooth  bone, 
nearly  surrounding  the  external  nostril  For  my  part,  I  belieye  it 
to  be  a  purely  sexual  characteristic,  possessed  only  by  those  males 
which  haye  attained  their  full  growth,  and  reached  an  adyanced 
age.  In  my  collection  of  twenty-six  gayials,  there  were  both  males 
and  females  of  yarious  sizes  up  to  twelye  feet,  not  one  of  which 
showed  the  least  sign  of  any  unusual  deyelopment  of  the  premaxil- 
lariea  A  skull  which  was  kindly  presented  me  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of 
Etawah,  and  which  according  to  my  calculations,  belonged  to  an 
animal  thirteen  feet  in  length,  also  i^owed  no  signs  of  the  ''boss " 
upon  the  snout 

The  gavial,  or  "  ghariyal "  of  the  Hindoos  {Oavialia  Oangetictis^ 
Qeoff ),  stands  at  the  head  of  the  order  Sauria  (Orocodilians),  which 
includes  the  gayials  of  India  and  Borneo,  the  crocodiles  of  both  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  the  alligators  and  caimans  of  America  only. 
Generally  speaking,  the  main  points  of  difference  between  crocodiles 
and  alligators  are  as  follows :  a  crocodile  (of  any  species)  is  distin- 
guished  by  a  triangular  head,  of  which  the  snout  is  the  apex,  a  nar- 
row muzzle,  and  canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  which  pass  freely  up- 
ward in  the  notches  in  the  side  of  the  upper ;  whereas  an  alligator 
(also  caiman  or  jacare)  has  a  broad  flat  muzzle,  and  the  canine  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw  fit  into  sockets  in  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  gayial  has  yery  slender  and  elongated  jaws,  with  an  ex- 
panded end,  quite  like  the  handle  of  a  frying-pan,  smooth  and  com- 
pact, set  with  twenty-seyen  teeth  in  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
twenty-fiye  in  the  lower.  The  lower  large  front  teeth  pass  upward 
entirely  through  two  holes  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  but  all  the 
remaining  teeth  are  wholly  free  upon  the  sides,  slanting  well  out- 
ward, and  in  young  efpecimens  they  are  so  prominent  and  sharp  that 
it  is  unpleasant  to  grasp  the  muzzle  in  the  zuiked  hand. 
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YroTEL  the  gSTial,  which  has  the  narrowest  muzzle  of  all  the 
crooodiUaiis,  all  the  loaown  species  of  crocodiles^  caimans,  and 
jaeareSy  can  be  arranged  in  a  regular  series  according  to  the  width 
of  their  muzzles,  leading  by  regular  gradations  down  to  the  alii- 
gator,  which  has  the  broadest  muzzle  of  all,  inasmuch  as  the  sides 
are  nearly  parallel  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  canine  teetL 

The  Ttifl^ft-n  gayial  inhabits  aU  the  large  riyers  of  Northern  India, 
the  Ganges  xip  to  Hurdwar,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet 
above  the  sea^  the  Jumna,  Sard&h,  Indus,  Brahmapootra  and  their 
tributaries,  but  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  Southern  India,  nor 
Bnrmah.    Another  species  of  gavial,  called  by  Br.  Gray,  Ibmistama 
nMegelli^  is  found  in  Borneo,  but  nowhere  else  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present.     The  mugger  {CnxsodUua  b<mib^ron8\  inhabits  aU  India 
from  fhe  foot  of  the  Himalayas  where  the  water  is  often  frozen,* 
almost  to  Cape  Oomorin.    I  saw  only  one  small  specimen  of  this 
species  in  the  Jumna,  and  as  it  lay  upon  a  sand*bar  dose  beside 
some  gayials,  the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  were  very 
striking.     I  observed  it  long  and  carefully  with  a  powerful  field- 
glass^  and  fully  satisfied  myself  as  to  its  identity.    The  gavial  looked 
smooth  and  yellow,  whereas  the  little  mugger  had  a  yery  rugose 
appearance,  and  in  color  was  of  a  dirty  gray.    When  he  left  the 
water  he  deliberately  walked  out  upon  the  sand,  and  when  I  finally 
fired  at  him  he  sprang  up  on  his  feet,  and  ran  across  the  bar  into 
t^  water,  in  doing  which  he  more  nearly  resembled  a  huge  iguana 
than  a  crocodile.    I  examined  the  qK)t  directly  afterward,  and  be- 
sides the  tracks  left  by  his  feet  there  was  only  a  broken  mark  where 
the  tip  of  his  tail  had  touched  the  sand  as  he  ran.    Out  of  perhaps 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  fiye  hundred  gayials,  crocodiles,  and  alli- 
gators which  I  haye  watched  getting  from  the  land  into  the  water, 
only  four  have  stood  up  on  their  legs  and  run.    This  mugger  was 
one,  and  another  was  a  Mississippi  alligator,  which  I  afterward 
killed,  and  found  to  be  in  a  very  emaciated  condition,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  nearly  half  of  its  upper  jaw  had  been  bitten  oS,  and  it  had 
apparently  experienced  great  difficulty  in  capturing  its  prey. 

Gayials  are  the  smoothest  of  all  the  la^  crocodilians  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  handle  as  liying  specimenS{»  ie.,  all  the  Ameri- 
can species  save  one,  and  three  in  the  East  Indies.  They  are  also 
the  brightest  in  color.  Lying  upon  the  sand  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards,  their  bodies  often  seem  to  be  of  a  uniform  dull 

•Gray. 
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chrome  yellow^  bnt  in  reality  the  entire  upper  sur&ceof  the  animftl^ 
from  snout  to  tail,  is  of  a  uniform  olive  green,  mottled  with  the 
former  color.  Of  course  the  older  individuals  lose  the  original 
brightness  of  their  coloring  with  advancing  aga  The  under  sur- 
face are  all  pale  yellow,  the  iris  is  green  frosted  with  black,  while 
the  pupil  is  a  very  narrow,  perpendicular  black  lina 

It  would  appear  probable  from  the  examination  of  some  of  our 
specimenS{»  that  the  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  a  female  gavial 
depends  upon  her  siz&  One  of  our  specimens,  9  feet  in  length, 
contained  15  eggs  almost  ready  to  be  deposited,  another  measuring 
10  feet  contained  30  eggE^  while  two  measuring  between  11  and  12 
feet  contained  41  and  44  eggs  respectively.  As  nearly  as  I  could 
estimate,  aU  these  eggs  would  have  been  ready  for  the  sand  by 
about  April  Isi  As  with  the  eggs  of  aU  saurians,  these  were  sub- 
cylindrical,  and  pure  white. 

Evidently  gavials  are  not  man-eaters,  or  rather  man-catchers, 
else  they  would  certainly  have  carried  off  some  of  my  boatmen. 
Upon  many  occasions  they  swam  the  river  as  fearlessly  as  though 
not  a  saurian  existed  in  it,  whereas  they  actually  swarmed  there. 
The  natives  who  live  along  the  river  also  assured  me  the  ghariyals 
never  caught  men.  The  stomachs  of  aU  those  I  dissected  contained 
only  the  remains  of  fishes,  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  pieces  of  dead 
Hindoos.  Still,  it  is  not  improbable  that  gavials  devour  the  bodies 
of  defunct  natives  who  are  thrown  into  the  river  after  undergoing 
a  mock  cremation,  such  as  I  shaU  describe  further  on. 

Although  the  skin  of  a  large  gavial  is  very  thick,  and  the  entire 
back  is  covered  with  bony  plates  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
it  is  still  as  sensitive  to  touch  as  the  bottom  of  a  man's  foot  Often 
when  watching  gavials  that  lay  apparently  sound  asleep  upon  the 
sand,  I  have  seen  them  suddenly  reach  a  leg  backward  or  forward 
to  kick  off  a  fly  that  had  alighted  upon  them.  A  9-foot  female 
which  I  captured  vfas  exceedingly  ticklish  upon  the  back  and  sides. 
Although  my  shot  had  broken  her  neck  and  she  lay  apparently 
dead,  the  lightest  scratch  with  the  finger-nail  upon  her  sides  or 
dorsal  scales  caused  her  to  flinch  and  squirm  violently.  Even  the 
tip  of  a  crow's  feather  drawn  lightly  along  between  the  rows  of 
dorsal  scales,  or  across  the  thin  skin  of  the  flanks  was  attended  with 
the  same  result. 

Wounded  gavials  often  bawl  aloud  like  calves,  when  seized  by 
their  captors,  a  thing  I  have  never  known  any  other  crocodiles  to 
do.    One  of  our  largest  specimens^  a  female  11  feet  6  inches  long. 
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made  ihe  most  determined  resistance  of  any,  and  bawled  aloud 
more  t^^^*^  a  dozen  times  while  struggling  with  her  assailanta  It 
has  been  asserted  that  crocodiles  are  Toiceless,  but  this  is  certainly 
not  the  case  with  Oavialia  OoTigetums.  Nor  is  it  true  of  the  Orinoco 
crocodile  {Orocodtlu8  ifUermediu8\  as  I  know  by  a  persomd  en- 
counter with  on  old  male  nearly  12  feet  in  length,  who  turned 
upon  me  with  a  deep  guttural  snarl  like  a  dog  as  I  attempted  to 
seize  him  by  the  taiL 
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Bofttfng  on  the  Jumna. — ^A  Long  Pnjer. — ^The  Saras  Crane. — Queer  Antioa. — 
The  Jabim. — ^Neets  of  the  Scarenger  Ynltnre. — Peaoooks. — ^A  Jangle  Gat 
Surprieed.— The  Jackala*  Serenade.— Turtles.— The  Oangetio  Porpoise.-— 
Native  Yillagefl.— The  People.— Female  Ugliness.— Friends  and  Foes.- A 
Native  FuneraL — Cremation  a  mere  Form. — ^An  Adjutant  Shot — Goodbje 
to  the  Biver. 

We  worked  on  down  the  Jamna  until  we  reached  the  month  of 
the  riyer  Chnmbul,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  south.  Here  the 
banks  began  to  grow  muddy,  and  almost  destitute  of  both  ga^ials 
and  birds,  so  we  decided  to  work  back  up  toward  Etawah.  Com- 
ing  down  the  river  is  a  very  easy  matter,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
steer  the  boats,  but  going  up,  the  boatmen  have  to  tow  them 
against  a  current  running  from  two  to  three  miles  per  hour.  We 
often  met  large  boats  laden  with  wheat  floating  rapidly  down, 
steered  with  long  sweeps,  like  lumber  rafts.  Many  others  passed 
up  the  riyer  empty,  some  of  which  required  ten  to  twenty  men  to 
tow  them.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  one  of  those  huge,  clumsy 
crafts  coming  round  a  bend  in  the  river  with  fifteen  to  twenty  long, 
slender  grass  lines  radiating  from  the  top  of  the  mast^  like  a  beam 
of  light  falling  far  ahead  upon  a  long  line  of  nearly  naked  Hindoos 
toiling  slowly  along  the  bank. 

One  night  we  tied  up  to  the  shore  near  one  of  these  grain-boats, 
and  in  the  still  small  hours  of  the  morning,  we  heard  a  Hindoo 
say  his  prayers.  It  was  one  of  the  boatmen,  lying  comfortably 
stretched  out  on  the  b^s  of  the  wheat,  who  was  perhaps  wake- 
ful toward  morning  and  took  occasion  to  indulge  in  a  season  of 
prayer.  Shortly  after  three  o'clock  we  were  awakened  from  a 
sound  sleep  by  this  boatman's  singing  out  "5ito^Bam-a-5tta-Bam-a- 
iStto-Bam-a-S'ito-Bam-ar^ito-Bam,"  which  was  kept  up  with  slight 
variations  until  morning.     There  was  a  kind  of  sameness  to  this 
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howeyer,  bo  at  the  end  of  about  everj  fifteen  minutes  he  would  dash 
off  into  a  Tariation  of  '*Bam-Bam-Bam-Bam-Bam,"  which  always 
afforded  us  quite  a  rest,  prior  to  the  next  instalment  of  ^'SUor 
Bam."  Bleep  was  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  that  perform- 
ance continued.  I  could  not  count  the  fellow's  prayers,  but  I 
tuned  him  and  ciphered  out  the  number  in  that  way.  He  began 
to  pray  at  twenty  minutes  past  three  o'clock  and  kept  it  up  until 
ten  minutes  to  Atc  ;  and  during  that  time  he  uttered  the  name  of 
Bama  and  his  consort  at  least  once  every  second,  which  made  sixty 
prayers  to  the  minute,  or  altogether  about  fiive  thousand  f oar  hun- 
dred prayers  that  morning  before  breakfast  All  very  well  in  its 
way ;  but  after  that  we  took  care  not  to  tie  up  near  any  other  boat, 
lest  another  boatman  should  be  taken  with  Sita-Bam  in  the  middle 
of  the  night 

On  the  way  up  the  river  we  devoted  much  of  our  time  to  col- 
lecting large  birds,  which  frequented  the  river  in  greater  variety 
and  greater  numbers  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  one  locality. 

Saras  cranes  fed  in  pairs  in  the  fields,  along  the  banks,  or  stalked 
majestically  over  the  sand-bars  in  flocks  of  six  to  thirty.  Except- 
ing the  large  snow-white  whooping  crane  of  America  {Oru8  Ameri- 
canua)  the  saras  crane  {€hru8  antigone)  is  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  genu&  The  saras  stands  over  four  feet  high,  and 
is  of  a  pale  bluish  color,  except  the  head  and  nape,  which  are  al- 
most bare  and  of  a  dark  crimson  tinge.  On  the  uplands  they 
nearly  always  go  in  pairs,  and  although  their  cary  sounds  at  first  like 
the  note  of  one  bird,  it  is  in  reality  a  double  cry  made  up  of  a  low 
short  note  from  the  female,  immediately  taken  up  and  improved 
upon  by  the  mala  The  second  cry  always  follows  the  first  in- 
stently,  and  it  requires  sharp  watching  for  a  stranger  to  detect  the 
true  manner  in  which  it  is  made.  It  is,  as  a  whole,  very  loud  and 
dear,  and  would  be  noted  musically  about  as  follows : 


\§jO.\ 


with  the  interval  of  the  fifth  much  slurred. 

These  cranes  sometimes  cut  some  of  the  queerest  antics  ever 
indulged  in  by  sober  and  dignified  bird&  Several  times  I  have 
seen  a  whole  flock  indulge  in  a  regular  dance  upon  a  level  sand- 
bank. While  the  birds  are  idly  stepping  about,  one  suddenly 
flaps  his  long  wings  several  times  in  succession,  another  jumps 
straight  into  the  air,  and,  with  one  accord,  they  throw  off  their  dig- 
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nity  for  the  time  being  and  the  fan  begins.  Some  stand  still  and 
flap  their  ivings,  others  jump  straight  up  and  down^-one  jump 
after  another — ^as  high  as  they  can  go,  often  springing  three  feet 
from  the  ground ;  others  run  about^  bowing  and  bobbing  to  each 
other,  courtesying  with  half-opened  wings,  their  breasts  lew  down 
and  tails  high  in  the  air,  cutting  the  most  ridiculous  figures  imag^- 
able. 

The  saras,  like  most  of  the  large  cranes  and  herons^  fights  des- 
perately when  wounded,  and  is  not  to  be  approached  with  impu- 
nity.   I  once  winged  a  large  male  bird,  and  when  my  boatmen  ran 
forward  to  seize  him  he  struck  out  so  dangerously  with  his  long, 
sharp  bill  and  unwounded  wing  that  he  actually  kept  the  men  at 
bay,  until  I  ran  up  from  behind,  seized  him  by  the  head,  and  quioklj 
thrust  a  slender  knife-blade  through  the  occiput  into  the  brain, 
which  instantly  ended  the  life  of  the  noble  bird.     Usually  I  was 
obliged  to  shoot  the  saras  at  one  hundred  yards,  with  my  rifle,  but 
upon  finding  that  they  suffered  the  natiyes  to  approach  tiieni  much 
nearer  than  me,  I  killed  seyeral  with  my  shot-gun  by  getting  be- 
hind the  boatmen  as  they  went  slowly  forward  along  the  bank  in 
towing  the  boat     Once  or  twice  we  found  the  saras  and  the  small 
common  crane  {Oma  cinerea)  flocking  sociably  together. 

We  saw  two  pairs  of  jabiru  {Mycteria  Au^rdi),  but  they  were 
exceedingly  wary  at  this  season,  neyer  alighting  near  the  slightest 
cover  of  any  kind,  and  never  allowing  me  to  approach  within  less 
than  two  hundred  yards.  One  of  these  birds  surprised  us  one  day 
by  deliberately  sitting  down  upon  his  tarsi  to  take  a  rest  I  tried 
to  bring  one  down  with  the  rifle,  but  foiled.  We  found  the  black 
ibis  {Oeronticvs  papiUosus),  probing  in  the  sand  along  the  water's 
edge,  also  an  occasional  stork  ( Ciconia  alba),  and  large  egret  {fferO' 
dias  aUxi). 

Birds  of  prey  were  abundant^  among  which  was  the  white  scav- 
enger vulture  {Neophron  percnopterus).  This  bird  happened  to 
be  nesting  at  that  time  (April  10th),  and  although  Jerdon  informs 
us  it  usually  builds  in  trees,  we  here  found  its  nests  in  the  most 
inaccessible  places  it  could  possibly  select  Invariably,  indeed, 
we  found  its  nest  placed  upon  a  narrow  ledge  against  the  side  of  a 
perpendicular  blufi^  usually  just  about  midway  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  not  to  be  reached  at  all  without  the  aid  of  a  rope.  As  was  the 
case  with  seizing  the  wounded  gavial  by  the  tul,  my  boatmen 
needed  first  to  be  shown  how  to  reach  a  nest  by  means  of  a 
rope. 
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"We  ioxmd  the  first  nest  against  the  side  of  a  clifl^  about  fartj 
i«et  from  the  ground  and  thirty  from  the  top,  killed  the  old  bird 
upon  the  xiesi^  and  then  we  wanted  the  eggs.  As  I  expected,  my 
men  were  each  afraid  to  be  let  down  from  aboTe,  so  I  went  myself. 
Ifhenl  had  put  one  leg  through  a  loop  tied  firmly  at  the  end  of 
our  strongest  rope,  four  of  my  men  lowered  me  oyer  the  top  of  the 
bank  and  slowly  paid  out  the  rope,  until  I  reached  the  nest  and 
stood  safely  on  the  narrow  ledge,  upon  which  it  "was  bmli  It  con- 
tained two  eggs  of  a  dirty  gray  color,  minutely  dotted  over  with 
dull  brownish  red.     One  of  them  measured  2.65  inches  by  1.90. 

The  nest  was  a  remarkable  conglomeration  of  materials.  The 
groundwork  was  an  armful  of  twigs  from  the  thorny  acacia^  some 
of  great  size  considering  the  smallness  of  the  bird,  and  upon  this 
was  laid  a  bunch  of  long,  black  Hindoo  hair  (cut  from  the  head  of 
some  man  going  into  mourning),  a  square  foot  of  dried  goat-skin,  a 
human  humerus,  buffiJo  and  goat's  hair,  cotton  in  small  quanti- 
ties, a  dorsal  plate,  two  metacarpal  bones,  and  eight  inches  of  cau- 
dal yertebrsd  from  some  of  our  gavials,  the  back  of  a  sheep's  skull, 
an  assorted  lot  of  rope  fragments,  and  rags  of  eyery  color  and  de- 
gree of  dirtiness.  No  wonder  the  builder  of  such  a  nest  is  called 
the  scayenger  ynlture. 

The  next  time  we  found  a  nest,  the  boatmen  let  down  the  rope 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  bottom,  and  one  who  was  drawn 
from  below  up  to  the  nest,  put  the  eggs  into  the  empty  case  belong- 
ing to  my  field-glass,  and  lowered  them  down  safely.  This  stout 
leathern  case  made  an  excellent  receptacle  for  bird's  eggs  when 
hung  oyer  the  shoulders  of  a  man  hanging  agaiast  the  face  of  the 
diff 

A  few  yards  from  the  yulture's  nest,  stuck  against  the  difi^  like 
a  huge  honey-comb  of  mud,  was  a  cluster  of  about  thirty  nests  of 
the  Indian  cliff  swallow  {Lagenoplastes  fluvicda).  The  proprietors 
of  the  place  were  at  home,  and  in  their  breeding  season.  By  the 
aid  of  the  rope  we  soon  reached  the  colony  of  retortnahaped,  tube- 
mouthed  nests,  and  secured  a  goodly  number  of  eggs.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  in  a  nest  ynis  usually  three,  although  four  were  f oimd 
together  more  than  once,  all  pure  white. 

Whereyer  the  deep  and  barren  rayines  came  down  to  the  riyer, 
peacocks  were  numerous,  and  we  often  heard  their  piercing  cry  of 
"  pee-goo-ee"  ringing  from  the  tops  of  the  barren  ridges.  Late  in 
the  eyening  they  would  appear  upon  the  tops  of  the  clifis,  poise 
upon  the  edge,  and  launching  off  one  by  one,  fly  across  the  riyer 
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into  the  low  wlieat  fields  upon  the  opposite  aide  to  feed  unmolested 
until  morning.  At  sunriae  they  would  fly  back  again  and  diaappeax* 
in  the  rannea  We  shot  aeyeral  for  thdr  akeletona  and  two  splen- 
did males  for  their  skins,  expecting  trouble  with  the  natiyes  almost 
any  day  on  this  account^  for  the  peacock  is  a  sacred  bird  among; 
the  Hindoo&  It  is  not  worshipped  as  a  god,  but  it  serves  as  a 
throne  for  the  god  Bama,  and  is  thus  held  sacred. 

The  peacock  is  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  T^gli<**i  soldiers 
in  the  North-West  Province  and  the  Hindoos.  The  soldiers  go  out 
hunting  and  shoot  peacocks^  for  which  the  natives  attempt  to  mob 
them,  and  it  is  said  that  they  seldom  go  out  shooting  without  get- 
ting into  a  row  and  perhaps  shooting  a  native.  Girlo  found  where 
a  flock  of  peacocks  roosted  in  a  hurge  banyan  tree,  and  killed  sev- 
eral At  last  the  natives  came  down  to  us  and  humbly  begged,  as 
a  personal  favor  to  themselves,  that  we  would  not  kill  "any  more  of 
those  poor  feUowB  that  never  did  anything  bad,  but  only  idie  alittle 
wheat ; "  and  so  we  promised  to  deedst 

One  day  we  found  a  pair  of  rose-winged  paroquets  {PdUBomia 
iorqtuUus),  which  occupied  a  hole  in  a  bank  similar  to  the  nest 
of  a  kingfisher.  One  bird  came  out  of  the  burrow  and  alighted 
upon  a  small  bush  near  the  mouth  beside  its  mate.  We  shot  both 
of  them  for  speicmens  and  then  climbed  up  to  look  for  eggs.  The 
hole  extended  horizontally  into  the  bank  in  nearly  a  straight  line, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  we  thrust  in  a  stout  stick  eight  feet 
long  without  reaching  the  end.  This  was  the  longest  stick  we 
could  procure,  and  we  decided  not  to  attempt  to  follow  up  the 
burrow  by  digging.  Up  to  that  time,  I  never  heard  of  this  bird 
burrowing  in  a  bank  like  a  king-fidier,  for  they  abnoet  invariably 
nest  in  holes  in  tree& 

Besides  twenty-eight  important  species  of  birdef,  we  also  found 
some  ptwftll  TTift^wiftla  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  As  I  sat  under 
the  awning,  skinning  a  saras  crane  while  the  boatmen  towed  ua  up 
stream,  Carlo  pointed  out  a  small  wild  animal  trotting  along  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  I  could  not  make  out  what  it  was 
without  the  glass,  but  determined  to  take  a  shot  at  it  for  luck. 
Putting  my  peep-sight  up  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  yarda^ 
I  got  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  rested  my  rifle  firmly  upon 
the  edge,  and  without  stopping  the  boat^  blazed  away.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  us  all,  especially  myself,  the  little  beast  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  fell  down,  rolling  over  and  over,  kicking  and  growling 
furiously.    A  native  on  the  other  bank  ran  to  seize  it^  and  held  it 
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cantioTifily  until  we  croBsed  over.  It  proTed  to  be  a  jungle  cat 
(F^is  chaus).  Height  at  shoulders  14  inches,  length  of  head  and 
Yx>dy  26  inc^ea^  tail  9  inches. 

Jackals  {Cania  aureus),  were  numerous  in  the  rayines  along  the 
river,  and  some  of  the  night  concerts  with  which  they  favored  us 
were  highly  entertaining,  to  say  the  least    Twice  in  particular,  I 
Temeniber  that  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  darkness  closed  in  rapid- 
ly, the  jackals  aU  around  us  broke  out  into  a  perfect  concert  of 
agonized  yelping  and  yaw-yawing,  so  ludicrous  that  we  all  laughed 
outright.     The  cry  of  a  jackal  is  an  abominable  chopped-up  yell, 
J  half  howl,  half  bark. 

'  Upon  opening  my  eyes  one  morning  I  saw  a  saucy  and  inquisi- 

[  tive  jackal  sitting  coolly  upon  the  top  of  the  bank,  looking  down 

^  into  our  boat,  apparently  studying  the  internal  economy  of  our  old 

floating  slaughter-house.  As  I  reached  for  my  rifle  he  gracefully 
retired,  and  I  stole  quickly  but  quietly  up  the  bank.  Beaching 
the  top  I  failed  to  see  him,  and  sat  down  to  pull  various  thorns  out 
of  the  bottoms  of  my  feet  While  thus  engaged  I  espied  a  dark 
gxay  ol>ject  across'a  little  ravine,  sitting  quietly  upon  a  Uttle  mound, 
watching  me  with  the  greatest  curiosity.  It  was  my  morning 
caller.  It  was  hardly  light  enough  to  see  my  sights  but  I  fired  at 
him  from  where  I  sat  He  fell  down,  but  jumped  up  with  a  pro- 
fane growl,  remarking  that  that  was  a  pretty  way  to  treat  a  visitor, 
and  disappeared  in  the  ravines.  An  hour  later  one  of  my  men 
found  him  lying  dead  under  a  bush,  shot  through  the  Uver.  Carlo 
watched  one  night  near  the  carcass  of  a  gavial,  and  killed  another 
specimen  with  my  No.  10  shotgun. 

Two  species  of  turtle,  Batagur  thurgii  and  Trionyx  OangeHcus, 
were  abundant  in  the  river,  especially  the  latter.  Above  Allahabad 
we  saw  this  large,  soft-shelled  variety  in  great  numbers,  and  of  very 
large  size,  lying  upon  the  sand  at  the  water's  edge,  with  their  long, 
skinny  necks  stretched  high  in  air.  Below  Etawah,  also,  we  saw 
them  frequently,  and  several  times  I  tried  to  break  their  necks  with 
a  bullet^  but  without  success.  A  good  net  would  have  been  more 
useful  than  fire-arms.  One  day  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
a  large  female  Batagur  ihurgii  out  in  the  middle  of  a  sand-bar, 
whitiiier  she  had  crawled  to  deposit  her  egg&  We  cut  ofif  her  re- 
treat toward  the  water  and  she  fell  an  easy  prey.  She  weighed 
thirtjr-two  pounds^  and  from  her  ovary  we  took  twenty-five  fuUy  de- 
veloped eggs. 

There  was  another  animal  in  the  river  which  I  desired  above 
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ererything  eke,  bat  of  which  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  single  speci- 
men. It  was  the  Ptatanista  OangeticOj  or  fresh-water  porpoise,  nu- 
merous in  the  Ganges,  Jumna^  Cbgra,  and  Brahmapootra,  but  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  museums  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  capturing 
ii  Professor  Ward  wished  me  to  capture  specimens,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  accomplished  during  the  time  we  had  allotted  to  that 
region,  but  without  a  long  net  and  a  light  boat  it  was  impossibla 
Had  I  but  known  the  situation,  I  would  have  brought  a  stout  net  a 
hundred  and  ftfiy  feet  long,  and  ropes  and  harpoons  in  plenty,  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  could  haye  captured  Platanista  enough  for 
all  the  great  museums  of  America  and  Europe.  As  matters  stand 
at  present,  the  scientists  of  Calcutta  vainly  offer  the  fishermen  of 
the  Ganges  £6  each  for  specimens.  We  saw  dozens  of  them  in 
the  Jumna  below  Etawah,  passing  up  and  down,  appearing  at  the 
surface  every  forty  or  fifty  yards  as  they  swam  along,  rising  for  a 
second  only  to  instantly  disappear.  It  would  have  been  foUy  to 
fire  at  them,  for  after  a  long  series  of  trials  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
and  in  the  Orinoco  I  am  conrinced  that  porpoise  shooting  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare.  No  animal  that  I  ever  hunted  has  baffled  me 
like  the  fresh-water  porpoise  (Irna)  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Flatani$-- 
Ul  With  experienced  Yenezuelaii  fishermen  to  help  me,  I  have 
tried  time  after  time  to  harpoon  and  to  shoot  Jnsa,  but  without 
succes&  They  do  not  stupidly  play  around  the  bows  of  one's  boat 
as  marine  porpoises  do,  inviting  harpoons  into  their  vitals ;  they 
simply  rise  for  a  moment,  now  here,  now  yonder,  anywhere  except 
just  where  you  expect  them.  When  I  go  to  the  Jumna  again  I  will 
take  a  net^  stretch  it  across  the  river  according  to  a  certain  plan, 
and  then  have  my  revenge. 

Villages  were  numerous  along  the  river,  and,  in  the  course  of 
our  bird-hunting;  we  had  occasion  to  visit  or  pass  through  a  num- 
ber of  them,  usually  to  procure  a  drink  of  water.  We  were  always 
received  very  civilly  by  the  natives,  and  some  one  would  be  deputed 
to  bring  us  a  clean  brass  chattie  full  of  fresh  water. 

But  woe  unto  us  had  we  had  the  ignorance  or  the  audacity  to 
put  one  of  their  vessels  to  our  lips.  It  would  have  been  worse  de- 
filed than  if  a  hog  had  stuck  his  snout  into  it,  and  no  matter 
whether  the  vessel  were  of  cheap  earthenware  or  brass  of  high 
value,  it  would  have  to  have  been  broken  in  pieces,  thrown  into  the 
river,  or  melted  down.  Ordinarily  the  Christian  traveller  bends 
down,  puts  both  hands  to  his  mouth  so  as  to  form  a  trough  into 
which  the  water  is  poured  from  the  chattie  held  aloft^  and  60  the 
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rtream  ib  oonducted  into  the  mouth.  I  always  kept  a  clean  com- 
partment  in  my  leather  cartridge-bag  which,  when  filled  with  water, 
Bfirred  me  as  well  as  a  drinking-cap.       • 

The  Tillages  were  bnilt  of  mud  and  thatched  with  straw,  the 
hooses  huddled  doeely  together  in  a  higgledy-piggledy  way,  win- 
dowless,  often  doorless,  and  with  mother  earth  for  a  floor.  At 
midday  they  are  hot  as  ovens.  How  wretchedly  filthy  they  must 
be  during  tiie  rainy  season,  when  all  this  dust  is  turned  into  liquid 
mud,  and  rain  drips  through  every  roof.  • 

In  one  of  these  river  villages,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  which  seemed 
to  be  used  as  a  shrine,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  sculptured  stone 
image  which  almost  took  my  breath  away.  like  Mark  Twain  in 
the  Jardin  Mabille,  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands — ^but  I  looked 
between  my  finger&  It  was  about  two  feet  long,  very  neatly 
sculptured,  but  the  subject  was  the  most  obscene  that  could  be 
imagined.  And  this  emblem  of  purity  (?)  the  villagers  reverence, 
I  inippoee.    Yerily  the  ELindoos  have  queer  taste& 

The  native  men  were,  as  a  rule,  very  good  looking,  and  their 
features  were  as  regular,  symmetrical,  and  finely  cut  as  those  of 
Europeana  If  they  were  white  they  would  mako  handsome  Ital- 
ians. Physically  they  are,  as  a  rule,  lean,  lank,  and  poorly  mus- 
cled, which  is  due  to  their  Uving  a  life  of  perpetual  hunger.  No 
wonder  they  are  naturally  timid  and  cowardly,  or  that  one  vigo- 
rous, beef-eating  white  man  can  overawe  a  multitude.  In  civil  life 
this  is  actually  the  case,  for  we  behold  130,886  English  men  and 
women  occupying  the  country  and  ruling  191,307,070  natives — 
only  one  white  "person  to  every  1,461  natives,  every  one  of  whom 
would  gladly  see  the  English  thrust  out  of  India,  but  they  do  not 
dare  say  so.  The  natives  have  a  saying  that  if  every  native  in  India 
would  throw  only  a  handful  of  dust  upon  the  nearest  Englishman, 
every  one  of  them  would  be  buried. 

Whenever  I  chanced  to  meet  a  woman  in  any  of  those  villages, 
she  invariably  pulled  a  comer  of  her  mantle  across  her  face  and 
turned  her  head  aside,  as  if  she  were  ashamed  for  such  ugliness  to 
be  seen.  It  was  certainly  very  considerate  of  them,  for  they  were 
almost  as  homely  as  buffidoes.  Somehow  it  seemed  that  all  the 
women  were  old,  wrinkled,  and  skinny,  and  all  the  females  who 
were  not»  were  the  little  girls. 

The  natives  were  kind  to  us,  after  a  fashion,  in  occasionally 
bringing  us  milk,  for  which  they  refused  all  pay.  I  would  gladly 
believe  they  did  this  out  of  pure  friendliness,  but  we  must  give 
6 
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the  deTil  his  doe.  Thoee  who  brought  ub  milk  were  herdsmen, 
Brahmins  who  worship  kine,  and  they  belieTe  that  bj  Timlring  gifts 
of  milk  (with  a  deposit  of  black  dirt  at  the  bottom)  to  strangers, 
thej  will  call  down  blessings  upon  their  flocks  and  herda  Major 
Boss  had  so  little  iaith  in  the  dealings  of  the  natives  with  a  stranger 
unused  to  their  ways  and  imsupported  by  any  shadow  of  authority, 
that  he  sent  one  of  his  private  peons  to  keep  me  company  on  the 
river,  remarking  that  a  brass  plate  with  the  Gtovemment  stamp 
upon  it  often  possessed  «great  virtue  in  bringing  surly  natives  to 
terms.  He  referred  to  the  badge  worn  by  all  Government  peons 
(messengers  or  guards),  a  brass  plate  engraved  with  the  name  of 
the  department  and  worn  upon  the  front  of  a  colored  sash.  We 
were  not  long  in  finding  out  the  virtues  of  the  brass  plate.  I  sent 
Carlo  and  Wazir,  the  peon,  up  to  a  village  bazaar  one  day  to  buy 
some  flour.  They  found  where  it  was  for  sale  and  asked  for  a 
certain  quantity,  but  with  an  earthen  pot  full  of  flour  standing  in 
plain  view,  the  gentie  Hindoo  stoutly  dedared  he  had  none  to  spU 
at  any  price.  My  men  pointed  to  the  flour  and  said  they  had  just 
seen  him  sell  some  of  it  to  a  woman  and  take  the  money,  but  he 
sulkily  refused  to  sell  any  to  them.  He  had  probably  heard  of 
my  shooting  peacocks  and  saras  cranes  (also  sacred  to  the  Hindoos), 
and  he  thought  to  have  a  little  revenge.  But  the  brass  plate 
brought  him  around  very  soon.  We  always  procured  our  drinking 
water  from  the  village  wells,  and  Wazir  always  accompanied  the 
water  jar  to  make  sure  of  getting  it  filled.  Once  the  villagers  de- 
manded pay  for  the  water,  a  most  unheard  of  proceeding,  but  the 
peon  caused  them  to  withdraw  their  claim  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
made. 

We  noticed  several  human  skulls  bleaching  upon  the  sand-bars 
in  the  river,  and  just  below  Etawah  we  witnessed  a  ELindoo  fu- 
neral The  procession  came  filing  along  the  bank,  about  twenty 
low-caste  men,  four  of  whom  bore  the  corpse  on  a  litter  on  their 
shouldera  They  wore  their  ordinary  business  suits;  simple  waist- 
cloths  only,  some  carried  straw,  one  carried  an  armful  of  wood, 
and  all  chanted  a  monotonous  dirge.  They  reached  a  spot  dose 
to  a  ruined  temple  where  the  bank  almost  overhung  the  water,  and 
the  current  was  both  deep  and  swift  There  were  bare,  black  spots 
upon  the  edge  of  the  bank,  as  if  the  same  ceremony  for  which 
they  bad  come  had  often  been  performed  there  before. 

A  bed  of  straw  was  spread  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  and 
the  corpse  laid  upon  it     The  body  was  wrapped  from  head  to  foot 
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in  a  red  cotton  doth.    Then  more  straw  was  piled  npon  the  body 

and  a  very  little  wood  npon  that»  after  which  one  of  the  rela- 

tiyes  touched  a  lighted  match  to  the  straw.    The  mourners  sat 

down  tipon  their  heels  in  a  group  to  windward  of  the  pile,  and 

chatted   sociably  while   they  watched  it  bum.      The  wind  was 

strong  and  it  burned  fiercely  for  about  three  minutes^  then  very 

moderately  for  about  ten  more,  by  the  end  of  which  time  the  fuel 

was  all  consumed.    Then  the  mourners  arose,  dipped  water  from 

the  river  and  drowned  out  the  fire ;  the  corpse  lay  there  almost 

intact,   and  we  all  saw  that  it  was  a  woman.    The  limbs  were 

drawn  up  and  the  face  contorted,  the  hair  was  burned  away,  and 

the  entire  remains  were  black  and  hideous,  yet  only  the  skin  and 

hair  were   burned.      Presently  one  mourner  put  a  stout  stick 

nnder  the  neck,  another  put  another  stick  under  the  hipS{»  and  at 

the  word  the  carcass  was  tumbled  over  the  edge  of  the  bank  and 

fell  into  the  water  with  a  loud  splash.     A  few  yards  further  down 

it  reappeared  at  the  surface  for  a  moment ;  upon  which  one  of  the 

crematoiB  reached  out  with  his  stick  and  pushed  it  under,  after 

which  we  saw  it  no  more.     Not  more  than  ten  yards  below  that 

we  saw  the  heads  of  two  large  gavials  that  floated  at  the  surface, 

watching  the  proceedings  with  evident  interest 

AU  the  ashes  and  bits  of  wood  were  thrown  into  the  river  and 
the  spot  washed  dean,  after  which  the  mourners  took  their  depart- 
ure. The  Jumna  never  seemed  so  filthy  and  repulsive  as  at  that 
moment,  and  I  was  glad  I  never  drank  from  it 

That  body-burning  was  a  mere  shallow  pretence,  and  might 
just  as  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  for  all  it  amounted  to  in 
reality.  But  religion  is  religion,  and  the  form,  at  leasts  must  be 
carried  out* 

In  some  portions  of  India,  where  fuel  is  exceedingly  scarce  and 
dear,  the  poorest  of  the  low-caste  natives  fulfil  the  letter  of  their 
religion  by  simply  putting  a  live  coal  upon  the  tongue  of  the  corpse, 
and  they  call  this  "  burning."  After  all,  is  not  that  as  sensible  and 
complete  a  "  burning,"  as  a  few  drops  of  water  sprinkled  upon  one's 
head  is  a  ''baptism,"  or  ''  burial "  with  Christ?  To  my  mind  one 
is  no  less  absurd  than  the  other. 

Dpon  reaching  Etawah  again  we  stopped  at  the  wide  sand-bar 
opposite  the  bathing-ghaut,  and  while  at  work  with  our  specimens^ 

*  Natives  who  are  soAoientljr  wealthy  provide  fuel  enough  to  entirely  oon- 
tome  the  body,  bo  that  nothing  remains  after  cremation  ezoept  a  few  pieces 
of  oaleined  bone. 
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a  fine  adjutant  {LepiopUlu$  argala)  came  winging  his  heavy  flig^ht 
across  the  riTsr  and  flJighted  upon  the  sand  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  us.    Standing  upon  that  barren  lerel  he  seemed  of  co- 
lossal size,  and  his  legs  were  as  white  as  if  they  had  recently  been 
white-washed.    I  had  with  me  a  boy  named  Jungi,  whom  Major 
Boss  had  sent  to  shoot  birds  for  me,  who  was  a  vexy  good  shot. 
Knowing  that  the  adjutant  would  never  suffer  me  to  approach  him 
nearer  than  one  hundred  yards  or  so,  I  prepared  to  shoot  him 
with  my  rifle,  but  Jungi  adced  me  to  leave  the  bird  to  him.    Be 
took  his  gun  and  walked  deliberately  across  the  sand,  as  if  lie 
would  pass  the  adjutant  within  about  fifty  yard&    The  old  bird 
saw  a  native  coming,  but  did  not  dream  of  a  trick,  and  stood  still 
until  Jungi  reached  the  pcMut  nearest  him,  threw  up  his  gun,  and 
dropped  him  dead  in  his  tracks.    Upon  skinning  and  dissecting 
this  specimen  we  found  an  entire  dog  in  its  crop,  a  small  ft"i*nffc.| 
of  course,  but  still  as  large  as  a  full-sized  domestic  cat,  weighings 
perhaps  five  pounda    The  lower  mandibles  of  the  adjutant  are 
thin  and  springy,  and  evidently  capable  of  spreading  widely  when 
necessary.    No  wonder  these  birds  are  such  efficient  scavengers, 
or  that  in  Calcutta  tliey  are  protected  by  law. 

But  at  last  we  were  done  with  the  Jumna.  In  three  weeks  vre 
had  killed  26  gavials,  for  which  we  had  to  show  16  skins,  7  skele- 
tons, and  4  skulls,  besides  many  skins  and  rough  skeletons  of  laige 
birds.  My  experience  on  the  river  had  been  simply  delightful,  and 
I  turned  away  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  regret 
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Haydio  completed  my  work  on  the  river,  I  received  a  very  cor- 
dial invitation  from  Major  and  Mrs.  Boss  to  visit  them  at  their 
camp,  fhirty-five  miles  below  Etawah,  and  spend  a  week  in  hunting 
the  Indian  gazelle,  which  quite  abounded  in  the  neighboring  ra- 
vinea  Accordingly,  Carlo  and  I  packed  up  my  rifle  and  ammuni- 
tion, a  bag  of  powdered  alum,  a  pot  of  arsenical  soap,  and  a.  few 
tools,  and  went  by  raQ  down  the  line  to  Paphoond  station.  Spend- 
ing the  night  in  the  road  bungalow,  we  chartered  an  ekka  (an 
antediluvian  species  of  passenger  cart)  to  take  us  to  Major  Boss's 
camp,  twelve  miles  south.  For  two  hours  and  ahalf  we  rattled 
along  a  splendid  "metalled"  (i  e.,  macadamized)  road  as  fine  in 
every  way  as  any  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  I  have  seen — another 
evidence  of  British  rule  in  India.  The  milestones  are  marked  in 
English  and  Hindustanee,  which  gives  the  natives  to  understand 
that  the  English  have  come  to  stay.  The  road  is  provided  with  good 
bridges,  road  bungalows  and  police  stations,  and  is  a  type  of  the 
great  arterial  lines  of  road  communication  which  have  been  con- 
structed throughout  India  since  the  Mutiny  in  1857.  The  Ganges- 
Jumna  Dooab,  t.6.,  the  country  lying  between  these  two  waters,  is 
also  being  rapidly  traversed  by  a  system  of  irrigation  canals,  which 
wiD  render  famine  in  this  district  forever  impossible. 

Mud  villages  were  almost  as  thick  as  farm-houses  in  Iowa„  and 
before  long  I  found  that  it  required  good  shooting  to  fire  a  rifle  on 
the  level  without  hitting  a  native.    And  no  wonder.    Compared 
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with  vexy  many  portions  of  India,  Etawahis  very  thinly  settled ;  but^ 
upon  an  area  of  1,631  square  miles,  of  which  quite  twenty  per  cent, 
is  uncolturablezaTines  or  reh-stricken  plains,  there  are  1,591  Tillages 
and  668,681  people — ^nearly  one  village  and  quite  408  people  to 
every  square  mile,  fertile  or  barren.  No  wonder  the  fields  along 
the  roadside  were  little  garden-plots  of  one  to  two  acrea^  or  that 
there  was  no  ground  to  spare  for  fences,  and  nothing  to  make  them 
of.  Each  tiny  field  was  bounded  by  a  littie  ridge  of  earth,  and 
fences,  hedges,  and  ditches  were  alike  unknown.  The  landscape 
was  only  redeemed  from  utter  barrenness  (for  the  winter  crops  had 
just  been  harreeted),  by  the  scattering  mangos,  acacias,  and  oocar 
sional  banyan  trees,  which  dotted  the  plain  at  long  distances  apart. 

After  two  hours  and  a  half  of  cramped  limbs  and  aching  backs, 
we  alighted  from  our  antiquated  jaunting-car  at  Major  Boss's  camp. 
If  the  ride  was  cramped  and  shaky,  it  was  also  cheap,  for  the  twelve 
miles  cost  us  only  one  rupee. 

Mrs.  Boss  led  me  at  once  to  a  mango  tree  near  the  tents,  and 
pointed  out  a  strange-looking  animal  which  had  taken  refuge  in  it 
the  night  before,  and  been  fairly  "  treed  "  ever  since.  A  charge  of 
shot  soon  brought  it  to  the  ground,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  tree-cat 
{Paradaxurus  mu8ttnga)  ;  length,  head  and  body,  23^  inches,  tail  20^, 
color,  dark  gray  washed  with  black. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  elegance  and  completeness  of  my  friend's 
camping  establishment,  which  vras  simply  luxurious  as  compared 
with  all  the  camping-out  I  had  ever  seen  before,  and  it  was  man* 
aged  with  military  precision.  There  was  a  main  wall-tent,  large  and 
roomy,  with  a  double  roof  and  verandah  all  around,  and  divided  into 
an  office,  dining-room,  and  bath-room.  Major  and  Mr&  Boss  had 
a  sleeping-tent,  the  khansama  (cook)  had  a  kitchen-tent,  and  there 
was  another  for  me.  Contrary  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  camp-life 
there  was  an  abundance  of  fumitore,  but  it  was  all  made  to  fold 
up  and  pack  snugly  away.  There  were  five  gharzys  (buUock-carts) 
to  transport  the  equipage,  and  three  excellent  saddle-horses  for  the 
'«' Sahib"  and  the  '^Memsahib."  Oounting  cooks,  sweepers^  gun- 
bearers,  horse-keepers,  and  gharry-drivers,  there  were  just  twenty- 
four  servants  of  various  castes  attached  to  the  camp.  The  morning 
after  my  arrival,  the  camp  vras  struck  as  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted, 
and  moved  off  to  a  village  nearer  the  ravinea  Major  and  Mrs.  Boss 
and  I  went  shooting  along  the  way,  and  when  we  reached  Jeyt- 
pore,  late  in  the  evening,  we  found  the  tents  pitched  in  a  green  grove 
of  mango  treesi,  the  ground  cleanly  swept,  the  lamps  lighted,  and 
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VbB  table  aet  with  snowy  linen  and  glistening  silver.  Fifteen  min* 
Tiiea  later  -we  were  discussing  the  various  courses  of  soup,  roast  mut* 
tcm,  iowls,  -vegetables,  and  the  finest  dish  of  curry  and  rice  I  ate  any- 
-where  in  the  East  Indies.  The  table  was  set  out  in  the  open  air, 
under  the  stars,  and  it  seemed  that  such  a  roving,  out-door  life  as 
my  friends  led  in  the  dry  and  pleasant  winter  months  was  simply 
a  continuous  picnic,  more  enjoyable  than  life  in  the  beet  town-house 
that  ever  was  built 

Mrs.  Boss  was  the  life  of  the  camp,  and  her  sparkling  vivacity 
imparted  to  it  a  charm  as  refreshing  as  a  mountain  breeze.  Under 
ber  energetic  management  the  camp  was  always  a  model  of  neat- 
zieas  and  comfort,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  lady  in  camp 
could  be  so  great  a  blessing.  Mrs.  Boss  rode,  walked,  and  played 
lawn  tennis  daily  with  astonishing  energy,  considering  the  climate. 
She  often  accompanied  us  in  our  shorter  hunting  excursions,  and 
we  literally  laid  the  spoils  of  the  chase  at  her  feet,  proudly  or  others 
wise,  according  to  our  lucL 

Major  Boss  was  my  Encydopfledia  Indica,  and  like  the  model 
British  officer  that  he  is,  there  was  scarcely  a  subject  that  his  in- 
formation did  not  cover.  A  traveller  meets  a  great  many  persons 
who  are  willing  to  answer  his  questions,  and  he  soon  learns  to  judge 
by  the  ring  of  the  metal  whether  it  is  pure  or  not  The  friendship 
of  a  man  whose  facts  are  always  to  be  depended  upon  is  something  to 
be  prized,  and  in  this  world  of  falsehoods  and  exaggeration  it  is 
like  a  glimpse  of  heaven  to  meet  a  man  who  never  exaggerates. 
Such  a  man  is  Major  Boss,  and  his  brothers  are  like  him. 

The  ravines  that  border  the  Jumna  for  half  its  entire  length 
are  very  interesting  from  a  geological  point  of  view.  Once  these 
uplands  extended  in  a  high  and  fertile  level  plain  quite  down  to 
the  river,  where  they  ended  abruptly  in  a  long  continuous  blu£ 
The  water  which  fell  upon  this  table-land  along  the  river  sought 
the  lower  level  of  the  stream  by  pouring  over  the  edge  of  the  bluf^ 
until  first  little  gulleys  and  then  deep  ravines  were  cut  down 
through  the  plain,  and  their  beds  became  almost  as  low  as  the 
water  in  the  river.  The  steep  sides  of  these  long  ravines  were  in 
their  turn  furrowed  and  cut  through  by  the  little  streams  which 
poured  down  them  during  the  heavy  rains  of  the  wet  season,  and 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  plain  was  washed  into  the  ravines  and  swept 
away.  Beneath  this  was  a  continuous  stratum  of  hard,  unweath- 
ered  day,  which  does  not  readily  grow  grass»  etc.,  and  thus 
collect  vegetable  mould,  and  which  has  stubbornly  resisted  the 
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disintegrating  action  of  moisture  ;  so  that  now,  instead  of  the 
rich  alluvial  tracts  of  low  "  bottom-land,"  between  the  mer  and  the 
uplands,  which  we  would  see  had  this  day  been  soft  and  friable^ 
like  that  along  the  banks  of  our  western  riTers^  we  see  the  deso- 
late "  ra^e&"  Between  the  fertile  uplands  and  the  river  lies  a 
broad  belt  of  rugged  and  barren  day  peaksi  divided  by  ragged 
hollows,  the  tops  of  the  highest  just  on  a  levd  with  the  uplands, 
and  their  steep  sides  sprinkled  with  a  scraggy  growth  of  low 
bushes  which  seem  to  put  forth  thorns  instead  of  leavea  Here 
and  there  are  miniature  table-mountains  forty  to  sixty  feet  high, 
their  flat  tops  marking  the  levd  of  the  former  plain.  Every  rainy 
season  the  ravines  eat  farther  and  farther  into  the  fertile  plain, 
and  one  fidd  after  another  is  abandoned  as  the  mould  and  disin- 
tegrated soil  is  washed  into  the  ravines^  leaving  only  the  hard  and 
barren  day.  Upon  the  top  of  one  little  table-mountain,  half  a 
mile  from  the  present  head  of  the  ravines,  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a 
village  that  was  once  surrounded  by  fertile  fidds.  A  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Jumna  ravines  reveals  a  '*  gray  and  melancholy  waste," 
apparently  desolate  and  lifdeas;  yet  these  miniature  mountains^ 
this  labyrinth  of  hills  and  hollows  affords  didter  for  the  gazelle, 
nil-gai,  jackal,  wolf,  hare,  wild>hog,  panther,  and  even  the  leopard. 

The  Indian  gazelle  {Oazella  Bennetti)  is  commonly  called  by  In- 
dian sportsmen  the  '*  ravine  deer,"  because  it  is  generally  found  in 
the  dry  and  barren  ravines  along  the  Jumna,  and  in  similar  por- 
tions of  Bunddkund,  Bewah,  the  Central  Plrovinces,  and  Owalior. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Punjab  and  Bajpootana,  but  does  not  occur 
south  of  the  Godavery  Biver. 

This  graceful  little  animal  is  of  a  pde,  reddish-brown  color, 
varying  in  the  females,  the  entire  under  parts  from  chin  to  tail 
being  white,  while  the  tail  itself  is  blade.  My  largest  buck  meas- 
ured 26  inches  in  height  at  shoulders,  length  of  head  and  body,  3 
feet  6  inches,  tail  8  inches,  and  horns  13  inche&  The  horns  of  the 
male  are  almost  perfectly  straight^  except  that  the  p<nnts  are 
tipped  dightly  forward,  and  are  encirded  with  rings  varying  in 
number  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three,  from  the  base  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  point.  The  horns  never  exceed  14^  inches  in 
length,  and  only  one  pair  out  of  a  hundred  exceeds  14. 

Unlike  all  other  antdopes,  the  female  gazelle  possesses  horns, 
although  they  are  shorty  very  dender,  and  sddom  flystematicaUy 
curved.  They  are  usually  4  to  5  inches  in  length,  sometimes  6, 
but  during  my  hunt  with  Major  Boss  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
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shoot  an  old  female  whose  horns  measured  8^  inches,  the  long* 
est  by  t^o  inches  yet  recorded  They  were  very  slender,  tapering 
gradually  from  the  base  to  the  tip. 

Although  the  gazelle  is  rather  dull  in  both  hearing  and  smell- 
ing, as  we  proved  many  times,  its  sight  is  keen  and  restless^  and  it 
formahes  very  interesting  sport,  especially  if  the  little  creatures  are 
unusually  wary  and  wild  from  previous  acquaintance  with  fire- 
arms. They  usually  go  in  droves  of  five  to  eight,  but  we  once  en- 
countered a  splendid  herd  of  thiriy-seven  gazelles  and  four  sasin 
antelopes,  feeding  in  a  stubble  field  in  the  early  morning.  On  that 
same  ground  two  English  sportsmen  once  made  a  famous  "  bag  " 
at  CSiristmas  time,  the  net  results  of  the  day's  shooting  being  two 
gazelles,  one  gazelle's  ear,  one  horn,  and  one  horse  and  his  keeper 
peppered  vnth  bird-shot. 

An  account  of  our  busiest  day's  sport  in  the  ravines,  and  our 
best  bag  of  specimens — for  from  first  to  last  I  took  either  skin  or 
skeleton  of  every  adult  animal — ^will  suffice  to  illustrate  one  phase 
of  soological  collecting.    The  following  is  from  my  journal : 

"  Kiuntra,  AprU  2d. — Major  Boss  awoke  me  at  half-past  three, 
and  after  a  hasty  toilet,  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a  cup  of  coffee, 
we  mounted  our  horses  and  were  off.  Our  rifles  had  gone  on  an 
hour  before  with  Wazir  and  Jungi,  the  two  horse-keepers,  and 
men  who  went  to  carry  the  game  homa  As  we  cantered  across 
the  fields  toward  the  ravines,  daylight  appeared  in  the  east,  and 
the  cool  morning  air  resounded  on  every  side,  vnth  the  cooing  of  a 
hundred  doves,  blended  into  one  continuous,  trembling  note  rolling 
close  along  the  earth. 

"At  the  head  of  the  ravines  we  planned  out  our  respective 
courses  and  separated,  so  as  to  shoot  over  as  much  ground  as  pos- 
sible, and  also  because  we  had  found  that  a  sportsman  does  better 
work  alone  when  hunting  'small  deer.'  Wazir  was  to  keep  me 
company,  and  two  game-carriers  followed  us  at  some  distance. 
This  was  the  place  where  we  expected  to  find  nil-gai  (Portax  piclus). 
"  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fine  wild  boar  crossing  a  little  ridge 
as  he  was  returning  from  his  nightly  raid  upon  the  fields  to  his  lair 
in  the  ravines,  and  tried  to  follow  him  up  and  get  a  shot,  but  failed 
to  see  him  a  second  time.  Walking  down  the  level  bed  of  a  ravine 
we  turned  a  comer  suddenly,  and  came  plump  upon  five  gazelles 
walking  leisurely  toward  us,  when — whish  ! — there  was  a  dash  of  tiny 
hoofs  and  the  agile  little  creatures  bounded  out  of  sight  like  a  flash. 
We  bestirred  ourselves  to  cut  them  of^  but  when  we  next  saw  them 
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call  a  halt  they  were  fully  800  yards  away.  I  attempted  to  make 
a  brilliant  shot  at  that  diatanoe,  aiming  at  a  fine  buck,  bat  my  bul- 
let atrock  the  bank  about  three  inches  above  the  top  of  hia  ahoul- 
dera  Away  they  went  again,  and  from  a  hill*top  we  marked  their 
course  untQ  they  disappeared  entirely.  Then  we  started  for  them, 
keeping  well  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravines  until  we  thought  we 
were  near  them.  Getting  upon  the  top  of  a  ridge  we  went  cau- 
tiously forward,  and  very  soon  saw  my  identical  buck  climbing 
out  of  a  ravine  about  ninety  yards  in  advance  of  us.  Feeling  sure 
he  would  pause  a  moment  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  look  for  us,  I 
dropped  quietly  upon  one  knee,  and  covered  him  with  my  rifle. 
Sure  enough,  as  he  reached  the  level  he  saw  us  and  turned  to  look 
for  a  second  or  two,  when  my  bullet  struck  him  full  in  the  chest 
and  dropped  him  dead.  It  is  the  almost  invariable  habit  of  the 
gazelle,  unless  startled  suddenly  at  dose  range,  to  stare  at  the 
hunter  for  two  or  three  seconds  before  turning  to  run  away,  and 
that  instant  of  rest  is  the  hunter's  time  to  fire.  As  soon  as  the 
buck  fell,  Wazir,  who  was  a  devout  Mohammedan,  ran  forward  with  ^ 
a  knife  and  cut  its  throat,  exclaiming  '  Bismillah ! '  (in  the  name 
of  God)  while  the  animal  was  still  alive,  which  rendered  the  flesh 
eligible  for  the  cooking-pots  of  all  true  Moslems  This  operation 
is  called  'hallal  kama,'  and  no  Mohanunedan  can  eat  the  flesh  of 
any  animal  which  has  not  been  properly  *hallaled'  before  life 
became  extinct^  by  some  true  follower  of  the  Prophet  I>uring  our 
first  two  days'  shooting,  it  somehow  happened  that  not  a  single 
animal  was  'hallaled,'  and  so,  although  the  camp-followers  had  an 
abundance  of  fresh  meat  for  which  the  souls  of  Mohammedans 
yearned  and  their  mouths  watered,  not  one  of  them  touched  a  morsel 

"  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  buck.  We  saw  a  fine  nil-gai  or 
'blue  bull,*  on  the  top  of  a  little  table-land  nearly  half  a  mile  away, 
and  we  took  a  good  look  at  him  through  the  glass  for  fear  we  might 
never  see  him  again.  As  he  stood  upon  the  summit  of  that  high 
ground,  his  dark  body  sharply  outlined  against  the  sky,  he  seemed 
as  large  as  our  American  moose,  and  he  instantly  reminded  me  of 
that  long-legged  and  ungainly  animal  Yet  this  great  lumbering 
animal,  perhaps  four  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  with 
eight-inch  horns  and  tail  nearly  two  feet  long,  is  an  antelope,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  antelope  iBunily. 

"As  the  nil-gai  disappeared  in  the  ravines,  I  started  across  the 
succession  of  hills  and  hollows  that  lay  between  us,  and  iii'an  in- 
credibly short  time  reached  the  place  where  we  last  saw  him.    But 
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the  animal  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  after  a  long  aearoh  for  him  we 
had  to  give  up  beaten.  It  was  utterly  impoesible  to  track  him  over 
that  hard  and  barren  day.  We  heaid  two  ahota  from  Major  Boas, 
and  on  looking  in  his  direction  saw  two  nil-gai  dimb  out  of  the 
nmnes  and  go  galloping  off  across  the  upiiuid&  They  went  at 
a  hea^yi  lumbering  paoe»  more  like  the  nmning  of  cows  than  ante- 
lopes. The  Hindoos^  with  a  total  disregard  for  natural  classifica- 
tion, assert  that  this  animal  is  a  '  cow'  and  not  an  antelope,  and 
therefore  a  very  sacred  animal  They  will  not  touch  the  nil-gai, 
but  will  eat  all  other  antelopes. 

''It had  been  our  rule  to  return  to  camp  about  ten  o'clock  every 
morning,  and  rest  quietly  during  the  midday  heat^  which  in  the 
rarines  was  intense ;  but  in  the  hope  of  finding  nil-gai  we  pushed 
on  and  on  in  a  wide  circuit  far  into  the  ravine&  While  walking 
quietly  down  the  bed  of  a  ravine  we  espied  two  gazelles  browsing 
upon  the  scanty  leaves  of  an  acacia.  Both  were  does,  and  I  fired 
at  the  nearest  one.  They  wheeled  and  bounded  out  of  sights  and 
upon  nmning  forward  we  found  the  grass  bespattered  with  ar* 
tetial  blood  which  had  gushed  out  from  a  mortal  wound.  We 
started  at  once  on  the  bloody  trail  and  soon  found  the  doe  lying 
gaqping  under  a  bush.  (This  was  the  female  which  possessed  un- 
usually long  horns,  mentioned  in  a  former  paragraph.)  Within 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  we  saw  her  browsing  quietly  under 
the  acada,  her  skin  was  hanging  across  Wazir's  rifle  and  the  vul^ 
tores  were  tearing  at  her  flesh.  Then  I  turned  my  face  toward 
camp.  Passing  through  a  village  we  rested,  drank  quantities  of 
water  and  ate  some  roasted  gram,  which  is  about  as  good  as  parched 
com.  Within  a  mile  of  camp  we  met  a  horse  coming  for  me,  and  a 
Uvely  gallop  soon  brou^t  me  to  the  tents.  Major  Boss  had  shot 
a  fine  buck  gazelle  and  a  cow  nil-gai,  which  were  soon  brouglit  in 
upon  acart  The  intense  heat  of  the  son  had  quite  roasted  the  skin 
on  the  side  that  was  uppermost,  so  that  its  elasticity  was  gone  for- 
^  ever.  This  animal  was  of  an  iron-gray  color,  without  homsi,  and 
^  about  the  si2se  of  the  female  wapiti  ((krm»  CanadeTma),  After 
coming  in  from  a  hunt,  we  always  took  a  bath  the  fijst  thing  and 
drained  all  the  jars  of  drinking-water.  *  Qive  us  this  day  our  daily 
bath,'  is  the  universal  cry  in  India. 

" '  Tiffin '  over  (two  o'dock  dinner),  Oarlo  and  I  fell  to  work  on 
our  specimens,  and  before  night  the  'bag'  received  an  addition  of 
one  saras  crane,  three  spoonbills  {PlaJtdea  leucorodia),  and  three 
blade-backed  geese  {Sarddiomis  mekmimotua),  shot  by  my  frienda" 
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The  next  day,  in  the  erening,  we  rode  to  a  bit  of  lowland  be- 
tween the  ravinee  and  the  riTer.  On  the  way  we  Burprieed  a  large 
wolf  {Cania paU^f>e$),  making  for  the  raTinea  with  a  black  kid  in  his 
month.  As  bad  lock  would  have  it»  we  were  both  without  our 
rifles,  having  sent  them  ahead  with  the  bearers.  We  gave  chase  at 
once,  but  the  wolf  entered  the  ravines  where  we  could  not  follow 
on  horseback.  These  brutes  are  very  destructive  to  small  Animftla 
of  all  kinds,  killing  goats,  sheep,  and  calves,  and  running  down  ga- 
zelle and  antelope.  The  Indian  Qovemment  pays  a  reward  for 
the  killing  of  wolves,  and  in  1876,  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-six  of  these  miserable  brutes  were  destroyed. 

On  reaching  our  destination,  we  found  several  gazelles  feeding 
out  in  the  open  plain  with  a  scattered  herd  of  cattle,  and  I  brought 
down  a  buck  at  one  hundred'  and  thirty  yards.  Major  Boss  shot 
a  hare  {Lq>u8  ruficaudaius)  for  me.  It  jumped  out  of  a  bush 
almost  at  our  feet  and  went  bounding  o£^  when  the  Major  made  a 
brilliant  shot  vnth  his  rifle,  striking  the  hare  with  an  explosive 
express  bullet  which  blew  it  all  to  pieces.  The  head  lay  in  one 
place,  the  legs  were  scattered  about  in  various  directions,  and  the 
tail  hung  up  in  the'top  of  a  little  bush  like  a  signal  of  distresa 

At  the  end  of  seven  days'  shooting  we  had  accounted  for  fifteen 
gazelle  and  one  nil-gai,  not  counting  smaller  specimens ;  and, 
sending  my  lot  of  skins  and  skeletons  across  country  by  bullock- 
cart,  I  returned  to  Etawah  by  rail 

The  sasin  anteldpe,  or  '^  black  buck "  of  sportsmen  {Antdope 
bezoartioa),  is  another  animal  which  is  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  GangefrJumna  Dooab,  as  well  as  many  other  portions  of 
India  from  the  Punjab  to  Tutucorin,  very  nearly  to  Cape  Oomorin. 
In  some  districts  liiey  are  found  in  immense  herds  of  several 
thousand  individuals,  and,  wherever  they  are,  they  do  great 
damage  to  crops.  It  is  the  universal  custom,  or  railier  the  ne- 
cessity, of  the  natives  who  live  in  the  game-infested  districts,  to 
build  small  elevated  platforms  of  poles  out  in  their  fields,  on  which 
they  patiently  sit  all  nighty  beating  tom4oms  and  shouting  to  keep 
away  the  deer  and  wild  pigs.  As  a  rule,  the  common  people  of 
India  are  not  allowed  to  possess  fire-arms  of  any  description,  or 
rather  no  one  is  allowed  to  supply  them,  and  hence  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  density  of  its  population  and  the  perpetual 
hunger  of  its  people,  is  quite  overrun  vrith  game,  some  kinds  of 
which  devour  the  crops  of  the  agriculturists,  while  others  prey 
upon  domestic  animals  and  the  people  themselves.    The  British 
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GoTemment  does  not,  however,  object  to  the  employment  of  pro- 
fessional natiye  hunters,  or  '*  shikarees,"  for  thinning  out  the  game, 
and  all  such  persons  are  duly  licensed  by  the  magistrates. 

The  sasin  antelope  stands  from  32  to  34  inches  in  shoulder 
height,  length  of  body  and  head  about  46  to  48  inches,  and  tail  6^ 
inches.  The  does  and  all  the  young  bucks  are  of  the  same  color,  a 
pale  yellowish  fawn  color  above,  with  all  the  under  parts  white. 
As  the  bucks  grow  older  they  begin  to  acquire  a  dark  streak  from 
the  knees  straight  up  to  the  shoulder,  which  gradually  extends 
backward  along  the  sides  and  deepens  in  color  with  increasing 
age,  until  at  last,  when  the  animal  has  come  to  full  majority,  the 
vertical  shoulder  stripe  is  almost  black  and  the  sides  of  the  body, 
neck,  and  head  are  of  a  rich  dark  brown.  The  female  has  no 
horns,  and  those  of  the  young  light-colored  bucks  are  of  course 
short  and  comparatively  insignificant,  but  the  old  black  buck  is 
crowned  by  a  royal  pair,  twenty  to  twenty-five  inches  long.  They 
are  black,  spirally  twisted  in  four  or  fiMs  turns,  strongly  ringed 
from  the  base  up  to  the  last  curve,  and  diverge  into  a  perfect  Y. 
The  old  male  is,  in  every  reefpect,  a  very  handsome  animal 

A  few  days  after  our  gazelle  hunt,  my  friends  completed  the 
sarvey  of  their  canal  and  came  to  Etawah.  Wishing  now  to  obtain 
a  specimen  of  the  sasin  antelope,  Major  Boss  and  I  collected  our 
forces  once  more  and  went  to  Shekoabad,  a  railway  station  thirty- 
four  miles  above  Etawah.  Here  antelopes  were  very  numerous 
within  easy  reach  of  the  station,  and,  putting  up  at  the  dak  bun- 
galow, we  sallied  out  morning  and  evening.  An  account  of  our 
first  morning's  work  wil^  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  black- 
buck  shooting  and  the  habits  of  the  animaL 

Starting  out  at  daybreak,  we  found  a  small  herd  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  station,  but  it  contained  no  good  buck,  and  on  firing  at 
two  hundred  yards  we  each  missed  a  doe  and  went  on.  The 
level  plain  is  so  thickly  dotted  with  villages  that  we  saw  we  could 
only  fire  with  extreme  caution.  Fortunately  the  crops  had  been 
gathered  and  the  people  were  threshing,  else  we  would  scarcely  have 
dared  to  shoot  at  all  The  crops  here  are  watered  by  irrigation, 
and  every  four  or  five  acres  has  its  well  and  a  sloping  embankment 
of  earth  beside  it,  thrown  up  so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane,  down 
which  the  bullocks  are  driven  as  they  haul  up  the  skins  fall  of 
water.  These  weUs  are  never  covered  or  enclosed,  and  before  the 
day  was  out  I  nearly  came  to  grief  in  one  of  them. 

We  found  a  herd  of  about  forty  antelopes,  including  one  fine  old 
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buck»  feeding  quietly  near  one  of  these  welLi,  and  we  easily  stalked 
it  under  cover  of  the  embankment  As  nsnal.  Major  Boss  gave  me 
the  first  shot^  and  scrambling  up  to  the  top  of  the  embankment  I 
made  a  brilliant  miss  at  the  old  buck,  distance  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  Major  Boss  fired  and  brought  down  a  young  buck,  and 
the  herd  bolted.  Tnstead  of  running  directly  from  us,  they  swung 
round  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  in  a  straggling  line,  the  old 
buck  bringing  up  the  rear  as  a  sort  of  whippei^in ;  we  paid  our 
respects  to  him  as  he  camte  by  but  missed,  and  the  herd,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  sprang  away  at  race-horse  speed.  As  they 
passed  us,  seyeral  old  does  bounded  high  in  the  air  as  though  they 
were  leaping  oyer  four-foot  hurdles,  and  as  they  dashed  off  down 
the  plain,  we  saw  first  one  and  then  another  spring  high  in  the  air, 
dear  above  the  backs  of  the  others,  come  down  with  stiffened  legs, 
and  be  lost  to  view  in  the  flying  herd.  It  was  an  astonishing  sight 
This  strange  demonstration  in  the  face  of  danger  is  peculiar  to  the 
antelope,  and  whenever  observed  it  betokens  thorough  alarm,  and 
is  a  sort  of  defiant  adieu  to  the  sportsman,  with  the  information 
that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  to  follow. 

In  watching  the  herd  as  it  disappeared,  I  walked  badkward  a 
few  paces,  reloading  my  rifle  at  the  same  time,  until,  happening  to 
look  down  I  saw  that  I  was  standing  upon  the  brink  of  the  open 
well.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I  had  forgotten  its  exist- 
ence, and  had  I  taken  just  one  more  backward  step,  I  would  have 
gone  down  head  first  about  sixty  feet  What  an  aggravating, 
ignominious,  and  disgusting  death  it  would  have  been.  Hindoo 
women  often  commit  suicide  by  jumping  into  the  village  welL 

About  ten  o'clock  we  found  another  herd  of  antelope,  many  of 
which  were  lying  down  for  their  midday  siesta.  There  was  no 
cover  near  them,  so  we  had  to  trust  to  their  unwariness.  With  our 
guns  in  readiness  we  walked  slowly  forward,  apparently  without  no- 
ticing the  animals,  and  made  as  though  we  would  saunter  past  them 
at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  yards.  There  was  a  beautiful 
buck  in  the  herd,  quietly  lying  down  chewing  his  cud.  He  rose 
as  we  approached  but  stood  quite  still,  and  just  as  we  reached  the 
nearest  point  I  slowly  raised  my  rifle  and  fired  at  him.  MysolidbuUet 
passed  through  the  muscles  of  his  fore-arm  and  he  fell  to  his  knees, 
but  recovered  himself  as  I  ran  forward,  and  staggered  away.  Major 
Boss  fired  at  him  without  effect^  and  the  herd  dashed  away,  leaving 
the  wounded  buck  to  his  fate.  We  followed  him  as  fast  as  possible, 
but  the  farther  he  weni^  the  farther  he  seemed  able  to  go.    He 
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passed  mttun  fifty  yarcUi  of  some  natives  tramping  out  wheat  with 
bnl&ocks,  and  stopped  in  an  adjoining  field.  Stealingup  behind  the 
nearest  cover  I  fired  at  him  again,  when  he  started  np  and  slowly 
trotted  o£  Major  Boss  halted  under  a  banyan  tree,  for  the  sun 
was  now  beginning  to  tell  upon  us,  but  I  kept  on.  Disgusted  with 
my  unusually  poor  shooting,  I  determined  to  follow  that  buck  and 
bring  him  down  by  main  strength  if  necessary.  He  trotted  slowly 
along  and  I  hurried  after  him  to  keep  him  in  sight  The  hot  winds 
were  blowing  from  the  northwest^  the  heat  was  intense,  and  it  was 
risking  a  sun-stroke  to  go  on,  for  the  buck  kept  leading  directly 
from  the  station,  now  five  miles  away.  At  intervals  he  would  stop, 
but  he  watched  me  constantly,  and  whenever  I  came  vrithin  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  him  he  would  start  on  again.  The  perspiration  poured 
off  me  like  rain,  and  such  exertion  vras  beginning  to  tell  upon  my 
nerves. 

After  a  time  I  stalked  him  successfully  a  third  time  and  got  a 
shot^  but  perspiration  half  blinded  me,  and  my  arms  were  so  un- 
steady that  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  hit  However,  I  heard  the 
bullet  strike  with  a  dull  thud  upon  his  hide,  and  on  we  went  as  be- 
fora  I  was  determined  to  measure  that  buck's  horns  before  turn- 
ing back.  About  noon  he  halted  again  in  an  open  field,  evidently 
much  distressed,  and  getting  him  in  line  with  an  acacia  I  made  a 
very  creditable  stalk,  wiped  the  perspiration  out  of  my  eyes,  and 
fired  again.  This  time  the  buck  failed  to  run  away.  He  stood  still, 
began  to  gasp  violently,  staggered,  fell  over,  and  the  chase  was 
ended.  One  bullet  had  gone  through  his  fore-arm,  another  through 
his  sternum,  a  third  through  his  withers,  breaking  one  of  the  ver- 
tebral processes,  and  the  last  went  through  his  liver.  I  had  shot  all 
around  the  vital  part&  His  horns  measured  twenty  inches  and 
he  was  in  everyway  a  beauty ;  but  the  manner  of  his  death  left  me 
nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

Jungi  arrived  in  search  of  me  while  I  wsa  cutting  out  the  en- 
trails of  the  buck  to  lessen  his  weighty  and  two  natives  who  came 
up  to  see  the  quarry,  were  easily  persuaded  to  sling  it  under  a 
pole  and  carry  it  to  the  station  for  a  consideration.  We  were  six 
miks  from  home,  and  it  vras  noon ;  but  the  buck  was  dead,  and 
what  cared  we  if  the  plain  vras  like  the  floor  of  an  oven  and  the  air 
like  the  breath  of  a  furnace  ? 

During  my  chase.  Major  Boss  killed  another  buck  almost  as 
Uaekasmine.  Two  hours  later,  a  cold  bath,  dry  dotbes,  and  a  good 
tiiBn  had  set  us  completely  to  rights.    During  the  two  days  we 
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spent  at  Shekoabad,  eight  antelopes^  four  backs,  and  f oor  does  yrere 
called  upon  to  yield  xup  their  akina  and  akeletona  There  is  reallj 
Tery  little  sport  in  hunting  the  sasin  antelope,  because  of  the  un* 
wariness  of  the  animal  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  approached. 
Any  one  who  is  a  Moderately  accurate  rifle-shot  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  can  usually  kill  from  two  to  fiye  in  a  day,  and  if  the 
hunter  isreally^bloodthirstyhemay  bring  down  a  good  many  more 
than  that,  but  as  feur  as  real  sport  is  concerned,  it  is  tame.  There 
is  no  excellent  sport  without  great  labor  on  the  part  of  some  ona 

Upon  returning  to  Etawah,  I  packed  up  my  collection  and 
shipped  it  to  Calcutta,  then  took  a  little  holiday  trip  up  to  Agra 
to  see  the  famous  Taj  MehaL  Ever  since  the  days  of  Heber,  tray- 
ellers  have  lavished  adjectives  and  similes  upon  this  pretty  tomb, 
some  because  they  were  sincere,  and  all  the  rest  because  it  is  the 
fashion  to  do  so.  In  my  opinion,  no  other  structure  in  the  world 
has  been  so  greatly  over-praised  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the 
inf  requency  of  really  fine  and  well-finished  specimens  of  architect- 
ure in  India^  The  abundance  of  mud-huts  and  characteristic  Hindoo 
temples  make  this  really  beautiful  structure  seem  to  be  the  most 
ravishingly  beautiful  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  in- 
coherent ravings,  and  the  constant  strain  upon  the  T^^gl^'g^  language 
on  account  of  the  Taj.  I  do  not  believe  half  the  travellers  who 
have  written  about  it  were  really  sincere  in  such  a  superlative  de- 
gree of  admiration  and  rapture  as  they  have  expressed.  It  is  like 
the  ravings  over  the  expression  of  the  Sphinx — a  face  with  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  lips  hammered  into  one  unsightly  blur,  which  looks  as  if 
some  vrild  animal  had  been  tearing  it  Look  at  the  photographs 
of  it,  if  you  cannot  get  the  object  itsell 

What  are  the  elements  which  make  up  this  *'  dream  in  marble," 
this  *' psalm  in  stone,"  this  '^  essence  of  architectural  beauty,"  this 
Taj  in  fact  ?  It  has  not  size  certainly,  for  its  width  covers  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  each  way.  Its  dome  is  a  huge  marble ' '  chattie  '* 
turned  bottom  uppermost,  vrith  bulging  sides  and  contracted  base, 
an  exact  model  of  the  useful  vessel  the  gentle  Hindoo  boils  his  rice 
in.  The  building  is  square,  except  that  the  comers  are  cut  oflT, 
and  the  upper  half  of  the  viralls  are  set  with  huge,  empty  niches,  as 
though  they  were  prepared  for  statues  that  were  never  put  in  place. 

llie  minarets  on  the  comers  of  the  terrace  are  low,  dumpy,  and 
plain,  and  in  shape  and  size  are  as  much  like  some  of  the  light-houses 
on  our  Atlantic  sea-board  as  one  billiard  ball  is  like  another.  But 
the  Taj  (as  well  as  the  minarets)  is  built  of  white  marble,  which 
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has  neTer  been  discolored  by  smoke  and  soot ;  and  I  suspect  its 
very  cleanliness,  puiitj,  and  lack  of  Hindoo  paint  is  what  renders 
it  so  all-powerful  that  ninely-nine  trayellers  out  of  a  hundred  fall 
down  bdEore  it,  TaJHstmck,  and  the  hundredth  who  survives  is  set 
down  as  a  duU,  soiilless,  and  ignorant  fault-finder,  destitute  of  taste 
and  appreciation.  Would  the  Taj  be  esteemed  so  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful and  so  perfect  in  plan  if  it  were  built  of  brick  or  limestone, 
instead  of  white, marble?  The  inside  of  the  structure  is  wonder- 
fully pretty,  with  its  lotuses  and  lilies  of  precious  stones.  The 
cost  of  the  Taj  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  as  a  monument  to  Love 
it^is  immense ;  but  to  my  mind  there  are  many  buildings  more 
grand,  graceful,  and  imposing  than  this,  and  hundreds  which  seem 
more  sacred. 

The  North-West  Provinces  offer  but  a  barren  field  for  the  bot- 
anist or  entomologist,  at  least  in  the  diy  season.  I  did  not  see  a 
single  serpent  or  lizard,  nor  any  insects  worth  mentioning  during 
my  stay  there.  As  for  the  flora  of  the  country  I  could  tell  practi- 
cally nothing,  for,  owing  to  the  total  lack  of  rain  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  vegetation  is  only  conspicuous  by  its  scantines& 

The  tree  which  figures  most  conspicuously  on  the  plains  of  the 
Dooab  is  the  mango  (Hindoo,  '*aam,"  Mangifera  Indica),  whose 
thick  and  ample  green  top  affords  most  grateful  shade.  These 
trees  are  grown  from  cuttings  planted  by  the  Hindoos,  who  never 
think  of  cutting  down  a  tree  of  any  kind,  or  even  cutting  off  long 
branches,  and  refuse  to  learn  pruning  and  forestry.  They  encour- 
age the  planting  of  these  excellent  shade-trees,  and  the  land  occu- 
pied by  the  mango-groves  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  thorny  acacia,  or  "bubool"  {Acacia  Arabica),  is  the  com- 
monest tree  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  natives  feed  their  goats  on  its  leaves  and  seed-pods,  and 
the  natural  scantiness  of  its  foliage,  this  tree,  which  is  a  very  small 
one,  always  has  a  stunted,  bare,  and  scraggy  appearance.  This  is 
the  tree  which  furnishes  the  gum  arabic  of  commerca  It  grows 
in  the  driest  districts,  apparently  in  defiance  of  droughty  and  is 
common  in  the  "jungles"  of  Northern  India  along  with  Butea 
frandosa,  which  possesses  a  gorgeous,  though  odorless,  scarlet 
flower.  We  found  it  in  bloom  at  Aundya^  on  April  1st,  its  branches 
loaded  vnth  flowers. 

The  "  neem  "  {Azadirachia  Indioa),  is  found  here  and  there,  a 
small  tree  of  which  every  part  seems  to  possess  some  valuable 
medicinal  property.    The  bruised  leaves  are  used  in  healing  sores, 
6 
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sweUingBi  and  rhenmatism,  and  also  aome  diaeaaea  of  the  akin ;  the 
bark  la  aometimea  tiaed  aa  a  aabatitate  for  quinine,  and  alao  aa  a 
tonic ;  a  dye  ia  manufactured  from  the  fruity  and  tite  aeeda  are 
uaed  aa  an  inaect  poiaon ;  the  root  ia  need  aa  a  vermifuge,  and  a 
gum  exudea  from  the  bark.  Ita  wood  ia  very  bitter  and  ia  nerer 
attacked  by  white  anta 

Here  and  there  are  seen  solitary  treea  of  large  size,  moat  of 
which  have  been  planted  by  past  generationa  in  certain  aacred  apota 
or  near  Tillages,  so  that  the  inhabitants  can  sit  in  their  grateful 
shade  and  diacuss  pariah  mattera  There  are  four  large  trees  be- 
longing to  this  dasa,  which  figure  conspicuously  in  the  landscapes 
of  Northern  India.  They  are  the  aacred  fig-tree,  or  ''peepul'' 
(Ficua  rdigiou),  the  banyan,  Hindoo  ''burgud"  {Ficu8  Indica), 
the  tamarind,  "  imli  "  {Ikmctrindtis  Indica),  and  the  "goolur,"  wfaic^ 
latter  is  used  to  bottom  wells  that  have  walla  of  masonry. 

From  Agra  I  started  for  Calcutta^  and  the  Neilgherry  Hilla  in 
Southern  India,  having  spent  eight  very  busy  and  pn^table  weeka 
in  the  North-West  Provinces. 
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On  the  -way  to  Calcutta  I  stopped  for  a  day  at  the  holy  city  of 
Benares,  the  Hmdoo  Mecca  and  the  headquarters  of  Brahminism. 
Crossing  the  Ganges  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  I  soon  found  a  baboo 
who  spoke  English  and  was  willing  to  be  my  guide  for  a  consid- 
eration. We  drore  to  the  Qolden  Temple,  to  the  minarets,  and  to 
the  bathing  ghauts,  and  finally  to  the  place  I  came  particularly  to 
see,  the  Doorga  Ehond,  or  Monkey  Temple,  situated  just  outside 
the  natiye  town.  Along  the  road  leading  to  the  temple  there  were 
monkeys  chasing  each  other  up  and  down,  sitting  on  the  stone 
walls  and  climbing  about  in  the  trees,  their  numbers  increasing 
until  we  reached  the  temple  itsell  So  far  as  its  architecture  is 
concerned,  this  temple  amounts  to  almost  nothing.  In  the  centre 
of  a  paved  yard  stands  a  small  stone  pagoda  no  larger  than  a  sen- 
try-box, in  which  is  a  stone  image  of  a  hideous  black  goddess 
(Doorga),  hung  with  wreaths  of  marigolds,  beside  which  a  stuffed 
monkey  would  seem  divinely  beautiful  Surrounding  this  open 
yard  is  a  high  stone  wall  like  the  walls  of  a  house,  furnished  all 
around  with  shelves  and  niches  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
monkeys.  Adjoining  this  enclosure  is  a  fine  tank  ;  a  wide-spread- 
ing banyan  overshadows  the  place,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  this 
divine  monkey-house. 

Buying  htdf  a  gallon  of  gram  from  a  priest  at  the  entrance,  we 
stepped  within  the  enclosure,  and  then  another  priest  who  was  with 
us  cried  out^  <'  Ah  I  Ah  I  Ah  I "    Directly  there  was  a  grand  rush 
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thioogh  the  doorways,  over  the  walls,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
banyan,  as  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  monkeys  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and 
degrees  of  fatness  came  crowding  around  us  to  be  fed.  Some  im- 
pudent rascals  snatched  handfols  of  gram  and  scampered  of^  cram- 
ming it  into  their  cheeks  as  they  ran ;  some  took  the  food  timidly 
and  with  suspicion,  but  when  we  threw  handfols  of  it  on  the  floor 
there  ensued  a  vigorous  game  of  "  grab-and-snatch-ii"  So  long  as 
the  gram  held  out  we  were  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  each  pair 
of  watchful  brown  eyes  was  fixed  upon  us.  Some  fat  old  fellows 
sat  and  gravely  looked  at  us,  others  made  wry  faces,  some  winked, 
and  some  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  A  few  were  quarrelsome,  and 
there  was  continuous  biting  and  squealing,  while,  after  the  feeding 
was  over,  others  busied  themselyes  in  examining  each  other's  heads 
for  Termin,  just  as  I  remember  seeing  people  do  in  the  streets  of 
Naples  more  than  once. 

What  a  fine  lot  of  monkey  skins  and  skeletons  are  here  run- 
ning to  waste  I  Here  are  specimens  with  a  yengeance,  but  one 
might  better  risk  shooting  a  natiye  than  one  of  these  sacred  pet& 
These  monkeys  are  veiy  sacred,  next  to  the  Brahmin  bull  in  fact, 
because  they  are  descendants  of  Hunuman,  the  famous  monkey-god 
of  Southern  India,  "who  aided  Bama  in  the  conquest  of  Ceylon  by 
forming  a  bridge  of  rooks  opposite  Manaar.  The  figure  of  the 
monkey  who  thus  greatly  distinguished  >>iTnHAlf  ia  often  found  in 
Bindoo  temples  in  the  guise  of  a  man,  with  a  black  monkey-face 
and  a  long  taiL"  * 

The  species  which  infests  this  temple  is  the  grayish-brown, 
short-tailed  Inuua  rhesus,  which  has  conspicuous  red  callosities  and 
is  the  common  monkey  of  all  Northern  India.  In  this  region,  one 
must  know  the  temper  of  the  natiyes  pretty  weU  before  yenturing 
to  shoot  a  monkey,  for  although  this  charming  animal  is  not  wor- 
shipped, he  is  greatly  reverenced  in  many  districts,  and  to  kill  one 
would  precipitate  a  row  with  the  natives,  the  net  results  of  which 
would  be  highly  uncertain.  Some  Anglo-Indians  have  assured  me 
that  at  Benares  any  one  IdUing  a  monkey  would  be  almost  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  natiye&  But  Benares  is  the  headquarters  of  fanati- 
cism. 

In  the  bazaar  we  met  a  big  Brahmin  bull  stalking  along  the 
narrow  street^  crowding  the  people  right  and  left,  and  sticking  his 
nose  into  one  basket  of  grain  after  another  as  freely  as  if  he  owned 

*  Jerdon. 
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the  whole  city.  And  is  he  not  monarch  of  all  he  smrejs  ?  These 
hrutes  become  so  accustomed  to  servile  reverence  that  they  are 
bold  and  ineolent,  and  whoever  does  not  make  way  for  them  will 
very  likely  get  trampled  upon,  if  not  knocked  down.  The  most 
daring  Suropean  never  ventures  to  strike  a  Brahmin  bull  in  this 
city,  nor  even  to  swear  at  him  if  the  natives  know  it  Any  Hindoo 
would  rather  kill  ten  Christians  than  one  Brahmin  bull,  and  it 
would  no  doubt  be  safer  fora  Christian  to  kill  ten  natives  than  one 
of  these  brutes,  provided  he  escaped  the  British  authoritiea 

This  reminds  me  of  another  sacred  animal,  some  specimens  of 

which  I  saw  in  Allahabad,  and  here  again  in  Benarea    I  refer  to 

the  fakirs.     Allahabad  was  full  of  them.    I  shall  never  forget  an 

apparition  that  I  encountered  suddenly  one  day  in  the  bazaar  of 

that  dty  -while  Carlo  and  I  were  out  on  a  shopping  expedition. 

We  were  standing  at  a  grain  stall  buying  some  rice,  when  there 

suddenly  appeared  at  my  elbow  a  man  (in  external  form  at  least) 

entirely  naked,  except  a  very  small  and  very  dirty  rag  around  his 

loins,  and  a  staff  in  his  hand.     He  was  tall,  lank,  and  bony,  his 

beard  was  tangled,  full  of  dirt^  and  came  far  down  his  hairy  breast 

His  long,  matted  hair  hung  around  his  shoulders  hke  a  bimdle  of 

Tmtwiated  hemp  ropes.    His  body  was  mangy  and  caked  with  dirt 

of  a  yearns  standing,  apparently,  Ids  daws  were  long  and  dirty,  and 

he  was  certainly  the  most  disgusting  object  I  ever  saw  in  human 

form. 

*'  Carlo,"  said  I,  ''what  kind  of  an  animal  is  this? " 
"  That  Hindoo  holy-man,  sir.    He  never  wash  he-self ;  all  same 
one  pig." 

The  fakir  was  going  around  collecting  money  of  the  shop-keep- 
ers. He  said  never  a  word  to  any  of  them,  but  walked  around  and 
held  out  a  piece  of  cocoanut  shell,  into  which  the  bazaar-men 
dropped  their  "  pice  "  without  a  word.  He  went  about  it  quite  like 
a  limdlord  collecting  his  rent  And  this  was  one  of  the  fakirs, 
those  holy  men  (there  are  nearly  ninety  thousand  of  them,  it  is 
said)  whose  feet  and  garments  are  kissed  by  men  and  women,  and 
who  are,  in  popular  estimation,  saints  I 

The  Hindoos  are  essentially  beast- worshippers.  They  reverence 
the  Brahmin  buU,  the  monkey,  peacock,  crocodile,  cobra  and  other 
serpents — and  these  are  the  least  objectionable  of  all  their  gods. 
We  can  forgive  them  for  worshipping  all  these,  because  they  are 
cleanly  and  respectable  animals ;  but  for  their  reverence  of  such 
degraded,  filthy,  naked,  and  unclean  beasts  as  these  fakirs^  there  is 
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amply  no  excuse.  Indeed,  I  beliere  the  anitnalfl  mentioned  abore 
are  the  only  decent  objects  of  worship  the  Hindoos  recognize.  A 
scaly  dd  mugger  is  a  worthy  god  in  comparison  with  the  most 
common  object  of  worship  in  all  India,  the  name  of  which  is  not  to 
be  written.  Their  gods  and  goddesses  are  bloodthizsly  and  cruel 
monsters,  guilfy  of  adulteiy  and  incest,  and  some  of  the  rites  by 
which  they  are  worshipped  are  so  obscene  that  they  can  never  be 
recorded.  If  there  is  a  religion  in  existence  which  is  destitute  of 
even  one  redeeming  quality,  Hindooism  is  the  one.  If  there  is  one 
which  is  wholly  ''  earthly,  sensual,  dcTilish,"  it  is  thia  It  is  a  re- 
ligion of  frauds^  cruelties,  and  horrors. 

Leaving  the  Holy  (?)  City  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
rode  all  that  day  over  the  same  hot^  dusty,  and  seemingly  barren 
plain  which  we  have  been  crossing  nearly  ever  since  we  left  Bombay. 
By  daylight  the  next  morning  the  scene  had  changed,  and  the  plain 
was  dotted  over  with  groves  of  pidms.  What  a  blessed  relief  from 
that  wide,  level,  thirsty-looking  expanse,  without  forest  or  thickets, 
hills  or  valleys,  to  rdieve  the  eye  or  excite  the  interest  As  we 
sped  rapidly  along,  the  green  palm-groves  gradually  grew  denser 
and  thicker,  and  finally  blended  into  one  continuous  jungle.  This 
is  the  India  we  have  been  longing  to  see — ^thiok  jungle  with  shady 
lanes  running  through  it,  thatched  huts  nestling  among  the  cocoa- 
nut  groves,  banana-trees  reaching  their  broad  green  leaves  over  the 
garden  fences,  tanks  with  villages  beside  them,  and  tropical  mois- 
ture and  luxuriance.  Ftesently  we  reached  Howrah,  the  busy  ter- 
minus of  the  railway  and  the  Brooklyn  of  Calcutta,  crossed  the 
Hoogly  on  the  fine,  new  pontoon  bridge,  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  ever  constructed,  and  were  in  Oalcutta,  the  City  of  Palaoea 
''But  where  are  the  Palaces ? "  is  the  natural  queiy  of  every  trav- 
eller. It  is  a  conundrum,  and  I  give  it  up.  The  palace  of  the  ex- 
king  of  Oudh  is  the  only  one  I  saw  or  heard  ot  and  that  is  an 
hour's  drive  from  the  city. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  European  quarter  of  Oalcutta  is  per- 
fectly satishctory — fine  Qovemment  buildings,  wide  and  regular 
streets,  a  spacious  esplanade  called  the  Maidan,  a  pleasure  gar- 
den, the  Eden,  and  the  customary  statues  in  each.  The  Imperial 
Museum  has  just  taken  possession  of  a  huge  rectangular  pile,  built 
expressly  for  it,  but  its  collections  are  by  no  means  what  a  natural- 
ist has  a  right  to  expect  In  some  departments  the  collection  is 
even  poor,  some  of  the  most  important  Asiatic  forms  being  oon« 
spicuous  only  by  their  absence.    The  collection  of  East  Indian  Che^ 
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lama  is  rery  complete  and  the  spedmens  are  beautifully  prepared. 
I  had  expected  to  devote  a  week  or  more  to  studying  the  fishes  and 
reptiles  which  I  should  find  here,  but  the  absence  of  classified  speci- 
mens rendered  it  impoesibla*  I  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Dr.  Anderson,  the  eminent  Director  of  the  Museum. 

In  Calcutta  I  began  to  realize  very  keenly  that  the  hot  season 
had  set  in,  and  hastened  my  preparations  to  depart  for  South- 
em  India.  The  thermometer  steadily  stood  at  98°  to  100^  in  the 
shade,  and  the  nights  were  almost  as  hot  as  the  days.  There  are 
different  qualities  of  heat,  just  as  there  are  different  degreea  At 
home,  we  work  out  in  the  fields  when  the  thermometer  stands  at 
102^  in  the  shade,  with  only  a  thin  straw  hat  for  a  head-covering, 
whereas  if  a  white  man  should  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  here 
with  the  same  temperature,  he  would  soon  be  hors  de  combat.  Here, 
every  office  is  provided  with  its  long  swinging  £Ems  called  ''  punk- 
ahs," which  hang  from  the  ceiling  over  the  desks  and  are  puUed 
vigorously  to  and  fro  all  day  long  by  coolies  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  Every  dinner-table  has  its  punkah,  and 
nearly  every  European  has  one  over  his  bed  and  a  coolie  crouched 
down  outside  his  door,  pulling  steadily  all  night  long,  fanning  the 
''Sahib"  while  he  deeps,  or  until  the  coolie  himself  falls  asleep, 
and  the  Sahib  goes  into  a  nightmare  and  awakes  drenched  with 
perspiration  and  gasping  for  breatL  Instead  of  storm-doors  such 
as  we  have  to  keep  out  the  piercing  cold,  here  we  see  the  very 
same  idea  followed  out  in  an  opposite  way.  The  doors  of  many 
houses  and  English  shops  are  provided  with  open  screens  of  grass, 
or  "  cuscus,"  upon  which  water  is  constantly  thrown  by  the  coolies, 
BO  that  the  air  in  passing  through  them  will  be  cooled  and  charged 
with  moisture,  and  render  life  less  of  a  burden  to  those  within. 
These  are  the  "  tatties  "  so  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  Euro- 
peans in  Northern  India  during  the  hot  season,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  dreaded  ''  hot  winds." 

Having  carefully  packed  up  my  collection,  and  shipped  it  aboard 
a  vessel  bpund  for  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  May  6th  I  em- 
barked on  the  French  Messageries  steamer  Meinamy  lot  Madras. 
The  broad  and  deep  Hoogly  Biver  forms  the  harbor  of  Calcutta,  and 
below  the  pontoon  bridge  the  sailing  vessels  are  moored  dose  to- 
gether along  the  eastern  shore  by  strong  chain  cables,  while  the 
steamers  lie  at  the  jetties  which  have  been  built  here  and  there  on 


*  It  muit  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  was  written  in  1877. 
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the  same  side,  but  farther  down  the  streanL  As  we  steamed  dowlj 
down  the  Hoogly  and  left  the  ''  City  of  Palaces  "  (sic)  behind  ua, 
the  pahn-groYes  and  coooanat  gardens  gradually  disappeared,  until 
there  remained  only  a  low  and  flat  alluvial  plain,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  patches  of  low  jungle,  straggling  native  huts,  grain 
stacks,  and  herds  of  grazing  cattle. 

The  delta  is,  of  course,  green  and  fertile,  but  we  are  entirely 
disappointed  of  the  lofty  trees  and  luxuriant  tangle  of  vegetation 
which  we  have  had  indelibly  pictured  in  our  mind  ever  since  we 
first  heard  of  India.  And  yet,  away  over  on  our  left  lie  the  Sun- 
derbunds,  a  vast  labyrinth  of  channels,  creeks,  and  bayous»  and 
islands  clad  with  low,  scrubby  jungle,  that  really  does  afford  shelter 
for  wild  hogs,  spotted  deer,  jackals^  crocodiles,  and  an  occasional 
tiger  and  rhinoceroa  I  had  intended  to  make  a  hunting  trip  to 
this  famous  game  district^  but  upon  questioning  those  who  had 
been  there  I  found  that  I  could  not  be  certain  of  finding  anything 
except  wild  pigs  and  deer,  which  was  not  a  satisfactory  prospect 

How  rudely  a  little  travel  lays  in  ruins  some  of  our  most  cher- 
ished ideas,  impressions  which  have  been  honestly  acquired,  too. 
Here  have  we  travelled  over  sixteen  hundred  miles  in  India,  with- 
out seeing  a  tropical  forest^  or  even  a  tropical  landscape,  until 
reaching  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Judging  from  the  tales  of  cer- 
tain travellers  and  sea-captains,  I  expected  to  see  the  Hoogly  below 
Calcutta  almost  covered  with  the  bodies  of  dead  Hindoos,  whereas 
we  saw  never  a  one.  Neither  were  there  any  swarms  of  native 
craft  I  was  surprised  at  the  scarcity  of  birds  along  the  river,  for 
we  saw  only  half  a  dozen  small  egrets  {Herodias  egrettoides),  feed- 
ing in  a  salt  marsh,  and  two  gulls  (L.  rudibunda)  flying  overhead. 

At  sunset  we  anchored  in  the  river  at  Diamond  Harbor,  for  we 
were  yet  many  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  no  vessel  dares  to  navi- 
gate this  treacherous  river  after  nightfall  Even  in  the  daytime  it 
is  difficult  enough  to  steer  dear  of  its  shifting  quicksand& 

While  we  lay  at  anchor,  some  of  the  sailors  (French)  went  fish- 
ing over  the  bows  and  caught  a  shark  about  four  feet  long.  Di- 
rectly it  was  landed  upon  the  deck,  they  procured  a  lantern  and  a 
knife  and  went  to  work  to  dissect  their  specimen  as  scientifically  as 
they  knew  how.  For  half  an  hour  those  big,  rough  fellows  worked 
over  that  animal,  studying  its  anatomy  with  as  much  interest  as  a 
party  of  savants.  I  wondered  if  American  sailors  would  have  felt  as 
much  interest  in  a  common  shark,  and  whether  an  American  mate 
would  not  have  ordered  the  men  to  "  heave  that  overboard "  for 
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fear  of  soiling  the  deck.  The  first  shark  I  ever  caught  was  at 
Nassau,  R  L,  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  OUy  of  New  York,  and 
while  I  was  gone  below  for  a  knif e.  Captain  Deakin  ordered  a  sailor 
to  "heave  that  overboard  before  he  makes  a  mess  of  ii"  But  Cap- 
tain Deakin  despised  second-class  passengers  on  principle,  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  do  them  a  mean  turn ;  in  which  he  was  like 
nearly  all  the  other  American  and  English  steamship  officers  I  ever 
met. 

The  banks  of  the  Hoogly  sink  by  such  a  gentle  gradient  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  really  miles  at  sea 
— quite  out  of  sight  of  land  in  &ct — ^and  the  navigation  of  the  river 
is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  A  long,  winding  line  of  buoys 
marks  the  channel  out  to  the  light-ship  and  pilot-brig  at  the  Sand- 
heads,  without  which  no  large  vessel  could  ever  reach  Calcutta,  for 
the  banks  are  of  fine  sand  and  the  channel  is  constantly  shifting. 
The  Calcutta  Pilot  Service  very  judiciously  consists  of  Englishmen, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  war  no  hostile  fleet  could  by  any  human 
possibility  find  its  way  up  to  Calcutta.  The  Sandheads  are  visible 
only  upon  the  captain's  chart  now,  but  in  due  course  of  time  there 
will  be  villages  and  rice-fields  where  is  now  smooth  water. 

The  fourth  morning  from  Calcutta  we  reached  Madra&  From 
north  to  south  stretched  a  low,  sandy  coast,  fringed  with  white 
breakers,  without  a  sign  of  bay,  harbor,  or  sheltering  river-mouth, 
or  even  a  break  in  the  surf.  Ships  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  exposed 
to  the  full  fury  of  the  storms,  and  during  the  cyclones  which  fre- 
quently risit  Madras,  vessels  are  often  swept  upon  the  beach  and 
dashed  to  pieces.  Those  that  are  able  usually  slip  their  cables  and 
put  to  sea,  preferring  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  storm  in  deep  water, 
with  plenty  of  sea-room. 

Until  the  construction  of  the  long  iron  pier  which  extends  out 
into  the  sea,  far  beyond  the  surf,  all  communication  with  the  shore 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  famous  masiilah  boats  common  to 
the  Coromandel  coast,  which  are  bmlt  for  the  express  purpose  of 
going  through  the  breakers.  They  are  very  deep  and  wide  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  built  of  a  light,  tough,  and  pliant  Ceylon 
wood  called  "hallmillia"  {Berrya  amoniUa),  and  the  planks  are 
sewed  together  instead  of  nailed,  so  that  when  a  sea  strikes  the  side 
of  a  boat  the  planks  yield  sufficiently  to  deaden  the  force  of  the 
shock.  But  the  fault  of  the  mawnlah  boat  is  that  it  will  go  to  pieces 
by  the  ripping  of  its  seams  just  when  it  ought  not  Scarcely  a 
week  goes  by  but  the  daily  papers  mention  how  **  Masulah  boat  No. 
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8o-and-80»  returning  from  snch-a-ahip  laden  ^th  rioe,  went  to  pieces 
in  the  surf  and  the  cargo  was  lost  The  crew  escaped  by  swim- 
ming.** 

Looking  shoreward  from  the  ship,  we  see  a  long  row  of  square- 
built^  flat-roofed  warehousesi  stores,  and  banks  extending  along 
the  shore  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  surl  To  the  south  of  this 
there  is  a  tall  light-house,  a  fort  (St  Qeozge),  and  behind  these  a 
wide  esplanade,  beyond  which  the  city  spreads  out  indefinitely. 
There  is  nothing  prominent  about  Madras,  no  lofty  buildings  loom- 
ing up  above  the  smaller  one,  no  domes,  nor  diuroh-spiree,  nor 
even  a  palm-tree. 

In  good  weather  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  or  danger  in 
going  through  the  surt  and  a  masnlah  boat  soon  landed  us  high 
and  dry  upon  the  sand.  Perhaps  Madras  never  appeared  to  worse 
advantage  than  it  did  then,  in  May,  1877.  The  second  year  of 
drought  and  famine  had  filled  the  city  with  an  immense  crowd  of 
half Hstarved,  and  four-fifths  naked  wretches,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  fairly  swarmed  in  every  street  and  alleyway.  The  trees 
were  almost  leafless,  the  groimd  was  baked  and  bare,  and  from 
morning  till  night  the  sultry  air  was  full  of  blinding  red  dust  which 
covered  everything,  even  penetrating  the  closed  sleeping-rooms  and 
coating  the  furniture  and  bed-curtains.  The  city  had  taken  on  a 
dull,  reddish-brown  color,  instead  of  its  traditional  yellow. 

For  half  a  mile  the  beach  was  covered  with  mafnilah  boats,  and 
bags  of  rice  stacked  up  eight  feet  high,  at  which  a  swarm  of  coolies 
worked  like  a  huge  colony  of  black  ants,  unloading  boats  and  car- 
rying rice-bags  up  to  the  level  of  the  street  The  streets  near  the 
beach  were  crowded  with  carts,  which,  when  laden  with  lioe  were 
dragged  away  to  the  railway  station  by  coolies  instead  of  bullocks. 

Women  and  children  with  baskets  followed  the  laden  carts,  and 
whenever  a  lice-bag  sprung  a  leak  and  a  little  grain  was  spilled  in 
the  dust^  the  dirt  was  swept  up  and  carried  away  to  be  sifted  for 
the  few  grains  of  rice  it  cbntdned.  Emaciated  beggars  swarmed 
about  the  hotel  doors,  begging  with  the  piteous  pantomime  of  hun- 
ger, or  with  the  long-drawn  wail  of  *'  Sawme e ! "   In  the  streets, 

boys  ran  along  beside  the  open  gharry,  holding  out  their  hands  and 
crying  "  Sahib  I "  at  every  rod ;  and  no  matter  where  the  carriage 
stopped,  there  was  always  a  living  skeleton  at  hand  to  rise  up,  pat 
its  hollow  stomach  with  one  hand  and  hold  out  the  other  for  alms. 

At  first  I  thought  the  Madrasees  were  four  or  five  shades  blacker 
than  the  natives  of  Northern  India,  but  their  seeming  so  was  only 
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because  they  were  so  very  nude.  At  first  so  maob  semi-nudity 
YTBB  Tery  repulsive,  but  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  it  What 
a  mercy  it  is  that  these  poor  fiunine-stricken  wretches  do  not  have 
to  contend  with  cold  as  well  as  hunger,  and  that  under  this  blazing 
sun  no  one  can  suffer  much  from  lack  of  clothes. 

No  government  ever  tried  harder  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
fiunine  than  the  administration  of  the  so-called  Benighted  Presi- 
dency. In  the  distressed  districts  there  were  reUef  works,  relief 
camps,  and  hospitals,  without  which  the  wretched  natives  would 
have  died  by  thousands.  The  railways  were  taxed  to  the  utmost 
of  their  resources  to  remove  the  grain  from  Madras  to  the  famine 
districts  fast  enough  to  keep  the  people  from  absolute  starvation. 
But  for  the  railways,  it  is  probable  that  three-fifths  of  the  people  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  would  have  died.  The  natives  look  upon 
the  British  occupancy  of  their  country  as  a  punishment  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  gods  for  past  misdeeds,  and  they  believe  that  the 
expiation  of  their  sins  wiU  in  time  be  completed  and  the  punish- 
ment removed.  They  had  better  pray  for  their  gods  to  punish 
them  some  more  in  that  way.  Lucky  it  is  for  them  that  English- 
men have  built  roads  and  railways  for  them,  and  that  in  time  of 
famine  England  stLQ  acknowledges  every  wretch  of  them  as  a  Brit- 
ish subject^  to  be  fed  and  doctored  at  any  cost 

The  Madras  Qovemment  Museum  is  an  institution  of  which  the 
"Benighted  Presidency"  may  well  be  proud.  It  approaches  my 
ideal  of  a  museum  for  the  people,  and  to  judge  from  the  crowds  of 
natives  which  throng  its  galleiies,  the  people  appreciate  it.  The 
coUectiou  of  stuffed  fishes  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,'  not  only  as 
to  the  number  of  genera  (local  forms  are  best  represented,  of 
course),  but  also  as  to  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  speci- 
mens have  been  prepared.  Fortunately  for  the  taxidermist,  Mr.  P. 
Anthony  PiUay,  he  receives  nearly  all  his  specimens  fresh  from  the 
ocean,  and  fortunately  for  them,  he  prepares  them  with  remarkable 
ddlL  The  collection  of  mammals  peculiar  to  Southern  India  is 
very  instructive,  and  that  of  invertebrates  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
even  more  sa  The  Herbarium  contains  an  immense  number  of 
botanical  specimens.  During  my  visits  to  the  Museum  I  frequently 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  its  director,  Dr.  Bidie,  who  kindly  gave 
me  much  information  and  useful  advice  concerning  my  intended 
work  in  Southern  Lidia. 

At  Madras  I  encountered  another  native  language  (Tamil),  and 
was  of  course  obliged  to  have  another  servant  to  speak  it  for  me. 
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The  custom  with  Europeans  in  India  is  to  have  three  or  four  sei^ 
yants  to  do  the  work  of  one  man,  and  had  I  followed  the  ordinary 
rule,  I  should  have  hired  one  man  as  a  oook,  another  as  "  bearer," 
another  as  general  assistant^  and  a  fourth  loafer  to  boss  the  other 
three.  Instead  of  thati  engaged  a  man  whose  oaste  could  not  pos- 
sibly stand  in  the  way  of  his  doing  any  kind  of  work,  who  spoke 
English  Tery  tolerably,  and  was  an  impudent  rascal  I  told  him  I 
would  require  him  to  do  the  work  of  two  ordinary  servants,  for 
whic^Iwould  pay  him  double  wages»  the  most  satiafaotozy  arrange- 
ment a  traTeller  can  make. 

I  had  come  to  Madras  to  collect  mammals  of  all  sizes,  and  in 
order  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  plains  during  the  hottest  months, 
and  also  to  find  good  collecting  ground  at  the  same  time,  I  de» 
dd^  to  visit  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  Accordingly,  three  days  after 
reaching  Madras,  I  packed  up  and  started  by  rail  for  the  foot  of  the 
Hills,  accompanied  by  my  new  servant  Appoo,  as  great  a  fraud  as 
I  could  have  found  in  a  month. 
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THE  NEILGHEBBY  HTTiTft. 

The  "  Bine  Konntains."— A  Natural  Eden.— Fhysioal  Aspeot— The  Coonoor 
PasB. — Beanty  and  Orandenr.— Climbing  np  to  Paradise. — Ootaoamnnd. — 
Plrodncts  of  the  Hills.— The  Worst  Hotel  in  India.— A  Hunt  in  the  ''De- 
lectable Honntaina."— Above  the  Clonda.— The  Todas.— A  Bemarkable 
People.— Their  Kegative  Qualities. — ^Phenomenal  Laziness.— The  **Paa- 
lanl "  and  the  "  Panlchi.'''Phj8iqne  of  the  Todas.  —Dress.— Poljandrj, 
or  Plnrality  of  Husbands.  — Betrothal,  Marriage,  and  Divorce.  — ^Infanticide. 
—The  Toda  Hnt— The  Knnd.— The  Toda  Buffalo.- Little  Game  bnt 
Splendid  Scenery.— A  Cloud  Scene. — ^An  Empty  Bag,  but  no  B^greta. 

A  BZDB  of  three  hundred  miles  in  a  sonthwesterly  direction  over 
a  hot  and  dusty  leyel  plain  ahnost  as  barren  as  a  brick-yard,  and  in 
places  of  a  brick-red  color,  brought  us  to  Ooimbatore,  from  whence 
a  branch  line  leads  up  north  twenty-fiye  miles  to  the  Tillage  of 
MettapoUium,  near  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherriea  Between  Metta- 
pollium  and  the  foot  of  the  Hills,  lies  the  Bhowani  Biver  and  a 
level  belt  of  luxuriant  tropical  forest  six  miles  wide,  a  dense,  shady 
jungle  of  bamboos,  palms,  ferns,  and  forest  trees.  Beaching  the 
end  of  this  delightful  road,  we  leave  the  carriage  and  start  to  ride 
on  horseback  up  the  Coonoor  Pass,  while  our  light  luggage  is  car- 
ried by  oooliea* 

The  Neilgherry  Bills  (or  ''blue  mountains ** — all  mountains  are 
called  "  hills "  in  India)  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  low,  level 
plain  of  Southern  India,  into  a  lofty,  triangular  table-land  of  an 
average  height  of  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Except  on  the  north,  where  a  narrow,  elevated  ridge  joins  it 
to  the  Western  Ghauts  and  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  this  lofty 
plateau  is  completely  isolated — a  green  and  smiling  garden  in  a 
parched  and  thirsty  plain.  In  general  shape  it  is  a  right-angled 
triangle  of  which  the  base  is  to  the  north,  facing  Mysore  ;  the  per- 
pendicular extends  from  north  to  south  and  faces  the  Malabar  Dis- 

*  There  is  now  a  mountain  railway  up  to  Coonoor. 
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triet ;  the  hypothenuae  extends  northeast  and  soatfawest^  and  the 
apex  reaches  down  to  Coimbatore  and  Palghoai 

The  base  of  the  Neilgherries  is  encircled  by  a  wide  belt  of  dense 
and  unhealthful  forest^  which  affords  abundant  cover  for  elephants^ 
tigers,  bears,  hyienas,  elk,  and  small  deer,  and  has  long  been  famous 
as  a  hunting  ground  for  large  game.  The  sides  of  the  hUls  are 
either  perpendicular  granite  diflb  of  great  height,  or  Tezy  steep 
wooded  slopes  scored  by  deep  ravines  and  rocky  gorge&  Upon 
the  summit  we  see  a  wide  expanse  of  smooth,  rolling  hills  and 
ridges,  which  rise  up  on  the  northeast  and  southwest  into  three 
separate  ranges  of  lofty  peaks,  one  of  which,  Dodabetta,  eight  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  is  the  second  h^hest  peak 
south  of  the  Himalayaa  Five  other  peaks  exceed  eight  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  the  town  of  Ootacamund,  in  the  centre  of  the 
plateau,  is  seven  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.* 

There  are  no  forests  upon  these  hiUs,  nor  continuous  jungle  of 
any  kind ;  but  here  and  there,  upon  wet  hillsides  or  in  moist  hol- 
lows, are  small  patches  of  dense,  leafy  jimgle,  called  "  sholas,"  which 
afford  cover  for  sambur  deer,  munfjac,  foxes,  jackals,  porcupines^ 
black  monkeys,  and  even  tigers. 

The  climate  upon  the  Neilgheny  range  is  truly  delightful 
Owing  to  its  elevation,  it  strikes  the  happy  medium  between  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  drought  and  flood,  so  that  here 
there  is  at  all  seasons  the  "  ethereal  mildness  **  of  peipetual  spring. 
Even  during  the  great  drought  and  consequent  famine  of  1876-77, 
which  prevailed  upon  the  plains,  the  clouds  which  rolled  up  from 
the  southwest  laden  with  moisture  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  encoun- 
tering the  cool  peaks  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  were  compelled  to 
"  drop  down  the  dew."  The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Ootacamund 
is  fifty-five  inches,  and  even  in  1876,  the  first  year  of  the  famine, 
there  were  seventy-six  rainy  days,  and  the  total  rainfall  was  25.16 
inche&  The  average  annual  temperature  at  the  same  place  is 
55.83  degreea  In  1876,  the  mean  temperature  for  July  was  sixty- 
one  degreea  The  air  upon  the  Hills  is  pure,  cool,  and  invigorat- 
ing, and  the  nights  are  decidedly  cold.  Naturally  enough,  this  is 
the  sanitarium  for  Southern  India,  whither  come  enervated  civil 
and  military  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilians  of  all  dasaes,  from  the 

*  The  Neilgherries  are  composed  almost  wholly  of  porphyritio  granite,  cov- 
ered bj  adeep  layer  of  rioh,  black,  and  fertile  soil. 
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plains  to  spend  tlie  hot  months  and  repair  constitutional  damages — 
most  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  corse  of  the  East  Indies — 
"  brandy-and-floda." 

The  Coonoor  Pass  winds  up  one  side  of  a  deep,  rocky  gorge 
which  is  furrowed  straight  down  the  steep  mountain  side  from  top 
to  boUom,  widening  and  deepening  as  it  goes.  On  one  hand  the 
steep  side  of  the  ravine  rises  up  beside  us  almost  like  a  wall,  while 
on  the  other  it  descends  precipitously  from  the  roadside  far  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  where  the  Karteri  Eiver,  a  mountain 
torrent^  goes  dashing  downward  over  its  rocky  bed.  All  the  way 
up,  the  road  is  shaded  by  forest  trees  which  everywhere  cover  that 
side  of  the  ravine  with  a  dense  green  mantle,  and  from  time  to 
time  we  cross  cool  and  shady  little  glens  of  the  most  romantic  de- 
scription, where  little  mountain  streams,  whose  moist  banks  are  cov- 
ered with  exquisite  ferns,  go  tumbhng  downward  over  gnarled 
roots  and  mossy  stonea 

Every  now  and  then  a  turn  in  the  road  gives  us  a  dear  view 
across  the  gorge  to  where  a  lofty  precipice  looms  up  a  thousand 
feet  or  more,  and  looking  backward  we  see  the  hot  plain  we  have 
just  quitted  stretching  out  &u:  below  us  like  a  vast^  unruffled  sea 
of  brown  and  green.  The  higher  we  ascend,  the  cooler  becomes 
the  air,  and  vegetation  takes  on  a  rank  and  luxuriant  freshness 
which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  region  we  have  just  quitted, 
that  we  seem  to  have  climbed  up  out  of  a  fiery  hell  into  a  cool, 
shady,  and  well-watered  paradise. 

But  eveiy  rose  has  its  thorns.  The  "  pony  "  I  rode  (which  was 
furnished  by  the  Madras  Carrying  Co.  at  an  exorbitant  price)  was 
a  wretched,  half-starved,  and  wholly  worn-out  beast  which  it  seemed 
a  sin  to  ride.  At  every  step  it  threatened  to  collapse,  like  the  fa- 
mous "  One-Hoss  Shay."  It  vras  the  first  time  I  ever  bestrode  a 
skeleton,  and  tried  to  make  it  walk.  The  experiment  was  not  a 
successi,  for  about  every  two  rods  my  pony  skeleton  insisted  upon 
stopping,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  second  mile,  I  dismounted  and 
walked  on,  leaving  my  fiery,  xmtamed  steed  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  with  his  head  down,  aprey  to  his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

Two  nules  farther  up  a  ''  fresh  (!)  pony  "  awaited  me.  It  was  a 
slight  improvement  upon  the  first  one,  having  been  fed  only  a  week 
previously ;  but  the  fiiult  of  this  noble  animal  was  that  he  wanted 
to  stop,  and  would  stop  every  few  minutes,  to  look  at  the  scenery. 
After  three  miles  I  abandoned  him  also  as  a  derelict,  and  finished 
the  ascent  on  foot    The  pass  is  nine  miles  long,  aud  at  the  top  we 
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reached  the  pictoresqae  litUe  Tillage  of  Coonoor,  at  an  el0Tati0ii  of 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet 

Twehe  miles  from  Coonoor,  in  the  centre  of  the  Neilgheriy 
plateau,  is  Ootacamund,  the  capital  of  the  Hill  disfcrict^  the  fashion- 
able resort  of  Southern  India,  and  the  headquarters  of  all  the 
sportsmen  who  visit  the  hills.  It  is  the  least  like  a  town  of  any  I 
ever  saw  or  heard  of,  for  it  is  so  effectuaUy  scattered,  over  so  many 
hills,  that  as  a  town  it  has  no  indiTiduality  whatever.  But  it  is  a 
highly  pretentious  one  neverthelees,  with  its  hotels,  club,  pack  of 
hounds,  shops,  and  an  assortment  of  Government  institutions.  A 
network  of  fine  metaUed  roads  run  around  and  over  the  lulls,  and 
a  goodly  number  of  pretty  cottages  and  fine  bungalows  perch  around 
on  the  hill-sides,  each  with  its  spacious  **  compound  "  of  an  acre  or 
more  laid  out  in  shady,  gravelled  walks,  and  terraces  of  flowers. 

As  to  climate  and  natural  scenery,  the  Neilgherries  surpass  any 
mountain  region  I  have  ever  seen,  neither  cold  nor  hot  at  any  sea- 
son, always  green  and  fresh,  and  always  either  softly  beautiful  or 
precipitously  grand.  The  soil  is  veiy  rich,  and  produces  the  finest 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  found  in  Southern  India,  among  which  are 
mangos,  bananas  (or  plantains,  as  they  are  universally  called  here), 
mandarin  oranges,  pineapples,  and  even  pears,  although  I  am  bound 
to  say  the  last-named  tasted  more  like  raw  turnips  than  pears.  The 
common  vegetables  are  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  cauliflowers  of  good 
size  and  quality,  celery,  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  car- 
rots, radishes,  peas,  lettuce,  etc  Tea  and  coffee  are  grown  in  vast 
quantities,  tobacco  is  grown  very  successfully,  and  also  large  quan- 
tities of  cinchona  bark,  from  which  the  priceless  quinine  is  manu- 
factured. 

The  British  Government  knows  how  to  do  some  very  admirable 
things  now  and  then  out  of  pure  charity.  For  instance,  it  owns 
and  manages  a  vast  cinchona  plantation  upon  the  hills,  from  which 
it  manulebctures  qtiinine  in  great  quantities,  and  while  this  great 
fever  specific  is  selling  in  the  extortionate  English  apothecary  shops 
for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rupees  per  ounce,  the  poor  fever-stricken 
native,  or  European  either,  for  that  matter,  can  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment Court-House  and  procure  it  for  one  and  a  half  rupee  per 
ounce.    What  a  boon  is  this  to  suffering  humanity  I 

In  our  glorious  republic,  we  have,  until  veiy  recently,  managed 
this  matter  rather  differently.  We  have  charged  a  snug  little  thirty 
per  ceni  import  duty  upon  quinine,  which  prevented  its  impor- 
tation and  sale  at  a  low  price,  and  protected  a  single  firm  of  chem- 
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ists  while  it  rolled  up  a  princely  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
"  f  eYer-and-ager  "  yiotima  in  the  back  settlements  and  the  Western 
rirer  bottom& 

During  my  stay  at  Ootacamund  (called  Ooty,  for  short),  I  lived 
at  Iieigh's  Alexandra  Hotel,  where,  for  four  rupees  a  day,  I  had  the 
poorest  fare  and  the  worst  attendance  I  ever  put  up  wiih  in  a  hotel 
or  1)oarding-hou8e  of  any  kind,  or  at  any  price.  Although  the  fare 
was  poor  it  had  one  redeeming  feature — there  was  never  very  much 
of  it,  for  mine  hostess  and  her  myrmidons  seemed  to  be  experiment- 
ing upon  me  to  see  how  Httle  a  man  could  live  upon.  But  it  was 
the  best  I  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  In  hotels  like  that, 
the  traveller  who  does  not  spend  nearly  as  much  money  in  brandy, 
soda,  and  cigars  as  his  board  amounts  to,  is  an  unwelcome  gue^ 
and  from  mine  host  to  the  water-carrier  he  is  treated  accordingly. 
The  servants  of  the  Alexandra  recognized  one  set  of  travellers  as 
*'big  gentlemen,"  who  were  entitled  to  their  attention,  and  the 
''small  gentlemen  "  (such  as  I)  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Soon  after  readiing  Ootacamimd  I  met  a  very  enthusiastic  young 
qiortsman,  with  whom  I  planned  a  short  trip  to  the  Neddimullahs, 
a  range  to  the  west^  to  hunt  sambur  deer  {Bttsa  aristotdia),  and 
the  Neilgherry  goat  {Hemiiragua  hylocriua),  which  is  here  (in 
q)ort,  I  suppose)  called  the  "ibex."  We  took  with  us  a  native 
"shikaree"  to  be  our  guide,  and  a  party  of  coolies  who  carried 
upon  their  heads  the  baskets  laden  with  our  camp-outfit,  ammuoi- 
tion,  and  provisions  for  five  days. 

A  brisk  walk  of  about  twdve  miles  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  hollows,  brought  us  to  the  range  of  peaks,  and  at  a  lovely  spot, 
known  as  Betmund,  we  made  our  camp  beside  two  little  Toda  huts^ 
which  sheltered  us  at  night.  Never  have  I  seen  a  lovelier  land- 
scape than  that  which  stretched  before  us  then.  Looking  back 
toward  Ootacamund  we  saw  an  endless  succession  of  rolling  hills 
and  rounded  ridges  covered  with  bright  green  grass,  relieved  here 
and  there  by  dense  sholas  of  a  darker  hue.  The  hills  looked  as  if 
they  had  just  been  gone  over  with  a  lawn-mower,  they  were  sp 
smooth  and  clean.  Near  our  camp  was  a  dear,  cold  mountain 
stream,  while  on  three  sides  of  us  the  hills  rose  into  lofty  peaks, 
still  smooth  in  outline  and  covered  with  short  gn^s.  We  were 
really  among  the  "  delectable  mountains." 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  saw  four  wild  goats  feeding 
near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  tallest  peaks,  at  the  base  of  which 
we  were  encamped    To  the  naked  eye  they  were  the  merest  dark 
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qpecks,  but  with  the  glass  we  easOy  made  them  ont  Dressing 
hastily,  we  were  soon  on  our  way  up  the  steep  side,  and  after  an 
hour's  steady  and  laborious  dimbing  we  reached  the  summit^  made 
a  careful  stalk  over,  and  found — nothing.  All  that  day  and  the 
next  also  we  climbed  up  and  down  those  peaks,  hunted  along  dan- 
gerous predpioes  and  rocky  ridges^  but  found  no  animals.  We 
were  so  high  that  clouds  enveloped  us  more  than  half  the  time  and 
greatly  retarded  our  progress.  They  enabled  us  to  realize  what  a 
wet,  cold,  ai^d  disagreeable  thing  a  doud  is,  when  one  is  in  it,  how- 
ever beautiful  it  may  look  from  below. 

On  the  third  day  we  moved  six  nules  to  the  northeast,  and 
pitched  our  tent  in  ttie  edge  of  a  fine  shola  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
cave  in  the  rocks^  low  down  beside  a  dear  running  brook,  where 
we  were  quite  sheltered  from  the  wind.  A  hundred  yards  away, 
up  the  grassy  dope,  was  a  lypical  Toda  village,  or  "  mund,"  called 
Muddimund,  and  I  was  glad  of  so  good  an  opportonity  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  these  strange  people.  After  all,  the  Todas  are 
the  most  interesting  animals  on  the  Neilghenies,  and  before  them 
wild  goats  and  sambur  sink  into  indgnificance. 

The  Todas  of  the  mund  regarded  our  camping  so  near  fhem  as 
a  sort  of  invadon  of  their  premises,  and  their  suspidon  of  us  rose 
to  podtive  dislike  when,  on  the  second  day,  they  discovered  our 
coolies  had  stolen  a  couple  of  dry  rails  from  their  cattle-pen  and 
cut  them  up  for  fire-wood.  Of  course  it  was  a  perfectly  lawless 
aot^  and  I  quite  admired  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  men  who  came 
down  to  inform  us  of  the  &ct,  and  threaten  to  have  our  men  up  for 
theft  if  the  offence  was  repeated.  As  he  stood  upon  a  bare  rock 
above  our  camp,  with  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  clad  only  in  a  loin 
cloth  and  a  doudy  cotton  dieet  worn  somewhat  like  a  toga,  with 
bare  arms  and  legs,  and  a  mass  of  long,  jet-blade  hair  falling  in 
apostolic  fashion  over  his  shoulders,  he  seemed  like  another  *' John 
the  Baptist  preadiing  in  the  wildemesa"  He  soon  convinced  us 
of  the  error  of  our  ways,  and  a  couple  of  rupees  not  only  acted  like 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters^  but  rendered  him  both  friendly  and 
communicative. 

The  Todas  are  certainly  a  remarkable  tribe,  but  their  qualities 
are  all  of  a  negative  character.  Their  history — which  is  really  a 
history  of  nothing — goes  to  show  that  the  natural  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  progress  of  all  other  races  and  tribes  of  mankind  do  not  af- 
fect them  in  the  least  Man  is  a  progresdve  being,  whose  gradual 
ascent  in  the  scale  of  intdligence  and  refinement  depends  largdy 
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upon  the  nature  of  his  environment^  or  whether  his  surroundings 
are  laYorable  or  un&Yorable  for  his  advancement  He  reaches  his 
highest  level  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  on  good  soil,  vehere  life 
is  not  a  continual  struggle  for  bare  existence. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  changes  which  have  been  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Gbver^ment»  as  the  cessation  of  infanticide,  for 
example,  the  Todas  are  to-day  precisely  as  they  were  wheo,  in 
1814,  Mr.  Sullivan  discovered  them  on  the  Neilgherry  plateau. 
They  belong  to  the  Dravidian  race,  but  are  the  least  cultivated 
of  all  its  tribea  Although  inhabiting  this  magnificent  plateau 
from  time  immemorial,  a  very  Eden  in  itself,  living  in  a  mild  and 
salubrious  climate,  on  bountifully  fertile  soil,  and  amid  scenery 
that  ought  to  inspire  a  mimmiy,  they  have  never  tilled  the  soil,  nor 
planted  fruit-trees,  nor  built  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  or  even  com- 
fortable dwellings.  They  have  no  domestic  animals  save  buffidoes 
and  cats,  whereas  they  might  easily  have  flocks  upon  flocks  of 
flheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  ponies  and  bullocks  by  the  score. 

With  time  enough  for  anything,  they  manufticture  absolutely 
notiiing,  not  even  weapons ;  build  nothing  except  the  flimsy  hute 
ihey  live  in,  and  like  the  lazy,  indolent  brutes  they  are,  subsist 
wholly  upon  the  nulk  from  their  buffidoes,  and  what  grain  they  can 
beg  of  the  Badagas,  a  neighboring  tribe  which  pays  an  uncertain 
tribute  to  the  Todas  as  the  original  possessors  of  all  the  land  on 
the  Neilgherries.  The  drove  of  buffaloes  belonging  to  the  mund  is 
herded  by  the  small  boys,  and  milked  by  the  dairyman  only,  the 
"  paulauL"  The  only  occupation  of  the  men,  aside  from  the  milk- 
man,  is  visiting  the  neighboring  villages  of  Badagas  and  begging 
for  tribute. 

In  a  country  teeming  vrith  ganie,  and  also  vdth  a  natural  appe- 
tite for  flesh,  the  Todas  are  absolutely  without  weapons,  or  even 
spears  of  the  simplest  sort,  either  for  defence  or  capture.  They 
make  no  traps  for  game,  set  no  snares,  dig  no  pitfalls,  nor  capture 
game  in  any  way  whatever.  And  yet  they  said  they  were  fond  of 
sambur  flesh,  and  two  of  the  men  we  questioned  informed  ub,  vrith 
the  pride  of  men  who  recall  a  banquet^  that  they  once  had  all  they 
could  eat  of  a  sambur  killed  by  Morgan  Doray.  They  have  no 
caste  prejudices  to  prevent  them  killing  and  eating  game,  as  have 
many  Indian  natives,  and  nothing  keeps  them  from  the  chase  but 
sublime  laziness.    What  total  depravity  I 

Having  learned  the  above,  I  was  quite  prepared  for  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Todas  have  no  written  language,  no  songs,  no  history, 
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^niiteil  or  unwritten,  no  historical  monnments  nor  oompoBitioziB 
of  any  kind ;  in  fact,  nothing  but  bufEBloe&  I  believe,  however, 
they  have  some  religiouB  notions  and  ceremonies,  but  I  did  not 
Buooeed  in  getting  anything  lilce  a  dear  idea  of  their  nature,  and  so 
prefer  to  omit  all  mention  of  them.  This  much  I  learned  to  a  cer- 
tainty, however,  that  the  milkman,  the  "  paulaul,"  is  regarded  as  a 
sacred  character,  a  god  in  fact,  and  is  never  touched  by  any  human 
being  unless  it  be  another  sacred  milkman  of  equal  rank.  The 
daily,  or  *'  paulohi,"  is  a  sacred  place,  which  may  not  be  entered 
under  any  circumstances  by  any  one  but  the  paulauL  If  there  is 
any  surplus  milk  after  the  wants  of  the  mund  are  supplied,  it  is 
made  into  ghee,  which,  if  not  also  used,  he-sells  or  trades  to  neigh- 
boring tribes  for  rice,  millet^  wheats  sugar,  salt,  or  tobacco. 

Even  in  India,  with  its  many  tribes  and  castes,  the  Todas  are 
people  of  remarkably  fine  appearance.  To  judge  by  their  form 
and  features,  one  would  suppose  them  capable  of  any  degree  of 
progress  in  the  social  scale.  The  men  are  tall  and  vexy  erect, 
large-framed,  broad-bested,  and  finely  built  evexy  way,  many  being 
quite  muscular.  Their  color  is  a  blackish  brown.  The  features 
are  well-moulded  every  way,  with  Jewish  nose,  full  lips,  massive 
but  not  prominent  cheek-bones,  lazge  eyes,  and  low  forehead,  but 
otherwise  the  head  is  well  shaped. 

Their  hair  is  vexy  abundant^  wavy,  jet-black,  and  rather  coarse;, 
and  the  thick,  bushy  beard  is  also  black.  I  never  saw  men  whose 
bodies  were  so  densely  haixy,  especially  on  the  breast  and  armsi,  as 
are  these  Todas  genendly.    Evexy  man  is  an  Esau. 

In  height  the  women  are,  on  an  average,  about  six  inches  shorter 
than  the  men.  There  was  one  comely  face  at  Muddimund,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  women  were  not  nearly  so  good-looking  as  the 
meiL  Both  men  and  women  part  their  hair  in  the  middle,  and  the 
latter  wear  theirs  either  in  curls  or  in  a  wavy  mass  hanging  well 
down  their  backs. 

The  Toda  garment  is  a  sort  of  mantle  of  coarse  cotton  stuff  of 
native  manufacture,  with  a  figured  border,  and  when  new  is  whita 
It  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  brought  forward  under  the 
right  arm,  and  the  comer  is  again  flung  over  the  left  shoulder, 
which  leaves  the  right  arm  entirely  bare  and  free.  The  female 
robe  is  of  the  same  size  and  material,  but  it  is  worn  like  a  mantie 
over  both  shouldersi  The  priestiy  milkman  usually  wears  nothing 
except  the  loin  doth,  and  neither  men  nor  women  ever  wear  any 
kind  of  head  covering. 
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The  most  remarkable  fact  about  the  Todas  is  that  they  practise 
polyandry — the  marriage'  of  several  brothers  or  near  rdatives  to 
one  woman.  This  state  of  society  presupposes  a  scarcity  of  women, 
which  is  indeed  the  case  with  the  Todas,  and  has  been  from  theh* 
earliest  history.  This  condition  of  the  population  was  brought 
about  by  infanticide,  whereby  a  large  proportion  of  the  female  chil- 
dren bom  to  the  tribe  were  killed  at  their  birth. 

Formerly  the  males  of  the  tribe  outnumbered  the  females  two 
to  one,  but  since  the  Madras  Government  has  suppressed  infanti- 
cide, the  proportion  has  risen  until  now  there  are  three-fourths  as 
many  females  as  males. 

The  regulations  of  these  people  in  regard  to  marriage  are  very 
simple,  and  result  in  a  perfectly  tranquil  and  harmonious  state  of 
society.  If  my  informants  knew  how  to  reckon  time  properly,  a 
girFs  marriage  to  her  first  husband  takes  place  when  she  is  fifteen 
years  of  age,  Jbj  her  own  consent  and  choice  only,  and  her  husband 
receives  from  her  father  a  dowry  of  several  buffidoea  After  that 
her  husband's  brothers  may  also  many  her  and  unite  their  herds 
with  hiSs,  thus  forming  a  joint-stock  company  and  one  common 
herd.  The  women  of  the  tiibe  never  own  or  inherit  property,  and 
the  men  are  therefore  bound  to  support  them. 

Although  the  social  laws  of  the  Todas  regarding  betrothal,  mar- 
riage, remarriage,  and  divorce  are  so  extremely  elastic  they  are  actu- 
ally shocking,  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  customs  of  the  Bible 
patriarchs,  in  many  respects  so  dose  as  to  be  positively  alarming. 

With  the  Todas,  marriage  seems  to  be  quite  a  go-as-you-please 
institatdon,  except  that  women  are  so  scarce  no  man  is  allowed  to 
have  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time.  like  many  of  the  prominent 
characters  in  the  Old  Testament^  who  indulged  in  polygamy  and 
polyandry,  their  complete  social  history  would  not  make  good 
f ainily  reading. 

The  practice  of  polyandry  was  brought  about  by  infanticide, 
and  the  killing  of  female  children  v^as  due  to  the  phenomenal  lazi- 
ness of  the  Toda»  who  shrank  from  the  task  of  supporting  a  whole 
woman  and  four  or  five  children  aU  by  himself.  But  for  that»  this 
tribe  of  physically  fine  men  and  women  might  have  expanded  and 
founded  upon  the  Neilgherries  a  magnificent  principality. 

As  it  is,  there  were  in  1881  only  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
of  them,  not  so  many  by  about  forty  as  in  1870,  and  they  wander 
about  from  one  grazing  ground  to  another  like  the  good-for-noth- 
ing heathens  they  are. 
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By  manj  obeerrers  they  are  thought  to  be  directly  deaoendod 
from  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel — ^which  belief  is  baised  on  their 
fadBl  resemUanoe,  their  aemi-nomadiG  habits^  and  their  customs 
regarding  marriage  and  divorce.  To  my  mind,  there  is  something 
so  decidedly  Israelitiah  in  their  hereditary  and  violent  abhorrence 
of  tUling  the  soil,  horticulture,  and  all  oUier  manual  labor,  that  I 
am  constrained  to  believe  the  suspicion  is  well  founded. 

The  habitation  of  the  Toda  is  precisely  what  one  would  expect 
of  such  an  animal  It  is  of  the  smallest  possible  size,  dose  anci 
hot,  dark  as  a  dungeon,  destitute  of  furniture,  and  full  of  fleaa  It 
is  more  like  a  rustic  dog-kennel  than  the  habitation  of  a  human 
being.  It  looks  like  an  overgrown  dog-kennel  in  every  line,  and 
whoever  enters  it  can  only  do  so  by  going  on  all-fours.  It  has  no 
window  whatever,  no  chimney  or  smoke-hole,  and  the  only  opening^ 
is  a  door  in  one  end  of  the  hni 

The  typical  hut  is  eight  feet  square,  and  about  the  same  in 
height  to  the  angle  of  the  Gbthic  roof.  The  ends  are  boarded  up 
tightly  with  rough  boards,  the  cracks  being  iSlled  with  sun-baked 
clay.  There  is  but  one  door,  a  rectangular  hole  three  feet  high  by 
two  wide,  at  the  middle  of  one  end,  next  to  the  ground.  There 
are  no  side  walls,  for  the  roof  reaches  quite  to  the  ground  oneither 
side,  and  the  rafters  even  run  into  the  earth. 

The  roof  is  thatched  with  lemon-grass  lashed  to  the  bamboo 
rafters  with  split  rattan.  The  huts  built  as  above  are  quite  sub- 
stantialy  but  sometimes  one  is  put  up  in  more  flimsy  fashion,  of 
smaller  size^  with  angular  peak,  flat-sided  roof,  and  low  side  walls. 
It  was  a  hut  of  this  kind  that  sheltered  us  from  the  rain  at  Bet- 

mund,  and  almost  smothered  us,  too, 
until  we  kicked  out  one  of  the  ends  and 
secured  a  supply  of  fresh  air. 

In  spite  of  the  darkness  and  fleas  I 
entered  one  of  the  huts  at  Muddimund 
and  examined  it  carefully.  The  accom- 
panying diagram  will  explain  the  interior 
better  than  any  description,  a  being  a 
slightly  elevated  bed  of  day,  on  which 
the  adults  of  the  family  slept,  b  a  vacant 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  where 
the  children  slept,  c  the  fireplace,  d  the  stone  mortar,  and  e  a  place 
set  apart  for  the  culinary  utensils,  bags  of  grain,  etc.  To  me,  this 
place  was  like  a  veritable  Black  Hole,  and  how  three  adults  and 
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Ground  Plan  of  a  Toda  Hut 
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four  children  managed  to  sleep  in  such  a  den,  with  the  door  tighJUy 
doaed,  was  a  mystery. 

Three  such  huts  as  the  above  standing  dose  together,  and  the 
daily  a  little  distance  away,  all  enclosed  by  a  low  wall  of  earth 
about  three  feet  high,  constituted  Muddimund.  Fifty  yards  away 
was  the  buffido  pen,  built  of  small  saplings  twelve  feet  long,  like  an 
ordinarv  rail  fence. 

The  Toda  buffido  is  a  distinct  breed  from  the  domestic  buiSsJo 
of  India  generally,  being  of  a  lighter  build,  more  active  habits  and 
having  horns  with  much  greater  elevation,  length,  curvature,  and 
divergence.  He  has  more  flesh  on  his  bones  and  some  hair  on 
his  blue  hide,  but  for  all  that,  he,  too,  is  a  very  ugly  specimen  of 
the  bovine  tribe.  He  is  "  scarey  "  and  sometimes  even  dajigerous  in 
the  presence  of  white  men,  and  the  Todas  say  the  herd  is  always 
able  to  defend  itself  against  the  tigers  and  leopards  of  the  HUla 
The  bufEedoes  form  a  regular  line  of  battle,  with  the  largest  bulls 
and  best  fighters  nearest  the  enemy,  and  the  cows  and  calves  take 
ahelter  in  the  rear  of  the  fighting  column.  The  bufialoes  have  even 
been  known  to  rally  to  the  protection  of  the  children  herding  them. 

For  three  days  we  hunted  up  and  down  the  hills  and  through 
the  sholas,  but  with  no  success.  Late  one  evening  we  espied  a 
stag  sambur  feeding  near  the  edge  of  a  dense  shola^  but  just  when 
we  were  getting  fairly  within  range  of  him  a  dense  white  doud 
came  sweeping  along  and  hid  him  completely  from  our  view. 
Under  the  obscurity  of  this  we  hurried  up  nearer,  and  when  it 
cleared  away  at  last,  we  saw,  through  the  driving  mist,  only  the 
antl«:«  and  head  of  the  stag  as  he  stood  behind  a  hill  looking  over 
the  top,  straight  toward  ua  It  was  our  only  chance  for  a  shot^  for 
it  was  almost  night,  and  aiming  for  the  throaty  we  fired  together. 
As  we  expected,  the  stag  wheeled  around,  dashed  into  the  shola 
and  was  gone. 

All  that  the  hills  ladced  in  the  matter  of  game  and  specimens 
they  made  up  in  scenery.  Every  day  our  hunting  led  us  along  the 
very  edge  of  the  Neilgherry  plateau,  where  the  lulls  end  abruptty 
in  a  predpitous  descent  of  4,000  feet  to  a  lower  and  more  level 
plateau.  From  one  spot  in  particular  the  view  was  sublime. 
Standing  at  the  end  of  a  lofty  ridge,  we  looked  down  upon  a  plain 
which  lay  spread  out  before  us  like  a  map,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  endxding  Neilgherries,  and  stretching  away  in  front 
for  a  good  forty  mile&  Nearest  us  it  was  dotted  over  with  tiny 
houses  and  cultivated  fields,  and  crossed  here  and  there  by  a  road, 
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bat  in  the  disbmoe  there  wbs  dieoerniUe  only  a  sea  of  gieen  forest; 
broken  here  and  there  by  graGsy  gladee.  My  companion  pointed 
oat  the  location  of  the  Qovemment  Beaerred  Forest  at  liudnmal- 
hkj,  where  Indian  bison  {Bos  Qourua),  and  Bambur  deer  were  im- 
meroofl^  and  we  planned  a  trip  there  forthwitL 

The  last  day  we  visited  our  favorite  point  of  observation  we 
beheld  a  doudnsoene  which  was  remarkably  beoatifuL    From  our 
lofly  height  we  looked  down  upon  a  sea  of  billowy  white  clouds  as 
white  as  the  whitest  pearls^  which  so  completely  obscured  the  plain 
below  that  there  was  no  visible  evidence  of  its  existence.    Above 
the  expanse  of  clouds  the  air  was  dear,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and 
the  grim»  gray  predpices  and  lofiy  peaks  which  loomed  up  round 
it  and  girt  it  in,  were  not  more  motionless  than  this  sea  of  douds. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  folly  for  a  traveller  to  describe  a  doud-scene,  and  I 
mention  this  only  to  call  attention  to  the  surpassing  beauty  of  a 
mass  of  douds  when  seen  in  sunshine  from  above  and  surrounded 
by  grim  and  sombre  outlines. 

At  the  end  of  five  days'  very  laborious  hunting  over  the  hills  we 
returned  to  Oocatamund.  So  far  as  specimens  were  concerned  the 
hunt  had  been  a  total  failure,  for  we  had  not  a  single  one  ;  but  any 
man  who  could  regret  such  a  trip  as  that  on  such  grounds  deserves 
to  be  shut  up  in  awork-diop  all  his  life,  and  see  nothing  of  natare 
except  musty  skins  and  skeletons. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  WAINAAD  F0BE8T. 

^  Hontiiig  Trip  to  Mndmnallaj.— Monkey  Shooting.— The  KarUuuuu— The 
Meanest  Nativea  in  India. — Obstaclee. — An  Old  Hypocrite. — Record  of 
One  Day's  Hunting. — Ezi>ert  Trackers. — ^Bison. — A  Long  Chase. — Death  of 
ft  Sambnr  Stag. — A  Herd  of  Wild  Elephants.  —An  Attack  by  an  Amateur, 
on  Foot  and  Alone. — Close  Quarters. — Failure.— Lost  in  the  Jungle. — ^A 
Sftmbnr  Killed  by  a  Tiger.— A  Bad  Predicament. — DellTerance  by  a  Lacky 
Guess.— The  Author's  Status  as  a  Shikaree.— Death  of  a  Bull  Bison.- 
Skinning  Under  Difficulties.— Instinct  of  Self-preservation  in  Monkeys. 
—Jungle  Ferer. — Native  Cussedness  again. — Betum  to  Ooty. — A  Good 
Samaritan. — A  Model  (!)  Physician. — ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson. — DeiMurture. 

Uioy  the  NeilgherrieSy  ^d  ft^nimftla  of  all  kinds  are  now  so  scarce 
^^  they  cannot  be  hunted  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  the  best 
^t  either  sportsman  or  naturalist  can  do  is  to  make  Ootacamund 
^headquarters  and  hunt  in  the  forests  about  the  base  of  the  hills. 
Occasionally  (three  to  five  times  a  year),  a  tiger  is  met  and  killed 
upon  the  hills,  and  an  enthusiastio  sportsman  who  is  a  good  shot 
Quiy  kill  a  wild  goat  or  a  stag  sambur  every  week  he  is  out ;  but  to 
a  collector  who  shoots  for  skins  and  skeletons  this  is  ruinously  slow 
Work. 

A  few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  Neilgherry  plateau,  and 
4000  feet  lower,  lies  the  great  Wainaad  Forest,  like  a  vast  pre- 
serve, teeming  with  large  game  of  many  kinds  and  famous  as  a 
hunting  ground.  My  sporting  friend  had  visited  a  certain  portion 
of  it  known  as  the  Mudumallay  Beserved  Forest,  and  he  gave  me 
BQch  glowing  accounts  of  the  Indian  bison  and  deer  to  be  found 
there,  that»  after  taking  his  report  at  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
I  decided  to  go  there  for  a  fortnight's  shooting  under  his  advice 
and  guidance. 

We  hired  four  pack-ponies,  loaded  them  with  our  outfit  and  pro- 
Tigions,  and  at  two  o'  clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  all  ready  to 
start  All  except  my  friend's  chief  servant  and  right  hand  man. 
He  had  been  given  an  advance  of  four  rupees  wherewith  to  buy  his 
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proTidons  for  the  trip,  and  had  been  graduallj  getting  drunk  ever 
Binoe  early  morning.  At  the  last  moment  he  gave  us  the  shp  alto- 
gether, and  hid  away  in  the  baseaar.  My  friend  spent  an  hour  in 
searching  for  him,  with  a  native  policeman  and  a  stout  cane,  but  lie 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  we  started  without  him. 

We  took  the  road  leading  north  from  Ooty  to  the  Segor  ghaut 
and  Mysore,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  well  out  of  the  town  it  began 
to  rain.  For  nearly  two  hours  we  plodded  along  through  a  st^dy 
down-pour  that  completely  drenched  eveiything  save  my  two 
packs^  which  I  had  covered  with  my  waterproof  blankets.  Just  at 
dark  we  reached  the  Eulhutty  bungalow,  wet,  cold,  tired,  and  hun- 
gry, and  only  eight  miles  from  Ootacamund.  But  we  soon  had  a 
good  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  a  steaming  pot  of  chocolate  on  the 
table,  and  dry  clothes  on  ourselves. 

As  if  to  atone  for  our  miserable  drenching,  the  next  morning 
broke  dear  and  sunny,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  starting  on  our  way 
down  the  pass.  Four  miles  from  the  Eulhutty  bungalow  we  reached 
the  Segor  bungalow,  a  mere  hovel  at  the  foot  of  the  ghaut^  elevation 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  ninety  feel  From  thence  the  road  lay 
through  a  generally  level  country,  thinly  covered  with  low  bushes 
and  short,  scrubby  tree&  Quartz  rocks  were  quite  abundant  along 
the  road,  and  in  one  ledge  I  found  a  bed  of  Ikbisoovite  mica,  which 
furnished  several  fine  specimen&  Six  miles  from  Begor  we  reached 
the  village  of  Musnigoorie,  which  stands  on  a  smooth  bed  of  red- 
dish porphyrite,  through  which  run  long,  narrow,  vertical  veins  of 
quartz,  several  of  which  extend  lengthwise  along  the  middle  of  the 
street 

After  leaving  Musnigoorie  the  jungle  grows  denser  and  higher, 
until  it  soon  becomes  a  genuine  f orest»  and  the  road  is  both  hilly 
and  rocky.  Late  in  the  evening  we  crossed  the  Moyar  River  and 
halted  for  the  night  at  the  Tippecadu  traveller's  bun^ow,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Ooty.  The  next  morning  the  ponies,  which  had 
been  turned  out  to  graze,  were  missing,  and  it  was  not  until  4  p.k. 
that  they  were  found.  To  occupy  the  time,  I  took  my  rifle  and 
strolled  out  into  the  forest  along  the  river,  which  I  found  in  places 
to  be  composed  chiefly  of  the  common  bamboo  {Bambusa  arundir 
nacea)y  which  here  grows  in  scattering  clumps  to  a  height  of  forty 
to  sixty  feet.  While  I  was  walking  along,  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
first  bamboo  forest  I  had  ever  seen,  a  large  animal  suddenly  leaped 
to  the  ground  from  a  tree  a  few  paces  in  front  of  me,  flourished  a 
long  tail  in  mid-air,  and  rushed  away  through  the  grass.    From  the 
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length  of  itB  tail  I  thought  it  was  a  young  leopard,  and  immediately 
gave  chase,  when  the  animal  ran  up  a  tree,  and  in  another  moment 
my  liiSe  hrought  down  a  fine  old  gray  monkey,  the  Madras  langur 
(SenmopUheciis  leuooprimniui).  The  report  started  a  whole  troop 
of  the  same  epedes  which  had  been  feeding  quietly  in  an  adjoining 
tree,  and  away  they  went  at  a  great  rate,  galloping  through  the 
tree4ope  a  little  faster  than  I  could  run  on  the  ground  below.  But 
one  of  the  monkeys  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  stop  and  have 
a  look  at  me,  a  very  common  habit  with  monkeys  generally,  and  a 
moment  later  he,  too,  was  tumbling  to  the  ground.  The  largest 
monkey  of  this  species  which  I  obtained  in  the  Wainaad  measured 
as  follows  :  length  of  head  and  body  23  inches,  tail  37.  I  also  shot 
a  Hialabar  squirrel  {8.  Malabaricvui),  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  SciuridoB,  and  also  one  of  the  largest*" 

By  the  time  I  had  prepared  the  skins  of  my  three  specimens  the 
ponies  arrived  and  we  started  for  the  MudumaUay  Earkhana,  or 
headquarters  of  the  forest  officers,  six  miles  from  Tippecadu.  The 
village,  which  consists  of  about  twenty  huts,  built  of  mud  or  of  split 
bamboos  woven  together,  stands  upon  the  bank  of  a  filthy,  stagnant 
pond  or  **  tank,"  a  genuine  cholera  generator  in  fact,  for  it  furnishes 
the  sole  water-supply  of  the  village.  The  year  before  our  visit  the 
village  had  been  nearly  depopulated  by  cholera  and  fever,  many 
dying,  while  the  rest  fled  for  their  Uvea  There  is  a  good  bungalow 
here  belonging  to  the  forest  department,  quite  vacant  when  we  ar- 
rived, but  oveing  to  ignorance  on  my  part,  and  lack  of  management 
on  that  of  my  companion,  we  had  not  obtained  at  Ooty  permission 
to  occupy  it  during  otur  stay,  and  so  we  were  obliged  to  go  &rther, 
and  fine  worse.  Having  come  to  hunt  bison,  we  went  on  two  and  a 
half  miles  beyond  the  Karkhana  to  the  very  centre  of  the  best  game 
district,  and  camped  near  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  old  native,  named 
GourtiGhetty. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  Mudumallay  forest^  forest  officers,  and 
ail,  are  certainly  the  meanest  and  most  disobliging  lot  I  met  any- 
where in  the  East  Indies.  As  soon  as  they  found  we  had  come 
among  them  vrithout  any  "backing"  from  the  government  au- 
thorities, or  vrithout  any  kind  of  tangible  power  over  them,  they  be- 
came most  insolent  and  disobliging.  First  of  all  we  saw  the  hand 
of  the  government  writer,  Bamasawmy,  in  charge  of  the  Karkhana 
and  its  affidrs.    While  we  were  making  our  camp,  a  forest  peon 


*  See  Table  of  Measurements  of  S.  I.  Mammals,  Appendix. 
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came  along  and  denuuided  to  know  who  ga^e  us  penniflBion  to  camp 
in  that  forest  We  politely  informed  him  that  we  had  no  permiia* 
aion  and  needed  nona  A  little  later,  when  we  tried  to  engage 
trackers  and  gamensairiers  from  among  the  natiyes  living  near  vs, 
they  told  ns  Bamasawmy  had  ordered  them  not  to  go  with  uc^ 
and  they  dared  not  go  at  any  price.  Here  was  a  pretty  fix.  I 
at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  most  excellent  Bamasawmy,  threaten- 
ing to  instantly  report  him  to  his  superior  at  Ooty,  Major  Jago,  if 
he  hindered  our  morements  or  caused  us  further  trouble  of  any 
kind.  He  at  once  countermanded  his  ofanoxiouB  "order/*  and  be- 
came the  cringing,  fawning  native  who  fears  authority,  even  though 
it  be  ever  so  shadowy. 

Then  came  old  Courti  Chetty,  who  had  under  his  immediate 
control  all  the  natires  near  our  camp.  We  gave  him  various  pres- 
ents to  start  with,  but  these  only  served  to  whet  his  appetite  to 
an  alarming  extent  He  thought  he  was  doing  us  a  great  favor 
when  he  furnished  us  trackers  at  a  rupee  each  per  day  (three 
times  their  actual  value),  and  pocketed  half  their  wages.  The 
Kurumbers  themselves,  even  when  hired,  would  do  nothing  unless 
they  felt  inclined,  and  what  nearly  ruined  us  was  that  they  seemed 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  power  of  the  rupee. 

Old  Courti  Chetiy  visited  our  camp  very  frequentiy,  always 
wanting  something,  generally  arrack  or  brandy.  He  had  built 
for  himself  quite  an  elaborate  family  temple  in  one  comer  of  his 
yard,  and  was  a  veiy  devout  old  Hindoo,  extremely  careful  of  his 
*'  caste."  One  morning  his  son  took  my  gun  and  shot  a  munljao 
{Cervulua  aureus),  near  our  camp,  of  which  I  wanted  the  sldn. 
The  little  animal  was  brought  up  and  skinned  by  the  old  man's 
son  under  my  instructions,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
animal  lest  I  should  defile  it  I  When  they  had  carried  avTay  the 
carcase  and  all  the  flesh,  I  was  at  liberty  to  take  up  the  skin.  An 
hour  later,  when  Courti  Chetty  came  down  and  asked  for  a  drink 
of  brandy,  I  ordered  Appoo  to  pour  it  out  in  my  drinking-cup, 
that  I  might  make  a  trial  of  the  venerable  Hindoo's  principlea  It 
was  done.  As  usual,  the  old  man  declined  to  receive  the  cup  from 
the  hand  of  either  of  us,  but  had  it  placed  upon  the  ground  in 
front  of  him.  Without  another  word  he  took  up  my  cup,  which 
had  been  at  my  lips  a  thousand  times,  and  drank  off  the  contents 
as  though  it  had  been  mother's  milk.    The  old  hypocrite  1 

My  friend  had  brought  with  him  from  Ooty  a  strong,  healthy- 
looking  coolie  to  serve  as  a  gun-bearer,  but  the  day  after  we 
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reached  our  destination  he  stole  nearly  all  the  rice  belonging  to 
my  cooky  and  refused  to  do  any  work  about  the  camp.  His  mas- 
ter disehaa^ed  him  at  once,  and  after  eating  an  enormous  quantity 
of  rice  he  started  back  to  Ooty.  At  the  Karkhana  he  was  at- 
tacked by  cholera^  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 

During  the  first  three  days  my  friend  and  I  hunted  together, 
and  were  completely  unsuccessful,  whereupon  we  decided  to  go 
out  separately.  The  second  day  that  I  went  out  alone  proved  to  be 
a  Tery  eventful  one,  and  a  record  of  its  incidents  will  giye  a  fair 
ideaof  otur  doings  in  that  locality.  ThefoUowing  is  from  my  diaiy : 
**June  3,  1877. — Started  out  yery  early,  accompanied  by  a 
single  old  Kurumber,  because  no  other  trackers  could  be  procured^ 
The  old  man  carried  my  rifle  and  game-bag,  which  latter  con- 
tained my  iDreakfast  and  luncheon.  I  carried  my  No.  10  gun,  and 
partridges  all  loaded  with  single  round  balls  and  six  drachms. 
Throughout  the  day  the  character  of  the  forest  remained  the  same 
as  usual  here — ^rolling  MUs  coTcred  with  grass  waist  high,  and  a 
very  open,  scattering  growth  of  low,  scrubby  trees ;  ground  hard 
and  dry,  and  no  swamps. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  found  a  very  fresh  bison  trail,  and  started 

upon  it  at  once.    The  way  the  Kurumbers  and  Ohetties  of  these 

parts  take  up  a  bison  trail  through  long,  thin  grass  and  over  hard 

ground  is  surprising.    They  glide  rapidly  but  almost  noiselessly 

along,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  but  raised  every  now 

and  then  for  a  quick,  piercing  glance  ahead  to  sight  the  herd.    The 

old  Kurumber  lifted  the  trail  very  rapidly,  and  I  followed  close  at 

his  heela    On  we  went^  up  hill  and  down  dale,  over  hard  ground 

and  soft  ground,  the  trail  freshening  Texy  rapidly.    Sometimes  it 

led  down  moist  banks^   and  then  the  ground  would  be  quite 

ploughed  up  by  the  hoofs  of  the  herd.    At  last  we  were  pretty 

well  blown,  and  sat  down  beside  the  trail,  under  a  bush  on  a  bit  of 

rising  ground,  to  rest  and  refresh  a  little.    I  was  getting  deeply 

interested  in  a  cold  roast  chicken,  when  suddenly  we  heard  a  rush 

and  a  trampling  of  feet^  and  the  next  instant  a  whole  herd  of  bison 

hoYC  in  sights  coming  toward  us  over  the  brow  of  the  hilL 

" '  Eahtee,  sahib !  Eahtee  1 '  said  my  old  tracker,  in  an  excited 
whisper. 

"  I  snatched  up  my  heavy  gun  and  made  ready. 
"The  herd  came  on  at  a  brisk  trot»  suddenly  turned  off  to  the 
right  when  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  swept  along  before  us  like 
a  cavalry  squadron  under  reriew.    It  was  a  grand  sights  although 
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but  a  momentary  Tiaion  of  maari^  heada  and  huge  "white  honi8» 
high  humpfl^  aides  of  chestnut  brown,  and  about  thirty  pairs  of 
lege^  all  white  from  the  knee  down.  They  were  too  four  awaj  for 
my  smooth-bore  to  hit  with  oertaintyy  but  aiming  as  well  as  I 
could,  I  fired  at  the  largest  bull  one  barrel  after  another — and 
missed  with  both.  The  bison  dropped  their  heads  lower,  humped 
their  backs  higher,  redoubled  their  speed,  and  swept  out  of  aiglit 
like  a  whirlwind. 

'<  We  were  instantly  up  and  after  them,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  saw  them  walking  quietly  along  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead 
of  us,  for  the  forest  wasYery  open.  I  undertook  to  stalk  the  herd, 
and  was  doing  Tery  well,  when  the  old  man  touched  me  upon  the 
arm  and  pointed  to  a  fine  stag  sambur  that  was  standing,  head 
erect  and  antlers  thrown  back,  motionless  as  a  bronze  statue, 
looking  full  at  us,  and  only  fifty  yards  away.  My  policy  ia^  *  one 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  doaen  in  the  buah,'  and  regardleas 
of  the  bison  in  sight  of  us,  I  fired  my  rifle  at  the  sambur's  neck. 
He  dropped  instantly,  and  died  a]m<^  without  a  kick.  We  cut 
his  throaty  blazed  a  bree  on  three  sides  to  mark  the  spot»  and  hur- 
ried on  after  the  bison. 

''Apparently  bison  do  not  run  far  after  being  shot  al^  or  hear* 
ing  fire-arms^  for  half  a  mile  from  our  dead  sambur  we  came  upon 
the  herd  again,  and  stalked  up  to  within  seTcnty  yards  of  it  This 
time  I  fired  my  rifle  at  the  heart-region  of  a  lurge  cow  that  stood 
nearest  me,  'broadside  on,'  knowing  that  with  that  weapon  I 
would  hit  my  mark  To  my  chagrin  the  entire  herd  went  tearing 
ofl^  and  I  saw  that  my  little  rifle  was  too  small  for  such  large 
game,  or  at  least  too  small  to  stop  a  bison.  We  followed  on  after 
the  herd,  which  finally  led  us  up  a  high,  conical  hiU,  and  twice 
completely  around  it  Twice  we  came  upon  the  bison  where  the 
grass  was  as  high  as  our  heads,  but  each  time  they  saw  us  first  and 
dashed  away.  After  two  hours  of  such  chasing,  we  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  trail,  and  started  back  to  find  the  sambur  we  had 
shot  The  old  man  took  his  bearings,  and  we  walked,  and  walked, 
and  walked,  but  could  not  find  it  It  afterward  proved  that  we 
went  directly  away  from  camp  and  the  object  of  our  search. 

"I  soon  saw  that  my  guide  had  lost  his  reckoning,  and  simply 
could  not  find  our  dead  game.  But  he  tried  his  best,  I  followed 
without  grumbling,  and  again  we  walked  and  walked.  It  grew 
monotonous,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  And  we  could  not  talk 
a  word  except  by  signs^  which  made  matters  so  much  worse. 
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'*  Lftte  in  the  afternoon  we  came  upon  the  first  herd  of  wild  ele* 
phants  I  ever  saw.  They  were  moidng  quietly  along  through  the 
forest^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  and  after  watching  them  for  a 
while  at  a  distance,  we  went  our  way  without  disturbing  them. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  came  upon  the  same  herd,  this  time  where 
there  was  better  cover  from  which  to  observe  them.  The  herd  con- 
sisted of  one  fine  old  tusker,  one  young  tusker,  five  f  emalesi,  and 
two  babies.  They  were  feeding  upon  the  grassy  pulling  up  long 
bunches  and  jerkhig  it  from  side  to  side  to  shake  the  dirt  from  the 
roots,  then  winding  it  up  to  their  mouths.  Some  threw  quantities 
of  dry  dirt  over  their  backs,  others  fEomed  themselves  with  leafy 
bnin<^e&  I  wanted  that  old  tusker  for  his  skin  and  skeleton,  but 
I  had  no  right  to  shoot  him  there,  or  even  attempt  it,  without  laying 
myself  liable  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  so  we  again  left  the  herd  and  went 
our  way. 

''We  walked  on  another  half-hour,  and  came  upon  the  herd  for 
athirdtima  This  was  too  much  for  human  endurance.  Twieehad 
we  resisted  temptation,  J>ut  here  it  was  once  more.  I  determined 
to  kill  that  largest  tusker  then  and  there,  if  possible,  and  take 
the  consequencea  The  highest  possible  fine  would  be  five  hun- 
dred rupees,  and  he  would  be  worth  that  as  a  specimen.  When 
my  companion  saw  my  intention  he  retired  aquarter  of  a  mile,  and 
climbed  a  tree.  I  loaded  my  No.  10  with  hardened  balls  and  six 
drachms,  quite  enough  for  any  elephant,  I  thought,  and  took  up  my 
position  in  advance  of  the  herd.  The  old  tusker  was  behind  the 
rest^  sauntering  slowly  along,  feeding  as  he  went  I  crept  up 
through  the  grass,  keeping  a  tree-trunk  all  the  time  exactly  be- 
tween his  eye  and  me,  and  stole  from  one  tree  to  another,  until  at 
last  I  got  within  thirty  feet  of  him.  But  unfortunately  he  kept  his 
forehead  from  me,  and  I  only  knew  about  the  front  head  shot  He 
passed  on  and  I  had  to  stalk  him  again.  I  stalked  him  at  least  six 
different  times,  but  somehow  his  forehead  was  always  away  from 
me,  and  I  would  not  fire  at  any  other  pari 

"  The  elephant  is  certainly  the  most  stupid  animal  I  ever  tried 
to  approach.  He  is  as  easily  stalked  as  an  old  sitting-hen.  Evi- 
dently his  hearing,  sight,  and  scent  are  alike  dull,  or  I  would  have 
been  discovered.  At  one  time  the  whole  herd  was  feeding  around 
me  in  a  semi-circle,  in  a  space  not  larger  than  could  be  covered  by 
an  ordinary  circus-tent,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  elephants  were  in  a 
menagerie,  they  were  so  near  and  so  quiet 

"  At  last  I  had  a  reasonably  fair  chance  at  the  tusker  at  twenty 
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yards  and  fired  both  barrels^  aiming  to  strike  the  brain  through  the 
nasal  cavity,  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  My  shot  was  a  total  ^ure. 
The  elephants  ran  off  a  hundred  yards,  and  to  my  great  suipriae 
stopped  and  began  feeding  again,  all  except  the  tusker,  who  stood 
quite  stilL  I  stolked  him  again  and  this  time  fired  at  his  temple, 
but  failed  to  bring  him  down,  and  gave  up  in  shame  and  disgusts 
The  elephants  now  made  ott,  trumpeting  as  they  went»  and  leaving 
a  trail  which  looked  as  if  a  hundred  men  had  marched  along  in 
Indian  file.  Then  I  regretted  my  folly  in  firing  at  the  elephant  and 
wounding  a  noble  animal  to  no  purpose,  and  likewise  rendering 
myself  liable  to  a  fine  whether  I  killed  him  or  not  But  the  temp- 
tation was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 

''I  found  my  old  Kurumber,  and  we  started  home,  abandoning 
the  search  for  the  dead  sambur.  In  going  through  a  patch  of  high 
grass  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  spot  where  a  tiger  had  pulled  down 
and  devoured  a  sambur  about  four  days  previously.  The  grass 
was  trampled  all  about»  and  it  seemed  the  carcass  had  been  dragged 
some  distance.  We  saw  a  number  of  freshly  picked  leg-bones,  and 
we  might  have  found  the  skuU  and  antlex-s  by  looking  about  a  little, 
but  I,  for  one,  felt  a  trifle  nervous  in  that  dense  high  grass,  con- 
sidering who  had  just  been  there  before  us,  and  we  left  the  spot 
without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

'^  We  walked  on  until  almost  sunset,  and  then  the  old  man  told 
me  by  signs  that  we  were  lost,  would  have  to  sleep  (I)  in  the  jungle, 
and  that  we  might  as  well  prepare  for  it  as  best  we  could  before 
dark.  Here  vras  a  pretty  fix.  We  had  been  rained  upon  several 
times  and  were  wet  to  the  skin,  had  no  blankets,  matches,  nor  food, 
nor  even  a  chopper  wherewith  to  build  a  hut  A  night  under  such 
conditions,  in  that  wet  grass,  would  surely  finish  one  of  us  for  some 
time  to  come,  even  should  the  tigers  let  us  alone,  and  to  sit  all 
night  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  was  not  much  better  as  a  prospect  I 
said  we  must  get  back  to  camp,  and  the  old  tracker  said  (by  signs 
all  this)  '  Well,  I  am  lost     You  may  show  the  way  home.' 

''I  replied,  'Very  good,  I  wilL  Let  us  go  in  that  direction,' 
and  pointed  across  a  Uttle  valley  to  a  certain  low  hilL  It  was 
simply  a  hap-hazard  '  guess '  at  the  way  out  of  our  difi&culty,  although 
I  felt,  without  in  the  least  knowing  why,  that  the  Earkhana  and  our 
camp  lay  in  that  direction.  Without  a  word  of  objection  the  old 
man  waded  on  through  the  tall  grass  in  the  direction  I  had  indica- 
ted, and  just  at  sunset  we  climbed  the  littie  hill  I  had  pointed  out 
— and  came  suddenly  upon  a  well-travelled  road  I    Then  we  knew 
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we  could  reach  some  shelter  before  midnight,  at  all  events.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  it  was  pitch-dark,  and  I  can  scarcely  remember  a 
night  of  more  intense  darknesa  I  could  not  see  my  companion 
two  paces  in  front  of  ma  Fortunately  the  road  passed  near  our 
camp,  which  we  succeeded  in  reaching  about  ten  o'clock,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  for  we  had  long  since  been  given  up  for  lost,  and 
the  people  were  speculating  calmly  on  our  probable  fate." 

The  next  day  we  went  back  and  found  our  sambur  untouched, 
and  I  removed  and  preserved  the  skin,  while  the  Kurumbers  eagerly 
appropriated  the  flesL  Very  soon  after  this  my  friend  and  his  gun- 
bearer,  Dena,  succeeded  in  killing  a  fine  buU  bison,  and  as  they 
wanted  only  the  akin,  I  was  allowed  to  take  the  skeleton,  all  except 
the  skull,  which  the  "Leftenant"  proposed  to  keep  as  a  trophy. 
Bat  he  was  a  thriffy  lad,  and  afterward  sold  me  the  skull  for  four 
rupees,  which  made  my  specimen  complete.  Having  come  wretch- 
edly provisioned  and  equipped  for  such  a  trip,  he  soon  abandoned 
his  enterprise,  which  was  to  shoot  bison  for  their  skins  and  heads, 
and  returned  to  Ooty,  leaving  me  alone.  I  was  not  sorry  when  I 
found,  immediately  after  his  departure,  that  the  chief  reason  why  the 
Kurumbers  were  so  backward  about  assisting  us  was,  because  my 
friend  had  neglected  to  pay  a  number  of  them  for  services  rendered 
during  a  previous  visit  He  was  a  queer  character,  to  say  the  least. 
One  day  he  said  to  me,  ''I  believe  you  have  been  having  a  war 
over  in  the  United  States,  between  the  North  and  South.  Is  it  over 
now?"  "Yes."  "Well,  which  side  whipped?"  This  question 
from  a  man  who  had  but  a  short  time  previously  held  a  commission 
as  a  "Leftenant  in  the  — th  Lancers^"  was  rather  a  stunner  to  ma 

Ifindthat»  in  nearly  all  cases,  I  have  to  see  a  new  animal  two  or 
three  times  and  get  somewhat  acquainted  with  it  before  I  can  be  at 
all  sure  of  bringing  it  down.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  lai^e 
game,  and  with  very  strange  species  I  am  not  discouraged  if  I  make 
two  or  three  flat  failures  before  bringing  down  a  single  specimen. 
After  I  succeed  in  killing  my  first  one  of  any  kind,  I  ask  no  odds  of 
the  rest  Should  my  reader  be  an  old  sportsman,  I  beg  him  to  re- 
member all  along  that  these  are  but  the  adventures  of  a  "  griffin," 
who,  until  coming  to  India  to  hunt  elephants,  tigers,  and  bison,  had 
never  shot  even  an  elk  or  bu£&ilo  ;  and  his  fire-arms,  for  large 
game,  were  such  as  no  genuine  ''  old  shikaree"  would  accept  as  a 
gift 

The  death  of  my  first  bison  occurred  as  follows : 

**  Jtme  6,  1877. — Went  out  this  morning  accompanied  by 
8 
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three  Chettiee»  one  of  whom  is  the  keenest  tracker  I  hare  yet  seen. 
About  2  P.M.,  we  struck  the  fresh  trail  of  a  solitary  bull  bison^ 
worthy  game  for  the  most  fastidious  sportsmaa  Followed  the  traQ 
rapidly  for  some  time,  when  suddenly,  with  a  loud  snort  and  a  crash, 
the  old  bull  started  up  and  went  tearing  off  through  the  jungle. 
Instantly  we  were  after  him,  swiftly  but  silently,  half  running  and 
half  walking.  If  one  man  lost  the  trail,  another  found  it  again  in 
less  than  a  minute,  and  on  we  went  We  crossed  alittle  ravine  and 
clambered  up  the  opposite  bank,  eyery  one  keenly  on  the  alerts 
On  gaining  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  foremost  Ohetty  suddenly 
crouched  down,  moTed  back  a  little,  and  motioned  me  to  the  front. 
I  hurried  to  his  side,  and  there,  about  eighty  yards  distant^  was  our 
old  bison,  quietly  walking  away  from  us  at  a  slight  angle.  It  was  a 
desperate  chance,  but  I  dared  not  lose  it  Waiting  a  moment  until 
he  turned  a  trifle  to  pass  a  certain  dump  of  bushes,  I  aimed  at  his 
flank  so  that  my  ball  would  range  forward  into  his  heart-region, 
and  fired  my  No.  10.  He  sank  upon  his  knees,  but  got  up  directly, 
ran  straight  on,  and  disappeared  in  a  thicket  Reloading  as  I  ran, 
we  were  soon  at  the  spot  where  he  was  struck  and  saw  his  blood 
upon  the  grass.  I  hurried  along  his  trail,  but  before  I  had  gone 
a  hundred  yards  he  rushed  out  of  a  bamboo  thicket  and  ran  be* 
fore  me  along  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine.  As  he  dashed  along  I 
fired  a  ball  into  his  shoulders.  He  staggered,  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell,  crashing  and  tearing  down  through  the  young  bamboos,  rolled 
completely  over,  and  with  a  mighty  bellow  landed  on  his  back,  with 
legs  in  air,  at  the  very  bottom  of  tiie  nullah.  Finding  that  he  was 
breathing  freely,  I  fired  a  bullet  from  my  Maynard  quite  into  his 
heart,  which  saved  the  noble  animal  at  least  some  minutes  of  suffer- 
mg. 

But  what  a  time  we  had  measuring  and  skinning  him !  He 
could  not  possibly  have  faOen  in  a  worse  situation  than  upon  his 
back  in  the  bottom  of  that  narrow  ravine.  Although  not  of  the 
largest  size,  he  was  still  a  very  fine  bison,  his  vertical  height  at  the 
shoulders  being  five  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches,  while  his  horns 
were  sixteen  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  As  this  was  but 
the  beginning  of  my  experience  with  the  Indian  bison,  I  will  defer 
all  observations  upon  the  animal  and  its  habits  until  we  have  had 
a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  it  upon  the  AnimAnid  Hills. 

Two  days  later  I  shot  another  bull  bison,  and  some  Ghetties 
shot  for  me  a  fine  brown  flyingngquirrel  (Pteromya  petaurista),  and 
another  langur  {Semnopithecus).    While  out  hunting  that  day  we 
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had  a  fine  illustration  of  how  the  protective  instinct  varies  in 
jLTiiTTiftln  according  to  surroimding  ciroomstances.  We  surprised  a 
couple  of  gray  langurs,  feeding  in  a  small  grove  of  low  trees  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  thin  and  very  low  forest^  which  was  overgrown  with 
tall  grass.  When  the  moidceys  saw  us  they  tried  to  hide  in  the 
tree-tops,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  in  that  way,  they  ran. 
We  chased  them  through  the  grove  without  getting  a  diot,  but  at 
last,  when  they  reached  the  farther  side  we  felt  that  we  were  sure 
of  them.  In  those  low  trees  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  any  of 
our  weapon&  Whoever  heard  of  a  monkey  coming  down  from  his . 
native  tree-top  to  escape  a  hunter  ? 

When  the  monkeys  saw  that  the  trees  no  longer  afforded  them 
shelter  and  concealment^  they  leaped  to  the  ground  and  started  off 
at  a  tearing  gallop  through  the  tall  gras&  We  ran  after  them  as 
hard  as  we  could  go,  but  so  long  as  the  monkeys  remained  upon 
the  ground  they  were  completely  hidden  from  us.  Very  soon  one 
of  them  leaped  upon  a  white-ant  hill,  and  looked  back  to  see  where 
we  were.  The  instant  my  gun  touched  my  shoulder  he  was  dowu 
and  away  again,  with  the  most  astonishing  bounds,  and  flourishes 
of  Ids  long  tail 

We  renewed  the  chase  at  our  best  speed,  and  once  more  a 
monkey  leaped  up  to  see  where  we  were.  Four  times  this  manoeu- 
vre was  repeated,  the  animals  gaining  ground  each  time,  until  at 
last  we  gave  up  beaten.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  escape  us,  and  they  knew  it  much  better  than  we. 

After  sixteen  days  in  the  jungle,  I  decided  to  return  to  Ooly 
withoutjielay,  but  soon  found  I  had  stayed  a  day  too  long.  The 
night  before  we  were  to  start  back  it  rained  nearly  aU  night,  and 
with  a  chill,  a  splitting  headache,  and  a  high  fever,  the  grim  Phan- 
tom of  the  jungle  marked  me  for  his  own.  In  spite  of  my  iron 
constitution  and  strictiy  temperate  by-laws,  the  jungle-fever  had 
fastened  upon  me,  although  it  was  no  more  than  I  could  expect 
But  it  is  not  such  a  terrible  ailment  after  aU — ^in  fact  it  is  half  good 
— ^for,  owing  to  its  regular  intermittence,  it  gives  its  victim  a  chance 
to  rest  and  recuperate  a  littie  between  spells. 

We  made  ready  to  return  to  Ooty  at  once,  and  Bamasawmy 
promised  to  engage  a  bullock  bandy  (cart)  for  us.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  did  nothing  at  aU  about  it,  and  went  off  shooting  in  the 
forest.  We  lost  a  day's  time  through  relying  on  his  word,  our 
camp  equipage  got  soaking  wet  in  a  rain-storm,  and  with  the  jungle- 
fever  to  hdp  matters,  my  patience  underwent  a  severe  strain.  When 
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we  asked  one  of  Bamanwmj'B  peons  to  find  a  bandy-man  for  ua, 
he  flatly  told  us  to  find  him  onrselyes,  for  he  would  not»  which  in 
the  end  we  were  obliged  to  do  as  best  we  oould.  It  is  a  source  of 
consolation  to  me  now  to  know  that  cholera  preyails  at  Mudumallay, 
and  that  in  time  it  will  catch  all  those  wretchea 

When  we  were  starting  off  from  our  miserable  camping-place, 
oldCourtiOhettymadealast  raid  upon  us»  wanting  arrack,  powder, 
shot,  my  "  cumbley  "  (double  blanket),  and  some  money  to  spend 
in  redeoorating(  I)  his  family  temple,  all  of  whidi  I  took  great 
pleasure  in  flatly  refusing.  He  also  begged  me  to  write  out  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Forest  authorities  at  Ooty,  praying  for  the  remo^  of 
Bamaaawmy,  which  petition  he  and  tixe  oQxer  Ohetties  would  sign 
and  present.  He  complained  most  bitterly  of  the  way  the  goyem- 
ment  writer  lorded  it  over  them,  compelling  them  to  do  this  or 
that  without  so  much  as  saying  **  by  your  leaye."  He  forgot  Vbat 
in  the  same  manner  he  and  his  relatives  lorded  it  over  the  poor 
Kurumbers  and  Puniyahs,  and  that  they  all  had,  with  one  accord, 
used  me  about  as  mesmly  as  they  could.  To  me  there  was  a  sweet 
consolation  in  the  thought  that 

*'  So,  iiAtiiraUsts  obflenre,  a  flea 

Haa  smaUer  fleaa  that  on  him  prey ; 
And  these  hare  smaller  stiU  to  bite  *em, 
And  so  proceed  ad  ir^flnUum.^ 

And  I  left  the  Chettiea  to  fight  their  own  battles  with  Bamasawmy. 
We  hastened  our  return  to  the  hills,  and.  the  first  day  travelled 
from  the  Karkhana  to  the  foot  of  the  Segor  ghaut,  when  the  bullocks 
could  go  no  farther.  I  at  once  set  out  and  walked  up  to  the  Kul- 
hutty  bungalow,  where  I  spent  a  wretched  night  of  fever  and  night- 
mare. The  next  day,  finding  that  the  bandy  did  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  feeling  that  I  must  reach  Ooiy  before  night,  I  hired 
a  pony  at  the  toll-gate  and  tried  to  ride  it  bare-back.  It  balked, 
bucked,  and  kicked  viciously,  and  I  could  not  get  it  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  its  owner's  hut»  so  I  gave  up  in  despair  and  lay  down  by 
the  roadndde  upon  my  blanket  to  enjoy  my  fever  in  peace  and  com- 
fort Just  then,  along  came  a  good  Samaritan  (otherwise  knovm 
as  Captain  E.  A.  Campbell,  of  Ooty),  who  at  once  dismounted  from 
the  fine  bay  horse  he  was  riding,  made  me  mount  in  his  place,  and, 
walking  by  my  side,  brought  me  to  the  hotel  at  Ooiy.  Then  I 
gave  up  entirely,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  quite  out  of  my  head,  so 
that  for  a  time  my  miserable  surroundings  at  the  hotel  and  total 
lack  of  attention  did  not  trouble  me  at  alL 
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My  Bervant  Appoo  also  came  down  with  fever,  was  worse  than 
naeleBB,  and  begged  me  to  send  him  back  to  Madras  or  he  wotQd 
die.  I  had  before  determined  to  discharge  him,  and  forthwith 
gave  him  money  enough  to  take  him  back  to  Madras^  which  so 
completely  overwhelmed  him  that  he  actually  fell  upon  his  knees 
to  express  his  thanks.  I  record  this  as  the  only  instance  I  ever  knew 
of  a  Hindoo  thanking  any  one  for  a  kindness,  but  I  doubt  if  any 
Anglo-Indian  will  believe  that  it  really  occurred. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  think,  I  sent  for  a  doctor.  After  a  long 
delay  he  came,  but  to  me  he  seemed  only  an  excuse  for  a  doctor, 
for  all  the  qualities  a  good  physician  should  have  seemed  to  be 
lacking  in  him.  His  first  step  was  to  find  fault  because  I  had  not 
sent  him  a  note  instead  of  a  verbal  message.  I  was  in  a  beautiful 
condition  for  the  composition  of  a  siylish  note  just  then.  Then  he 
snifEed  the  damp,  unsavory,  and  poisonous  air  of  my  room,  looked 
dubiously  at  the  chaos  surrounding  me,  and  remarked  that  I 
"  ought  to  get  cleaned  up  a  Uttle."  Just  my  own  opinion,  but  who 
was  going  to  do  it  when  my  servant  had  gone  home  fiick,  and  the 
landlord  was  good  for  nothing  in  looking  after  the  comfort  of  his 
"  small  gentlemen  "  guests  ?  The  doctor  felt  my  pulse,  scribbled  a 
worthless  prescription,  said  he  would  not  need  to  come  again,  he 
thought,  pocketed  his  ten  rupees,  and  went  away. 

In  about  a  fortnight  I  was  on  my  feet  again,  thanks  to  my  own 
quinine,  and  able  to  skin  the  big  black  monkeys  (S.  cucullatus), 
which  were  brought  me  by  the  native  8hikaree&  This  was  the 
only  mammal  they  were  able  to  obtain  for  me,  except  the  black- 
naped  hare  {Lepus  nigricoUis), 

During  my  last  fortnight  upon  the  Hills  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  G.  A.  R  Dawson  and  his  excellent  lady,  both  of  whom 
did  aU  in  their  power  to  break  the  social  monotony  of  my  life. 
Mr.  Dawson  is  an  excellent  artist  and  taxidermist^  and  was  then 
engaged  upon  the  text  of  an  illustrated  work  entitled  "Neilgherry 
Sporting  Beminiscences^"  which  has  since  been  published  by  Hig- 
ginbotham  &  Co.,  Madraa 

The  illustrations,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  hand  of  an  artist 
as  well  as  a  naturalist  and  sportsman,  are  truly  beautiful  and  valu- 
able. Mrs.  Dawson  is  a  musician  of  rare  ability,  who,  at  eight 
years  of  age,  travelled  in  the  United  States  with  Mrs.  Bostwick's 
concert  troupe,  playing  solos  upon  the  concertina.  Until  meeting 
her  in  her  charming  Neilgherry  home,  I  never  for  a  moment  sus- 
pected what  delighful  music  the  concertina  can  be  made  to  yield  in 
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good  hand%  and  so  long  aa  I  remember  India  I  ahall  recall  with 
pleasure  tbe  eyeninga  I  Bpent  at  Gnunnere. 

For  some  weeka  I  had  been  oorreaponding  with  Mr.  A.  O.  & 
Theobald^  a  forest  offioer  on  the  Animallai  Hills,  and  he  depicted 
such  a  sjdendid  prospect  for  elephants,  bison,  and  other  large  game, 
that  I  detennined  to  visit  his  localii^  for  six  or  eight  weeks  at  least 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  I  felt  strong  enough,  I  packed  up  my  speci- 
mens and  sent  them  to  Madras,  while  I  bade  adieu  to  the  Neil- 
gherries  and  started  south. 

So  far  as  specimens  were  concerned,  my  Neilgheny  trip  was 
not  a  complete  success^  and  on  that  score  I  felt  somewhat  disap- 
pointed. I  had  the  fever  in  my  system,  also,  as  I  plainly  felt  True, 
I  had  escaped  the  fierce  heat  of  the  plains  during  the  hottest 
months,  May  and  June,  and,  had  I  desired,  I  could  not  sooner  have 
gone  to  the  Animallais,  because  there  were  no  rains  and  therefore 
no  water  upon  those  hills,  until  the  burst  of  the  southwest  mon- 
soon late  in  June. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  ANDiALLAI  HlUia 

AHonteT's  Paradise.  -Oetting  there.— The  Bnllook  Bandy  and  itBDrirer.— His 
DiBoonTse. — Physical  Aspect  of  the  Animallais. — Toonaoadavoo. — A  Glori- 
ous Prospect — ^Mr.  Theobald.— An  Ei&oient  Officer  and  Faithful  Friend.— 
Character  of  the  Forest — Seasons. — Protection  of  the  Elephants. — A  Per- 
mit Obtained. — "NLj  Mnlcer  Hunting  Gang. — The  Karders. — More  Orna- 
mental than  TTsefuL 

The  ATiimftHai  Hilk  I  How  my  nerres  tingle  and  my  pulse  qnick* 
ens  as  I  write  the  name  I  It  seems  to  have  charged  my  pen  with 
electricily,  and  no  wonder.  Let  any  yonng  sportsman,  young 
naturalist,  or  "  griffin  "  of  any  description  have,  a  Hunter's  Paradise 
for  a  four  months'  inheritance,  with  nothing  to  do  but  chase  wild 
animals  and  preserve  their  skins  and  skeletons ;  let  him  have  the 
keenest  trackers  in  the  East  Indies,  and  a  faithful  friend  within 
reach  to  help  him  over  the  rougher  difficulties^  and  we  will  see  if 
he  does  not  afterward  write  and  speak  of  his  experiences  with  en- 
thusiaflm.  India  is  the  greatest  game  country  in  the  world  except 
South  Africa^  and  the  Animallai  Hills  are,  beyond  all  question,  the 
finest  hunting  grounds  in  all  India.  No  other  locality  in  aU  the 
East  Indies  can  boast  of  possessing  such  splendid  open  forests  for 
hunting,  and  such  a  genial  climate,  combined  with  such  a  variely 
and  abundance  of  large  game. 

The  lordly  elephant  has  given  lus  name  to  this  range  of  moun- 
tains. In  Tamil,  Tell^^  and  Oanarese,  his  name  is  "  ani,"  "  ami," 
and  **  anay,"  respectively  (which  accounts  for  the  variety  of  ways  of 
writing  the  name  of  the  hills),  and  "maIlai"or  "mullay,"  signify 
hills  or  mountains ;  hence  we  have  **  Animallai,"  Eleplumt  Moun- 
tain%  a  very  appropriate  name  for  a  range  which  is  the  home  of  so 
many  vast  herds  of  elephants^  bison,  axis  deer,  and  wild  hog.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  the  sambur,  or  Indian  elk,  the  wild  goat  or 
"  ibex,"  of  sportsmen,  the  munljac  or  xib-faced  deer,  all  in  goodly 
numbers,  while  the  hunter  meets  an  occasional  tiger,  leopard,  and 
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bear,  many  squirrels,  and  black  monkeys  by  the  htindrecL  A  glance 
at  my  list  of  Indian  mammals*  will  enable  the  reader  to  gauge  the 
accuracy  of  the  above  statements. 

The  Animallai  Hills  belong  to  the  great  range  known  as  the. 
Western  Ghauts,  and  extend  generally  east  and  west  along  the 
south  side  of  the  great  break  known  as  the  Coimbatore  gap. 
Through  this  wide  pass  runs  the  Madras  and  Calicut  railway,  with 
the  N^lgherries  looming  up  close  along  the  north  and  the  Animal- 
lais  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  farther  south.  The  city  of  Coim- 
batore is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  latter  range,  which  must  be 
reached  by  tnivelling  across  country.  My  friend  in  the  hills,  Mr. 
Theobald,  had  advised  me  to  bring  a  full  stock  of  provisions,  since 
nothing  was  obtainable  in  or  near  the  jungles,  except  the  flesh  of 
wild  animalft  Accordingly,  when  I  and  my  new  servant,  Michael, 
reached  Coimbatore  on  our  way  from  the  Neilgherries,  we  spent  a 
very  busy  day  in  the  crowded,  hot,  and  dusiy  bazaar,  buying  pro- 
visions for  our  campaign  in  the  jungles. 

Our  purchases  were  about  as  follows :  For  my  native  hunting 
gang,  2  bags  of  coarse  rice,  sundry  bottles  of  arrack  (native  li- 
quor of  the  fiery  sort),  several  bundles  of  tobacco,  salt,  and  chillies 
(red  pepper).  For  myself  20  loaves  of  fresh  bread,  flour,  Eng- 
lish jams  and  jellies,  sausage,  herrings,  sardines,  butter,  and  "bis- 
cuits" (crackers)— all  in  tins;  rice,  potatoes,  "cuny  stufj^"  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  brandy ;  and  for  preserving  skins  of  large  animals,  96  lbs. 
salt  and  96  lbs.  alum ;  also,  a  new  lantern,  candles,  cocoanutoil, 
rope,  nails,  etc.  We  expected  to  remain  in  the  jungles  not  less  than 
two  months,  to  prepare  one  large  elephant  skin  and  two  skeletons, 
several  ditto  of  bison,  and  every  other  species  of  mammal  we  could 
secure.  We  fully  expected  to  have  jungle-fever,  for  no  stranger, 
white  or  black,  can  escape  it  long  in  the  Animallais,  so  we  took  a 
good  supply  of  quinine  and  chlorodine,  the  two  great  remedies  of 
India,  and  other  medicines  for  cholera  and  dysentery,  the  twin 
curses  of  jungle  life,  worse  dreaded  by  Europeans  than  any  number 
of  savage  animala 

Travelling  in  India  is  usually  done  at  night,  in  order  to  go  fiis- 
ter  and  farther,  and  to  avoid  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day.  The 
commonest  means  of  conveyance  is  the  covered  bandy  (cart)  drawn 
by  two  white  buUocks.  This  ancient  vehicle  is  simply  a  broad 
platform  on  very  high  wheels,  completely  covered  with  mats  wbkSi 

*  See  page  216. 
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are  supposed  to  be  rain-proof.  The  driver  sits  astride  the  tongue 
of  the  cart^  within  easy  reach  of  his  bullocks'  hind-quarters,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  study  the  various  methods  he  employs  to  start  his 
cattle  and  keep  them  going.  A  foreigner  could  no  more  drive 
them  than  he  could  fly,  imtil  he  has  fully  learned  the  Madras  bul- 
lock-driver^s  language.  It  consists  of  a  complicated  system  of 
"  boh-boh*boh-ing ! "  chirrups^  "tock-tocks,"  and  other  indescrib- 
able ejaculations^  combined  with  slapping,  tail-twisting,  toe-poking, 
and  ordinary  goading  and  lashing.  Two  or  three  times  I  have  seen 
my  bandy-man  save  the  heavily  loaded  bandy  from  sticking  perma- 
nently in  a  muddy  nullah  by  biting  his  bullock's  tail  in  a  most 
fieT)dii"h  manner.  It  seems  that  a  bullock  has  no  idea  what  he  can 
do  until  his  tail  is  bitten.  Their  drivers  talk  to  them  a  great  deal, 
always  aspersing  the  reputation  of  their  female  relatives  when  angiy, 
especially  their  mothers  and  sisters — ^a  common  custom  with  Indian 
natives  when  quarrelling — and  praising  them  when  their  homed 
steeds  are  doing  well  The  following  was  the  drift  of  one  driver's  dis- 
course to  his  bullocks  as  translated  by  an  "Anglo-Indian  journalist." 
"Tou,  Punniah,  you  a  byle?*  Not  you; — ^your  father  must 
have  been  a  donkey,  and  your  mother  a  pig ;  no  respectable  cow 
would  own  so  lazy  a  son.  As  to  you,  Moreeah,  I  believe  your  father 
was  a  Feringhee,  and  your  mother  a  Pariah.  You  are  the  most 
abominable  of  all  brutes,  and  how  you  came  to  havei  horns  and  a 
taQ  is  quite  a  mystery  to  ma  Some  fine  day  I  shall  saw  off  your 
horns  and  sell  them  to  a  Mbchee,  and  instead  of  coloring  your  long 
tail  with  goolal,  I  shall  cut  it  off  and  sell  it  to  some  rascally  Eng- 
Uah  dragoon,  to  stick  in  his  helmet  and  bring  him  bad  luck,  for  he 
is  sure  to  be  killed  in  the  first  battle  he  goes  in  afterward.  I  wish 
they  were  all  killed,  but  never  mind,  they  soon  will  be,  and  then 
won't  we  have  jolly  times?  Ah  I  now,  you  behave  something  like 
respectable  animals :  thaf  s  the  way  to  get  over  the  ground.  You, 
Punniah,  are  my  father  and  mother,  and  you,  Moreeah,  all  the  rest 
of  my  relations^  except  my  wife.  HI  give  you  both  a  fine  feed  of 
sugar-cane  tops  when  we  come  to  any,  but  not  if  you  are  laa^ — 
tock-tockl  tor-rr-ee-ee-ooh-ah ! "  f 

*  Bulloek. 

1 1  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  speed  and  endurance  of  the  little  white 
bollocks  (sebns)  which  take  the  place  of  horses  in  India.  It  is  no  uncommon 
oecnrrence  for  a  good  pair  of  bnlloolcs  to  make  8i  miles  per  hoar  for  several 
honrs,  with  a  light  bandy  and  proper  encouragement  With  two  or  three  re- 
lays of  bullocks  one  can  easily  travel  30  miles  in  10  to  12  hours. 
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About  4  P.M.  of  the  day  after  we  reached  Coimbatore,  we  loaded 
one  bandy  with  our  outfit  and  proviaioiiBy  filled  the  bottom  of 
another  with  straw  for  ouraelTea^  settled  our  dues  at  the  traveller's 
bungalow,  and  with  the  little  bullocks  at  a  shaip  trot^  started 
south  for  the  Animallais.  The  road  was  yerj  good,  and  it  literally 
swarmed  with  people  travelling  along.  When  night  came  I  spread 
my  blanket  on  the  straw  and  then  had  my  boy  arrange  boxes  and 
bundles  all  around  me,  so  that  when  the  cart  tilted  sideways  I 
would  not  roll  about.  The  cart  wheels  are  so  large  th^  a  very 
small  stone  causes  a  terrible  tilt  and  a  fearful  jolt,  so  that  such 
riding  is  very  wearisome.  All  night  long  we  went  jolting  on, 
stopping  only  at  midnight  for  the  bullocks  to  feed  and  rest^  and  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning  the  steep  blue  sides  and  serrated  crest 
of  the  AnimaUai  range  loomed  up  all  along  the  south.  At  last  we 
reached  the  little  village  of  Animallai,  ten  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between  the  heart  of  the  jungles  and 
Coimbatore.  This  is  the  winter  headquarters  of  the  Forest  Banger 
in  charge  of  the  Animallais,  and  for  his  use  there  is  a  good  bun* 
galow,  in  which  all  wandering  white  men  are  allowed  to  take 
dielter  as  a  matter  of  charity.  In  the  course  of  my  goings  and 
comings  I  afterward  occupied  the  place  many  times,  sometimes  a 
week  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  I  conceived  quite  an 
affection  for  this  "  snug  harbor." 

As  soon  as  we  arrived,  the  Oovemment  writer,  with  the  ap- 
palling name  of  Yenkateramiah,  came  and  offered  his  services  in 
helping  us  along.  We  halted  at  the  bungalow  until  the  next  day, 
when  early  in  the  morning  the  writer  mustered  a  gang  of  about 
twenty-five  coolies  to  cany  my  luggage  up  the  steep  pass,  and  we 
drove  on  to  the  ''foot  of  tiie  ghaut" 

On  the  northern  or  Coimbatore  side,  the  Animallais  rise  very 
steeply,  up  from  the  plains  to  a  height  of  from  two  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet,  so  that  it  is  a  steep,  steady  dimb  from  the  level  plain 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  range.  Once  the  summit  is  reached,  the 
Mils  slope  very  gradually  down  into  Oochin  and  Travancore,  drain- 
ing nearly  all  the  water  in  that  direction ;  so  that»  while  the  Coim- 
batore district  may  be  dry  and  parched  by  droughty  the  native 
states  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  well  watered,  green,  and  fertile. 

Upon  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Ardivarum  ghaut  we  dismissed 
the  carts,  and  the  coolies  took  my  luggage  upon  their  shoulders. 
A  horse  was  waiting  there  for  me,  sent  down  by  the  friend  I  had 
not  yet  seen,  and  leaving  my  servant  to  accompany  the  luggage,  I 
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mounted  and  rode  on  alone.  After  a  long,  hard  dimb  up  the  steep 
and  rocl^  pass,  we  reached  the  summit  at  an  elevation  of  about 
two  thoiisand  feet,  and  began  to  descend  the  gentle  slope.  Then 
the  road  led  through  lofty  bamboo  and  teak  forests,  across  rocky 
ravines  and  mountam  torrents,  up  hill  and  down,  imtil  at  last,  at* 
the  very  end  of  a  long  ridge,  seven  miles  from  the  top  of  the 
pass,  we  emerged  from  the  ihick  forest,  and  the  forest  camp,  called 
Too-na-cad-a-voo,  lay  before  u&  At  the  very  pomt  of  the  ridge 
stood  a  dozen  bamboo  huts  and  a  comfortable  thatched  bungalow  ; 
a  little  river  swept  past  Uiem  on  the  left  and  tumbled  down  a 
precipice,  just  beyond  which  rose  a  lofty  diff  of  smooth  gray  rock, 
with  a  fringe  of  feathery  bamboos  aU  along  its  base  by  the  river- 
side. On  the  right  rose  a  conical  mountain-peak.  Between  the  two 
mountains  we  looked  over  the  camp  and  far  across  an  unbroken 
sea  of  green  forest,  which  in  the  distance  was  boimded  by  a  lofiy 
mountain-range.  What  a  spot  for  a  camp  I  A  moment  later  I  rode 
down  to  the  door  of  the  bungalow,  and  received  a  most  cordial 
welcome  from  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  forest,  Mr.  Albert  G.  R 
Theobald. 

Now  and  then  we  meet  a  man  whose  looks  and  tones  and  words 
strike  the  cord  of  our  sympathies  so  forcibly  that  we  feel  instinct- 
ively a  kinship  and  confidence,  and  we  say  to  ourselves  ''  I  shall 
like  him."  Such  v^as  my  experience  with  Mr.  Theobald,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  I  felt  that  I  knew  him  as  an  old  friend  and  comrade 
in  arms  rather  than  an  untried  stranger.  Erom  the  first  moment 
we  became  fast  friends,  which  feeling  only  deepened  with  time  and 
fiDorther  acquaintance.  I  found  in  him  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  as 
frank,  free-hearted,  and  steadfast  as  ever  breathed. 

In  the  course  of  time  I  discovered  that  he  was  a  real  genius,  of 
the  type  so  generously  credited  to  the  "Yankee."  Besides  pos- 
sessing a  very  considerable  fund  of  medical  information  and  sur- 
gical skill,  he  was  a  good  gunsmith  and  watchmaker,  a  first-rate 
photographer  and  taxidermist,  and  a  very  keen  sportsman  and 
naturalist  What  an  invaluable  man  he  would  be  in  an  African 
exploring  expedition  1  His  natural  abQiiy  as  an  experienced  forester, 
and  his  varied  accomplishments,  entitle  him  to  a  higher  position 
in  the  Forest  Department  than  he  now  holds ;  but  he  is  still  a 
young  man. 

During  my  entire  stay  upon  the  Hills,  Mr.  Theobald  never 
wearied  in  his  efforts  to  assist  me,  in  every  possible  way.  He 
doctored  me  when  I  was  ill ;  he  divided  his  provisions  with  me 
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teveral  times  when  I  wm  off  in  the  jungles  and  nearly  starved  oat ; 
he  lent  me  his  elephant-gnn,  and  taught  me  how  to  use  it  on 
elephants ;  and  when  my  oook  ran  away  he  immediately  sent  me 
hia  He  also  lent  me  one  of  his  private  peons  when  I  was  crowded 
with  work  upon  elephants,  and,  in  short,  he  helped  me  with  more 
nsefol  articles  than  I  care  to  mention  altogether.  A  traveller  can- 
not aflford  to  cany  with  him  all  the  comforts  and  conyeniences 
proper  for  a  stationary  camp-life,  and  his  assistance  was,  therefore, 
invaliiable.  He  knew  the  natives,  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  forestsB 
as  intimately  as  a  farmer  knows  his  barnyard  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  interesting  incidents  of  jungle  life  he  related  to  me  would 
fill  a  volume.* 

His  bimgalow  was  quite  a  museum  in  itseli^  stocked  with  a 
magnificent  array  of  trophies  of  the  chase  which  proclaimed  the 
genuine  "  old  shikaree."  There  were  tusks  and  tails  of  more  than 
one  lordly  elephant  that  had  fallen  before  my  friend's  smooth-bore. 
Well-mounted  heads  of  bison,  sambur,  munljao,  sasin  antelope, 
axis  deer  and  wild  boar  hung  on  the  walls  until  they  were  crowded. 
Perched  up  on  a  book-case  sat  a  very  fine  and  rare  monkey,  the 
wanderoo  {Silenus  veter),  along  with  a  small  crocodile,  shot  at  an 
elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  f eet^  and  stuffed  birds  both  great  and 
small  On  the  floor  were  spread,  in  the  most  indifferent  way,  skins 
of  bear,  hysana,  leopard,  and  deer,  but  of  the  half-dozen  tigers 
killed  by  mine  host  only  the  skulls  and  daws  remained.  In  outrof- 
the-way  comers  of  the  bungalow  I  presently  turned  up  divers  and 
sundry  skulls  of  bison,  antlers  of  sambur,  and  about  J^y  black 
monkey  skins.  There  were  chests  full  of  the  best-made  Indian 
bird-akuiB  I  ever  saw,  drawers  full  of  eggs  and  nests,  and  piles  of 
original  scientific  "  Bough  Notes  "  of  all  kind&  A  well-stocked 
zoological  library  was  the  crowning  feature  of  this  interesting  col- 
lection of  trophies  and  scientific  spedmens,  and  I  did  not  need  to 
be  told  that  this  himter-naturalist  had  joined  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment to  indulge  his  love  of  natura 

*  Sinod  my  visit  to  India,  Mr.  Theobald  enooantered  and  killed  on  the 
PonnaBj  Hills  (OoUegal  Tala<^,  a  famous  rogue  elephant,  who  began  his 
career  by  killing  nineteen  other  oaptive  elephants,  and  making  his  escape. 
Since  that  time  he  killed  three  natives  and  several  head  of  cattle,  besides  de- 
stroying large  qnantities  of  standing  crops  and  terrorizing  the  district  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  a  giant  in  size,  and  for  the  gallant  exploit  which  ended 
his  career  the  Madras  government  voted  Mr.  Theobald  a  reward  of  two  hun- 
dred rupees,  with  permission  to  retain  the  tusks.  The  latter  were  fifty-eight 
inches  long,  and  weighed  together  seventy-five  x>ound8 — a  very  laige  pair. 
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I  Boon  f otmd  that  I  had  reached  a  perfect  htmter's  paradise,  the 
'* happy  hunting  ground"  which  is  the  heaven  of  our  North- 
Amexican  Indians,  where  all  good  braves  go  when  they  die,  where 
game  is  ever  abundant,  and  there  are  no  white  settlers  nor  Indian 
agents.  The  slope  of  the  AniTnallaifl  is  a  succession  of  high  hills 
and  deep  ravines,  lofty  peaks  or  ridges,  and  broad  valleys,  every- 
where covered  with  lofty  virgin  forest  Some  portious  of  ^e  range, 
those  commonly  termed  the  ''higher  ranges,"  which  lay  along  the 
boundary  between  the  Ooimbatore  District  and  Travancore,  are 
very  lofiy.  The  highest  peak  has  an  elevation  of  eight  thousand 
eig^t  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet,  and  is  the  highest  land  in 
India  south  of  the  Himalayaa  Around  Toonacadavoo  there  were 
high,  rocky  precipices  for  the  wild  goats,  thick  bamboo  jungle  and 
marshes  for  the  elephants,  grassy  glades  and  fine  open  forests  for 
deer  and  bison,  rugged,  rocky  hill-sides  for  bears,  and  dense  patches 
of  underbrush  for  the  sounders  of  wild  hog.  The  tiger  needs  no 
particular  kind  of  jungle,  for  where  other  game  is,  there  will  you 
be  sure  to  find  him  alsa  Thus  are  we  able  to  account  for  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  large  animals  in  the  same  locality. 

The  forest  camp  is  situated  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
Government  Leased  Forest,  which  is  composed  mainly  of  mighty 
teak  trees  {Tedona  grandis),  blackwood  {Dcdbergia  latifolia),  the 
^^veHanaga"  {Conocarpua  kUifoliiui),  "wn-gri"  {Pterocarpus  marsu^ 
pium\  and  the  common  bamboo  {Bambusa  aruvdinacea).  Near  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  I  noticed  a  tree  {Scdvadora  Indica)  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  weeping  willow,  and  also  the  Euphorbia  antiqiiorum. 

There  are  two  strongly  marked  seasons  upon  the  Animallais, 
the  wet  and  the  dry.  The  former  is  during  the  monsoon  rains,  from 
June  or  July  to  November  or  December,  when  the  streams  and 
marshes  are  full  of  water,  grass  is  abundant,  and  the  forest  has 
taken  on  the  growth  and  freshness  of  spring.  During  this  season 
the  force  of  the  Forest  Service  is  engaged  in  cutting  down  teak 
trees,  hewing  out  their  trunks,  hauling  and  "  slipping  "  them  down 
the  mountain  side,  to  be  floated  down  to  Calicut,  and  there  taken 
charge  of  by  H.  M.'s  Navy  to  be  used  in  ship-building.  Teak  is 
impervious  to  the  attacks  of  the  white  ant  and  the  ship-worm,  which, 
with  other  good  qualities,  renders  it  a  very  valuable  timber. 

The  dry  season  begins  at  the  end  of  the  northeast  monsoon, 
usually  about  January  Ist,  and  continues  six  months.  Then  the 
leaves  fall  in  the  deciduous  forest,  which  becomes  open  and  bare, 
the  streams  dry  up,  and  the  forest  is  usually  swept  by  fire.    The 
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dephania  and  biaon  seek  the  atreama  near  the  baae  of  the  hilla;  the 
membera  of  the  Foreat  Department  return  to  the  low  landa  to  eaoape 
the  f eyer,  and  the  foreat  ia  then  inhabited  only  by  wild  beaata.  At 
the  time  of  my  viait^  July  4th,  the  membera  of  the  Foreat  Depart- 
ment had  come  only  the  pre^ioua  week  from  the  phiina ;  the  ele- 
phante  were  beginning  to  come  down  from  the  higher  ranges  to 
feed  upon  the  young  bamboo  ahoot%  and  the  whole  foreat  appeared 
atitabeat 

In  India^  the  elephant  ia  a  yery  uaeful  and  yalnable  animal  when 
trained  to  aervioe,  and  large  numberaare  caught  annually  by  Gk>T- 
emment  officera  appointed  for  thia  work  in  the  Coimbatore  Dis- 
trict, at  CoUegal,  in  Myaore,  and  in  Chittagong.    Formerly  wild 
elephanta  were  ao  numeroua  in  many  parta  of  India  that  they  were 
regarded  aa  a  nuiaaace  and  a  Qoremment  reward  of  £7  per  head 
waa  paid  for  killing  them.    Through  the  efforta  of  aportamen  and 
native  ahikareea  their  numbera  were  reduced  to  the  proper  limit, 
whereupon  the  reward  waa  discontinued  and  a  fine  impoeed  to  pre- 
vent their  deatruction.    At  preaent^  elephanta  are  rigidly  protected 
by  law  all  over  India,  although  it  ia  very  evident  that  their  numbers 
wiU  Boon  increaae  so  much  aa  to  render  further  elephant  ahooting 
poaitively  neceaaaiy. 

In  1873  an  act  waa  passed  to  "  prevent  the  indiscriminate  de- 
struction of  wild  elephanta  upon  waate  or  foreat  land,"  not  only  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  but  any  of  the  "  native  territories  for  the 
time  being  subject  to  lliat  government"  The  penalty  for  shooting 
a  female  elephant  waa  for  the  first  offence  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  rupees,  or  three  months'  imprisonment^  and  for  the 
second  conviction  the  penally  waa  double  the  first  Shooting  wild 
male  elephants  was  also  prohibited  imder  the  same  penalty  as  fixed 
for  the  killing  of  females,  except  it  be  done  under  a  proper  au- 
thorization. The  act  provides  that  any  zemindar  or  native  pro- 
prietor of  land  may  shoot  male  elephanta  on  his  own  land,  and  may 
also  authorize  others  to  do  the  same.  Of  course,  any  person  is  au- 
thorized to  shoot  any  elephant  in  defence  of  himself  or  any  other 
person,  or  to  save  his  crop  from  destruction.  Any  native  prince 
owning  territory  frequented  by  elephants  may,  if  he  choose,  grant 
permission  for  male  elephants  to  be  shot»  and  the  law  provides  that 
each  District  Collector  shall  have  the  same  discretionary  power, 
conditionally,  although  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  latter  officers 
had  always  refused  to  give  any  such  permission. 

Before  I  came  to  the  AniTnallflifl  my  friend  Theobald  had  offered 
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to  obtain  permiBsioii  for  me  to  kill  two  elepbants  in  a  tract  of  for- 
est on  the  hills  belonging  to  an  old  native  prinoe,  the  Bajah  of 
Knlungad,  which  adjoined  the  GoTemment  Leased  Forest  Mr, 
T.  bad  done  the  old  Bajah  man;  a  good  turn  in  preventing  the 
Btealing  of  timber  from  his  land,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  talking 
and  moch  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  the  matter  vras 
finally  arranged,  and  I  was  given 
a  written  permit  to  kill  two  tusk- 
er elephwits  in  the  Eulnngud 


The  day  after  I  reached  Toono- 
cadavoo  I  formed  a  regular  hunt- 
ing gang  of  &ve  picked  men  to 
serve  me  in  the  jungles  as  track- 
ess,  guides,  game-carriers,  por- 
ters, and  general  asastants.  I 
vras  fortunate  in  finding  there  a 
hill-tribe,  the  Mulcers,  of  which 
every  man  is  vrilling  to  work  hard 
vriien  well  fed,  ia  skilled  in  wood- 
craft, and  is  not  in  the  least  af- 
flicted with  caste  prejudice,  which 
is  the  most  important  point  of  alL 
The  Muicere  are  really  ogricolt- 
orists,  but  they  will  do  any  kind 
of  work  that  pays,  and  live  right 
beside  it  They  are,  by  prefer- 
eoioe,  oamivoTons  in  their  habits, 
being  very  fond  of  flesh  of  all 
kinds,  save  that  of  the  tiger,  and. 


selves,  they  hail  the  visit  of  a  (a  Muum- Bunur.} 

sportsman  with  delight     When 

vrell  fed,  the  men  are  very  strong  and  capable  of  great  physicBl  en- 
durance. Two  of  my  men  once  carried  a  dead  wild  boar,  weighing 
230  lbs.,  three  miles  tbroogh  the  jmigle,  up  and  down  hill,  halting 
only  twice  to  rest 

The  Mulcer  men  are  of  medium  stature,  well  proportioned, 
very  dark-skinned,  with  rather  thick  lips  and  slightly  flattened 
noses,  after  the  African  t^pe,  wearing  no  ornaments  whatever  as  a 
nie,  and  do  other  clothing  than  the  loin-cloth.    Ordinarily,  their 
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long,  matted,  jet-black  hair  is  amply  drawn  back  and  tied  in  a 
coil  at  the  back  of  the  head,  while  they  have  no  beard  at  all  saTe 
now  and  then  a  few  short  black,  kinky  hairs.  The  women  aeezn 
to  be  old  and  wrinkled  from  their  youth  up,  and,  without  exoeptioii, 
are  rery  ugly  and  unprepossessing. 

Three  of  the  men  who  formed  my  hunting-gang,  Amdeie,  Pera 
Vera,  and  Ohannah,  were  the  most  expert  trackers  I  erer  saw,  and 
I  soon  had  reason  to  know  that  all  were  likewise  braTC  and  spir- 
ited men.  When  it  came  to  the  supreme  danger  of  tracking  up  a 
tiger  on  foot  and  attacking  him  fairly  and  squarely  in  open  ground, 
with  only  one  little  insignificant  rifle,  the  two  men  who  happened  to 
be  with  me  were  fully  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  ''game  "to  the  last. 

It  was  famine  time,  work  was  scarce,  and  food  exceeding^  dear, 
and  the  five  Mulcers  were  glad  to  take  seirice  with  me.  I  agreed 
to  pay  the  head-man  of  the  gang  five  annas  per  day  in  cash  (fifteen 
cents),  and  each  of  the  others  four  annas  per  day,  besides  which 
each  received  one  quart  of  rice,  and  two  leaves  of  tobacco  per  day, 
with  salt  and  chillies  ad  IMtum.  This  was  much  more  than  tfaej 
could  obtain  elsewhere,  and  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  their  fEuniUes^  who  would  always  accompany  them. 
Being,  as  they  were,  passionately  fond  of  fresh  meat  and  receiving 
good  wages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  had  a  gang  of  faithful  men 
always  ready  to  imdertake  the  hardest  kind  of  work. 

Besides  the  Mulcers,  there  are  two  other  hill-tiibes  upon  the  Ani« 
mallai%  the  Faliars  and  the  Earders.  The  former  are  chiefly  mer- 
chants and  herdsmen,  and  it  happened  that  I  saw  nothing  of  theuL 
The  Earders^  however,  were  somewhat  numerous.  To  a  hunter 
they  are  entirely  useless,  for,  owing  to  their  caste  prejudices  they 
will  not  touch  a  dead  elephant,  bison,  bear,  or  deer  of  any  kind  at 
any  price.  They  are  purely  herbivorous  in  their  habits,  never 
touching  flesh,  but  subsisting  upon  roots  dug  in  the  jungle,  fruits^ 
rice,  etc.  They  collect  honey  and  beeswax,  cardamoms  {IXeUaria 
cardamomum),  white  dammer,  a  resin  from  the  Vateria  Indica,  black 
dammer  from  Canarium  strictum,  and  another  gum  resin  called 
"mutty  pal"  from  Ailanhis  Malabaricus,  also  wild  ginger,  turmeric, 
rattans  (Calamta  rotang),  horns  of  deer,  and  *'  cheeakai  "  (the  buds 
of  Acacia  concinna),  largely  used  by  the  natives  for  bathing  pur- 
poses instead  of  soap.  These  products  of  the  jungle  they  exchange 
for  rice,  tobacco,  Bslt,  chillies,  etc.  In  physique  and  physiognomy 
they  very  closely  resemble  the  Mulcers,  but  they  dress  more  elabo- 
rately, and  wear  many  ornaments.    They  all  file  their  front  teeth 
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to  fiiharp  points  as  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  women  wear  an 
enonnous  ooil  of  springy  wood,  or  a  Btrip  from  the  leaf  of  the  pal- 
myra palm  {Bcra88U8  flabeUtformis),  coiled  up  like  a  dock-spring 
m  the  lobe  of  each  ear,  which  causes  the  flesh  to  expand  into  a 
tiiin  ring  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  sometimes  hangs 
nearly  to  the  shoulder.    The  women  also  wear  beads  and  neck- 
laces of  yarious  kinds,  but  no  other  covering  above  the  waist    The 
old  women  are  always  hideously  ugly,  and,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Muloers^  the  men  are  handsomer  than  the  women.    Formerly 
the  Earders  would  perform  no  menial  labor  at  all,  and,  while  con- 
aenting  to  carry  a  load  of  baggage  or  a  gun,  they  would  be  deeply 
ofiended  if  they  were  called  cooUea 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

BLEPHANT  HUNTING. 

*«AIiodg«  inaVart  WildernMS."— Hntpboildiiig  with  BambooA.— Eljsiiii  at 
LmL— Gharaeter  of  Elephant  HnntiBg. — Grand  bat  DangerooB  Sport. — 
Indian  vermti  African  Methods.— The  BkolL— Difflonltj  of  Hitting  the 
Brain.— Cranial  Fraotnre  Impoerible.— The  Fatal  Shots.— Phjsiqne  of  the 
Elephant — ^Tracking  up  a  Herd. — ^Welcome  Sounds. — Sorronnded  bj 
Giants.— The  Attsck.— Stampede  and  Flight  of  the  Herd.— Great  Abond- 
anoe  of  Large  Ckune. — ^The  Charge  of  a  Dangerous  Animal. — Fooling 
sroond  a  Babj  Elephant— Charge  of  an  Inforiated  Female.— A  Grand  but 
*'  Soarej  *'  Sight— Bepellisg  the  Charge. 

Although  there  was  really  an  abtmdaDce  of  game  around  Toonac»- 
davoo,  sudh  as  bison,  sambur,  wild  goat^  muntjao  and  monkej% 
there  were  no  elephants,  nor  would  there  be  any  in  that  immediate 
vicinity  until  very  late  in  the  season.  Moreover,  had  there  been 
ever  so  many,  we  could  not  have  UUed  one  there.  About  a  day's 
march  farther  into  the  vezy  heart  of  the  forest,  they  were  quite 
numerous,  and  I  soon  decided  to  go  out  and  camp  where  game  of 
all  kinds  was  most  abundant  Accordingly,  when  the  elephant 
permit  came  to  hand  from  the  old  Bajah,  we  packed  up  provisions^ 
preservatives  and  ammunition,  pots,  pans,  and  camp  furniture,  and 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Tellicul,  a  mere  vacant  spot  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  And  there,  at  the  confluence  of  two  little  rivers^ 
the  Toonacadavoo  and  the  Teckadee,  where  the  teak-trees  and  the 
bamboos  were  the  tallest,  where  the  forest  was  silent,  sombre,  and 
shadowy,  where  big  game  was  thick  all  about  us  and  no  white  man 
ever  came,  my  men  cut  down  big  bamboos  and  bmlt  huts  for  us  alL 
To  me  this  hut-building  is  an  interesting  operation.  First  a 
skeleton  hut  is  buUt  of  large  bamboo  stems  set  upright  in*  the 
groimd,  and  a  ridge-pole,  plate  and  rafliers  lashed  firmly  to  them 
with  green  bark.  Then  large  bamboo  stems  are  cut  in  lengths  cor- 
responding to  the  length  and  width  of  the  hut^  and  split  irregularly 
all  over.  Finally  each  stem  is  split  quite  open  on  one  side,  and  the 
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former  cjlinder  now  flattens  out  into  a  broad  dab,  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  wide.  These  bamboo  slabs  are  then  lashed  with  strips 
of  bark  to  the  upright  posts  of  a  hut  and  form  the  walls.  Bamboos 
similarly  treated  were  made  into  beds»  tables,  and  doors,  and  it  also 
served  as  an  excellent  flooring.  My  wash-basin  was  a  joint  of  bam- 
boo made  into  a  trough,  and  my  pail  was  a  four-foot  bamboo  stem 
^th  all  the  joints  broken  out  except  the  lowest  one,  which  served 
as  a  bottom. 

The  roof  of  the  hut  is  nothing  but  young  teak-leaves  laid  on  like 
alates  and  lield.  by  their  own  petioles,  being  partly  split  and  hooked 
over  the  crosfr  pieces.  Besides  a  good  comfortable  hut  for  me,  the 
men  built  another  to  serve  as  a  cook-house  and  servants'  quarters, 
while  for  themselves,  their  wives^  children,  and  mothers-in-law,  they 
built  simply  a  huge,  low  shed  and  covered  the  ground  beneath  it 
with  bamboo  slabs. 

No  man  ever  experienced  half  the  keen  pleasure  and  delightful 
anticipation  in  taking  possession  of  a  mansion  that  I  did  in  unpack- 
ing and  arranging  my  guns,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage  in  that 
rude  little  hut.    Before  the  door  stood  a  large  clump  of  bamboos, 
an  immense  bouquet  of  ornamental  grass  sixty  feet  high,  the  long, 
green,  feathery  stems  nodding  and  bending  as  gracefully  as  ostrich 
plumes.     Far  above  us  the  tops  of  the  giant  forest  trees  met  and 
shut  out  all  but  one  little  patch  of  blue  sky,  and  the  son's  rays 
never  reached  our  camp  imtil  high  noon.    The  shade  was  so  dense 
that  there  was  no  undergrowth,  and  usually  we  could  walk  through 
that  grand  old  forest  as  freely  as  though  it  were  a  meadow.    I  Idt 
that  at  last  I  had  reached  the  "happy  hunting  grounds"  I  had 
so  often  been  disappointed  of  before,  and  subsequent  events  proved 
that  I  was  not  mistaken. 

And  now  a  word  in  regard  to  elephant  hunting.  I  consider  it 
the  grandest  and  most  exciting  of  all  field  Cfports,  and  by  several 
of  the  greatest  sportsmen  living  it  is  also  considered  the  most  dan- 
gerous. The  elephant  is  the  true  king  of  beasts,  both  as  regards 
size  and  strength,  mental  capacity,  and  natural  dignity  of  character. 
As  he  marches  majestically  through  the  forest,  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys,  or  rushes  like  a  living  avalanche  upon  his  foe,  he  seems 
the  vital  impersonation  of  an  Irresistible  Force.  I  have  a  greater 
fear  of  the  elephant  and  a  greater  respect  for  him,  than  any  other 
wild  beast  I  ever  saw,  either  in  the  forest  or  in  captivity,  and  this 
feeling  has  only  increased  with  protracted  acquaintance. 

Elephant  htmting  is  bound  to  bring  into  play  all  those  qual- 
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ities  of  endurance,  peneverancey  coolness,  good  judgment,  cuxd 
knowledge  of  an  anixnal's  habits,  which  go  to  make  up  a  mi rr rnnrfiil 
sportsman.  There  is  a  subtle  charm  about  tracking  up  an  elephazit^ 
which  I  am  sure  is  never  found  in  any  other  pursuit     The  trail 
usually  broad  and  plain,  leading  rapidly  up  hill  and  down, 
moimtain  and  through  valley,  across  marsh  and  river,  through  deiuso 
forest  and  over  grassy  plain,  mile  after  mile,  growing  fresher  every 
hour,  but  often  taxing  the  skill  of  the  trackers  to  the  utmost     ^t 
last  the  dear,  resonant  trumpet  note,  or  the  cracking  and  crashing 
of  green  branches,  or  a  tall  gray  back  above  the  bushes,  tells  the 
pigmy  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the  giant    It  is  a  fair  and  square 
encounter  every  time,  and  the  hunter  backs  his  ddU  and  nerve  witli 
his  life  against  the  great  mountain  of  physical  strength  and  impreg*- 
nability.    The  game  does  not  skulk  in  the  bushes  and  wait  to  be 
driven  out  at  random  by  a  grand  army  of  beaters ;  nor  can  the 
hunter  dimb  into  a  tree-top  and  from  thence  shoot  him  with  as 
much  saf  eiy  as  though  he  were  at  home  in  his  little  bed ;  neither 
can  the  elephant  be  killed  at  long  range.    The  hunter  must  boldly 
VTslk  up  in  front  of  him  to  within  twenty  paces  or  less,  fire  away, 
and  take  his  chances.    While  doing  so  he  knows  very  well  that  if 
any  accident  or  miscalculation  places  him  within  the  power  of  that 
terrible  trunk,  those  huge  fore-feet  or  knees  will  immediately  be 
upon  his  chest  crushing  him,  like  a  miserable  reptile,  out  of  all 
human  shape.    Himters  frequently  escape  alive  and  recover  from 
the  jaws  and  daws  of  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  and  bear,  but  I  never 
yet  heard  of  a  man  falling  into  the  power  of  an  infuriated  wild  de- 
phant  and  living  to  tell  the  story. 

Just  before  I  began  my  elephant  hunting,  I  came  across  the  fol- 
lowing encouraging  (!)  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  Colond  Shak- 
spere,  a  high  authority  on  Indian  Cfports : 

"  That  elephant  shooting  requires  much  practice  is  certain  from 
the  fact  that  young  hands  at  it,  though  very  good  shots,  are  rarely 
successful.  Indeed,  that  &mous  cfportsman,  Captain  Garrow,  who 
probably  at  his  death  had  killed  more  elephants  than  any  man  in 
India,  and  if  you  count  only  tusk  dephants,  perhaps  more  than  any 
man  who  had  ever  diot,  assured  me  that  for  the  first  two  years  he 
did  not  bag  even  one.  I  have  known  other  sportsmen,  who  turned 
out  very  well  afterward,  to  shoot  at  elephants  for  a  couple  of  years, 
knod£  them  over,  but  never  able  to  persuade  them  to  remain."  * 


*  Wild  Sports  of  India,  p.  168. 
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In  the  jungles  of  the  East  Indies  an  elephant  must  be  shot 
througli  the  brain,  and  thus  killed  at  the  first  fire,  or  he  is  very  apt 
to  get  away.     Should  the  ball  not  touch  the  brain,  the  elephant  is 
only  stunned  for  an  instant  and  is  almost  certain  to  move  off  at  a 
high  rate   of  speed.    The  latest  ^niter  on  elephant  hunting  in 
India  *  says,  in  "  Thirteen  Years  Among  the  Wild  Beasts  of  India^'' 
"I  haire  never  recovered  any  elephant  that  has  left  the  spot  with  a 
head  ahot^''  and  my  own  experience  has  been  the  same.  True,  even 
in  India  an  eleplumt  may  be  shot  in  the  shoulder  and  partially  dis- 
abledy  to  be  followed  up  and  re-attacked  time  after  time  until  he 
falls ;   but  this  practice  is  dangerous,  unsportsmanlike,  and  unde- 
serving of  succe8&    It  is,  perhaps,  a  surer  way  of  bagging  an  ele- 
I>hantk  but  there  can  be  no  glory  in  it,  nor  even  satisfaction,  it  seems 
to  nie.   Although,  by  force  of  circumstances,  I  have  to  shoot  aU  game 
animals  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  I  yet  have  pride  enough 
to  be  above  shooting  an  elephant  in  the  shoiilder  or  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  brain.     At  the  very  outset  I  resolved  to  bag  each  of  my 
elephants  with  a  single  baU  through  the  brain,  in  a  sportsmanlike 
manner,  or  else  hire  a  sportsman  to  do  it  for  me. 

On  the  plains  of  South  Africa  the  famous  wild-animal  slayer, 
Gordon  Gumming,  used  to  shoot  elephants  in  the  shoulder,  and 
then  gallop  alongside  them  for  miles,  loading  and  firing  until  the 
weight  of  lead  would  compel  the  wretched  beasts  to  falL  He  re- 
lates how  he  once  had  to  fire  forty  two-ounce  balls  into  a  single 
elephant  before  bringing  him  down.  In  India  no  such  barbaric 
modes  of  hunting  are  practised,  nor  are  they  even  possible. 

In  examining  a  section  of  an  elephant's  skull  we  find  that  while 
the  skull  is  of  great  size  in  order  to  afford  an  extensive  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  jaws,  the 
brain  itself  ia  very  small  indeed,  situated  far  back,  tmd  surrounded 
,  by  such  a  huge,  irregular  mass  of  bone  and  flesh,  that  its  exact  po- 
sition in  the  living  animal  is  very  hard  for  the  novice  to  determine. 
The  skull  is  really  of  great  thickness^  but  it  is  composed  of  long, 
narrow  cells  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  skull,  some  three 
to  six  inches  in  length,  others  small,  irregular,  and  honey-comb 
like.  The  skull  has  really  an  outer  and  an  inner  wall  of  consider- 
able thickness^  between  which  lie  these  bony  cells,  separated  from 
each  other  by  walls  of  bone  as  thin  as  pasteboard.  These  ceUs  all 
communicate  with  each  other,  tmd  through  the  frontal  sinuses  vyith 

*  G.  P.  Sandenon. 
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th6  naaal  canty,  so  that  thej  are  filled  with  air  only,  and  thuB, 
while  the  skull  is  of  great  size,  it  is  very  light  and  buoyant  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk 

In  the  elephant  we  see  an  animal  which  very  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  perfect  manner  in  which  nature  always  adapts  means  to 
ends  to  secure  the  sunrival  of  the  fittest,  even  under  tiie  most  try- 
ing drcumstanoea  He  is  possessed  of  a  colossal  body  and  head, 
joined  by  a  neck  so  extremely  short  and  thick  that  the  head  is  al- 
most a  fixture  upon  the  body.  He  cannot  reach  down  to  graze  or 
drink,  as  all  long-necked  animals  do,  and  so  nature  has  provided 
him  with  a  wonderful  flexible  proboscis  six  feet  long,  which  is  at 
once  a  powerful  arm  and  hand,  a  drinking-cup,  and  a  movable  nose. 
The  eye  is  very  small  indeed,  placed  far  back  upon  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  neck  and  general  unwieldi- 
ness  of  the  head,  the  visual  organ  is  almost  a  fixture  upon  his 
head,  and  its  range  of  vision  exceedingly  circumscribed.  His  hear- 
ing is  by  no  means  acute,  his  sense  of  smell  is  also  very  deficient^ 
and,  taken  altogether,  he  is  easily  approached  in  the  forest  The 
most  unskilful  hunter  can  easily  steal  up  to  within  ten  feet  of  an 
elephant  when  he  is  feeding,  provided  there  are  no  others  near  to 
discover  him,  and  were  the  animal's  brain  enclosed  in  the  same 
kind  of  a  skull  as  that  of  evezy  other  terrestrial  mammal,  the  most 
bungling  himter— or  naturalist— could  easily  kill  half  a  dozen  ele- 
phants in  a  day. 

But  nature  has  not  left  this  noble  animal  at  the  mercy  of  un- 
skilful hunters.  Tnst^md  of  the  thin,  solid  cranium  wall  which  we 
see  in  the  skulls  of  nearly  all  other  land  quadrupeds,  a  cranium 
which  can  be  fractured  by  a  blow  or  a  bullet^  thus  producing  death, 
a  bullet  may  go  crashing  through  those  thin,  bony  cells,  within  two 
inches  of  the  brain  itself,  and  only  cause  the  animal  to  run  away 
much  faster  and  &rther  than  he  otherwise  would  do.  If  the  ball 
passes  very  close  to  the  brain,  the  elephant  may  be  stunned  or 
knocked  down  by  the  concussion,  but  if  he  receives  no  further  treat- 
ment he  will  quickly  recover,  regain  his  feet,  and  adios ! — ^he  is  of^ 
to  recover  entirely  in  a  short  time  and  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  bar- 
ring more  serious  accidents.  The  Geylon  Ob&erver  once  gave  an 
account  of  the  death  of  a  fine  old  male  elephant  near  Trincomalee, 
whose  skull  showed  the  marks  of  twenty-three  bullets,  which  had 
from  year  to  year  been  fired  into  it  by  British  naval  officers  hunt- 
ing in  that  vicinity  while  their  ships  lay  in  the  harbor.  And  yet 
the  old  feUow's  serenity  had  not  been  disturbed  sufficiently  to 
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frighten  him  KWB,y  from  his  old  haunts,  for  he  frequented  the  same 
localitj  for  several  years.  At  last,  however,  a  sportsman  stole  out 
one  fine  night  in  pajamas  and  sUppers,  found  the  battle-scarred 
veteran  feeding  dose  to  the  traveller's  bungalow,  and  sent  a  ball 
into  his  brain,  which  ended  his  career. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  vulnerable  points  of  an  ele- 
phant's skull,  and  they  are  usually  reckoned  at  two  or  three,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  simply  this :  vnth  a  proper  weapon,  prop- 
erly loaded,  it  is  possible,  nay  easy,  to  reach  the  brain  of  an  ele- 
phant from  any  quarter,  side,  or  front,  provided  the  animal  is  not 
charging  you,  and  is  not  more  than  twenty  yards  away.  When  a 
gun  will  send  a  ball  entirely  through  an  elephant's  head  and  out  on 
the  other  side,  even  when  fired  through  the  thickest  part  of  the 
skull,  it  stands  to  reason  that  one  part  of  the  skull  will  be  as  vul- 
nerable as  any  other,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  fire 
at  the  forehead,  temple,  or  ear,  from  above,  below,  or  behind,  so 
long  as  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fair,  unobstructed  shot  When  an 
elephant  is  charging,  the  head  is  held  high,  the  trunk  tightly 
curled  and  thrown  forward,  so  that  the  bullet  must  be  sent  through 
nearly  two  feet  of  trunk  before  even  reaching  the  skull,  a  task  al- 
most impossible  to  accomplish  vrith  certainty  and  precision.  The 
hunter  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  ele- 
phant's skull  Then,  and  then  only,  will  he  know  at  what  point  to 
aim  in  order  to  reach  the  brain.  When  on  a  level  with  his  ele- 
phant's head  the  vulnerable  point  will  be  somewhere  on  a  horizontal 
line  drawn  around  the  head  from  the  ear-opening,  three  inches  above 
the  eye,  and  to  the  very  centre  of  the  bump  in  the  middle  of  the 
foce,  which  is  really  the  base  of  the  trunk  and  the  nasal  opening. 
When  one  is  above  the  elephant,  the  vulnerable  point  will  be  above 
that  line  according  to  the  height  of  the  hunter's  position,  and  when 
he  is  below  him,  it  will  be  a  proportionate  distance  below. 

The  brain  of  a  full-grown  Indian  elephant  is  of  very  irregular, 
and  ahnost  indescribable  shape,  its  greatest  width  being  10^  inches 
and  extreme  length  11.  From  the  side,  it  is  at  best  a  difficult 
mark  to  hit^  even  when  seen,  and  infinitely  more  so  when  hidden 
away  in  a  mass  of  bone  and  flesh. 

We  encountered  a  herd  of  elephants  the  vexy  day  after  we 
camped  at  TellicuL  We  started  out  about  noon  to  find  elephants, 
if  possible,  and  whatever  else  we  could  find  in  the  way  of  mammals. 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  up  jumped  a  fine  stag  sambur,  a 
half-grown  &wn,  and  a  doe.    The  first  two  dashed  away  with  the 
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speed  of  the  wind  before  I  could  eren  raise  my  rifle,  bat  the  doe 
stopped  short  forty  yards  away,  and  for  a  full  minute  stood  stock- 
still,  staring  at  me  in  dull  surprise  and  curiosity.  I  could  easily 
have  brought  her  down,  but  she  would  have  been  worthless  as  a 
specimen,  and  so  we  all  stood  there  quietly  and  had  a  staring  match 
with  the  doe,  until  she  turned  around  and  trotted  off  The  stag 
carried  a  fine  pair  of  antlers,  and  we  set  upon  his  trail  at  once, 
hoping  to  come  up  with  him  in  half  an  hour,  at  most  As  we  were 
hurrying  along,  we  came  to  where  that  trail  led  across  another  of 
a  very  difibrent  description,  and  the  trackers  stopped  short,  pointed 
to  it  with  broad  smiles,  and  in  low  tones  exdaimed,  "  Ani,  sahib  I 
ani ! "  or  in  other  worda^  **  Elephants,  sir  I  elephants  I "  After  ex- 
amining the  trail  very  carefully  they  declared  that  it  was  only  four 
hours'  old,  and  had  been  made  by  a  herd  of  at  least  ten  elephants. 
Without  another  word  we  turned  off  upon  the  elephant  trail  and 
followed  it  as  fast  as  we  could  walk. 

When  travelling  through  the  forest,  going  from  one  good  feed- 
ing ground  to  another,  elephants  usually  follow  one  another  in 
Indian  file,  so  that  a  whole  herd  leaves  only  a  single  trail ;  but  that 
is  a  broad,  well-tramped  path,  as  plain  and  weU-beaten  as  if  a  regi- 
ment of  men  had  marched  along  in  the  same  order.  When  it  leads 
through  tall  grass  there  is  a  dear  lane  a  foot  and  a  half  wide. 

The  trail  soon  led  us  into  a  marsh  of  mud,  water,  and  tall,  rank 
grass  as  high  as  our  heads,  and  there  the  herd  had  scattered  some- 
what The  soft  mud  was  tramped  full  of  greats  deep  holes  where 
their  huge  feet  had  sunk  down,  and  they  had  fairly  mown  down 
the  high  grass,  as  they  went  along,  leaving  the  marsh  cut  up  into  a 
labyrinth  of  lanes.  A  green  htmter  acquires  a  very  wholesome  re- 
spect for  an  animal  which  leaves  a  track  sixteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  eighteen  inches  deep  I  But  we  crossed  the  marsh  and  entered 
the  forest  again. 

The  trail  freshened  rapidly  from  the  firsts  and  we  had  followed 
it  for  about  an  hour  at  a  good  pace,  when  suddenly  we  heard  a 
dear,  resonant  trumpet  note,  coming  from  the  forest  on  our  right 


Tal-loo-ee ! 

It  created  a  profound  sensation,  and  instantly  we  turned  off  the 
trail  and  started  in  a  bee-line  for  the  old  fellow  who  was  doing  the 
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tnunpetiiig.  He  repeated  it  at  intervals,  as  if  to  guide  us,  and  we 
made  the  most  of  it  Soon  we  were  near  enough  to  hear  the  wel- 
come "  crack !  crack  I  crr-rr-ra8^  /  "  of  the  young  bamboo  shoots 
upon  which  the  herd  was  evidently  feeding.  No  sound  can  be 
more  welcome  to  the  ears  of  the  elephant  hunter.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirring  to  betray  us,  and  a  moment  later  we  were 
crouching  behind  a  huge  teak-tree,  in  sight  of  half  a  dozen  tall, 
arching,  gray  backs  that  loomed  up  above  the  bushe& 

I  now  told  four  of  the  men  to  stay  were  they  were,  while  Amdee 
and  I  pushed  carefuUy  forward.  The  weapon  upon  which  I  de- 
pended was  a  Westley  Bichards  double  muzzle-loading,  smooth- 
bore No.  8  gun,  weighing  9}  lbs.,  belonging  to  my  friend  Theobald. 
Each  barrel  was  loaded  with  six  drachms  of  powder  and  a  No.  10 
round  ball  of  pure  zinc.  Amdee  carried  my  No.  10  gun  loaded 
with  hardened  balls,  and  I  rather  flattered  myself  I  could  floor 
an  elephantwith  that  old  gun  if  need  be.  At  first  my  tracker  led 
the  way,  and  almost  before  we  knew  it  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
scattered  herd. 

The  herd  contained  about  sixteen  elephants,  three  of  which 
were  yotmg  tuskers,  but  there  was  one  old  patriarch  who  carried  a 
splendid  pair  of  ivories,  and  I  instantly  marked  him  as  my  ovm. 
Being  wholly  unused  to  such  work,  I  v^as  all  impatience  to  make 
the  attack  at  once,  for  fear  the  game  would  discover  us  and  make 
ofL  But  Amdee  had  seen  a  good  many  elephants  lolled,  and  he 
forcibly  prevented  my  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  at  once,  telling 
me  by  signs  and  looks  to  "  keep  cool  and  take  my  time."  I  obeyed 
him,  and  for  fully  half  an  hour  we  skulked  around  and  through  that 
herd,  trying  to  get  a  sure  thing  on  that  old  tusker. 

The  forest  was  quite  open,  with  only  a  little  imderbruah  here 
and  there,  and  we  could  easily  see  an  elephant  a  hundred  yards 
away.  Often  we  were  within  thirty  yards  of  an  elephant,  and  sev- 
eral times  we  crouched  down  in  plain  view  of  two  or  three.  I  was 
amazed  at  their  neither  seeing  nor  scenting  us.  They  were  feeding 
quietly  on  a  hill-side,  wandering  all  about,  utterly  unsuspicious  of 
danger. 

Now  stand  here  with  me  and  watch  that  lordly  old  tusker  who 
is  coming  this  way.  See  how  lazily  and  leisurely  he  saunters  along, 
swinging  his  huge  trunk  from  side  to  side,  until  he  comes  to  a  thick 
clump  of  bamboos.  He  surveys  the  clump  for  a  moment  with  his 
queer  little  brown  eye,  and  sees  in  the  very  centre  of  it  a  soft  and 
juicy  young  shoot,  which  looks  very  much  like  a  huge  stalk  of  aspar- 
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agus,  twenty  feet  high.  Slowly  and  deliberately  he  forces  his  way 
right  into  the  dump,  and  reaches  inward  and  upward  with  his 
trunk  until  he  gets  a  turn  of  it  around  the  ooTeted  young  shoot. 
Now  he  quietly  backs  off  a  few  steps,  and  the  twenty-loot  stem 
totters,  cracks,  and  comes  down  with  a  tearing  crash.  Quietlj 
placing  his  huge  fore-feet  upon  the  prostrate  stem  he  crushes  it 
into  fragments,  winds  a  soft,  juicy  piece  of  it  up  to  his  mouth,  and 
begins  a  measured  "champ !  champ !  champ ! "  which  tells  us  he  is 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  our  presenca. 

At  last  the  elephants  began  to  move  o£^  quietly  browsing  as  they 
went^  and  I  saw  that  I  must  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  at  once.  Four 
of  them  started  off  down  the  hill,  the  old  tusker  in  the  rear,  crossed 
a  nullah  and  entered  a  thick  bamboo  jungle  on  the  other  side.  I 
sneaked  along  behind  my  old  tusker  within  twenty  feet  of  his  tail, 
until  at  last  the  leading  elephant  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  I  saw 
that  they  were  all  going  to  pass  quite  dose  to  an  unusually  large 
dump  of  bamboos.  I  quickly  made  a  detour  to  the  right,  almost 
crawling  upon  hands  and  knees»  and  was  soon  crouching  motionless 
behind  it  When  the  third  dephant  had  sauntered  past  me  I 
quietly  took  my  position  at  the  further  side  of  the  dump  and  waited 
for  my  old  tusker.  Slowly  he  pushed  past  the  thorny  tangle  and 
came  into  yiew.  I  kndt  there  with  the  old  smooth-bore  at  my 
shoulder,  in  plain  yiew  of  the  old  fellow  and  only  fifteen  feet  away, 
but  I  never  moved  a  muscle  and  he  did  not  twig  me  I  I  never  felt 
more  certain  of  killing  a  robin  than  I  did  of  flooring  him  the  next 
moment  Taking  a  steady,  careful  aim  at  his  ear-opening,  I  fired, 
and  sprang  behind  the  bamboos  to  be  out  of  his  way  when  he  feU. 
Horrors  I  Instead  of  coming  down  with  a  grand  crash,  as  I  ex- 
pected, he  threw  his  trunk  aloft,  gave  a  thrilling  diriek  and  rushed 
off  through  the  forest,  trumpeting  as  he  went.  My  shot  had  been 
a  failure  and  a  glorious  chance  was  lost  But  why?  Or  how ?  I 
could  not  understand  it,  and  could  scarcely  bdieve  it  was  a  fact 

Of  course  my  shot  alarmed  the  entire  herd  and  set  the  elephants 
running  in  all  directions  at  first,  during  which  time  I  executed  a 
series  of  lively  dodges  to  keep  from  being  seen,  and  also  to  keep  from 
impeding  the  progress  of  any  elephant  who  might  be  running  away. 
A  hunter  who  is  quite  surrounded  by  dephants,  and  alarms  them 
all  by  a  shot,  is  often  in  great  danger  of  being  run  over  accidentally 
when  the  herd  makes  its  first  startled  rush.  In  a  moment  or  two 
the  dephants  all  got  together  and  started  oS,  after  which  the  forest 
was  stUl  as  deatL    We  followed  them  until  nearly  night,  without 
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sacoesBy  of  course,  and  returned  home  in  disappointment,  wonder- 
ing why  my  shot  had  failed  to  hit  the  brain.  I  see  now,  that  on 
account  of  my  kneeling  as  I  did,  my  bullet  passed  quite  above  the 
mark.    Had  I  aimed  ten  inches  lower,  it  woiild  have  done  its  work. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  we  set  out  fully  equipped  for 
catting  up  an  elephant,  and  took  up  the  trail  where  we  abandoned 
it  the  evening  before. 

While  following  it  up,  we  started  quantities  of  game,  but  dared 
not  fire,  not  knowing  how  soon  we  might  come  up  with  the  ele- 
phants. We  saw  troop  after  troop  of  black  monkeys,  seventeen 
gangs  in  all  that  day,  and  a  number  of  great  horn-bills  {Bticeroa 
incomia)  flying  overhead.  Out  of  a  patch  of  low  underbrush  we 
started  a  sounder  of  wild-hog ;  and  farther  on,  a  solitary  old  bull 
bison  feeding  upon  a  hill-side,  saw  us,  gave  a  snort  like  a  steam- 
engine,  and  dashed  heavily  away.  Later  in  the  day  we  came  upon 
a  herd  of  axis  deer  feeding  at  tiie  edge  of  a  glade,  and  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  fire  at  a  buck.  I  crept  up  to  within  sixty 
yards  of  him,  rested  my  rifle  upon  a  log,  fired  at  him  as  he  stood 
broadside — and  never  touched  him  I  He  did  not  even  jump. 
Before  I  could  recover  from  my  astonishment  and  reload  my  rifle 
the  herd  quietly  trotted  off    Verily 

<<AU  hits  are  hiatoiy, 
All  miflBes  mystery/' 

but  this  new  humiliation  was  very  discouraging. 

We  followed  the  elephant  trail  until  it  crossed  the  Teckadee 
Biver  and  entered  the  Government  Leased  Forest^  where  we  had 
no  right  to  follow  it,  and  then  went  home  in  disgust  On  the  way 
home  we  saw  a'  sambur,  but  could  not  get  a  shot  at  it,  and  thus 
ended  a  day  of  disappointments. 

For  the  next  four  days  I  had  fever.  My  cook  and  interpreter, 
Michael,  also  came  down  with  it,  and  declared  that  unless  sent 
home  at  once  he  would  die.  I  doctored  both  him  and  myself  with 
quinine  so  successfully  that  in  a  few  days  the  fever  was  broken,  and 
we  were  once  more  able  to  work.  Every  day  it  rained  from  two  to 
four  hoiura^  and  the  forest  was  very  dark  and  damp. 

Eight  days  after  the  above  fiasco,  I  had  another  experience  of 
rather  a  different  nature,  and  was  considerably  scared  by  an  old 
cow  elephant  who  took  it  into  her  head  to  run  me  down.  The  mo- 
ment of  danger  in  htmting  a  dangerous  animal  is  when  it  '^  charges" 
the  hunter,  as  the  saying  is,  at  which  time  nothing  but  the  hunter's 
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steadinesB  and  presence  of  mind  can  save  hiB  life.  It  is  enough  to 
make  any  man  shudder  and  torn  pale  to  see  an  infuriated  bear, 
bison,  tiger,  or  wild  elephant  rushing  down  upon  him  to  tear  him 
in  pieces  or  cruah  him  to  a  jelly.  Then  the  rifle  must  not  miss  fire 
nor  the  bullet  fail  to  do  its  work  in  time.  The  charge  must  be 
stopped,  or  the  hunter  goes  down.  It  is  a  yexy  difficult  matter  to 
kill  an  elephant  when  in  the  act  of  charging,  but  a  weU-pIanted 
shot  will  turn  him  aside  and  make  him  glad  to  run  away. 

On  that  particular  day  my  gang  and  I  tramped  about  five  hours 
through  a  drizzling  rain,  and  finally  overtook  a  herd  of  elephants, 
which  we  found  to  our  disappointment  contained  no  tusker  at  all, 
only  females  and  young  male&  One  of  the  females,  howerer,  had 
a  cute  little  calf  at  her  side,  in  which  I  soon  became  deeply  inter- 
ested. He  was  a  cunning  little  rascal,  only  about  three  feet  high, 
as  demure  and  consequential  as  any  pigmy  could  well  be,  and, 
hiding  safely  behind  a  large  tree,  I  watched  his  movements  for  some 
tima  His  hide  was  smooth,  shiny,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color,  al- 
most black  it  seemed  at  first  He  wandered  all  around  his  colossal 
old  mother  who  caressed  him  occasionally  with  her  trunk,  and  oc- 
casionally he  stood  directly  under  her  body,  swinging  his  little 
trunk  and  tail  from  side  to  side  just  as  naturally  as  the  older 
elephants.  A  wild  elephant  is  never  still  a  moment  when  awake, 
swinging  first  one  foot  and  then  another,  and  both  trunk  and  tail 
almost  constantly.  I  never  saw  a  more  demure  and  cute  looking 
animal  than  that  absurd  little  elephant,  and  I  fairly  ached  to  steal 
up  and  grab  hold  of  his  trunk,  and  have  a  tussle  with  him. 

I  knew  very  well  that^  like  most  wild  animals,  the  female  elephant 
is  very  suspicious  and  dangerous  when  she  has  a  young  one  to  pro- 
tect, but  in  watching  that  little  calf  for  a  good  half-hour  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  f oriy  paces,  I  must  have  grown  rather  carelesa  The 
herd  was  huddled  together  in  a  thick  dump  of  small  tree%  and 
my  men  were  hiding  near  me,  waiting  patiently  for  the  sahib  to  see 
all  he  wanted  to  see.  At  length  the  little  baby  elephant  wandered 
off  to  the  other  side  of  the  herd  from  me,  and  I  determined  to 
work  round  to  that  side  also.  Immediately  around  the  dump  of 
trees  which  shdtered  the  dephants,  the  groimd  was  levd  and  the 
cover  vexy  thin  indeed.  I  saw  that  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the 
herd  I  would  have  to  cross  a  small  patch  of  open  ground ;  but  I 
thought  the  elephants  would  not  notice  me  if  I  crouched  low  and 
went  very  slowly.  Moving  back  a  few  paces  I  started  to  make  the 
circuity  crouching  almost  to  the  ground,  but  keeping  a  careful  eye 
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upon  the  lierd.  Just  as  I  reached  the  middle  of  that  small  open 
space,  1  heard  a  profound  rustling  among  the  thick  branches  that 
Gcreened  the  herd ;  in  another  instant  the  branches  parted  suddenly, 
and  a  huge  old  female  came  rushing  down  upon  me. 

She  had  sufficient  distance  to  get  under  full  headivay,  and  al- 
thofugh  my  hreath  stopped  and  my  heart  stood  stUl  with  sheer 
fright,  lyet  realized  she  was  the  grandest  living  object  I  ever  saw — 
and  the  most  terrible.  Her  head  was  held  high  and  her  trunk 
curled  up  under  her  mouth  to  be  uncoiled  when  within  reach  of 
me,  I  suppose ;  her  ears  seemed  to  stand  straight  out  from  her 
head  with  the  tips  curled  forward,  and  the  strides  of  her  massive 
1^;8  were  perfectly  enormoua  Luckily  she  came  on  in  dead  si- 
lence, or  I  should  have  been  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  As  it  was, 
I  felt  as  if  I  vras  going  to  be  run  over  by  a  locomotive.  I  knew  it 
was  useless  folly  to  run,  for  in  a  few  strides  she  would  have  been 
upon  me.  When  I  saw  her  coming  I  stood  up  quickly  and  faced 
her,  threw  my  gun  up  to  my  shoulder  and  fired  both  barrels,  at 
the  base  of  her  coiled-up  trunk  in  the  direction  of  the  brain. 
She  was  within  fifteen  paces  of  me  when  I  fired,  but  the  thunder- 
ing report^  the  smoke,  and  two  zinc  balls  crashing  into  her  skull 
dose  to  her  brain,  stopped  her  charge,  for  she  sheered  off  suddenly 
and  rushed  into  the  forest^  trumpeting  shrilly  once  or  twice.  Di- 
rectly there  was  a  grand  crash  and  a  rush  in  the  thicket  as  the 
herd  broke  away  and  started  of^  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  or 
cared  to  see  of  it 

Then  I  had  time  to  reflect  upon  what  "it  might  have  been"  had 
my  caps  failed  to  explode,  or  my  powder  been  damp.  Once  when 
walking  on  a  railway  track  in  a  snow-storm,  I  was  very  nearly  run 
over  by  a  locomotive  coming  down  a  grade  in  muffled  silence,  and 
my  sensations  then  were  precisely  the  same  as  when  that  old  female 
elephant  came  charging  down  that  grassy  slope.  The  approach  of 
the  powerful  machine  and  the  living  monster  seemed  exactly  alike. 
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Fbox  the  day  we  entered  the  forest  we  began  to  collect  speei- 
mens  of  the  black  langur  {SemnopUhecus  cuciiUatu8\  which  actually 
Bwarmed  in  the  tree-tops  wherever  we  went  We  often  saw  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  day,  and  had  we  desired,  might  easily 
have  killed  fifty  every  week.  Thej  are  usually  found  in  troops  of 
five  to  ten  individuals^  and  are  vexy  noisy*  uttezing  a  most  diabol- 
ical cry  which  can  be  heard  a  mile  in  the  densest  forest  Often 
when  out  hunting  with  my  gang,  stalking  like  silent  shadows 
through  the  forest,  every  eye  and  ear  keenly  on  the  alert  to  detect 
the  presence  of  large  game,  we  would  be  suddenly  startled  by 
hearing  exploded  thirty  feet  above  our  heads,  a  terrific  guttural 
"uwfc/  wah/f  wahll/"  followed  by  a  loud  " a-Aoo-oo-Aoo-oo- 
hoo-oo,"  making  the  forest  ring.  On  looking  up  we  would  see  a 
jet-black  face  encircled  by  a  ring  of  long,  white  hair,  grinning  and 
making  faces  at  us  from  the  fork  of  a  tree.  The  moment  we  raise 
a  gun  the  whole  troop  starts  up,  and  the  branches  are  alive  with 
leaping  and  climbing  black  forms,  each  of  which  tries  to  make  the 
quickest  time  on  record  in  getting  out  of  range.  Once  fairly 
started,  they  go  galloping  off  through  the  tree-tops  so  fast  that  we 
have  hard  work  to  keep  in  sight  of  them,  and  mark  down  the  larg- 
est one  when  he  stops.  But  after  about  two  hundred  yards  or  leas 
the  flying  column  calls  a  halt  to  rest,  count  noses,  and  see  how  we 
below  are  getting  on. 
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As  we  htirry  ap,  rifle  in  hand,  my  swiftest-footed  Mulcer  stands 
there  with  a  long,  bare,  black  arm,  pointing  upward  into  the  top  of 
a  himdred-and-twentj-foot  blackwood  tree,  and  we  begin  to  peer 
and  dodge  about  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  largest  monkey  in  the 
troop.  All  the  men  gather  round  the  tree  and  peer  and  pointy  and 
try  to  show  me  ]ust  where  he  i&  At  last  we  see  his  head,  and  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  staring  stealthily  down  at  us.  The  rifle  is  up  in 
a  second,  and  we  are  about  to  pull  the  trigger  when  adios  I — the 
monkeys  are  up  and  off  again,  and  the  chase  begins  anew. 

The  yeiy  same  performance  is  repeated  again,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  times  more,  the  monkey  running  away  just  as  I  catch 
sight  of  him  and  raise  my  rifle.  But  at  last  he  waits  a  little  too 
IcxDg;  the  rifle  cracks,  the  monkey  starts  up  violently,  clutches  des- 
perately at  the  branches  around  him,  loses  his  balance,  and  with 
outstretched  legs  and  arms,  the  big,  black  body  comes  flying  down 
through  fifpace  without  touching  a  single  limb  to  break  his  fall,  and 
strikes  with  a  terrific  thud  upon  the  earth.  We  naturally  think 
such  a  fearful  fall  has  broken  every  large  bone  in  his  body,  but  we 
find  only  a  humerus,  or  perhaps  a  femur  snapped  in  two.  If  he  is 
not  dead,  or  likely  to  die  quickly,  I  take  from  my  shot-bag  a  knife 
with  a  very  slender  blade,  thrust  its  sharp  point  into  his  occiput, 
give  it  a  sUght  turn  and  presto  I  he  is  dead.  Then  the  Mulcers 
peel  a  long  strip  of  bark  from  a  tree  near  by  and  tie  t(^ether  the 
legs  of  SemnopUhecus  cucvUatu^  ding  him  under  the  pole  with  the 
deer  or  other  small  game  and  wei  start  on. 

It  would  seem  that  this  black  langur  utters  his  diabolical  cry  at 
any  animal  of  which  he  is  particularly  afraid,  and  it  is  weU  known 
that  a  troop  of  them  will  sometimes  follow  a  tiger  for  some  dis- 
tance, hooting  and  swearing  at  him  just  as  they  did  at  us.  The 
whereabouts  of  a  tiger  has  often  been  discovered  in  this  way,  for 
instead  of  running  from  him  they  follow  him  up.  After  the  explo- 
sive '' wah  I  wah  I "  the  remainder  of  the  cry  is  continuous,  every 
alternate  syllable  being  produced  by  drawing  in  the  breath,  so  that 
the  sound  is  vexy  much  like  that  made  by  sawing  an  empty  barrel 
in  two.  Many  times  the  startling  cry  above  our  heads,  and  so  very 
near,  has  caused  us  all  to  jump  and  involuntarily  grasp  our  weap- 
ons!, causing  much  amusement  after^rarda  At  such  times  it  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  monkeys  were  swearing  at  u%  and  the  fiend- 
ish expression  of  their  faces  strengthened  the  belie£ 

From  first  to  last  I  shot  about  forty^five  langurs,  out  of  which  I 
got  twenty  skeletons  and  eight  skins.    The  tree-tops  were  so  lofty 
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I  was  obliged  to  ahoot  them  all  with  my  rifle,  and  in  order  to  get 
a  skeleton  haying  no  broken  bonee^  I  had  to  ahoot  one  monkey 
through  the  head  and  take  its  body  and  lega,  and  shoot  another  of 
the  same  size  through  the  body  for  the  sake  of  its  skulL  The 
Muloers  ate  the  flesh  of  every  one  I  killed,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
deer  were  plentiful  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  try  it  myself. 
;^  The  black  langur  is  a  vezy  handsome  monkey.  The  for  is  fine 
and  glossy,  black  throughout,  except  that  the  head  and  nape  are 
gray  or  grayish  brown,  the  face  is  encircled  by  a  ring  of  long  gray 
hairs,  and  in  old  individuals  there  is  a  large  gray  patch  on  the 
rump.  The  largest  of  my  specimens  measured,  head  and  body, 
29  inches^  tail  87  inches.  But  this  was  a  giant  in  comparison  with 
all  the  others,  a  good  sized  one  being;  head  and  body  23  inches^ 
tail  35,  and  weight  28  pounds,  which  should  be  set  down  as  the 
average  size  of  this  species. 

One  morning  when  out  looking  for  elephants,  we  had  a  rather 
amusing  adventure  with  a  party  of  bears.  We  had  tracked  down 
and  killed  a  sambur,  but  unfortunately  it  was  too  young  to  furnish 
either  skin,  skeleton,  or  skuU,  and  so  the  game  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Muloers,  who  joyfully  cut  it  up  and  loaded  themselves  with  the 
flesh,  while  I  looked  on  in  di^usi  On  the  way  home  we  were 
strolling  stupidly  along  in  Indian  file,  utterly  listless  and  inatten- 
tive, when,  happening  to  cast  my  eyes  to  the  left,  I  was  amazed  at 
seeing  three  black  bears  loping  dowly  along,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  only  thirty  yards  away.  They  were  going  to  cross  our  path, 
and  had  we  all  been  a  tiifle  more  stupid,  we  would  have  actually 
come  into  collision.  The  bears  were  wholly  unaware  of  our  pres- 
ence and  so  were  all  my  men  of  theirs'  until  I  awoke  the  whole 
crowd  by  throwing  up  my  rifle  and  firing  at  the  largest  bear. 

Directly  there  was  a  terrible  uproar.  The  bear  fell  to  the 
ground,  howling  and  bawling  with  all  her  might,  while  the  other 
two  pitched  right  upon  her,  snapping  and  snarling  viciously,  and 
all  three  yelling  in  concert  I  had  a  rubber  blanket  tied  around  my 
shoulders  to  keep  off  the  rain  and  the  fever,  and  ovnng  to  my  en- 
cumbrance and  sudden  excitement,  I  made  most  awkward  work  in 
getting  reloaded.  The  wounded  bear  tried  her  best  to  ohai^  us, 
although  I  saw  her  spine  was  broken,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  I 
gave  her  another  buUet  through  the  shoulders,  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  her  rather  better.  By  the  time  I  had  again  reloaded,  the 
two  unwounded  bears  had  taken  in  the  situation  and  started  up 
the  hill  as  hard  as  they  could  go.    A  hundred  yards  away  they 
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stopped,  and  one  stood  up  on  his  haunches  to  have  a  good  look  at 
08.  I  fired  at  the  yellow  crescent  on  his  breast,  but  missed,  and  on 
tiiey  went  again. 

Telling  Amdee  to  come  on,  I  started  after  them,  throwing  away 
my  hat  and  rubber  blanket  as  I  ran.  We  could  see  the  low  bushes 
ebake  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us,  and  occasionally  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  black  form,  but  could  not  get  a  shot  We 
crossed  the  top  of  the  ridge,  ran  down  the  other  side  and  found 
the  bears  were  gaining  on  us.  We  crossed  the  ravine  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  and  started  up  the  other  side,  which  was  very  steep  and 
in  places  thickly  overgrown  with  brush  and  clumps  of  bamboo. 
Near  the  top  of  the  hill  we  came  to  an  unusually  thick  patch  of 
underbrush,  in  which  we  heard  the  two  bears  grumbling  and 
swearing  as  they  paused  to  rest  a  little.  Keeping  a  sharp  lookout, 
we  soon  sighted  a  glossy  black  form,  at  which  I  fired. 

Evidently  the  shot  took  effect,  for  directly  one  of  the  bears  set 
up  a  terrible  bawling,  and  came  rolling  end  over  end  down  the 
steep  sbpe,  clawing  right  and  left,  and  yelling  "bloody  murder" 
at  every  tumble.  He  rolled  down  to  within  twenty  feet  of  where 
we  stood  and  finally  lodged  in  a  clump  of  bamboos,  where  he  re- 
mained motionless  and  quiei  Amdee  ezdaimed  that  "he  was 
dead ; "  I  thought  so  tooi,  and  so  we  started  on  after  bear  num- 
ber three. 

We  found  his  trail  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  followed  it  a  little 
way,  when  I  discovered  that  my  head  was  aching  and  throbbing 
terrifically,  so  we  abandoned  the  pursuit  and  went  back  to  bear  num- 
ber two.  We  reached  the  spot^  but  lo  and  behold  I  we  beheld  not 
the  bear.  He  had  evidently  concluded,  on  thinking  the  matter  over, 
that  be  was  not  quite  dead  enough  to  skin,  so  he  had  picked  him- 
self up  and  gone  off  about  his  businee&  Heleft  a  few  "  foot-prints 
on  the  sands  of  time,"  and  a  drop  of  blood  here  and  there,  but  that 
was  alL  We  followed  his  trail  tor  a  mile  or  so,  abandoned  it  finally 
in  disgust,  and  went  back  to  the  scene  of  our  first  encounter. 

We  expected  to  find  the  dead  bear,  four  Mulcers,  and  my  cast- 
er garments  all  there  together,  but  to  our  utter  amazement  we 
found  none  of  them !  The  whole  aflGdr  began  to  look  like  a  dream, 
but  while  I  was  trying  to  study  it  out^  Amdee  found  where  the  old 
bear  had  gone  ofl^  dragging  her  hind-quarters, — and  my  gang  had 
loafed  off  home.  Vowing  vengeance  on  those  heedless  rascals 
we  started  to  follow  up  the  broad  and  bloody  trail  left  by  our 
wounded  quarxy. 
10 
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Going  up  a  brcushy  hilbdde  dose  by,  we  oame  saddenly  upoo  her, 
and  were  within  twenty  feet  of  her  before  we  knew  it.  She  saw  us 
first,  wheeled  around  and  came  charging  at  ub,  dragging  her  hind^ 
quarteny  jaws  wide  set  and  eyes  glistening,  while  her  angry  growls 
told  us  she  was  desperate  and  meant  mischief.  Amdee  shouted  a 
warning  and  Tanished,  but  I  stood  still  untQ  she  got  within  ten  feet 
of  me,  then  fired  at  the  centre  of  the  yeUow  crescent  on  her  breast^ 
which  shot  finished  her. 

This  specimen  was  an  old  female  {Onus  labiaiu»\  no  doubt  the 
mother  of  the  two  smaller  bears ;  but^  unfortunately^for  science,  she 
had  been  liTing  in  a  rocky  carem  which  had  a  yery  low  front  door, 
for  the  hair  was  worn  off  her  back  until  the  skin  was  quite  bare. 
She  famished  a  fine  skeleton,  howerer. 

The  Indian  black  bear  inhabits  all  India  south  of  the  Ganges, 
and  also  Oeylon.  It  liyes  chiefly  in  rocky  carems  and  fissures  and 
feeds  upon  ants,  both  black  and  white,  the  larrsd  of  certain  longi- 
oom  beetles  which  it  forcibly  sucks  out  of  the  ground,  and  Tarious 
fruits,  especially  that  of  the  mohwa  tree  {Bassia  laitfoliti),  like 
our  American  bear,  this  Indian  species  is  very  fond  of  honey.  Dur- 
ing my  hunting  on  the  Animanais  I  nerer  came  upon  any  other 
bears  than  those  mentioned  abore,  but  Mr.  Theobald  has  killed  a 
good  many  there.  Ursus  labialus  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  viz. :  the  Neilgherries,  the  ^ervaroy  'ffl\\^^ 
Pulneys,  the  Wainaad,  and  also  in  Mysore. 

In  due  time  another  herd  of  elephants  visited  our  forest,  and 
we  lost  no  time  in  hunting  it  down.  The  trail  led  us  a  merry-go- 
round  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles  before  we  came  to 
the  end  of  it  Taking  it  up  in  our  forest,  it  led  out  of  that  across 
the  Teckadee  Biver  into  the  Goremment  Leased  Forest,  made  an 
immense  circuit  in  that  and  recrossed  the  river  again.  Presently  it 
led  once  more  out  of  our  f orest^  across  another  river,  and  this  time 
entered  the  native  territory  of  Cochin.  We  hoped  the  herd  would 
recross  the  river  higher  up,  and  once  more  enter  our  hunting- 
grounds,  so  we  took  off  our  clothes  for  the  third  time  that  day, 
waded  the  river  and  kept  on.  Up  hiU  and  down  the  trail  led  us, 
through  wet  marshes,  open  glades,  and  dense  forest,  the  signs 
growing  fresher  every  mile,  but  still  it  went  farther  and  farther 
into  Cochin.  At  last,  as  it  led  us  up  a  very  steep  and  very  slippery 
mountain-side  which  fairly  took  our  breath  away,  I  vowed  we  had 
fairly  and  squarely  earned  one  of  those  elephants,  and  we  were 
going  to  have  it»  too  I    The  fine  for  shooting  an  elephant  in  Cochin 
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was  eTen  greater  than  for  the  same  offense  in  the  Coimbatore  Dis- 
trict^ but  we  wanted  an  elephant  terribly.  We  started  our  game 
in  our  own  forest,  and  being  thoroughly  excited  by  the  chase,  we 
determined  to  kill  an  elephant  out  of  that  herd  if  possible,  and  risk 
the  consequences. 

p  We  gained  the  top  of  the  mountain  at  last^  and  then  Amdee  de- 
clared that  the  elephants  were  a  great  way  off  yet,  it  was  a  long 
way  back  to  camp,  and  we  had  better  abandon  the  chase.  I  said 
''  No,**  Tery  decidedly.  The  men  started  on,  grumbling  as  they 
went^  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  more  we  sighted  the  herd! 
There  was  a  veiy  fine  tusker  in  it,  but  he  was  feeding  in  a  bit  of 
open  forest,  and  it  was  impossible  to  stalk  him  successfully. 

Before  we  were  aware  of  it,  Amdee  and  I  had  walked  into  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  a  group  which  included  three  female  ele- 
phants and  two  csljeB.  Out  of  a  thick  patch  of  underbrush,  forty 
yards  from  us,  there  came  up  the  end  of  a  huge  trunk  with  the  tip 
bent  in  ovuc  direction.  Then  another  trunk  came  up,  and  sniffed  the 
air  suspiciously,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  another.  Pk'esently  a 
movement  was  made  in  our  direction,  and  two  of  the  elephants 
emerged  from  the  brush  and  stopped  short,  scenting  the  air  in 
every  direction.  Amdee  and  I  shrunk  our  bodies  up  as  small  as 
possible  and  cowered  closely  behind  the  foot  of  a  tree,  while  I 
cocked  both  barrels  of  my  gun  and  made  ready  to  meet  a  charge. 

For  fully  four  minutes — a  very  long  time  under  such  circum- 
stances— those  two  elephants  stood  there  within  twenty-five  paces 
of  MB,  listening  intently,  watching  every  object^  and  scenting  the 
air  very  suspiciously,  actually  trying  to  discover  where  we  were. 
They  knew  we  were  somewhere  near  them,  and  they  deliberately 
seaitdied  for  us  to  attack  u&    Every  moment  we  expected  to  be 
discovered  and  charged  by  both  the  elephants,  which  would  have 
been  disagreeable,  if  not  &taL    At  last^  one  of  the  pair  started 
straight  in  the  direction  of  the  other  men,  who  had  climbed  trees, 
fifty  yards  off.    When  the  elephants  started  for  them,  Amdee  made 
a  fcBmtic  signal  with  his  arm,  and  the  Mulcers  went  on  up  like 
squirrels.    The  old  scout  walked  directly  under  them,  then  turned 
and  came  back,  and  during  this  diversion  Amdee  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  beating  a  safe  retreat    In  returning,  he  came  directly  to 
the  spot  where  we  had  been  concealed,  paused,  and  stood  motion- 
less as  a  statue  for  about  two  minutes,  then  quickly  but  noise- 
lessly vanished  in  the  thicket^  and  all  was  sQeni 

We  moved  up  again  and  waited  to  see  what  the  herd  was  going  to 
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do  next  Not  a  Bound  wbb  heard  for  some  minntesy  not  a  movement 
seen.  At  last  we  stole  up  cantioiislyy  and  to  mjnttor  amazement  I 
foond  that  the  entire  herd  had  tflJcen  the  alarm  and  stolen  off 
through  the  thick  undergrowth,  without  making  a  single  sound  that 
we  could  hear  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards!  Not  a  rustle,  not  a 
broken  twig,  nor  a  noisy  f ootfalL 

I  was  really  amazed  at  this  exhibition  of  sagacity  and  almost 
military  manoaumng.    We  saw  them  deliberately 

1.  Beoonnoitre  dangerous  ground  by  sending  out  scouts  and 
epiesL 

2.  Communicate  intelligence  by  sign%  or  sign  language. 
8.  Betreat  in  orderly  silence  from  a  lurking  danger ;  and 
4.  March  off  in  single  file,  like  the  jungle  tribes  of  men. 

How  different  was  this  stealthy,  noiseless  retreat  from  the  wild 
stampede  which  follows  an  open  attack,  in  whiph  the  crashing  and 
tearing  through  the  jungle  is  at  first  appalling.  This  time  the  foe 
was  still  in  ambush  when  discovered,  and  the  order  signalled  was* 
"  Betreat  in  silence  and  good  order.** 

And  yet  there  are  intelligent  people  who  believe  that  none  of 
the  lower  animals  are  capable  of  reasoning. 

I  have  often  been  led  to  admire  the  perfect  silence  in  which  the 
elephant  goes  through  the  densest  jungle,  partiealarly  when  fleeing 
from  an  enemy.  The  sambur  goes  tearing  throu^  the  forest  when 
alarmed,  flmashing  dry  twigs  and  galloping  over  the  ground  with 
so  much  noise  that  he  can  be  heard  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away ;  a  herd  of  bison  makes  the  earth  fairly  tremble  during  its 
first  burst ;  but  the  lordly  elephant,  largest  of  all  terresttial  mam- 
mals, glides  away  like  a  gray  shadow,  vnthout  breaking  a  twig,  or 
scraping  against  a  bough.  His  foot  is  like  a  huge,  india-rubber 
car-spring,  and  is  literally  shod  vnth  silence. 

Upon  finding  the  elephants  had  decamped,  we  immediately  made 
after  them,  and  in  half  an  hour  came  suddenly  upon  them,  feed- 
ing quietly  in  thick  underbrush.  By  great  good  luck  the  old 
tusker  vras  nearest  us,  and  facing  in  our  direction.  Without  a 
moment's  delay,  I  crept  up  in  front  of  him,  hid  behind  a  tree  con- 
siderably smaller  than  my  body,  and  at  a  distance  of  twelve  paces 
waited  in  anxious  suspense  for  him  to  face  me  a  triAe  more  fuUy. 
Pteaently  he  swung  around  just  rights  and  presented  as  beautifal  a 
front  head-shot  as  any  hunter  could  possibly  ask  or  obtain.  I  fired 
instantly,  both  barrels  of  my  No.  10  with  twelve  drachms,  aiming  at 
the  base  of  the  trunk  in  the  centre  of  the  faca    The  gun  kicked 
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fearfdllj,  nearij  knockmg  me  over,  and  I  thought  it  had  killed 
both  the  elephant  and  myseU^  but  to  my  disgust  I  found  it  had 
done  neither.  The  elephant  wheeled  around,  and  in  doing  so  fell 
upon  his  knees,  but  while  I  was  reoovering  from  the  stunning 
effects  of  my  Bhot,  he  regained  his  feet  and  made  off  dowly  and  in 
silenee. 

Wiping  the  tears  from  my  eyes  and  the  blood  from  my  nose,  I 
started  after  him  as  fast  as  I  oould  run,  reloading  as  I  went  At 
every  new  turn  I  expected  to  come  upon  him  lying  dead,  but  some- 
how I  didn't^  We  were  sure  of  having  him  down  within  an  hour, 
and  as  we  went  pufSng  up  that  steep  mountainHside,  I  planned  just 
how  we  would  skin  and  skeletonize  him  and  get  his  remains  to  the 
nearest  road.  We  were  pushing  along  at  our  best  speed,  all  excite- 
ment and  eagerness,  determined  to  bring  down  that  elephant  before 
we  stopped,  no  matter  whether  he  ran  one  mile  or  twenty,  when 
suddenly  we  heard,  "Hi-yo^-ho !"  shouted  out  loud  and  dear  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  dhrectly  ahead  of  ua 

At  this  clap  of  thunder  from  a  dear  drjr,  we  stopped  dead  short 
and  looked  at  eadi  other.  *'  Hi-^oA-ho  I"  Again  and  much  nearer  I 
The  men  turned  almost  pale  with  fear,  and  with  one  voice  exdaimed 
in  a  most  tragic  stage-whisper,  "  Shavoaganf 

It  vras  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  those  rascals  really  terrified. 
Without  another  word,  they  wheded  about,  turned  off  the  trail  and 
fled  down  the  mountain  at  full  speed ;  of  course  I  followed  to  see 
that  they  dl  got  saf  dy  back  to  camp  We  went  down  the  steep 
dope  about  six  feet  at  every  step,  fleeing  in  dead  sUence  from  that 
terrible  '*  Shavoogan,"  whatever  that  waa  We  went  as  though 
the  great  dragon  was  dose  behind  us,  and  never  paused  a  moment, 
nor  uttered  a  word,  until  we  were  at  least  three  miles  from  that 
awful  "  Shavoogan."  Then  we  enjoyed  a  laugh  at  our  own  expense 
over  the  sudden  and  ludicrous  manner  in  which  the  tables  were 
turned  upon  u& 

I  need  scarcdy  add  that  that  dephant  escaped,  or  that  we  did 
also,  and  that  I  added  another  word  to  my  Tamil  vocabulary. 
''Shavoogan,"  is  the  Tamil  word  for  "  watchman ''  or  '^  peon,"  and 
the  one  we  heard  bdonged  to  the  service  of  the  Bajah  of  Cochin. 

To  my  dying  day,  I  shdl  never  understand  how  I  failed  to  kill 
that  dephant  in  his  tracks.  I  had  a  &ir  shot,  had  done  my  very 
best  and  failed,  and  was  therefore  at  my  wit's  end.  Such  failures 
as  that  and  my  first  one  are,  of  dl  others,  the  most  disappointing 
and  discouraging.    I  had  done  all  I  knew  how  to  do,  and  what 
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could  I  do  more  ?    Those  were  the  bitterest  failures  I  ever  made  in 
hunting. 

During  my  first  six  weeks  in  the  hills^  all  drcumstanoes  seemed 
to  ooipbine  against  me.  Seyeral  times  we  found  the  jEresh  tracks  of 
elephants,  and  followed  them  dOigentlj  for  sereral  hours;  only  to 
find  where  the  trail  crossed  orer  into  the  Goremment  Forest, 
where  we  had  no  right  to  follow.  It  seemed  at  last  as  if  the  ele- 
phants knew  that  when  we  got  after  them,  they  had  only  to  cross 
the  Teckadee  Biver  to  get  beyond  our  reach,  and  finally  we  almost 
despaired  of  ever  coming  up  with  elephants  in  our  forest 

During  all  this  time  I  demoted  myself  almost  ezclusiYely  to  ele- 
phants, killing  no  other  game  of  any  consequence,  save  enough 
deer  and  sambur  to  supply  the  camp  with  meat  Indeed,  I  fired  as 
few  shots  as  possible  to  aroid  frightening  away  the  larger  kinds  of 
game,  particularly  the  elephants.  I  had  had  two  glorious  chances, 
and  each  time  failed  to  kill,  although  I  had  done  my  best  In  fact, 
I  was  trying  to  shoot  an  elephant  according  to  the  recipe  giyen  me 
by  my  friend  Theobald,  and  it  was  uphill  work.  Every  week  or 
ten  days  I  had  an  attack  of  jungle  fever,  but  it  was  always  of  the 
mild,  intermittent  type,  and  t^ter  about  three  days  I  would  have  it 
broken  up  with  quinine,  so  that  I  could  go  hunting  ereiy  day 
again  until  it  returned.  Several  times  the  fever  came  on  me  when 
out  hunting,  several  miles  from  camp,  and  I  would  have  to  crawl 
back  as  best  I  could,  with  my  head  throbbing  like  a  steam-engine. 
My  remedy  for  the  fever  was  ten  grains  of  quinine  dissolved  in  half 
a  wine-glassful  of  dear  brandy,  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
fever  wsa  expected,  then  the  same  dose  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
until  once  more  able  to  travel 

My  provisions  became  exhausted  all  too  soon,  and  I  came  down 
to  plain  bread,  rice,  and  venison,  vrith  a  potato  now  and  then,  by 
way  of  luxury.  My  cook  was  a  failure  at  making  curry,  that  ''dish 
fit  for  the  gods,"  without  which  India  would  be  iminhabiiable  for 
either  natives  or  European&  Being  heavily  handicapped  on  curry, 
I  had  to  live  upon  deer  and  sambur  tongues,  with  yenison  steaks  and 
roasts  by  way  of  variety,  and  dzy  boiled  rice.  Once  a  week  Mr. 
Theobald  and  I  sent  a  cooUe  to  Coimbatore  (60  miles),  for  a  basket 
of  bread,  but  by  the  time  the  loaves  reached  me,  they  were  alveays 
mouldy.  A  dozen  bananas  or  potatoes  were  a  positive  treat,  so 
scarce  were  fruit  and  vegetables  during  that  long  period  of  semi- 
starvation.  After  a  while,  there  came  upon  me  an  intense  craving 
for  vegetables,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  Crosse  &  Black- 
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well'B  mixed  pickles.  But  I  cared  very  little  about  mj  inner  man 
during  those  days ;  and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  possible,  he  was  left 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

After  my  second  fiulure  at  shooting  elephants,  I  determined  to 
Vbnt  smaller  game  for  a  time,  and  gire  that  persecuted  animal,  as 
well  as  myself,  a  rest.  Very  soon  aiier  this  my  luck  took  a  turn 
for  the  better,  which  now  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  some- 
thing about  tiger-hunting. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
A  hgeb  BxnsT. 

Tlgerfc^The  Game-UUer.^The  Cattle-lifter. —The  Man-ester.— Beign  of  Tw 
ror.^Elght  Hnndred  Yiotlina  Anniullj.  —Modea  of  Tiger-hnntiiig. — ^How- 
diih  Shooting. —Kachan  Shooting. — Shooiing  on  Foot — ^An  Imprompin 
TIger-hnnt— The  TraiL— A  Light  '*  Battefy."— The  Game  Orerhanled.— 
A  Good  ShoL^Death  of  ft  Superb  *' Game-killer.  "^Dimenalona  and 
Weight— A  Prood  Moment— Stmggle  to  Preeerre  the  SUn. 


AoooBDiHa  to  fheir  habits  in  pfocnnng  their  food,  tigera  are 
by  the  people  of  India  into  three  olaoooaL 

The  least  harmful  is  the  ''  game-killer^''  who  liTee  in  the  hiOs 
and  dense  forests  where  wild  game  is  abundant,  and  leads  the  life 
of  a  bold,  honest  hunter.  He  feeds  chiefly  upon  deer  and  wild  hog, 
and  so  long  as  he  remains  a  game-killer  he  is  a  real  blessing  to  the 
poor  ryots,  who  hare  hard  work  to  protect  their  crops  from  the 
droves  of  deer  and  wild  hog  which  sally  forth  from  the  jungle  at 
nightfall  to  depredate  upon  them.  But  the  trouble  ia,  there  is  no 
knowing  when  this  striped  sportsman  will  take  it  into  his  head  to 
try  his  teeth  and  claws  on  cattle  or  men  :  in  fact^  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted  for  a  moment 

The  "  cattle-lifter  "  is  a  big,  fat,  lazy  thief,  too  indolent  to  pull 
down  fleet-footed  wild  animals,  who  prowls  around  the  viUages  tdb&t 
night&U,  or  the  edge  of  the  jungle  where  the  cattle  are  herded,  and 
kills  a  bullock  evexy  four  or  five  days.  The  annual  loss  to  the  cat- 
tle owners  whose  herds  are  thus  preyed  upon  by  the  cattle-lifter,  is 
Texy  great  for  poor  natives  to  bear,  since  each  tiger  destroys  in  a 
year,  cattle  worth  at  least  four  hundred  dollars. 

But  even  the  most  greedy  cattle-lifter  sinks  into  insignificance 
in  the  presence  of  the  fierce  **  man-eater,"  the  scourge  and  tenor 
of  the  timid  and  defenceless  native&  Until  a  tiger  has  once  had 
his  fangs  in  human  flesh,  he  has  an  instinctive  fear  of  man,  and  un- 
less attacked  and  brought  to  bay  vnll  nearly  always  retreat  from 
his  presence.    But  with  his  first  taste  of  human  blood  that  fear 
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Yuniflhes  f oreTor.    His  nature  changes,  and  he  becomes  a  man- 
eater. 

Tigers  who  prey  npon  human  beings  are  usually  ex-cattle-lifters, 
who,  from  long  acquaintance  withman  have  ceased  to  fear  him,  and 
find  him  the  easiest  prey  to  overcome  and  carry  off.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  man-eaters  are  mangy,  superannuated,  old  tigers  or 
tigresses^  whose  teeth  and  daws  have  become  blunt  with  long  use, 
and  who  find  it  too  great  an  exertion  to  kill  and  drag  off  bul- 
locka 

The  presence  of  a  man-eater  causes  a  perfect  reign  of  terror  in 
the  district  which  he  frequents,  which  lasts  imtil  he  is  slain.  It  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  that  the  brute  confines  his  operations 
to  a  few  square  miles  of  territozy,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  villages,  so 
that  each  one  becomes  a  walking  scourge  whose  form,  habitat  and 
foot-prints  become  thoroughly  known  to  the  terrified  villagem  At 
firsts  perhaps,  he  carries  off  a  herdsman  instead  of  a  bullock,  by 
way  of  experiment,  and  soon  after  an  unlucky  woodcutter  at  the 
edge. of  the  jungle  shares  a  similar  fate.  Emding  that  he  can 
easily  and  with  perfect  safely  kill  men,  he  gradually  becomes 
bolder,  until  finally  he  enters  the  villages  affcer  nightfall  and  seizes 
men,  women,  and  children  from  off  their  own  door-step&  No  one 
is  safe  save  when  in  his  house  with  the  door  shut  and  barred.  The 
herder  no  longer  dares  to  take  his  hungry  herd  to  graze  in  the 
jungle,  and  for  the  woodcutter  to  go  forth  to  his  task  in  the  forest^ 
would  be  to  literally  walk  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

The  man-eater  maybe  seen  in  llie  evening  near  a  certain  village, 
And  before  morning  carry  off  a  man  from  another  five  miles  away. 
Ko  one  can  say  that  he  will  not  be  the  next  victim.  When  the 
people  go  to  sleep  at  night  the  last  thing  they  think  of  is  the  man- 
eater,  and  he  is  first  in  their  thoughts  when  they  awake  in  the 
morning.  It  is  a  horrible  feeling  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  being 
suddenly  pounced  upon  by  a  big,  hungry,  wild  beast  that  can  cany 
you  off  in  his  jaws  and  eat  you  up  dean  at  one  meaL 

But,  thanks  to  English  sportsmen,  improved  fire-arms  and  the 
liberal  rewards  offered  by  the  Government,  man-eating  tigers  are 
now  rare  compared  with  what  their  numbers  once  were.  It  is  not 
now  possible  for  a  single  tigress  to  cause  the  desertion  of  thirteen 
villages,  and  throw  out  of  cultivation  ./^/ifeen  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, as  once  occurred  in  Central  India  ;  nor  for  another  to  kill  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons  before  being  laid  low.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  breedi-loadmg  rifles  and  zealous  British  sportsmen. 
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poiBon»  and  pittalla,  the  man-eaters  still  devour  over  eight  hundred 
human  beings  in  India  eveiy  year. 

The  tiger  inhabits  all  India  from  the  Himalayas  to  Gape  Com- 
orin,  and  is  hunted  in  three  different  ways. 

The  firsts  the  best^  and  most  interesting  plan,  is  howdah-shoot- 
ing.  In  this,  the  hunter  is  perched  on  an  elephant's  back,  high  up 
out  of  harm's  way,  in  a  comfortable  square  box  called  a  howdah,  with 
his  weapons  and  ammunition  placed  conveniently  around  him.  Of 
course  tilie  elephant  is  managed  by  a  mahout,  who  sits  astride  his 
neck  with  an  iron  goad  in  his  hand,  a  very  exposed  position,  in 
fact  When  it  is  possible,  a  large  number  of  dephants  are  mus- 
tered for  the  hunt,  to  assist  in  stirring  up  the  tigers.  Now  and 
then  a  grand  party  is  made  up  of  four  or  five  Fingliah  sportsmen, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  elephants ;  and  perhaps  five  or  six  tigers  and 
much  other  game  may  be  killed  in  a  week.  But  this  is  a  veiy  ex* 
pensive  method,  and  cannot  be  practised  except  by  the  wealthy  or 
the  influential  few.  This  is  an  eminently  safe  method,  too,  the 
greatest  danger  attending  it  being  the  running  away  of  one'B  ele- 
phant and  the  wreck  of  the  howdah.  Ladies  often  attend  hunts  of 
this  kind,  which  tends  to  place  this  once  noble  sport  upon  a  level 
with  lawn  tennis  and  badminton. 

Tiger  hunting  with  elephants  is  most  extensively  practiced  in 
Central  India  where  the  jungle  is  in  low,  scrubby  patches  with  bare 
ground  between,  and  in  the  Terai,  a  wide  stretch  of  grassy  half- 
forest  skirting  the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  In  Southern  India  there 
is  Httle  chance  to  employ  elephants  in  this  way,  because  of  the  wide 
tracts  of  dense  jungle  *  and  forest  in  which  no  tiger  can  be  effect- 
ually marked  down  and  ''flushed."  Elephants  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage,  however,  in  following  up  a  wounded  tiger,  a  pur- 
suit too  dangerous  for  even  the  most  reckless  sportsman  to  prose- 
cute safely  on  foot 

The  second  and  most  general  plan  of  tiger  hunting,  is  called 
"  machan-shooting."  A  machan  is  a  platform  of  poles,  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  erected  in  the  daytime  near  a  recently  killed 
bullodc,  a  live  bait^  or  a  pool  of  water.  Usually  it  is  placed  in  the 
top  of  the  tree  nearest  the  spot  or  object  the  tiger  is  expected  to 
visit 

In  Oentral  India  where  the  jungles  can  be  beaten  for  tigers,  the 

*  In  the  Eaat  Indies  the  term  "jangle  "  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  arboreal 
growth  lying  in  large  tracts,  whether  it  be  composed  of  heavy  forest,  low 
brash-wood,  or  a  scattering  growth  of  scrubby  trees  In  tall  grass. 
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sportsmaa  builds  his  machan  in  the  most  favorable  position,  takes 
his  place  upon  it^  and  waits  while  the  tigers  are  actually  driyen 
toward  him  by  a  grand  army  of  beaters — ^from  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred native  men  blowing  homs^  beating  tom-toms,  firing  guns  and 
shouting,  and  then,  when  the  tigers  oome  running  past  his  posi- 
tion, he  kills  them — ^if  he  can.  When  a  tiger  kills  a  bullock,  the 
hunter  quietly  builds  a  machan  in  the  top  of  the  nearest  tree,  takes 
up  his  position  in  the  afternoon,  and  waits  patiently  until  the  tiger 
returns  to  his  feast  at  nightfall ;  then  he  shoots  him,  or  at  least 
shoots  at  him,  in  the  dark. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  accidents  occur  in  hunting  tigers  by 
either  of  the  above  methods,  for  usually  the  sportsman  is  not  in 
the  least  danger. 

Shooting  on  foot  is  the  third  method  of  tiger  hunting,  but  it  is 
so  dangerous  that  it  is  not  regularly  practised  except  as  a  last  re- 
sort, and  the  most  reckless  hunter  never  dares  follow  it  up  for  any 
length  of  time.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  tiger  "accidents,"  as  they 
are  called  in  India,  occur  to  sportsmen  who  are  shooting  on  foot 
The  Collector  of  the  Coimbatore  District  acknowledges  the  superior 
dangers  and  risks  of  this  method  by  paying  a  reward  of  one  hun- 
dred rupees  for  a  tiger  shot  on  foot,  whereas  he  grants  only  the 
minimum  reward,  thirty-five  rupees,  for  a  tiger  shot  from  a  machan 
or  poisoned.  When  a  hunter  attacks  the  tiger  in  open  ground,  he 
must  shoot  the  animal  in  the  brain  or  else  break  his  spinal  column, 
for  nothing  else  is  sure  to  stop  his  furious  charge.  A  tiger  is  but 
a  gigantic  cat,  endowed  with  the  traditional  nine  lives,  and  even 
though  shot  through  the  heart,  the  lungs,  body,  neck  or  shoulders, 
he  often  has  strength  enough  to  spring  upon  the  hunter  and  give 
him  a  terrible  mauling  or  a  mortal  wound  before  falling  dead. 
Tigers  often  become  so  enraged  by  the  pain  of  their  wounds  that 
they  attack  the  hunting  elephants  with  the  greatest  fury. 

The  AniTnallai  slope  was  one  vast,  unbroken  forest  with  such 
endless  cover  that  successful  beating  for  game  was  simply  out  of 
the  question.  There  was  such  an  abundance  of  it  that  no  men  or 
cattle  were  ever  killed  by  tigers,  and  hence  our  only  chance  for 
finding  them  at  all  was  to  track  them  up  on  foot,  or  trust  to  meeting 
them  by  chance.  Either  plan  was  risky,  but  I  had  enough  faith 
in  the  accuracy  of  my  little  Maynard  rifle,  and  my  own  steadiness, 
to  believe  that  between  us  we  could  floor  a  tiger  if  we  ever  got 
a  fair  chance.  In  tramping  through  the  forest  I  often  wished  I 
could  come  face  to  face  with  a  tiger  and  get  just  one  fair  shot 
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I  thought  I  would  like  to  be  a  little  abore  him,  if  poeflLble,  so  aa 
to  get  a  better  view  of  his  faoe»  and  be  more  oertain  of  hitting  ttie 
brain.  I  spun  my  theories  jerj  finely,  and  all  I  aaked  waa  a  ehanoe 
to  give  them  a  triaL 

We  oftoi  tried  to  foUow  up  the  ''pnga"  we  found  in  thefareat^ 
and  it  was  in  this  way  I  finally  made  the  acquaintance  of  "my 
first  tiger."  It  was  during  one  of  my  feyer-speUs^  too,  when  I  was 
feeUng  rather  low-spirited.  I  had  lieen  seven  weeks  in  the  hilk, 
hunting  constantly  when  not  down  with  the  fever,  but  had  killed 
neither  elephant  nor  tiger,  and  was  beginning  to  think  I  never 
would.  I  had  shot  nothing  for  several  days,  and  consequently  there 
wasnomeatin  camp.  The  cdd  women  grumbled,  the  little  children 
cried  for  it,  and,  in  fact^  I  wanted  some  fresh  venison  myseil 

On  that  particular  day,  I  had  an  attack  of  fever  due  at  2  p.k., 
but  I  thought  I  could  stroll  out  and  shoot  an  axis  deer  before  it 
came  on.  It  happened  that  three  of  my  men  had  been  sent  away 
on  various  errands,  and  there  remained  in  camp  only  Pera  yera^ 
my  second  tracker,  aftenrards  my  head  man,  Nangen,  a  veiy  quiet 
but  courageous  young  fellow,  and  a  small  boy.  I  took  along  these 
three  for  general  purposes,  my  little  Maynard  rifle  for  the  deer, 
and  my  Na  16  shot-gun,  loaded  with  bird-shot^  for  jungle  fowl 
Not  a  very  heavy  "battery,"  certainly,  when  compared  with  the 
formidable  array  of  double  rifles  from  the  4»bore,  throwing  a  4- 
oimce  ball,  down  to  the  double  .677  Express  rifle  as  the  least 
deadly  weapon  which  every  genuine  Fijiglish  sportsman  in  India 
possesses  and  carries  witii  him  when  after  big  game.  It  takes 
twenty-nine  of  my  Maynard  bullets  (calibre  .40),  to  make  a  pound. 

We  hunted  all  the  forenoon,  and  found  a  herd  of  axis  deer 
feeding  in  a  glade,  but  I  had  not  enough  energy  to  make  a  sue* 
cessful  stalk,  and  so  that  chance  was  lost  In  fact,  I  did  not  care 
much  whether  school  kept  or  noi 

We  strolled  through  the  Government  Forest  until  nearly  noon, 
when,  just  as  we  were  about  returning  to  camp,  we  heard  a  fearful 
growling  and  roaring  a  few  hundred  yards  in  advance,  which  set 
us  instantly  on  the  quirvive.  We  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  which  continued  at  intervals  for  some  minutes.  I  said, 
"  Tiger,  Tera  ?  "  and  he  replied :  ''  No,  sahib,  panther.  Shall  we 
go  for  it ? "    "Of  course,"  and  on  we  went 

Presently  we  heard  trumpeting  and  branch-breaking  half  a  mile 
beyond  us,  and  then  Vera  said  the  low  roaring,  or  growling,  noise 
had  been  made  by  the  elephants.     On  our  way  toward  the  ele- 
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pluinta,  to  hATB  a  quiet  look  at  them,  we  came  to  a  little  nullah,* 
and  there,  in  the  leyel,  sandy  bed  of  the  stieam,  was  the  trail  of  a 
laige  tiger. 

The  men  oarefolly  examined  the  huge  tracks  in  the  wet  sand, 
compared  notes  a  moment,  and  declared  the  trail  was  fresh.  Then 
I  examined  it  f6r  myself,  looked  wise,  and  said ;  "  Oh,  yes,  it  is  ; 
Tery  fresh,  indeed.**  Vera  looked  anxiously  about  a  moment,  ex- 
amined the  bore  of  my  rifle  doubtfully,  tried  to  measure  it  with 
the  end  of  his  little  finger,  and  finally  asked  me  very  seriously 
whether  I  would  dare  to  fire  at  a  big  tiger  with  that  small  rifle.  I 
said,  '^  Yes,  certainly ;  just  show  me  one  and  sea**  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  allow  mysdf  to  hope  for  such  good  luck  as  a  meeting 
with  the  animal  that  made  those  huge  tracks,  and  a  shot  at  him. 
But  without  a  moment's  delay  we  started  to  follow  up  the  trail 

The  little  creek  ran  through  perfectly  level  and  very  open  for- 
est Its  bed  was  about  eight  feet  below  the  level,  forty  feet  wide, 
and  almost  dry.  73ie  tiger  had  gone  loafing  leisurely  along  down 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  walking  in  the  shallow  water  every  now  and 
then,  crossing  from  side  to  side,  and  occasionally  sticking  his 
daws  into  the  bank,  as  if  to  keep  them  in  practice.  Vera  led  the 
way  as  usual,  I  followed  dose  at  his  heels,  and  we  stole  along  as 
silently  as  shadows. 

We  had  followed  the  trail  about  a  mile,  when  we  came  to  a 
dump  of  bamboos  growing  in  a  sharp  bend  in  the  stream.  Vera 
stopped  short,  grasped  me  by  the  arm,  and  pointed  through  the 
chunp.  He  had  the  habit  of  grasping  my  arm  with  one  hand,  and 
pointing  with  the  other  whenever  he  discovered  any  game,  and  I 
oould  always  tell  the  size  and  ferocity  of  the  animal  by  the  strength 
of  his  grasp.  This  time  he  gave  my  arm  such  a  fierce  grip  I  knew 
he  must  have  found  a  tiger. 

Sore  enough,  there  was  Old  Stripes  in  all  his  glory,  and  only 
thirty  yards  away !  The  midday  sun  shone  fall  upon  him,  and  a 
more  splendid  object  I  never  saw  in  a  forest.  His  long,  jet-black 
stripes  seemed  to  stand  out  in  relief,  Uke  bands  of  bla(^  vdvet, 
while  the  blaok  and  white  markings  upon  his  head  were  most 
beautiful  In  size  and  height  he  seemed  perfectly  immense,  and 
my  first  thought  was»  "  Great  Ceasarl  He  is  as  big  as  an  ox  I '' 

*  «<«  Knllfth'  ifl  an  Indian  tenn  of  the  most  comprehensive  signification, 
used  in  speaking  of  any  channel  or  water-coarsci  and  applied  alike  to  a  small 
liver  or  deep  ravine,  to  the  sandy  bed  of  a  dried-up  stream,  or  a  wet  gutter.** 
—A.  0.  MoMAaTBB. 
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When  -WB  fiist  Baw  him,  he  was  waUcing  from  qb,  gQing  aGroas 
the  bed  of  the  ataream.  Snowing  predaely  what  I  wanted  to  do,  I 
took  a  spare  cartridge  between  my  teetii,  raised  my  rifle  and 
waited.  He  reached  the  other  bank,  sniffed  it  a  moment,  then 
tamed  and  paced  dowly  back.  Just  as  he  reached  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  he  scented  ns,  stopped  short,  raised  his  head  and 
looked  in  our  direction  with  a  suspicions,  angry  snarL  Now  was 
my  time  to  fire.  Taking  a  steady,  careful  aim  at  his  left  eye,  I 
blazed  away,  and  without  stopping  to  see  the  effect  of  my  shot, 
reloaded  my  rifle  with  all  haste.  I  half  expected  to  see  the  great 
brute  come  bounding  round  that  dump  of  bamboos  and  upon  one 
of  us ;  but  I  thought  it  might  not  be  I  he  would  attack,  and  before 
he  could  kill  one  of  my  men  I  could  send  a  bullet  into  his  brain. 

Vera  kept  an  eye  upon  him  e^ry  moment,  and  when  I  was 
again  ready  I  asked  him  with  my  eyebrows,  "  Where  is  hef  He 
quickly  nodded,  ''He's  there  stilL"  I  looked  again,  and  sure 
enough,  he  was  in  the  same  spot,  but  turning  dowly  around  and 
around,  with  his  head  held  to  one  dde,  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  his  left  eye  1  When  he  came  around  and 
presented  his  neck  fairly  I  fired  again,  aiming  to  hit  his  nedc-bona 
At  that  shot  he  instantly  dropped  upon  the  sand  I  quiddy 
dioved  in  a  fredi  cartridge,  and  with  rifle  at  full  code  and  the  tiger 
carefully  coTcred,  we  went  toward  him,  slowly  and  respectfully. 
We  were  not  sure  but  that  he  would  eyen  then  get  up  and  come  at 
u&  But  he  was  done  for,  and  lay  there  gasping,  kicking,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  in  three  minutes  more  my  first  tiger  lay 
dead  at  our  feet.     He  died  without  making  a  sound 

To  a  hunter,  the  moment  'of  triumph  is  when  he  first  lays  his 
hand  upon  his  game.  What  exquisite  and  indescribable  pleasure 
it  is  to  handle  the  crud  teeth  and  knife-like  daws  which  were  so 
dangerous  but  one  brief  moment  before  ;  to  pull  open  the  heairy 
eyelid ;  to  examine  the  glazing  eye  which  so  lately  glared  fierody  and 
f earlesdy  upon  every  foe ;  to  skoke  the  powerful  limbs  and  glossy 
sides  while  they  are  still  warm,  and  to  handle  the  feet  which  made 
the  huge  tracks  that  you  have  been  following  in  doubt  and  danger. 

How  duJl  I  express  the  pride  I  felt  at  that  moment !  Such  a 
feeling  can  come  but  once  in  a  hunter's  life,  and  when  it  does  come 
it  makes  up  for  oceans  of  iU-luck.  The  conditions  were  all  ex- 
actly right  I  was  almost  done  and  entirely  unsupported,  and  had 
not  even  one  "  proper  "  weapon  for  tiger-hunting.  We  met  the  tiger 
fairly,  on  foot,  and  in  four  minutes  from  the  time  we  first  saw  him 
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he  was  onra  FiirihermoTe»  he  was  the  first  tiger  I  ever  saw  loose 
in  the  jungle,  and  we  had  outwitted  him.  I  admired  my  men  quite 
as  much  as  I  did  myself !  They  were  totally  unarmed,  and  they 
had  seen  me  miss  spotted  deer  at  sixty  yards ;  but  instead  of  bolt- 
ing, as  I  cihould  have  done  had  I  been  in  their  place,  they  stood 
right  at  my  elbow  like  plucky  men,  as  they  were.  TVhat  if  they 
had  been  of  the  timid  sort  ?  They  would  never  have  consented  to 
follow  the  trail  of  that  dangerous  beast 

I  paced  the  distance  from  where  we  stood  to  the  dead  tiger 
and  found  it  to  be  just  thirty  yards.    My  first  was  a  dead  centre 
shot,  striking  him  exactly  in  the  left  eye,  scarcely  nicking  the  edge 
of  the  Ud.     I  had  intended  that  that  bullet  should  enter  his  brain, 
but  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  brain-caviiy  it  only  fractured 
the  left  side  of  the  cranium.     However,  it  rendered  him  quite 
powerless  either  to  fight  or  ran  away,  and  he  would  have  died  very 
soon  from  such  a  terrible  wound.    In  fad,  I  now  think  my  second 
shot  was  really  unnecessary.    Owing  to  the  position  of  his  head 
I  could  not  possibly  have  placed  a  bullet  in  his  forehead  so  that 
it  would  have  reached  the  brain,  but  had  I  been  using  a  regula- 
tion **Ka  8-bore  rifle,"  throwing  a  2-ounoe  ball,  I  could  have 
blown  the  whole  top  of  his  head  off  very  neatly  (I) — and  utterly 
mined  him  as  a  specimen.    My  second  shot  sixuck  one  of  his 
neck  vertebrsB  and  cut  his  erpinal  cord,  killing  him  instantly,  a  favor- 
ite shot  with  me  when  I  can  catch  an  animal  at  rest 
'    He  was  a  erplendid  specimen  every  way,  just  in  the  prime  of 
tiger-hood,  iai,  deck,  and  glossy.   Up  to  that  Ume  I  could  not  make 
myself  believe  that  a  tiger  can  pick  up  a  man  in  his  mouth  and  run 
away  with  him  as  easily  as  a  terrier  does  with  a  rat    But  when  I 
measured  that  great  brute,  I  saw  and  realized  just  how  it  is  done. 
Before  touching  him  with  a  knife  we  measured  him  carefully,  twice, 
and  recorded  the  figures  in  my  note-book    His  dimensions  were 
as  follows : 

Peliatigns. 

Akdcallai  Hn<L8,  September  27, 1877. 

Length  from  tip  of  noee  to  end  of  tidl  yertebrs 9  feet  8i  inches. 

Length  of  tail  alone 3    "    6 

Vertical  height  at  shotUders 8    *«    7 

Girth 4    «•    2 

Cironmferenoe  of  neck 2    **    8 

Circmnferenoe  of  head  around  the  jaws 3    **    0 

Circnmferenoe  of  fore-arm 1  foot  8 

Width  of  fore-paw 6^ 

Weight  (by  standard  American  scales) 495  lbs. 
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My  experience  with  that  speeiinen  will  serve  as  a  good  illiurtara- 
tion  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to  contend  with  in  caring  skins  in  that 
rainy  jungla  In  a  diraate  that  is  diy  and  hot,  skins  can  be  cored, 
sometimes,  ahnost  without  preserratiTes ;  but  in  the  moist  and 
hot  tropical,  eyeiy  bit  of  skin  which  does  not  feel  the  effects  of  a 
powerful  preservatiTe  at  the  right  time  will  simply  decompose  be- 
fore it  will  cure  in  the  least  When  the  powdered  alum  does  not 
reach  the  epidermis,  the  latter  shps  off  in  about  four  days,  taking 
the  hair  along  with  it,  learing  unsightly  bald  patches  on  the  skin. 
Thick  skins  must  be  thinned  down  with  the  knife,  so  that  the  alum 
will  strike  through  at  once  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  harden  the 
whole  skin.  For  the  benefit  of  the  sportsman  and  the  general 
reader,  I  am  tempted  to  give  brief  directions  for  skinning  a  tiger,  so 
that  it  may  be  mounted  as  a  first  class-museum  specimen;  for 
which  see  the  Appendix.  We  removed  the  skin  of  our  tiger,  ap- 
plied the  preservatiyes,  and  hung  it  over  a  pole  to  diy,  expecting 
that  such  glorious  sunny  weather  as  we  were  then  having  would 
allow  it  to  cure  in  a  very  few  day&  That  same  evening  it  began  to 
rain,  and  for  the  next  ten  days  it  was  either  a  steady  down-pour  or 
a  dreary  drizzle.  Of  course,  no  skin  could  dry  in  such  a  vapor 
bath  as  that,  and,  worst  of  all,  I  was  very  short  of  alum. 

For  a  week  I  played  a  game  with  the  elements,  with  that  tiger 
skin  for  a  stake.  I  hung  it  out  in  the  air  whenever  the  lain  ceased 
for  an  hour ;  I  bmlt  a  fire  before  it,  and  came  near  roasting  one  leg. 
I  had  a  wide  shed  built,  near  my  hut,  under  which  I  hung  the  skin, 
spread  out  and  stretched  so  that  the  air  could  reach  evexy  portion 
of  it  freely.  I  applied  to  it  all  the  alum  I  had,  both  in  the  dry  state 
and  made  into  a  warm  bath,  but  still  the  skin  would  not  and  could 
not  harden  in  the  least,  nor  get  dry  so  long  as  I  remained  there. 

Determined  not  to  lose  such  a  specimen  we  broke  up  our  camp 
hastQy  and  hurried  off  half  a  day's  march  to  a  spot  that  was  higher  and 
more  open,  and  where  lees  rain  fell  There  we  found  the  sun  shining, 
not  hotiy  by  any  means,  and  unpacking  our  tiger  skin  we  spread  it 
out  widely  in  his  gracious  beams,  which  saved  it  at  the  last  moment. 

Mr.  Theobald  sympathized  with  me  very  heartily  during  my 
troubles  with  it,  and  congratulated  me  upon  my  final  success,  in- 
forming me  as  he  did  so  that  he  had  once  lost  two  &ne  tiger  skins 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  spite  of  all  he  coidd  do  to  save  them. 

I  had  nearly  the  same  trouble  with  every  large  mammal  skin  I 
prepared  in  that  rainy  jungle,  and  I  realized  more  than  ever  that 
"  eternal  vigilance  is  tiie  price  of  "  a  collection. 
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SKELETONIZINa  AN  ELEPHANT. 

lfiachieT0Q8  Elephanta.  — Ghaae  of  a  Large  Herd.  —Death  of  a  Tuaker. — Forbid- 
den Ground.— A  Secret. — The  Mnlcer's  Oath. — A  Change  of  Base. — Skel- 
etonizing an  Elephant  in  Sixteen  Hours. — Gaoheing  the  Bones. — ^The  Traces 
of  our  Quilt — Moral  Aspect  of  the  Affair.— The  Spotted  Deer. — A  Prettj 
Picture. — ^The  Indian  Elk  or  Sambur. — Bad  Case  of  ProtectiTC  Coloring. 
—Serenaded  by  Sambur.— The  '^Brain-fever  bird.**— Tree  Bats.— The 
Hnnljao.— Delicious  Venison.— The  Neilgherry  Goat— Wild  Hogs. 

When  we  returned  to  Tellioul  after  our  absence  while  drying  the 
tiger  skdn,  we  found  all  our  huts  a  total  wreck.  A  large  herd 
of  elephants  had  visited  the  spot  and  walked  through  them  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  tearing  them  completely  to  pieces,  smashing 
tables  and  cots,  and  even  pulling  up  a  few  of  the  posts,  and  throw- 
ing them  some  distance.  All  this  just  for  pure  mischief,  just  to  be 
doing  something,  and  to  show  us  what  they  could  do.  Many  a 
night  in  those  hills  I  have  heard  the  trumpeting  and  squealdng 
of  elephants  near  our  camp,  and  I  would  never  have  been  at  all 
surprised  to  have  been  awakened  by  an  elephant  pulling  my  hut 
down  over  my  head.  I  never  went  to  sleep  without  Theobald's  ele- 
phant-gun standing  loaded  within  reach  of  my  hand,  and  other 
weapons  close  by,  so  that  in  case  any  wild  beast  made  us  a  mid- 
night call  we  could  give  him  a  cordial  reception.  I  also  bad  a 
hole  cut  in  the  end  of  my  hut^  at  the  foot  of  my  cot,  so  that  in  case 
a  mischievous  elephant  E^ould  come  and  knock  at  my  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  nighty  I  could  get  out  at  the  opposite  end  to  receive 
him  in  due  form. 

Three  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  tiger,  another  herd  of  ele- 
phants visited  our  forest  The  moment  we  found  the  trail,  we 
set  out  upon  it  as  &st  as  we  could  go,  and  strained  every  nerve  to 
come  up  with  the  animals  before  they  could  get  out  of  our  hunting 
ground.  But  once  more  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment  and 
aggravation.  An  hour  before  sunset^  the  trackers  declared  that 
11 
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the  herd  was  only  a  half-hour  in  advance  of  us — and  the  trail  crofased 
the  river  into  the  Goyemment  Forest^  of  course !  We  gave  it  up 
that  dajy  but  the  next  morning  we  took  up  the  trail  where  we  had 
left  it  the  previous  evening,  and  followed  it  rather  leisurely  for 
some  hours,  just  to  see  where  it  would  finally  lead  to.  That  herd 
was  the  largest  I  ever  saw  on  those  hills,  containing  between  forty 
and  fifty  elephants,  five  or  six  of  which  were  tuskers.  In  some 
places  it  left  a  trail  like  the  track  of  a  small  hurricane,  mowing 
down  the  tall  grass  in  a  swath  a  hundred  feet  wide,  pulling  down  and 
smashing  scores  of  old  bamboos  in  one  place,  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  and,  stranger  still,  we  saw  several  saplings  the  size  of  a 
man's  arm  or  larger  which  had  been  half  uprooted  and  borne  down 
to  the  ground. 

The  herd  had  made  a  wide  circuit  through  a  comer  of  the  Gkrv- 
emment  Forest,  and  just  before  they  quitted  it  they  had  done 
still  further  mischief.  They  visited  a  camp  of  wood-cutters  on  the 
bank  of  the  Toonacadavoo  Biver,  where  there  were  four  large  huts 
for  the  accommodation  of  over  fifiy  men.  We  found  the  huts  torn 
and  smashed  all  to  pieces,  and  of  the  long  row  of  round  stones  on 
which  the  men  set  their  chatties  of  rice  to  cook,  eveiy  stone  had 
been  displaced  and  rolled  about  by  those  rascally  elephant& 

From  the  huts,  the  elephants  had  turned  off  westward  and 
headed  straight  for  Cochin.  In  one  place  we  saw  where  an  old 
tusker  had  been  barking  a  tree  with  his  tusks,  just  for  amusement^ 
and  once  where  he  had  thrust  them  into  a  bank  of  earth  for  a  foot 
or  more.  Again  we  came  to  where  he  had  lain  him  dovm  to  sleep 
and  left  a  yery  perfect  impression  of  his  right  tusk  in  the  moist 
earth.  The  trail  led  us  through  all  sorts  of  places,  and  finally 
crossed  the  boundary  into  Cochin.  At  last,  we  overhauled  the  herd 
as  it  was  feeding  along  a  rather  steep,  grassy  hill-side,  which  wbs 
strewn  here  and  there  with  rugged  rocks,  a  capital  situation.  But 
alas  1  we  were  on  forbidden  territory  again,  Cochin  this  time,  and 
once  more  that  fine  loomed  up  before  our  eyes.  Apart  from  the 
£ne,  I  had  no  conscientious  scruples  about  the  matter,  for  when  an 
elephant  roams  through  four  territories  in  one  day,  to  which  does 
he  belong  more  than  to  the  others?  I  argued  the  question,  gave 
it  up,  and  decided  to  kill  one  of  those  elephants  if  possible,  take  its 
skeleton  for  my  collection,  and  if  caught,  pay  the  fine  and  call  it 
square,  although  fijiandally  it  might  prove  a  losing  game. 

We  x>osted  otirselves  among  some  large  rocks,  well  in  advance 
of  the  elephants,  and  waited  for  them  to  feed  up  toveard  u& 
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On  they  oame,  and  we  saw  there  were  five  tuskers.  This  time  I 
made  my  calculations  more  carefully  than  before,  fired  confidently, 
and  my  victim  sank  down  in  his  tracks  without  a  groan,  and  died 
without  a  kick.  Being  well  below  our  position,  he  receired  my 
spherical  zinc  bullet  high  up  on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  whence  it 
ranged  downward,  passing  through  eleven  inches  of  bone  and 
eleven  inches  of  brain,  and  came  out  well  below  his  right  ear. 
I  regret  to  say  that  he  was  not  the  largest  tusker  in  the  herd, 
being  surpassed  by  one  other  which  was  so  surrounded  by  other 
elephants  that  he  was  pracdcally  inaccessible,  and  therefore  the 
victory  was  not  as  great  as  it  might  have  been. 

We  returned  to  camp  directly,  and  ordered  all  the  women  and 
children  to  start  at  once  for  Toonacadavoo.  We  had  a  big  secret 
to  keep,  and  {nreferred  to  manage  it  without  any  of  their  assistance. 
Women  can  keep  a  secret  very  closely,  but  it  usually  requires  a 
great  many  of  them  to  accomplish  it.  As  soon  as  the  women  had 
been  bundled  o£^  bag  and  baggage,  I  told  my  men,  through  my 
cook-interpreter,  that  no  other  person  besides  ourselves  must  ever 
hear  anything  about  that  dead  elephant,  for  should  it  get  foimd 
out  we  would  all  get  into  trouble.  They  declared  the  secret  should 
die  with  them.  Then  my  new  servant,  Mullen,  a  private  peon  lent 
me  by  Mr.  Theobald,  resorted  to  a  Uttle  device  to  play  upon  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  Midcers. 

Mullen  was  a  Mohammedan,  and  a  very  shrewd  fellow  every  way. 
He  took  my  two  big  guns,  laid  them  upon  the  groimd,  one  across 
the  other,  with  the  hammers  at  full  cock,  and  laid  my  largest  hunt- 
ing-knife— an  infant  broad-sword,  which  I  never  once  carried — ^upon 
the  guns,  where  they  crossed  each  other.  Then  he  ordered  my  five 
Muloers  to  walk  up  on  one  side  of  the  altar,  and  told  the  first  man, 
Channa,  to  hold  up  his  hands.  Chauna  did  so,  whereupon  the 
peon  administered  a  sort  of  double-geared,  self-acting  oa^  or  in- 
vocation, which  translated  ran  about  as  follows:  "Everybody  sees 
that  Channa  promises  before  his  sawmy  (i.e.,  his  favorite  god)  an4 
these  horrible  makers-of-dead-animals,  that  he  will  never  tell  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  anything  about  the  dead  elephant,  and  what 
the  Merican  sahib  is  about  to  do  with  it ;  and  that  he  (Channa) 
begs  his  sawmy  to  remember,  and  if  he  ever  does  teU  about  it  he 
prays  that  his  sawmy  will  send  a  man  to  shoot  him  with  one  of 
these  guns  and  stab  him  with  that  knife,  or  dne  just  as  large." 
Channa  repeats  the  oath,  steps  over  the  "  makers-of-dead-animals," 
and  the  ceremony  icr  complete.    Each  of  the  others  followed  in 
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turn,  while  I  stood  by  with  a  very  straight  &oe  to  lend  an  air  of 
owlish  solemnity  to  the  scene. 

Without  a  moment's  delay  we  broke  up  our  camp  and  hffirried 
off  to  the  dead  elephant^  which  lay  in  a  wild,  unfrequented  spot  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  hills.  We  had  a  small  tent^  which  we  pitched 
in  a  lovely  little  valley,  beside  a  running  stream,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  elephant  The  men  cleared  a  place  between  three  bamboo 
clumps  and  piled  bamboo  branches  in  the  openings^  so  that  a  wild 
animal  could  not  walk  over  them  as  they  slept  without  their  know- 
ing of  its  approach.  Shortly  before  sunset  our  camp  was  settled 
and  we  were  ready  for  work  I  **  harangued"  the  men  for  a  mo- 
ment, telling  them  we  had  hard  work  ahead  of  us,  and  that  for  the 
next  two  or  three  days  I  would  expect  them  to  work  hard,  and  I 
would  double  their  wages.  Then  I  served  out  arrack  and  tobacco 
all  around,  got  out  the  skinning-knives,  grindstone,  oilstone,  lan- 
tern, etc,  and  we  lit  dovm  upon  that  carcass  like  a  flock  of  vultare& 

The  elephant  had  fallen  upon  his  side,  back  down  hill  fortu- 
nately, and  we  took  his  dimensions  very  easfly.  He  was  eight  feet 
four  inches  in  vertical  height  at  the  shouldera  As  he  lay  there  the 
top  of  the  carcass  was  just  on  a  level  with  my  chin,  and  our  task 
was  to  quarry  the  entire  skeleton  out  of  that  great  mountain  of 
flesh  and  blood.  We  decided  that  we  did  not  dare  to  attempt  taking 
the  skin,  for  under  the  circumstances  we  would  have  all  we  could 
do  to  take  even  the  skeleton  and  get  away  with  it  without  being 
seen  by  any  of  the  Cochin  peopla  Besides,  I  wanted  the  skin  of  a 
larger  animal  than  that  proved  to  be. 

First,  we  stripped  the  skin  from  the  upper  side  of  the  animal,  to 
have  it  out  of  the  way,  then  cut  off  the  two  legs  which  were  upper- 
most, the  one  at  the  shotdder  and  the  other  at  the  hip,  and  set  two 
men  at  work  upon  them  to  cut  off  the  flesh,  piece  by  piece.  We 
found  that  it  required  the  strength  of  two  men  to  txil  the  foreleg 
over  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground.  From  the  first  we  worked  very 
systematically,  cutting  off  the  flesh  in  huge  chunks  and  tumbling  it 
down  the  hill  out  of  the  way.  The  viscerasoon  swelled  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  when  we  cut  open  the  abdomen  they  burst  out  in  a 
huge,  unwieldy  mass,  that  cost  us  three  hours'  hsffd  tugging  and 
lifting  to  detach  and  move  out  of  the  way. 

When  night  came  we  lighted  our  lantern,  built  a  large  fire  near 
the  carcass,  and  while  one  man  held  the  lantern  and  piled  dry  wood 
upon  the  fire  to  keep  it  blazing  brightly,  the  rest  of  us  toiled  on 
till  midnight,  like  so  many  bloody  vampire&  *  At  last  we  were  quite 
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tired  oni^  and  having  made  an  ezoeUent  beginning,  we  left  oS  work, 
went  down  to  the  little  creek  and  bathed,  after  which  I  again  served 
out  arrack  aU  around  to  the  men  and  finished  a  quart  of  Bass'  ale  on 
my  own  account.  With  our  tracking,  marching  to  and  fro,  and  work 
on  the  elephant^  we  had  had  a  hard  day  of  it ;  but  the  Mulcers  had 
grown  quite  plump  and  vigorous  on  a  two  months'  diet  of  game,  I 
had  been  free  from  fever  for  nearly  two.weeks,  and  little  cared  we 
for  any  amount  of  hard  work  which  did  not  quite  kill  ua 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  we  were  again  at  our  task,  and  after 
cutting  the  flesh  from  the  entire  upper  side  of  the  body,  cutting 
off  the  head  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lower  legs,  we  procured 
levers  and,  by  dint  of  great  exertion  and  no  small  amount  of  en- 
gineering, turned  the  carcass  over.  After  the  greater  portion  of 
the  flesh  had  been  removed,  we  cut  out  the  sternum  in  one  piece, 
cut  out  the  ribs  one  by  one,  divided  the  massive  efpinal  column  into 
four  sections,  and  cut  each  leg  in  two  at  ankle  and  knee.  Then  all 
the  parts  of  the  skeleton  were  cleaned  neatly  and  carefully,  one  by 
one.  The  skin  of  each  foot  I  saved  to  mount  as  a  footstool,  and 
the  tail  also  was  kept  as  a  trophy. 

By  4  f  .iL,  after  about  sixteen  hours'  hard  work,  my  five  Mulcers 
and  I  had  cut  out  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  deaned  them  neatly, 
painted  them  over  with  strong  arsenical  soap  and  tied  them  up 
into  bundles  suitable  for  carrying.  Being  anxious  to  leave  that 
neighborhood  as  soon  as  possible,  we  carried  all  the  bones  about 
three  hundred  yards  and  hid  them  away  amongst  some  large  rocks, 
after  which  we  spent  an  hour  in  making  that  spot  look  like  a  dense 
thickel  We  cut  green  boughs  and  stuck  them  up  in  the  heap  of 
bones^  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  all  around  it,  making  young 
trees  grow  up  and  green  branches  droop  over  with  a  naturalness 
that  was  quite  artistia  A  stranger  might  have  passed  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  cach6  without  even  suspecting  its  presence. 

But  at  the  scene  of  action  there  was  about  an  acre  of  meat^ 
pieces  of  skin,  blood,  brains,  and  viscera  which  showed  unmistak- 
ably that  some  great  animal  had  been  wrecked.  That  we  could  not 
hide,  and  one  of  my  men,  the  peon  who  administered  the  oath  to 
the  Midoers,  proposed  that  we  get  several  pairs  of  bison  horns  and 
throw  them  down  there,  along  with  a  few  bones,  to  mislead  any  of 
the  Cbchin  people  who  might  happen  to  pass  that  way.  It  was  a 
good  suggestion,  but  I  thought  we  cotdd  risk  the  matter  as  it  wa& 
Then  we  ''  folded  our  tent  like  the  Arabs  and  as  silently  stole  away," 
first  obliterating  all  traces  of  our  camp,  and  marched  boldly  down 
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to  Toonaoadavoo— but  we  persistently  refused  to  be  interviewed  on 
the  subject  of  wild  elephants. 

The  next  day  I  sent  the  men  back  with  a  week's  provisions^  by  the 
end  of  which  time  they  had  carried  off  all  the  bones  without  being 
seen  by  any  one,  and  deposited  them  in  a  sale  place  in  the  Eulun' 
gud  forest  I  may  add  in  this  connection  that  they  were  faithful 
to  their  oath,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  and  I  doubt  if  the  people 
of  Cochin  have  even  yet  heard  of  that  affiiir.  I  suppose  I  did  not 
do  altogether  right  about  that  elephant^  and  many  severe  moralists 
vnll  condemn  me.  When  they  do,  I  shall  reply  with  the  vreU-wom 
formula,  "  It  was  all  in  the  interest  of  Sdenca"  Verily,  science,  like 
charily,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  I  hate  a  scientific  thief  as  much 
as  any  one — and  the  world  is  full  of  them — ^but  if  any  one  can 
steal  aught  from  me,  that  veas  not  mine  yesterday,  and  may  not  be 
mine  to-morrow,  and  which  I  shall  never  miss  nor  ask  for,  be  is 
welcome  to  it 

^'  He  that's  robbed,  not  wantliig  what  is  stolen. 
Tell  him  not  of  it,  and  he  is  not  robbed  at  alL" 

I  am  positive  the  Bajah  of  Cochin  never  nussed  that  tusker  from 
the  vast  herds  which  roam  through  his  territories,  and,  considering 
the  purpose  and  the  circumstances,  I  think  I  v^as  justified  in  tak- 
ing it 

I>uring  the  month  of  September  I  spent  a  good  share  of  my 
time  in  hunting  smaller  kinds  of  game,  deer  of  all  kinds  in  par- 
ticular. Being  still  desirous  of  taking  another  elephant  for  its 
skin,  I  left  my  old  camp  at  Tellicul,  moved  farther  up  the  Teckadee 
Biver  and  camped  in  a  fine  open  spot  called  MoochpardL  The 
hunting  ground  about  this  place  v^as,  excepting  for  elephants,  all 
that  we  could  ask,  and  we  endeavored  to  make  the  most  of  it 

The  commonest  animal  in  the  ATtitnalUig^  after  the  black  monkey, 
is  the  axis  deer  (Cervus  axis),  or  "spotted  deer  "of  sportsmen. 
It  was  an  understood  thing  between  my  men  and  me,  that  we  could 
go  out  any  day  and  bring  in  one  of  these  beautiful  aniTnals,  and  we 
counted  it  exceedingly  hard  luck  if  we  ever  went  out  for  deer  and 
were  obliged  to  return  without  one.  Had  we  been  so  disposed,  we 
could  have  slaughtered  a  great  many  of  them,  for  they  were  veiy 
numerous,  but  we  never  shot  even  one  which  we  did  not  positively 
need,  either  for  skin,  skeleton,  or  venison.  From  first  to  last  we 
killed  about  twenty,  a  very  moderate  score,  considering  the  num- 
ber of   tempting  opportunities  we  had.      I  hate  to  see  game 
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daoghtered  to  no  puipoee,  and  I  bate  all  such  game-butchers  as 
those  of  our  Western  Territories  wbo  bave  ab^ad j  nearly  extermi- 
nated the  American  bison. 

All  around  Moochpardi  are  numerous  grassy  gladecT  in  the 
ibrest»  usually  of  three  to  five  acres  in  extent^  where  the  ground  is 
low  and  moists  and  the  grass  is  sweetest  and  tenderesi  In  these 
beautiful  little  pastures,  hedged  around  by  the  tall,  dark  bamboo 
forest^  the  spotted  deer  love  to  feed  in  the  early  morning,  before 
the  sun  gets  too  hot,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  when  the  shadows 
lengthen.  We  always  found  them  in  those  places  between  four 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  although,  to  be  sure,  we  used  to 
happen  upon  them  in  all  kinds  of  forest,  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  After  a  few  hours'  hard  work  on  specimens  and  a  quiet  mid- 
day snooze  in  my  hut,  I  wouldget.on  my  hunting  gear,  call  up  Vera, 
and  tell  him  that  we  would  "  go  out  now."  Ten  minutes  later  we 
would  be  on  the  look-out  for  game.  We  would  go  to  one  glade 
after  another,  always  coming  up  to  them  against  the  wind,  until  at 
last  we  reached  the  right  one,  and  our  eyes  would  be  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  a  dozen  spotted  beauties,  grazing  quietly,  or  lying  at 
rest  upon  the  green  sward. 

One  particularly  beautiful  scene  of  this  kind  is  stamped  upon 
my  memory  with  photographic  accuracy.  There  was  a  small  glade 
about  the  size  of  a  dty  square,  quite  surrounded  by  dense  bamboo 
forest,  which  was  a  favorite  feeding  ground  for  spotted  deer. 
Stealing  up  to  this  through  the  dark  jungle,  late  one  bright  after- 
noon, we  espied  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space  a  number  of 
spotted  forms  which  were  a  feast  for  the  eyes  of  any  lover  of 
nature.  Creeping  up  quite  close  to  the  edge  of  the  opening,  we 
crouched  behind  a  thick  clump  of  bamboos  and  gazed  in  silent  ad- 
miration upon  the  lovely  picture  before  ua 

Grouped  together  in  a  most  charming  fashion,  were  about  sixty 
deer  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  a  tiny  i&ym  up  to  a  splendid  stag 
with  horns  measuring — but  I  must  not  anticipate.  How  lithe, 
graceful,  and  beautifully  clean  they  all  looked !  The  slanting  rays 
of  the  sun  shone  full  against  their  beautifully  spotted  sides,  bring- 
ing out  the  white  spots  in  striking  contrast  against  the  bright  &iwn- 
colored  ground.  Some  were  leisurely  cropping  the  short  grass, 
giving  an  occasional  glance  into  the  dark  and  treacherous  forest,  and 
others  lay  about  at  their  ease,  blinking  lazily,  and  patiently  grinding 
away  at  their  cuds,  now  and  then  drawing  a  long  breath  of  content- 
ment   Surely,  the  axis  deer  is  the  most  beautiful  of  aU  its  tribe. 
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It  seemed  a  piiy  to  spoil  saefa  a  pretty  picture  by  shedding  blood ; 
but  after  all,  death  from  bullet,  knife,  or  spear  is  the  most  fitting  end 
for  any  wild  animal  TVhy  should  I  not  slay  that  noble  stag  in  a 
moment's  time  and  presenre  it  to  be  admired  by  thousands  of  other 
men,  rather  than  leave  it  to  be  pulled  down  and  torn  to  bits  by  a 
tiger  ?  Without  farther  argument,  I  sent  a  Ifaynard  bullet  through 
his  shoulders,  and  he  was  mine,  ^e  next  moment  the  herd  dashed 
away  at  a  great  pace,  but  I  managed  to  get  in  another  shot,  which 
brought  down  a  fine  doe. 

The  dimensions  and  weight  of  both  specimens  are  giyen  in  the 
table  of  measurements,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  at- 
tained by  this  species.  This  deer  is  difficult  to  approach  within 
fair  shooting  distance,  but  a  careful  hunter  can,  in  nearly  every 
case,  stalk  a  herd  successfully  in  such  forest  as  that  upon  the 
Animallaift  At  the  same  time  they  are  exceedingly  wary,  and  in 
brushy  ground  would  be  very  difficult  to  kill  A  stick  breaking 
imder  the  hunter^s  foot  is  quite  sufficient  to  send  the  herd  off 
flying,  and  their  sight  is  usuaUy  quite  as  keen  as  their  sense  of 
sound.  I  have  noticed  that  the  buck  never  leads  a  herd,  as  many 
suppose,  but  lags  along  toward  the  rear,  while  an  old  doe  leads  the 
van.  The  flesh  is  always  good  eating,  and  that  of  young  indi- 
viduals is  very  fine  indeed,  fine-grained  and  sweet,  but,  like  most 
venison,  a  little  diy.    The  tongue  is  of  course  a  choice  tit-bil 

The  axis  is  not  easily  frightened  by  evidences  of  civilization, 
and  at  times  they  are  guilty  of  the  most  barefaced  impudence. 
Once  at  Moochpardi,  a  solitary  stag  came  up  dose  to  our  camp^ 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  broad  daylight^  and  uttered 
his  loud,  dear  note  of  defiance.  He  repeated  it  so  often  and  so  de- 
fiantly that  I  finally  went  out  with  my  rifle,  waded  the  river, 
stalked  my  challenger  successfully,  and — made  a  dean  mis&  But 
that  was  not  the  only  time  we  heard  spotted  deer  calling  near  our 
camp. 

The  sambur,  or  Indian  elk  {Rtiaa  arietotdis),  is  abundant  in  the 
Animallais,  although  not  seen  so  frequently  as  the  axis  deer,  nor  in 
anything  like  such  numbers.  Usually  they  are  foimd  solitary,  often 
two  or  three  are  found  together,  and  once  I  saw  seven  in  one  herd. 
The  sambur  is  the  largest  animal  of  the  deer  tribe  in  the  East  In- 
dies, and  is  in  many  respects  the  oriental  counterpart  of  our  Ameii* 
can  elk,  or  wapiti  {Cervus  canadcTms),  although  the  former  is  not 
nearly  so  large  and  noble  looking  an  animal  as  its  American  con- 
gener.   The  sambur  stands  about  four  feet  six  to  ten  inches  in 
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vertical  height  at  the  shoulder,  the  length  of  head  and  body  is  from 
six  to  seven  f eet,  and  the  tail  twelve  inches.  Its  body  color  varies 
from  dark  brown  to  slaiy  gray,  according  to  the  season  and  local- 
ity, the  under  parts  are  pale  pinkish  yellow,  and  upon  the  oldest 
stags  the  hair  is  long  upon  the  throat  and  neck,  forming  a  bristly 
mane. 

The  horns  have  but  three  points^  a  stout^  thick  brow-antler 
springing  forward  directly  from  the  base  or  burr  of  the  horn,  and 
the  beam  is  Ufurcated  near  its  extremity,  sometimes  the  inner  and 
Bometimefl  the  outer  tine  being  the  longer.  The  horns  of  adult 
stags  average  thirty-six  inches  in  length,  although  they  often  far 
exceed  that  size.  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Ootacamund,  showed  me  a  splen- 
did pair  which  measured  forty-four  inches  from  base  to  tip. 

I  cannot  call  the  sambur  a  handsome  animal  by  any  means. 
Certainly  a  stag  without  its  horns  is  the  homeUest  deer  I  ever  saw, 
and  as  one  rushed  heavily  away  from  me  in  the  forest  it  always  re- 
minded me  of  a  mulley  cow.  The  body  is  heavy,  the  hair  thin  and 
ooaree,  and,  to  judge  from  the  amount  of  noise  made  by  a  running 
sambur,  it  struck  me  as  being  a  heavy-going  and  rather  clumsy 

When  lying  down  or  standing  motionless  against  a  bamboo 
dump,  a  sambur  is  very  difficult  to  see,  at  least  for  my  eyea  I 
once  afforded  my  men  a  ludicrous  and  aggravating  illustration  of 
this  tact  I  found  that  the  eyes  of  my  Mulcers  differed  from  mine 
in  their  being  able  to  pierce  through  underbrush  and  make  out  an 
object  which  I  could  scarcely  see  at  all,  even  when  pointed  out  On 
the  other  hand,  I  could  detect  a  moving  object^  even  were  the  mo- 
tion ever  so  slight^  just  as  quickly  as  any  of  them,  and  a  little  quicker 
than  even  Yera^  as  was  several  times  fdrly  proven. 

One  day  we  were  hunting  through  the  bamboo  forest  for  what- 
ever game  we  could  find,  when  Vera  stopped,  uttered  his  low  game 
signal, "  tut-tut-tut^"  and  pointed  into  a  low  thicket  fifiy  yards  away. 
He  said  it  was  a  sambur.  I  looked  intently,  made  up  my  mind  I 
saw  it»  and  blazed  away.  The  object  I  fiired  at  did  not  move.  Vera 
said,  ''Itis  there  yet^  sahib! "  and  I  fired  agam  at  what  I  thought 
was  it  llie  same  result  as  before.  The  sambur  did  not  run.  I 
fired  two  more  shots  at  an  imaginary  deer,  and  the  men  began  to 
laugh  at  me.  I  was  disgusted  with  myself,  and  exdaimed,  "Blast 
my  eyes  I "  with  far  more  fervency  than  any  sailor. 

Presently  a  twig  moved,  I  saw  the  sambur  and  my  fifth  bullet 
struck  it^  but  not  quite  f ataUy.    It  rushed  out  of  the  thicket^  ran  a 
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short  distance  and  stopped  behind  some  bamboos.  Vera  took  me 
up  quite  dose  to  it  and  tried  to  make  me  see  it  I  looked  and 
looked,  and  he  pointed  and  pointed,  saying,  ''There,  sahib!  there !" 
but  I  couldn't  make  it  oui  The  men  all  grinned  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  I  blasted  my  eyes  more  heartily  than  ever.  FinaDy  I  sifted 
a  brown  object  in  a  thicket  fifty  yaids  away,  and  fired  at  it  through 
the  clump  of  bamboos  near  which  we  were  standing.  Imagine  my 
feelings  when  the  sambur  sprang  up  from  the  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bamboo  dump,  almost  under  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle^  or  at 
least  only  twenty-five  yards  away  I  He  had  been  lying  down,  and 
I  fired  directly  over  him.  As  he  ran  off  slowly,  I  hit  him  again  and 
brought  him  down,  but  this  did  not  atone  for  my  former  stupidity. 

It  was  a  bad  case  of  protective  coloring,  whidi  I  had  noticed 
many  times  before.  The  summer  coat  of  the  sambur  is  precisely 
of  the  same  dull  gray  color  as  the  branching,  scraggy  base  of  a 
bamboo  dump. 

Sambur  hunting  in  the  AniTnallaiH  is  a  mere  question  of  patient 
tracking  and  straight  shooting.  The  game  is  easy  to  stalk  and  easy 
to  shooi  All  around  Tellikul,  sambur  were  veiy  plentiful,  and 
many  a  time  during  the  night  some  daring  old  buck  would  come 
up  within  fifty  or  a  hundred  paces  of  our  camp,  and  blow  one  blast 
after  another  on  his  dinner-horn.  I  know  of  no  sound  which  the 
so-called  "  bark "  of  this  animal  so  nearly  resembles^  as  a  short, 
strong  blast  on  a  deep-toned  tin  horn.  What  sounds  can  be  more 
pleasant  to  a  hunter's  ears  than  such  a  midnight  serenade  in  the 
heart  of  a  grand  old  forest  I 

There  was  one  serenader,  however,  who  often  annoyed  me  by 
his  outlandish  song.  It  was  the  hawk-cuckoo  {Werococcyx  variuSy 
YahL),  also  called  the  ''brain-fever  bird,"  partly  because  its  cry 
sounds  like  "  hrain-fever/*  and  also  because  of  its  fanded  tendency 
to  produce  that  painful  malady.  This  bird  would  perch  quite  dose 
to  my  hut,  and  begin  with  a  low  whistling  cry  of  "  hew-ee,"  but 
with  each  repetition  it  was  given  louder  until  it  reached  the  high- 
est pitch  of  the  bird's  lungs,  about  like  this : 

«  hewwN)  /  A01O.BB  1  HEyr-EE  I  HEW-EE  1  HEW-EE  1 " 

About  every  five  minutes,  or  less,  it  would  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gamut  and  keep  getting  louder  and  louder,  until  at  the  last  it 
would  end  in  a  shrill  shriek,  like  a  steam-wlustle,  and  the  exhausted 
bird  would  stop  to  rest    This  serenade  was  a  great  annoyance  to 
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me  Bometimes,  eepecially  when  I  was  feverish  and  inclined  to  be 
wakefoL 

While  I  lived  at  TelUkul,  two  tree-rats  {Mua  rufescena)  used  to 
come  into  my  hut  from  the  jnngle,  nearly  every  night,  and  gallop 
over  the  floor  and  dimb  all  about  the  place,  rattling  papers  con- 
tinually and  rummaging  around,  until  I  would  get  so  nervous  and 
irritated  that  for  hours  I  could  not  tdeep.  I  tried  every  plan  I 
could  think  of  to  kill  those  two  rats,  but  somehow  my  schemes  all 
failed.  I  tried  to  poison  them,  smash  them  in  a  deadfc^  shoot 
them,  blow  them  up  with  gunpowder,  and  even  to  spear  them ;  but 
something  happened  every  time  so  that  they  escaped  At  last,  to 
my  great  relief,  their  nightly  visits  ceased. 

When  Ifirst  came  up  to  the  Hills,  Mr.  Theobald  was  living  in  the 
Beputy  Conservator's  bungalow,  which  had  a  very  thick  roof  made 
of  layers  of  cocoanut  leaves.  This  thatch  literally  swarmed  with 
tree-rats,  and  one  or  two  other  species,  and  at  night,  after  we  had 
retired,  they  would  come  down  to  the  floor  by  dozens,  and  go  gallop- 
ing and  rummaging  all  about,  fighting  and  squealing  until  daylight 
Several  times  rats  ran  over  me  as  I  lay  in  my  cot,  and  once  one 
jumped  from  a  beam  and  alighted  upon  my  forehead  as  I  lay 
asleep.  At  last  they  annoyed  me  so  much  that  I  had  to  keep  my 
light  burning  all  night,  which  kept  them  away  to  some  extend 
Mr.  Theobald  had  got  accustomed  to  them,  as  I  should  in  time,  and 
it  was  well  he  had,  for  so  long  as  that  thatch  roof  remained  upon 
the  house  it  would  be  swarming  with  rats.  We  tried  to  poison 
them,  but  they  were  too  smart  for  us.  We  caught  a  great  many 
in  different  kinds  of  traps,  however. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  small  deer  is  the  muntjac 
{Cervulua  aureus),  which  we  frequently  met  in  hunting  on  the  Ani- 
mallais  and  studied  with  unusual  interest  This  curious  little  ani- 
mal is  found  in  nearly  all  the  thick  forests  and  jungles  of  India, 
from  an  elevation  of  nine  thousand  feet  in  the  Himalayas  *  to  Cey- 
lon, and  also  throughout  the  Malay  peninsula^  Borneo,  SumatxB, 
and  Java.  The  muntjac  is  really  the  connecting  link  between  the 
CervidcB  and  Moschidce,  or  musk  deer,  having  the  antlers  of  the 
former  and  long  upper  canines  of  the  latter. 

Jerdon  f  gives  the  height  of  the  muntjac  as  26  to  28  inches, 
but  out  of  ten  adult  specimens  which  I  shot  in  various  parts  of  the 
East  Indies^  the  largest  was  only  22  inches  in  vertical  height,  with 

*  Jerdon.  f  Hammals  of  India. 
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length  of  head  and  body  85|  inchea.  The  body  color  of  the  ani- 
mal is  a  dear,  bright  reddiah  bay.  The  antlera^  which  are  4  to  5 
inches  long,  are  set  np  on  two  xoond  pedestals  of  bone  2^  inches 
high,  covered  with  skin  and  densely  hairy.  There  are  two  long; 
black  ridges  of  skin  and  two  corresponding  farrows  extending 
down  the  face,  which,  together  with  its  curioos  antlers,  give  the  lit- 
tle animal  a  rery  strange  appearance.  The  legs  are  short,  the  hind- 
quarters round  and  heavy,  and  it  can  neither  run  fast  nor  far.  The 
head  is  always  carried  low,  which  .enables  the  defenceless  little 
creature  to  creep  through  tangled  jungle  faster  than  its  enemies 
can  follow.  It  has  a  yexy  peculiar  cry,  which  is  really  a  bark,  like 
the  yapping  of  a  small  dog.  The  first  time  I  heard  it  in  the  jungle 
I  thought,  until  told  otherwise,  it  was  a  dog  barking.  Twice  by  its 
ciy  alone  I  have  found  and  shot  this  "  barking  deer."  Each  pecu- 
liuity  of  this  strange  little  animal  has  caused  it  to  receive  a  sep- 
arate name,  so  that^  besides  muntjac,  it  is  called  "  rib-faced  deer," 
"barking  deer,"  ''red  hog  deer,"  and  worst  of  all,  "jungle  sheep," 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  carries  its  head  and  necL  The  flesh 
of  the  muntjac  is  the  finest  venison  I  ever  tasted,  and  in  fact^  aside 
from  birds,  I  know  no  wild  meat  equal  to  it  Could  it  be  placed 
upon  the  table  of  an  epicure,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  counted  a  great 
delicacy.  The  meat  is  veiy  fine-grained,  tender,  but  seldom  fat, 
and  possesses  an  exquisite  game  flavor  quite  peculiar  to  itself 
which  is  indescribable.  The  most  delicious  soup  I  ever  tasted  was 
made  from  the  flesh  of  a  muntjac. 

The  Neilgheny  goat^  or  "  ibex  "  of  sportsmen  {Hendhragus  hyUh 
crivis),  inhabits  various  precipitous  places  in  the  Animallaifl,  and  is 
now  quite  abundant  A  sportsman  on  the  Neilgherries  does  well  if 
he  kills  one  or  two  in  a  week,  but  here  I  was  told  of  two  gentlemen 
killing  six  in  one  day.  Oncewe  went  after  goats  to  a  rocn  cliff  near 
Sungam,  the  elephant  camp,  six  miles  from  Toonacsoavoo,  and 
after  a  long,  laborious  dimb  to  the  summit^  we  found  one  lying 
on  anarrow  ledge  of  rock,  half-vniy  down  the  side  of  the  precipice, 
and  far  out  of  range.  We  took  a  good  look  at  him  through 
the  glass,  and  watched  him  until  he  finally  got  up  and  sauntered 
out  of  sights  but  we  never  saw  him  again.  How  he  ever  got  down 
to  that  narrow  ledge  on  the  face  of  a  smooth,  perpendicular  wall 
of  rock,  was  more  than  I  could  see ;  nor  could  I  divine  why  he 
chose  to  go  in  the  most  dangerous  place  he  could  find,  unless  to 
escape  his  enemies.  The  only  specimen  of  this  wild  goat  I  secured 
was  shot  for  me  by  Amdee  and  brought  in  quite  fresh.    With  so 
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many  other  interesting  animals  around  me,  I  was  not  ambitious  to 
wear  mjbodj  out,  and  perhaps  break  my  neck,  in  trying  to  get  one 
or  two  more  goats. 

In  the  course  of  our  hunting  large  game,  we  occasionally  fell  in 
with  droves  of  wild  hog,  or  "  pig "  {Sus  Indiciia),  but  somehow  I 
succeeded  in  killing  only  two  good  spedmena  We  always  started 
them  in  brushy  forest,  where  the  bushes  were  so  thick  it  wasalmost 
impossible  to  hit  a  hog  running  through  thenL  One  day,  while 
we  were  in  camp  at  Moochpardi,  we  went  out  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  brought  down  a  fine  doe  axis  deer  and  a 
buck  mnntjac,  which  we  told  Nangen  and  Ck>rlee  to  carry  home. 
In  returning,  Vera  and  I  were  alone,  walking  along  a  path  which 
led  along  the  edge  of  a  long,  open  glade  with  thick,  dark  jungle 
on  one  side.  All  at  at  once  Vera  stopped,  knit  his  brows,  focused 
his  keen  eyes  upon  some  object  among  the  thick  bushes,  and  the 
next  moment  pointed  at  a  large  boar  standing  motionless  as  a  rock 
behind  a  tree,  with  only  his  head  and  ears  visible.  The  old  fellow 
thought  lie  was  fully  screened,  but  the  next  instant  a  rifle  bullet 
went  through  his  ear  and  into  his  brain,  and  we  had  another  fine 
specimen  to  add  to  the  day's  account  He  weighed  two  hundred 
and  thirfy  pounds,  but  Vera  and  Channa  slung  him  under  a  pole 
and  trotted  home  with  him  in  fine  siyle. 
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TowABD  the  end  of  September,  my  supplies  of  all  kinds  ware  quite 
exhausted,  and  having  a  huge  pile  of  ddns,  rough  skeletons  and 
skulls  to  care  for,  I  determined  to  go  down  from  the  hills  for  a 
few  weeks,  pack  up  m j  collection  for  safe-keeping,  and  see  it  a 
change  of  air,  water,  and  diet  would  not  benefit  my  health.  I  would 
have  quitted  Che  hills  then  for  good,  had  I  not  felt  in  duiy  bound 
to  bring  away  the  skin  of  a  really  large  elephant 

During  my  three  months  on  the  Anima11aiS|  I  had  nine  sepa- 
rate attacksof  fever,  and  all  the  time  there  were  from  five  to  ten  raw 
ulcers  on  each  of  my  ankles,  which  I  had  to  dress  daily  with  court- 
plaster  and  cotton  before  I  could  wear  my  hunting  idioes.  Many 
timesi  had  to  stuff  cotton  in  my  shoes  all  around  my  ankles^  so  that 
I  could  make  out  to  walk  without  severe  pain.  Those  ulcers  re- 
mained tmhealed  as  long  asl  stayed  in  Southern  India,  and  did  not 
get  well  until  I  had  been  some  time  in  Ceylon. 

At  this  time  Professor  Ward  kept  writing  to  me,  "  Take  great  care 
of  your  health,  and  run  no  risk  of  losing  life  or  limb.  If  you  are 
attacked  by  fever,  leave  that  country  at  once."  But  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  beaten  by  a  little  fever.  What  I  constantly  dreaded  was 
dysentery,  for  an  attack  of  that  would  perhaps  have  forced  me  to 
abandon  my  enterprisa  I  was  told  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
European  to  recover  from  a  severe  attack  of  it  vriithout  taking  a 
long  sea-voyage,  or  going  to  England. 

Early  in  July,  Mr.  Theobald,  who  was  thoroughly  fever-proof,  was 
attacked  by  it^  and  in  a  week  he  was  reduced  to  a  gaunt,  colorless, 
hollow-eyed  ghost  of  his  former  self.    I  feared  he  would  never  re- 
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coyer  from  it  withoat  going  to  England  ;  but  he  did.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  admiration  he  cured  himself,  with  a  little  advice  from  an- 
other doctor,  and  that,  too,  while  the  Deputy  Conservator,  who  had 
occupied  the  AniTnallai  post  with  him,  was  on  his  way  to  England 
to  get  rid  of  the  same  disease. 

Mr.  Theobald  used  to  doctor  the  natives  very  successfully,  curing 
iJmeir  fevers  and  other  ailments,  one  after  another.  I  never  saw  a 
man  more  universally  liked  by  all  the  natives  who  knew  him  than 
was  he.  He  was  particularly  kind  and  charitable  to  the  Mulcers 
and  Karders,  poor  wretches  to  whom  a  powerful  friend  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  was  a  perfect  godsend.  He  treated  them  like  so 
many  children,  and  they  in  return  would  have  done  and  endured 
anytibing  to  serve  him. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  the  hills,  I  sent  for  about 
thirty  coolies  from  Animallai,  to  carry  my  collection  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  ghaut,  where  some  bandies  were  waiting  to  take  it  the 
remaining  ten  miles,  to  Animallai.  Theobald  gave  me  his  horse  to 
ride,  but  at  the  top  of  the  pass  I  dismounted  and  gave  him  in 
charge  of  the  syce,  while  I  started  to  make  the  descent  on  foot 
The  weather  was  simply  perfect,  and  a  more  glorious  afternoon  I 
never  saw.  From  the  winding  road  which  leads  down  the  steep 
mountain  side,  one  catches  occasional  views  of  the  plain,  which 
stretches  out  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  mile  after  mile,  a  vast 
sea  of  bare,  brown  earth  dotted  vdth  green  fields,  clumps  of  trees, 
and  red-tiled  villages  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  until  in  the  dis- 
tance all  are  blended  together.  From  my  cool  eyrie,  I  could  easily 
trace  the  course  of  the  Animallai  Biver  by  the  fringe  of  green  trees 
along  ite  banks,  and  before  me,  at  the  end  of  a  long  streteh  of 
straight  road,  lay  the  village  of  Animallai.  An  hour  later  I  was 
trudging  along  that  dusty  highway,  vrith  the  sun  beating  down  upon 
me  and  the  perspiration  pouring  off  my  &ce  like  rain. 

Two  miles  from  Animallai  there  is  another  village,  and  as  I  ap- 
proached it^  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  little  child  about  four 
years  old,  entirely  naked,  of  course,  hobbling  slowly  about  in  the 
sandy  bed  of  a  dried-up  pond.  Ite  feet  and  legs  were  swollen  with 
**  famine  dropsy,"  as  if  they  had  elephantiasis,  the  ankles  being  as 
hrge  as  the  thighs,  and  the  miserable  little  thing  could  step  only  a 
few  inches  at  a  time.  Ite  sunken  cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  and  protrud- 
ing ribs  told  of  starvation,  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  the  helpless 
waif  would  soon  die,  unless  cared  for.  I  told  my  boy  to  take  up 
the  child  and  carry  it  to  the  village,  or  else  find  some  one  else  to 
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do  it  He  declined  to  touch  it^  and  it  was  aome  time  before  we 
found  a  coolie  who  was  willing  to  take  the  wretched  little  waif  in 
hia  anna  and  cany  it  along,  even  under  promiae  of  liberal  pay  for 
hia  servioea 

As  we  stood  in  the  road  trying  to  carry  out  our  intentions,  peo- 
ple stopped  out  of  curiosi1y»  and  presently  there  came  toward  us, 
from  a  clump  of  bushes,  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  starvation.  He 
was  entirely  nude,  except  a  dirty  rag  around  his  loins,  and  being 
naturaUy  tidl,  his  gaunt  appearance  was  all  the  more  striking.  He 
was  indeed  a  living  skeleton,  literally  skin  and  bone.  He  was  nearly 
six  feet  high,  but  I  could  have  picked  him  up  in  my  arms  and  car- 
ried him  like  a  child.  Every  lai^  bone  in  his  body  was  sharply 
outlined  through  his  dark,  unhealthy-looking  skin,  and  his  stomach 
was  shrunken  in  as  though  he  had  been  disembowelled.  Thisgfaastiy 
apparition,  with  a  stick  in  one  hand  and  an  old  earthen  chattie  in 
the  other,  slowly  hobbled  up  on  trembling  limbs,  and  stood  before 
me,  with  Waitt  written  on  every  feature.  As  soon  as  it  came  dose 
up  to  me — ^I  say  U,  because  it  seemed  more  like  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  Famine  than  a  living  man — ^it  slowly  went  down  upon  its  knees, 
then  upon  its  hands^  feebly  and  painfully,  and  finally  pressed  its 
forehead  to  the  dust  at  my  feet  and  lay  there  grovelling.  Its  only 
word  or  exclamation  was  "  Saw-mee-ee  1  *'  repeated  with  a  despair- 
ing moan  on  the  last  syllable. 

It  meant  the  same  as  ''  Oh,  lord  I "  in  our  language,  and  was 
addressed  to  me  personally,  as  to  an  idol  I  The  wretched  man  had 
been  brought  so  low  that  he  could  forsake  his  idols  and  cry  to  a 
white  man  for  succor.    I  never  felt  so  utterly  mean  and  helpless. 

The  above  is  no  fancy  picture,  nor  overdrawn  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  but  only  one  out  of  ten  thousand  such  experiences  occurring 
daily  during  those  fearful  times.  It  was  the  second  year  of  the 
famine,  and  hundreds  were  dying  every  day  of  starvation  and  fam- 
ine diseases.  Every  time  I  stopped  at  the  bungalow  in  Animallai, 
men,  women,  and  children  came  flocking  to  the  doors  with  that 
dismal  wail  of  '*  Saw-mee-ee,"  often  rising  in  perfect  chorus.  They 
were  mostiy  old  men,  and  women  with  children,  sometimes  babes 
which  were  nothing  but  littie  black  skeletons.  The  old  men  would 
pat  their  hollow  stomachs  with  one  daw-like  hand,  and  extend  the 
other,  and  the  women  would  point  to  their  emaciated  children  and 
hold  up  their  bony  arm&  At  first  I  began  to  give  the  people  cop- 
pers, and  sometimes  rice,  but  I  soon  found  it  would  Dot  do.  They 
came  to  me  in  such  continually  increasing  crowds  that  I  was  quite 
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overwhelined,  and  compelled  in  self-defence  to  refuse  them  entirely. 
Had  I  obeyed  the  dictates  of  my  feelings,  I  would,  in  a  week's  time, 
have  been  wholly  bankrupt  About  that  time,  however,  efficient 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  people  were  adopted 
by  the  Groyemment. 

The  child  we  found  wandering,  and  the  starving  man  who  ap- 
peared at  the  same  time,  we  took  vdth  us  to  Animallai,  where  there 
was  a  relief  camp.  We  were  told  that  the  parents  of  the  former 
were  both  dead,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  one  left  to  care  whether 
it  lived  or  died.  A  coolie  carried  the  child  along  with  me,  and  the 
man,  being  unable  to  walk,  was  left  to  get  into  one  of  my  bandies 
when  they  came  along.  On  reaching  the  relief  camp  I  gave  the 
child  into  the  charge  of  the  doctor,  who  placed  it  in  a  hospital  shed 
and  promised  that  it  should  have  every  attention. 

A  wide-spread  famine  of  a  year's  duration,  in  a  country  as  thickly 
populated  as  India,  means  the  death  of  thousands  in  spite  of  all  help. 
But  when  it  extends  over  two  years,  as  did  that  of  Madras  in  1876- 
77,  it  means  the  death  of  millions.  In  April,  1876,  the  southwest 
monsoon  failed  to  bring  rain,  and  none  fell  until  late  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  ground  became  literally  baked,  and  refused  to  yield 
either  grass  or  grain,  the  wells  and  tanks  dried  up,  the  people  con- 
sumed all  the  grain  remaining  from  the  previous  crop— very  little 
at  most — and  soon  became  wholly  dependent  upon  the  grain  im- 
ported from  Calcutta,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon,  and  landed  at  Madras. 
The  ever-poor  agricultural  laborers,  and  equally  poor  ryots,  who  are 
all  the  slaves  of  the  money-lenders,  and  the  small  shop-keepers  of 
every  description,  were  the  ones  who  soonest  ate  up  all  they 
owned  and  sold  everything  they  could  spare  for  food.  In  the 
Madras  P^sidency  and  Mysore  tiiere  are  thiriy-five  million  people, 
of  whom  about  tweniy  millions  were  directiy  under  the  famine 
scourge.  Think  of  it  Not  a  few  thousand  people  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  or  Wisconsin,  or  the  burned  districts  of  Michigan,  but 
more  than  one-third  as  many  people  as  there  are  in  the  whole 
United  States,  to  be  fed  upon  imported  food  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  that^  too,  at  famine  prices. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time,  thousands  were  wholly  dependent 
upon  charity,  and  each  succeeding  month  the  number  was  increased 
hj  thousands  more.  Private  charity  exhausted  itself,  and  had  not 
the  Government  taken  measures  to  save  Ufe  regardless  of  cost, 
it  would  now  be  easier  to  count  the  living  than  the  dead.  The 
treasury  of  India  was  opened  to  supply  the  starving  people  with 
12 
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food,  physiciaxis,  and  medicmes.  Belief  camps  were  orgaoiBed  in 
stricken  districts^  to  which  the  low-caste  people  flocked  in  thousands 
for  food  and  medical  treatment ;  while  thousands  more,  of  higher 
caste,  stayed  away  and  lived  upon  the  '* money-doles"  which  were 
distributed  fiuthfuUy  and  judiciously  by  the  missionariesi 

I  y eiy  frequently  risited  the  relief  camp  at  Animallai,  and  studied 
its  internal  economy  with  much  interest  As  it  was  a  lype  of  many 
such,  I  will  try  to  describe  it  as  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  On  a 
stretch  of  open  ground  near  the  river  stood  a  rectangular  enclosure, 
about  four  hundred  feet  long  and  two  hundred  wide,  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  wall,  so  that  the  whole  formed  two  hollow  squares. 
Bough  pole  sheds  with  rbo&  of  thatch  extended  all  along  the  sides 
of  the  enclosure,  and  afforded  dry  sleeping  rooms  for  the  people. 
In  one  comer  of  the  yard  was  the  kitchen,  in  which  was  a  long  row 
of  huge,  earthen  cooking-pots,  and  next  to  it  was  the  doctor's  office. 
Outside  the  camp  was  another  shed  which  served  as  a  hoqpitaL 

I  passed  into  the  camp  in  the  evening,  just  at  meal-time.  One 
yard  was  empty,  but  the  other  was  filled  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  squatting  upon  the  ground  in  three  divisions^  each  sab- 
dirided  into  ranks  of  ten  or  twenty.  There  were  about  three  hun- 
dred people  present  waiting  to  be  fed.  At  a  gate  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  wall  diriding  the  two  yards,  stood  the  huge  earthen  pots ;  one 
containing  pepper-water,  the  other  a  kind  of  soup  made  of  gram, 
and  some  baskets  full  of  boiled  rice  pressed  into  balls.  Those  for 
the  children  were  about  the  size  of  large  pop-corn  balls,  those  for 
the  men  and  women  were  three  times  as  large,  and  weighed  two 
and  a  half  pounds  eacL  In  each  of  the  pots  was  a  ladle  made  of  a 
oocoanut,  shell  with  a  piece  of  bamboo  for  a  handle. 

The  food  was  steaming  hot,  and  the  people  were  not  only  ready 
but  anxious  for  it  When  the  word  was  given,  the  children  rose, 
approached  the  gate  in  single  file,  and  I  took  my  stand  beside 
the  jar  of  pepper-water  and  prepared  to  serve  it  out  The  children, 
most  of  whom  were  absolutely  naked,  came  up  closely  one  after  an- 
other, each  carrying  a  receptacle  for  his  portion  of  food.  Some  had 
earthen  chatties,  some  had  joints  of  bamboo  or  old  tin  cancf,  and 
others  had  only  shallow  pieces  of  broken  crockery  or  leal^  tin. 
Each  received  a  ladle  full  of  soup,  another  of  pepper-water  and  a 
ball  of  rice,  and  they  all  filed  through  into  the  other  yard.  The 
children,  as  a  rule,  looked  quite  well  cared  for,  and  some  were  quite 
plump. 

Next  came  the  men,  and  with  them  we  had  our  hands  fulL 
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They  crowded  up  to  the  gate  like  wild  beasts^  and  seyeral  tiiueB  the 
attendants  had  to  seize  them  by  the  hair  of  their  heads  and  hold 
them  back,  to  saye  the  pots  from  being  overthrown.  Some  begged 
for  a  doable  allowance  until  they  were  hustled  off;  some  came  up 
with  a  bewildered,  dreamy  air,  and  would  have  gone  away  without 
any  food  had  we  permitted  them.  Such  a  review  of  beggars,  such 
a  procession  of  hollow  stomach,  protruding  ribs,  and  fleshless  arms 
and  thighs  I  never  saw  before.  Many  were  very  old,  wrinkled,  and 
skinny,  bent  almost  double  and  barely  able  to  hobble  along ;  some 
had  famine  dropsy ;  some  were  deformed,  several  limped,  many 
were  blind  of  one  eye,  but  all  were  desperately  hungry. 

At  last  the  review  of  the  hungiy  was  over,  and  in  the  adjoining 
enclosure  we  presently  found  them  all  sitting  quietly  on  their  hams 
devouring  their  food.  Twice  a  day  was  that  same  scene  enacted, 
each  time  decently  and  in  order,  and  in  that  camp  and  village  but 
few  people  died.  But  this  was  only  a  very  small  camp  in  compari- 
son with  many  other&  All  were  closely  inspected,  and  frequently 
by  the  specially  appointed  Famine  officers.  The  Government  quick- 
ly responded  to  calls  for  more  grain,  or  for  medicine,  surgical  instru- 
ment^ blankets  or  additional  assistance. 

The  Yice-regal  Government  (at  Calcutta)  did  not  fiiUy  awake 
to  the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  Madras  until  what  seemed  to 
me  about  the  eleventh  hour.  Then  the  methods  of  the  Madras 
Government  were  found  fault  with,  a  large  amount  of  executive 
talent  was  exported  from  the  Northern  Presidencies  for  the  benefit 
of  Madras,  and  friction  was  the  result  Toward  the  dose  of  the 
famine,  a  host  of  civil  officers  were  sent  from  Bengal  at  great  ex- 
pense, many  coming  even  from  Assam,  to  do  duty  in  the  famine 
districts.  I  knew  one  enterprising  officer  who  kayelled  by  rail 
from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  and  thence  down  to  Madras,  instead  of 
coming  direct  by  steamer,  in  order  to  make  a  snug  little  surplus 
of  about  four  hundred  rupees  on  his  mileage  allowance. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  famine  in  India  cannot  be  fully 
understood,  save  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
people.  Natives  of  high  caste  would  rather  die  of  starvation  than 
go  to  the  relief  camps  and  receive  food  with  the  common  people. 
A  Brahmin  would  rather  die  by  inches  than  partake  of  food  pre- 
pared by  the  hands  of  the  fairest  missionaxy  lady  in  all  India.  I 
knew  of  one  case  of  this  kind.  A  Brahmin  lay  dying  of  starvation 
by  the  roadside  in  Bangalore,  when  a  kind-hearted  lady  living  near, 
passed  by  and  saw  him.    She  had  some  conjee  (rice-soup),  pre- 
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pared  immediatelj  and  taken  to  him,  but  the  dying  bigot  refuaed 
to  touch  it  and  expired  the  next  hour. 

Instead  of  allowing  all  thoee  to  stanre,  who,  on  account  of  caste 
prejudices  refused  to  come  to  the  relief  camp  for  food,  the  6Ter- 
patienti  long-suffering  govenmient  officials  caused  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  them,  in  sums  sufficient  to  purchase  daily  food.  To 
the  missionaries  fell  the  important  and  arduous  work  of  ascertain- 
ing which  were  the  deserring  ones^  and  distributing  the  funds 
among  them.  At  the  Animallai  bungalow  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hutchison  and  lady,  English  missioxiaries 
from  Ck>imbatore,  who  had  for  months  been  engaged  in  going  from 
Tillage  to  Tillage  with  their  natiye  Christian  helpers,  and  distrib- 
uting the  ''money  doles **  among  those  whom  they  found  to  be  de- 
serTing  of  help.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he  distributed  about  four 
hundred  rupees  eyery  day  while  he  was  in  Animallai.  How  I  enTied 
him  the  satisfaction  he  undoubtedly  felt  in  >*ftTi^iTig  out  hard  cash 
to  those  hungry  wretches. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  energy 
and  actiTity  displayed  by  the  Madras  GoTemment  in  fighting  for 
the  Utcs  of  the  ndlUons  under  its  charge.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
goTcmment  could  haTC  done  more.  Month  after  month  a  perfect 
torrent  of  grain  was  poured  into  Madras  from  seaward,  and  for 
months  the  entire  resources  of  the  Madras  railway  systems  were 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  cany  it  into  the  famine  districts  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  people  from  dying  by  thousands. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  affi)rd  relief  the  mortality  during 
the  famine  was  very  great  Many  died  from  sheer  starTation,  and 
more  still  from  diroases  engendered  by  the  long  scarcity  of  food 
and  water.  The  official  report  places  the  number  of  deaths  from 
the  famine  in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  Mysore,  at  1,400,000,  but 
the  most  careful  reckoning  made  by  priTate  indiriduals,  who  could 
haye  no  reason  to  mislead,  shows  that  in  reaUiy  the  number  of 
deaths  was  OTcr  five  miUioa  It  is  highly  probable  that  only  a  mod- 
erate proportion  of  the  deaths  that  really  occurred  were  officially 
recorded  and  reported.  The  total  cost  of  the  famine  to  the  QoTem- 
ment  was  about  thirteen  million  pounds  sterling.  England  contri^ 
buted,  by  the  donations  of  priyate  indiTiduals,  £800,000  ($3,840,- 
000).  The  churches  of  the  United  States  haye  spent  millions  on 
misnonary  work  in  India,  but  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  Gtreat 
Bepublic  contributed  only  $800  for  the  relief  of  the  starying  peo- 
ple in  Madra&    Verily,  this  is  a  case  of  ''  be  ye  warmed  and  fed ; " 
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for  the  souls  of  the  perishing  Hmdoos  were  liberally  cared  for, 
while  their  bodies  were  left  to  shift;  for  themselyes.  At  present 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  which  needs  so  much  care,  in  eveiy 
respect,  as  the  body  of  the  Hindoo  natiye,  and  nothing  which  de- 
serves so  little  attention  as  his  souL  If  he  is  only  out  of  debt  and 
well  fed  he  is  happy,  and  no  amount  of  Christianity  can  better 
his  moral  condition  in  the  least,  for  he  simply  will  not  be  con- 
verted (!)  unless  he  can  make  money  by  it 

The  Madras  famine  ended  in  the  autumn  of  1877  with  the  re- 
turn of  the  monsoon  rains,  and  when  I  quitted  the  Ck>imbatore  Dis- 
trict in  December  of  that  year,  the  relief  camp  was  deserted,  the 
special  famine  officers  were  returning  to  Bengal,  and  the  ryots  were 
reaping  a  reasonably  good  harvest 
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Lbayino  my  collection  stored  at  Palghant,  I  went  by  rail  up  to  Oo- 
imbatore,  laid  in  a  full  stock  of  provisions  and  preserratiyes^  and  on 
the  25th  of  October  returned  to  Animallai  village.  ArriTing  there 
I  learned  that  Mr.  Theobald's  health  was  very  bad,  that  he  had  been 
granted  leave  to  change  posts,  and  was  soon  going  to  leave  the 
Anitwftllftia  for  Nelumboor.  Being  attacked  by  fever  again  myself 
I  was  detained  at  Animallai  until  he  came  down,  bag  and  baggage, 
and  we  had  our  farewell  visit  there.  During  this  short  delay,  I 
collected  my  old  hunting-gang,  gave  the  men  an  advance  of  money 
and  rice,  and  sent  them  to  Moochpardi  to  erect  a  good  large  hut 
for  me.  We  were  certain  there  would  be  plenty  of  elephants  aronnd 
that  camp  by  the  time  I  should  return  to  it 

When  I  made  ready  to  return  to  my  old  hunting-grounds,  Mr. 
Theobald  fairly  loaded  me  with  favors.  He  insisted  upon  lending 
me  a  fine  young  milch  cow  and  calf,  which  he  could  not  well  take 
with  him,  his  elephant  gun,  as  before,  and  quite  an  array  of  camp 
conveniences  which  I  had  before  done  vriithout.  On  November  3d 
we  were  ready,  and  loading  our  baggage  upon  six  pack-buUocks, 
six  coolies,  and  a  bandy,  we  started  about  noon,  which  was  as  early 
as  those  wretched  natives  could  be  pulled  together  and  shoved  off 
We  tried  to  start  the  day  previous,  but  owing  to  an  unusual  devel- 
opment of  native  cussednees,  failed  utterly. 
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After  ten  miles  of  slow  but  terrible  jolting  behind  the  meanest 
pair  of  bullocks  I  eyer  saw,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  Teckadee 
ghaut,  a  terribly  steep,  rooky  pass,  and  began  the  ascent  For  three 
hours  my  boy  and  I  worried  with  those  coolies  and  bullocks,  carry* 
ing  one  pack  after  another,  until  we  finally  reached  the  top  of  the 
pass  and  started  for  Moochpardi  Becent  rains  had  made  the  road 
very  muddy,  and  the  coolies  and  bullock-driyers  grumbled  and 
complained  unceasingly.  At  sunset,  five  miles  of  muddy  road 
through  thick  forest,  and  a  swollen  riyer,  lay  between  us  and  our 
camp.  The  man  with  the  cow  and  calf^  and  the  coolies  with  my 
outfit  chest,  I  allowed  to  turn  off  at  Teckadee  for  the  night,  but  the 
bullocks  and  their  loads  were  obliged  to  go  on. 

As  we  passed  a  large  camp  of  timber-cartmen,  I  tried  hard  to 
hire  a  cart  to  carry  us  to  Moochpardi,  or  eyen  a  man  to  show  us  the 
way  ;  but  neither  could  I  get  for  loye  or  money.  They  would  see 
us  get  lost  in  the  jungle  and  perish,  too,  for  that  matter,  before  they 
would,  of  their  own  good  will,  stir  a  step  to  aid  us.  No  one  is 
more  cringing,  fawning,  and  serrile  than  the  Indian  low  caste  natiye 
when  he  is  hungry,  and  no  one  is  more  arrogant,  disobliging,  and 
inhuman  when  he  is  well-fed  and  housed.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  hate  the  "  gentle  Hindoo,"  and  if  you,  my  reader,  eyer 
&II  into  his  power,  or  haye  actual  need  of  his  good  will,  you  will 
soon  say  the  same. 

And  so  we  had  to  go  on,  and  trust  to  luck  to  find  the  road.  We 
lit  the  lantern,  and  my  new  seirant^  acting  as  an  adyance  guard 
carried  it  and  one  of  my  guns  ahead ;  after  him  came  the  file  of  bul« 
locks  and  coolies,  while  I  carried  a  naked  candle  shielded  by  my 
hat^  and  marched  along  as  a  rear  guard.  It  was  a  tedious  and  toil* 
some  tramp  through  the  mud  and  the  black  darkness,  all  the  time 
harassed  by  the  fear  of  a  drenching  storm  and  of  missing  the  road. 
"When  we  reached  the  riyer,  we  undressed  and  waded  it»  the  men 
carrying  the  padLS  on  their  heads — ^how  chilly  and  swift  the  water 
was  I — and  kept  on,  until  at  about  nine  o'dodc  we  dragged  wearily 
into  our  old  camp  at  Moochpardi 

My  old  gang  was  there,  and  hailed  our  arriyal  with  delight,  while 
they  proudly  led  me  to  the  fine  new  bamboo  hut  they  had  erected 
for  me,  at  a  total  cost  of  precisely  $2.50.  And  then  I  found  once 
more  what  a  priceless  jewel  to  the  jungle  trayeller  is  a  really  good 
seryani  I  had  a  new  one  whom  I  had  picked  up  in  Ooimbatore  in 
this  wise  :  I  had  determined  to  discharge  the  seryant  I  had  brought 
down  from  the  hills,  a  clumsy,  old,  gray-haired  man  not  fit  for  jungle 
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life»  and  while  I  was  waiting  an  hoar  at  Pothanoor  Junction  for  the 
train  to  Ck>imbatore,  I  went  to  the  butler,  or  "head-boj,"  of  the 
refreshment  station,  and  asked  him  where  I  oould  find  a  good 
servanti 

"  "Whj  sir,  you  got  one  servant  ahready.  What  you  want  with 
one  more  f  "  "  That's  none  of  your  business.  I  want  another  and 
a  better  one.  Can  you  find  one  for  mef  "  "No,  sir  1 "  "Where  do 
you  think  I  oan  find  one  ?  "  "I  don't  know,  sir."  "  Now  look  here. 
If  you  will  find  me  a  good  '  boy,'  that  can  cook  and  speak  a  little 
English,  I  will  give  you  a  rupee  I " 

You  should  have  seen  him  brighten  up.  Telling  me  to  wait 
there  for  him,  he  ran  o£f  and  in  fifteen  minutes  returned  with  a  fine- 
looking  young  man  wearing  a  magnificent  black  mustache,  and  rub- 
bing his  eyes  in  a  bewildered  way.  The  butler  recommended  him 
strongly  and  offered  to  be  "  secruit "  (security)  for  him  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  rupees.  I  looked  at  the  boy  keenly,  and  he  at  me,  asked 
him  a  few  questions  hurriedly,  answered  a  few,  and  in  five  minutes 
we  had  struck  a  bargain.  The  train  was  nearly  due.  He  dashed 
off  to  where  he  had  been  sleeping,  in  fiye  minutes  ran  back  with  a 
moderate  sized  white  bundle ;  I  handed  him  his  ticket  and  three 
minutes  later  we  were  off 

I  saw  that  the  idea  of  going  into  the  jungle  on  a  hunting  spree 
had  stirred  him  up  profoundly,  and  I  knew  he  was  my  man.  His 
name  was  Doraysawmy — meaning  "gentleman's  godl"-^and  he 
was  worthy  of  his  name.  After  my  other  three  Madras  servants,  he 
seemed  almost  worthy  of  adoration.  He  was  a  captal  cook,  a 
first-rate  tailor  in  his  way,  dean,  neat,  and  industrious  as  any  New 
England  housewife.  Of  my  own  accord  I  nearly  doubled  his  wages, 
and  at  last  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  rupees  per  month ; 
but  he  was  worth  it    He  was  a  perfect  jewel  of  a  boy. 

When  we  got  to  my  new  hut  that  night,  he  showed  his  good 
qualities  at  once.  First,  he  tore  the  coyer  off  a  box,  fished  out  a 
cork-screw  and  a  cup  from  the  camp  chesty  and  in  a  moment 
handed  me  a  brimming  cup  of  Bass'  pale  ale,  the  most  celestial 
stuff  that  ever  warmed  the  midriff  of  a  tired  and  hungry  trayeller. 
In  return  I  gave  him  a  dram  of  arrack,  which  helped  him  also. 
Then  he  flew  around  and  undid  certain  of  the  packs,  made  the  men 
build  a  fire,  and  in  twenly  minutes  a  supper  of  bacon,  eggs,  and 
hot  chocolate  was  ready  for  me.  While  I  was  busy  with  these,  he 
slung  my  hammock,  and  got  out  my  pillow  and  blanket  I  sat  and 
watched  him  in  dumb  astonishment ;  it  was  so  totally  unlike  any- 
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thing  I  had  been  accustomed  to.  Sach  was  Doraysawm/s  style, 
and  he  kept  it  up  right  along. 

During  the  first  few  days  following  our  return  to  Mbochpardi, 
which  is  in  the  Kulungud  forest,  I  sent  my  men  all  over  the  terri- 
tory searching  for  elephant  signs.  Every  year  previous  to  that, 
there  had  always  been  from  one  to  three  herds  roaming  about  that 
territory  in  October,  and  November,  but  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  we  found  none  at  all.  At  first  I  stayed  in  camp,  husbanding 
my  strength  for  the  grand  crisis  when  it  should  come,  and  every 
clay  we  kept  hoping  a  good  herd  would  pay  us  a  visit  A  week 
after  our  return  I  was  attacked  by  hard  chills,  a  high  fever  and  a 
horrible  vomiting,  which  was  repeated  again  and  again,  until  I  felt 
as  limp,  exhausted,  and  dry  as  though  I  had  been  run  through  a 
dothes-wringer. 

The  quinine  I  took  for  the  fever  acted  like  tartar  emetic,  and  this 
tune  I  actually  threw  up  my  jungle  fever,  for  after  the  ninth  ipn- 
ing  (or  rather  outing),  it  left  me  suddenly  and  did  not  retuxh  in 
full  force  for  a  montL 

It  is  strange  how  quickly  one  recovers  from  such  sharp  attacks 
of  fever.  I  always  made  it  a  rule  to  eat  heartily  right  along,  no 
matter  whether  I  felt  hungry  or  not,  and  at  the  last  I  leaned  upon 
Bobs*  ale  and  port  wine  as  if  they  were  a  pair  of  crutche&  Until 
my  last  two  months  upon  the  hills,  my  habits  had  always  been 
strictly  temperate,  never  using  tobacco  in  any  form,  nor  drinking 
any  Und  of  spirits,  wine,  or  beer,  or  even  tea  or  coffee  when  at 
home,  where  good  cold  water  is  procurabla  During  my  former 
trips  to  the  tropics  I  was  never  sick  a  day,  nor  took  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine, but  I  took  to  coffee,  temporarily.  When  I  was  told,  on  reach- 
^  India,  that  I  would  have  to  drink  ale,  or  brandy-and-soda,  or 
else  wine,  right  along,  I  said  "  Never,"  and  for  the  first  six  months 
I  stuck  to  coffee,  chocolate,  and  water.  After  three  months  of  fever 
and  fasting  I  tried  Bass'  pale  ale,  and  found  it  always  created  an 
appetite.  After  a  long,  exhausting  tramp  through  mud  and  rain,  a 
pint  of  that  inmiortal  stuff  was  equal  to  a  four  hours'  rest  I 
singly  recommend  it  to  every  ''  temperance  man  "  whose  lot  may 
^  cast  in  the  jungles  of  the  East  Indie&  To  me  it  was  a  glorious 
medicine,  and  whenever  I  was  ready  to  drop  down,  it  was  always 
'^Bady  to  pick  me  up. 

While  hanging  on  at  Moochpardi,  waiting  for  some  elephants  to 
I^y  us  a  visit — there  were  plenly  of  them  across  the  river  in  the 
Government  Leased  Forest-— we  decided  that  we  would  never  have 
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a  better  opportunity  to  kiU  a  few  more  bison  and  prepare  their 
ddna  ;  so  at  them  we  went 

During  the  whole  month  of  JTovember  we  had  simply  perfect 
weather,  dear,  sunny,  and  rather  dry,  just  warm  enough  to  be 
comfortable  in  the  shady  forest  Then  we  enjoyed  the  yery  poetrj 
of  forest  life.  Eveiy  morning  we  rose  early,  ate  a  good  hearty 
breakfast^  packed  away  a  bottle  of  ale  and  a  substantial  luncheon 
of  bread  and  meat  into  one  side  of  my  cartridge-bag,  and  called  up 
the  men.  In  a  few  words  I  informed  Doraysawmy  what  I  wanted 
him  to  do  during  the  day,  and  what  I  mysdf  wanted  to  do,  which 
last  he  would  interpret  iD  the  men,  with  many  injunctions  to  take 
good  care  of  the  sahib.  I  always  carried  either  my  rifle  or  a  larger 
gun.  Channa  always  came  behind  me  with  another  weapon  and 
my  large  shot-bag ;  another  man  carried  my  rubber  blanket  and  a 
sharp  hatchet,  another  carried  a  bundle  containing  six  skinning 
kniyesi,  a  whetstone,  and  a  coil  of  half-inch  rope,  while  very  often 
the  fifth  man  carried  another  gun.  Vera  nearly  always  led  tha 
party,  bat  sometimes  Channa^  while  I  followed  at  his  hed& 

It  was  Yera's  special  business  to  sight  the  game,  but  at  the 
same  time  every  other  man,  save  myself  was  always  on  the  lookout, 
and  the  hindmost  men  often  took  pride  in  calling  us  back  to  point 
out  an  animal  the  leading  trackers  had  not  noticed.  I  did  not  try 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  but  reserved  all  my  powers  for  the  game 
when  found.  I  take  a  Uttle  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  always  carried 
a  gun,  no  matter  how  many  miles  we  tramped  in  a  day.  In  going 
through  the  forest  we  always  went  slowly  and  in  perfect  silence, 
no  talking  save  an  occasional  word  in  a  very  low  tone,  no  stick- 
breaking,  every  sense  keenly  on  the  alert  Whenever  any  one 
saw  an  animal  he  would  instantly  utter  a  hiss  or  a  low,  rapid,  "  tut- 
tut-tut-tut,"  made  by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  suddenly  withdrawing  it  vrith  a  sucking  noise,  a  signal 
which  was  never  made  under  any  other  circumstances,  and  at  which 
every  one  would  instantly  stop  and  look  sharply  about  him.  Often 
we  would  get  so  near  our  game  that  no  one  dared  make  even  that 
low  signal,  and  then  Vera  or  Channa  would  quickly  grasp  me  by  one 
arm  and  point  at  the  animal 

What  a  romantic  life  it  was  to  hunt  with  such  men,  through 
those  noble  teak  and  bamboo  forests,  in  such  fine  weather  as  we 
had  most  of  the  time,  knowing  that  we  were  Uable  at  any  moment 
to  fall  in  with  some  large  animal,  though,  whether  it  would  be 
axis  deer,  muntjac,  bear,  boar,  sambur,  bison,  tiger,  or  elephant^ 
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we  could  not  poedbly  telL  There  was  a  great  charm  in  this  glori- 
ons  uncertainty.  At  noon,  we  would  sit  down  beside  some  dear, 
oold,  running  stream,  put  away  the  lunch  and  the  bottle  of  ale,  and 
rest  for  half  an  hour.  We  always  managed  to  get  back  to  camp  at 
least  an  hour  before  sunset,  either  with  one  or  two  dead  aniTnals 
borne  upon  a  pole,  or  else  a  big  skin  or  skeleton,  and  a  few  choice 
pieces  of  meal  Near  our  hut  was  a  fine  sheet  of  bare  rock,  where 
we  deaned  skins,  and  the  dear,  running  river  near  by,  in  which  we 
had  our  bath  when  the  day's  work  was  done.  Ah  me  I  those  were 
indeed  halcyon  days,  each  one  of  them  worth  a  whole  year  of 
every-day  lif e»  and  I  would  gladly  have  them  back  again,  fever  and 
alL 

Around  Moochpardi,  bison  were  very  abundant  The  death  of 
our  first  one  there  occurred  as  follows :  We  were  hunting  through 
fine  bamboo  jungle  one  morning,  hoping  to  find  a  fresh  bison  trail, 
when,  glancing  down  a  long  narrow  opening  through  the  trees  and 
bamboos,  I  thought  I  saw  a  pair  of  horns  move,  down  in  a  ravine 
folly  two  himdred  yards  away.  Vera  was  ahead  of  me,  but  had 
passed  along  without  noticing  anything.  I  called  him  back  and 
pointed  out  what  I  had  seen,  and  directly  he  declared  that  it  was  a 
bull  bison.  We  stalked  down  to  where  we  had  seen  him,  in  a  most 
picturesque  little  glen,  but  he  was  not  there.  He  had  not  seen  us, 
and  we  knew  he  could  not  be  far  away.  As  we  surmised,  he  was  a 
solitary  buB,  which  was  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  he  was  a  fine 
aniinal. 

We  at  once  set  upon  his  trail,  and  in  ten  minutes  came  fuU  upon 
him  at  the  top  of  a  bushy  ridge.  Vera  seized  my  arm,  pointed 
ahead  quickly,  and  crouched  down  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Not 
more  than  forty  paces  from  us,  head  proudly  up  and  looking  full  in 
our  direction,  stood  the  noblest  bison  I  ever  saw.  In  an  instant  I 
took  a  quick  aim  at  his  shoulder,  well  down,  and  fired  with  the  No. 
8-bore. 

He  wheded  around  and  tried  to  dash  away,  but  it  was  hard  work. 
He  fell  once,  but  picked  himself  up,  and  went  staggering  down  the 
dope  at  a  terrible  pace.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  he  stumbled, 
went  down  upon  his  knees^  and  then  pitched  forward  upon  his 
side,  legs  in  air  and  kicking  furioudy.  To  put  a  speedy  end  to  his 
sofferings  I  fired  a  bullet  from  my  rifle  into  his  heart  as  he  lay 
there,  and  a  moment  later  his  earthly  troubles  were  ended. 

What  a  splendid  animal  he  was  every  way !  He  had  a  very 
handsome  head  and  horns,  an  intelligent,  noble-looking  face,  and  a 
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beautifnl  mild  blue  eye.    Eren  mymen  remarked  tqpon  flie  beiotj 
of  hie  head  and  face.    Hia  measurementa  were  aa  f oUowa : 


Height  to  top  of  hump 5  10 

Height  at  ihoiilden 5  4 

Length  of  head  and  body 11  5 

LengthoftaU 2  7 

Girth : 7  lOJ 

Extreme  width  of  honiB 2  9 

dromnf  erenoe  at  base 1  5^ 

Diataaoe  between  the  tipa 1  4 

Length  on  outer  onrre 2  6^ 

After  all,  thia  waa  not  a  biaon  of  the  yeiy  largeat  aiase,  for  the 
largeat  bulla  are  aaid  to  meaaore  6  feet  in  vertical  ahoulder 
height  Somehow,  I  can  neyer  kill  an  animal  ao  large  but  that 
aome  one  elae  haa  killed  a  far  larger  one.  The  '*  Old  Shikaree  " 
telia  of  killing  a  biaon  meaauring  6  feet  4  inchea  at  the  ahoulders, 
and  6  feet  9  inchea  to  the  top  of  the  hump  ;  but  it  ia  my  opinion 
the  **  Old  Shikaree'a  "  rule  slipped  back  Teiy  firequently  when  he 
waa  meaauring  game. 

The  Indian  biaon  {Bos  gaurua)  ia  the  largeat  of  all  the  Bcvidos 
or  hoUow-homed  ruminanta,  and  ia  in  eyeiy  way  a  noble  animal 
It  is  much  larger  than  its  American  congener,  the  buffido  (Bob 
Amerixxmus),  but^  unlike  the  latter,  it  haa  no  mane  whateyer.  The 
hair  ia  abort  and  thin,  and  upon  the  hind  quartera  of  old  buUa  it  ia 
80  Bcanly  that  the  skin  ia  almost  bare.  Ita  body  color  ia  a  dark 
mahogany  brown,  deepening  to  black  in  old  bulla ;  the  forehead  and 
legs  below  the  knees  are  dirty  white,  while  the  inaide  of  the  fore- 
arms, thighs,  and  earai,  both  skin  and  hair,  are  of  arich  ochre  yellow. 
The  iris  is  pale  blue,  the  end  of  the  noae  and  the  lipe  dirty  white. 
The  hump  of  the  bison  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  bade,  from 
which  the  dorsal  ridge  drops  abruptly  four  or  five  inches  to  the  loins. 
The  legs  are  very  neat  and  tapering,  and  the  hoof  is  small,  compact, 
and  deer-like,  indicating  that  the  bison  is  intended  for  a  life  upon 
hard  groimd  and  among  hills  and  rocka.  The  foot-print  of  the 
large  bull  mentioned  above,  measured  only  4  inchea  long  by  8^ 
wide,  a  remarkably  small  foot  for  so  heavy  an  animal. 

Unless  they  have  been  thoroughly  alarmed,  bison  are  veiy  un- 
suspicious, and  are  easily  stalked  and  shot  They  usually  go  in 
herds  of  from  ten  to  thirty  individuals,  sometimes  more,  and,  when 
feeding,  can  be  approached  within  easy  gun-shot  without  much 
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difficulty.  I  neyer  found  much  "sport"  in  shooting  a  bison  out  of 
a  herd,  except  in  following  the  trail,  for  there  is  so  little  difficulty 
and  danger  connected  with  it  that  I  felt  no  more  pride  in  attack- 
ing a  herd  of  bison  than  I  would  a  herd  of  bullocks.  In  fact,  when 
in  a  drove  they  seemed  too  much  like  ordinary  cattle.  To  show 
what  tame  sport  bison  shooting  is  when  once  the  game  is  found, 
I  will  relate  the  following : 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  the  solitary  bull  mentioned  above, 
we  went  out  and  ibund  the  trail  of  a  similar  individual,  but  just  as 
we  came  to  the  end  of  his  trail  we  found  he  had  joined  a  herd  of 
about  fifteen  others.  I  stalked  up  close  to  the  herd,  and  fired 
across  a  little  grassy  glade  at  a  fine  bull,  bringing  him  down 
promptly  with  a  shot  in  the  shoulders.  Then  I  fired  my  remaining 
barrel  at  another  bull  standing  among  the  bamboos,  eighty  paces 
distant,  but  he  did  not  falL  Not  feeling  very  murderously  in- 
clined, I  leisurely  reloaded  my  gun,  the  No.  8  muzzle-loader,  and  for 
fully  three  minutes  the  two  bison  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glade,  watching  my  movements  vnth  the  stare  of  curiosity.  When 
I  was  ready  to  fire  again  the  herd  sensed  the  danger  and  made  oS, 
but  having  one  bull  I  declined  to  follow. 

The  next  day  I  shot  a  large  cow,  and  the  day  following  an- 
other, making  four  bison  bagged  in  five  shot&  I  am  sure  we  could 
have  Mlled  a  bison  every  day  for  a  month  or  more,  had  we  been  so 
inclined  ;  but  my  fixed  principle  is  never  to  kill  a  harmless  animal 
which  I  do  not  actually  need  as  a  specimen,  or  else  to  eat. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience  with  bison,  I  consider  them 
very  timid  and  ino£fensive  animals,  except  under  circumstances  of 
great  provocatioa  From  first  to  last  I  killed  only  eight,  five  bulls 
and  three  cows,  no  one  of  which  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
charge  ua  Indeed,  in  my  bison-hunting  I  never  took  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  a  bison  could  charge  and  make  mischief;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  natives  of  India  regard  the  bison  as  a  dangerous 
animal,  and  many  experienced  English  sportsmen  also  have  a  thor- 
ough respect  for  him.  I  saw  one  native  on  the  hills,  who  had  been 
attacked  by  a  buU-bison  a  few  years  previous,  and  so  badly  mauled 
that  his  left  arm  was  almost  uselesa  In  Ooimbatore  I  met  a 
young  Englishman,  Mr.  Rhodes  Morgan,  Deputy  Conservator  of 
Forests,  who  once  had  a  severe  taste  of  a  bison's  horns,  and  at  my 
request  he  kindly  furnished  me  the  following  account  of  how  it 
happened : 

'*  It  was  in  June,  1874,  when  I  was  inspecting  a  low  range  of 
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hillB  some  twenty  miles  from  Coimbatore,  that  I  was  going  through 
a  forest  with  a  party  of  Irulara,  and  suddenly  started  a  young  soli- 
tary bull  bison.  After  a  long,  stem  chase  we  came  up  with  him, 
and  saw  him  standing  still  and  looking  at  us,  eighty  yards  o£  I 
was  armed  with  a  .SOO  express  rifle,  and  instantly  fired  at  his  nose ; 
but,  unluckily,  he  dropped  his  head  as  I  fired,  and  the  ball,  instead 
of  penetrating  his  brain,  passed  through  his  palate  and  tougua 
It  eyidently  severed  some  large  blood-vessel,  as  the  bushes  were 
covered  with  blood,  and  wehad  no  difSculty  in  tracking  him.  After 
following  him  about  a  mile,  we  came  suddenly  upon  him,  climb- 
ing a  Uttle,  gras^  hill  some  thirty  paces  above  u&  The  instant 
he  caught  sight  of  me  he  turned  to  charge,  when  I  gave  him  both 
barrels  in  the  shoulder,  which  made  him  gallop  madly  off  into 
the  forest  Tracking  him  on,  I  soon  saw  him  standing  still  and 
looking  at  me,  some  twenty  yards  oft,  and  instantly  gave  him  an- 
other bullet  behind  the  shoulder.  He  now  went  cradling  down  the 
hill-side  and  apparently  fell,  as  we  heard  him  kicking,  and  then  he 
uttered  a  faint  bellow. 

''  "When  a  bison  beUows  after  being  wounded  it  is  almost  al- 
ways a  certain  sign  of  death,  but  in  this  instance  it  was  not 

"We  followed  the  bull  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  he  had 
evidently  rolled,  and  I  was  looking  about  trying  to  make  out  where 
he  could  have  gone,  when  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  his  nose 
not  two  feet  from  me  I  He  had  backed  himself  into  a  dense  mass 
of  creepers^  and  was  lying  in  wait  for  me !  Nothing  was  visible 
but  his  nose,  and  the  instant  I  saw  it^  I  felt  that  I  was  caught 

"  In  half  a  second,  with  a  snort  like  a  steam-engine,  he  sent  me 
flying  through  the  air.  I  lit  on  my  back,  and  was  immediately 
struck  a  blow  on  my  ribs  that  made  them  spring  inward  as  the 
top  of  a  hen-coop  would  with  a  heavy  man  sitting  on  it  I  felt 
that  my  last  hour  had  come.  He  struck  me  with  his  head  again 
and  again,  sometimes  on  my  breast^  back,  and  sides,  sometimes 
on  my  thighs,  while  sometimes  he  struck  the  ground  only  in  his 
blind  fury.  The  blood  was  pouring  in  a  stream  from  his  open  r 
mouth,  and  the  hot  breath  from  his  nostrils  sent  the  Uood  in 
sprays  all  over  me. 

"  I  lay  quite  still,  and  he  presently  stopped  and  looked  at  me. 
Imagining  that  I  was  dead,  he  walked  dowly  away  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  stood  there  eying  me.  There  was  the  stump  of  a  huge 
tree  near  me,  and  I  thought  that  if  I  could  only  drag  myself  be- 
hind it  I  would  be  safe.    I  began  to  draw  myself  along,  bit  by  bit^ 
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toward  it,  but  in  an  instant  the  bull  rushed  at  me  again  and  struck 
me  several  fearful  blows.  I  felt  now  that  nothing  could  save  me. 
He  tried  to  turn  me  over  with  his  nose,  that  he  might  get  his  horns 
into  me,  and  getting  one  horn  under  my  belt  he  lifted  me  up  bodi- 
ly, liuckilj  it  was  an  old  belt,  and  the  buckle  snapped.  He  then 
endeavored  to  rip  me  up,  so  I  seized  his  horn  and  held  on  to  it 
with  all  my  strengtL  In  trying  to  shake  himself  free  he  took  the 
whole  of  the  skin  off  the  under  side  of  my  right  arm  with  his  horn. 
"  The  whole  of  this  time,  no  fewer  than  six  Lrulars  had  been 
calmly  looking  on,  and  I  heard  one  of  them  say  :  '  Dear  me  I  the 
bison  is  killing  the  gentleman  I '  and  another  said :  '  Send  for  the 
shikaree  to  shoot  it'  (The  shikaree  was  two  miles  away  with  my 
tiffin  basket !)  One  of  the  Irulars  now  uttered  a  most  diabolic^ 
yelL  The  bull  threw  up  his  head,  then  turned  tail  and  dashed 
down  the  hill.  Had  they  only  yelled  at  firsts  I  might  have  been 
saved  from  being  pounded  almost  to  a  jelly. 

"Tbe  Irulars  all  ran  forward  now  to  help  me  to  stand  up.  One 
of  them  picked  up  my  rifle,  which  was  lying  stamped  into  the  mud 
and  broken  by  the  f^  I  was  then  supported  to  a  large  rock, 
where  my  first  act  was  to  feel  myself  all  over  to  see  if  any  bones 
were  broken.  After  lying  on  the  rock  for  an  hour,  my  shikaree 
eame  running  up,  lamenting.  I  must  have  presented  a  horrible 
spectacle,  for  I  was  one  mass  of  black  mud,  and  smeared  all  over 
^th  blood.  The  shikaree  gave  me  a  drink  of  water,  and,  having 
'washed  off  the  blood  and  dirt,  I  felt  so  much  better  that  I  deter- 
mined to  kUl  that  bull  if  possible. 

"An  Irular  climbed  a  tree  and  reported  that  the  bull  was 
standing  dose  by,  and  that  if  I  could  get  to  a  certain  large  rock  I 
could  have  a  good  chance  at  him.  Oetting  upon  the  rock,  I  saw 
him  standing  just  below  me,  and  immediately  let  him  have  both 
barrels  of  my  No.  12  smooth-bore,  but  my  aim  was  very  unsteady. 
He  then  went  down  the  hill,  crossed  a  small  stream,  and  stood 
ifcgain  on  a  bit  of  level  ground.  I  got  up  within  twenty  yards  of 
him,  when  he  chained,  and  I  gave  him  two  more  barrels  He  now 
attempted  to  cross  a  small  nuUah,  when  he  fell  from  weakness,  but 
regaining  his  feet,  he  went  a  little  farther,  and  fell  between  two 
loekfl^  where  he  got  firmly  jammed.  A  bullet  through  the  heart 
then  finished  him. 

"The  next  day  I  was  carried  into  Ooimbatore,  where  I  was 
confined  to  my  bed  for  a  fortnight,  my  whole  body  being  black 
ittid  Uue." 
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I  may  remark  in  paasmg,  that  Ifr.  Morgan,  who  was  about  saeh 
a  jonngster  as  myself,  in  many  respects,  showed  me  at  his  house 
a  really  wonderful  collection  of  hunting  trophies,  all  shot  and 
mounted  by  his  own  handa  Banged  around  his  dining-room  were 
about  twenly  well-mounted  heads  of  bison,  among  which  was  the 
young  bull  which  mauled  him  so  seyerely,  and  the  walls  were  liter- 
ally covered  with  skulls^  antlers^  and  stuffed  heads  of  sambor, 
axis  deer,  munljac,  boar,  bison,  bear,  etc.,  etc. 

In  his  parlor  were  two  mounted  tiger-heads,  two  splendid  ele- 
phant tusks,  a  tiger-akin  mat,  a  cabinet  of  bird's  eggs,  and  many 
smaller  specimens  of  great  interest  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  a 
sportsman  who  is  such  an  industrious  saver  of  trophies^  and  who, 
like  myself,  cannot  bear  to  kill  an  animal  and  let  it  go  utterly  to 
waste. 

Among  other  things,  Ifr.  Morgan  showed  me  his  "  battery,*'  con- 
sisting of  eight  deadly  weapons!  The  largest  was  a  smooth- 
bore, R  L.,  0.  F.  gun.  No.  4-bore  with  a  barrel  3^  feet  long,  carry- 
ing tuxlve  drachma  of  powder  and  a  four-cunce  baU,  This  is  the 
calibre  recommended  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Sanderson,  and  other 
noted  sportsmen,  for  elephant  shooting !  It  requires  three  coolies 
to  cany  this  gun,  turn  and  turn  about  on  a  day's  shooting,  and  Mr. 
M.  fires  it  from  a  small  tripod-stand  he  has  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  a  weapon  is  really  a  young  cannon,  and  is  perhaps 
such  aone  as  Professor  Ward  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  me  at  the 
last  to  ''  get  a  hoiritzer  if  you  can't  bring  down  elephants  with  your 
smaller  ordnance." 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  prepare,  in  the  jungle,  a  large  bison 
skin  so  that  it  can  be  mounted  successfully,  and  for  this  reason  I 
will  describe  how  I  accomplished  the  task. 

My  largest  bull  was  killed  about  10  a.m.,  and,  being  fully  pre- 
pared, we  measured  and  skinned  him  immediately.  We  removed 
the  skin  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  tiger,  except  that  to 
skin  the  head,  we  cut  the  skin  loose  from  aroimd  the  base  of  each 
horn,  then  slit  the  back  of  the  neck  and  head  into  a  perfect  Y,  with 
the  long  limb  extending  along  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  each  of 
the  short  ones  reaching  up  to  the  base  of  one  horn  at  the  back. 
The  head  can  thus  be  skinned  very  easily  and  lifted  out  through 
this  hole.  We  carried  the  skin  home  slung  under  a  pole — a  heavy 
load  for  four  men — and  after  spreading  it  out  on  a  bit  of  bare 
ground  we  all  went  at  it  with  our  knives,  to  thin  it  down.  On  the 
back,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  the  skin  was  more  than  an  inch  thick. 
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which  we  had  to  pare  down  untQ  we  oould  aee  the  roots  of  the 
hair.  This  was  a  very  laborioas  task,  requiring  thin-bladed  and 
Tory  sharp  kniyes. 

Ijate  in  the  afternoon,  we  rubbed  the  inside  of  the  skin  yery 
thoroughly  with  arsenicfd  soap,  then  sprinkled  over  it  about  twelve 
pounds  of  coarse  salt  and  rubbed  it  in  vigorously  with  a  flat  stone. 
In  a  short  time  the  salt  drew  quantities  of  water  out  of  the  skin  so 
that  it  stood  all  over  in  puddles.  We  then  rolled  up  the  skin,  let 
it  lie  over  night,  and  the  next  morning  thinned  it  down  still  more, 
go  that  the  preservatives  could  strike  the  roots  of  the  hair  at  once. 
Next  we  sprinkled  powdered  alum  all  over  the  skin  and  rubbed  it 
in,  using  about  seven  to  eight  pound& 

After  letting  the  skin  lie  spread  upon  the  ground  for  a  few 
houzB^  ftirly  pickled  in  its  own  moisture,  we  hung  it  over  a  pole  in 
a  shady  place,  spreading  it  widely  with  sticks  placed  cross-wise  in- 
side, and  the  legs  were  pulled  out  in  various  directions  and  tied 
&st  to  stumps.  Every  night  we  took  it  down  and  put  it  inside  my 
hut  to  Iseep  it  from  the  dew  and  rain.  After  one  very  rainy  day, 
two  very  fine  ones,  and  one  that  was  rather  damp,  the  skin  was  id- 
most  stiS,  and  quite  dry  enough  to  fold  up  permanently.  This 
skin  has  since  been  mounted  very  successfully  at  Professor  Ward's 
establishment,  and  the  old  bull  now  stands  in  the  Museum  of  Oom* 
parative  Zoology,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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A  XEMO&ABLB  BLBPHAITr  HXTFT. 

A  Bun  of  lU-laok.— The  CUmaz.— Stndned  BeUtloni  with  an  OfleiaL^The 
Torn  of  the  Tide.  — M j  LmI  Cvd.  —An  OAoial  Faror.  — PermiMion  to  Kill 
a  Toaker.— More  to  Songam. — A  Memorable  Blephaat  Hunt — A  Bad 
Shot — Daageroua  Ground. — A  Bold  Adranoe  and  a  Diaorderlj  Betreat — 
Moleer  Philoaophj. — A  Long  and  TIreaome  Chaae. — Deaperate  Charaoter 
of  the  Jangle.— Lnok  at  Last — ^The  AtUek.— An  Anziooa  Moment — ^Vio- 
torj. — ^The  Dead  Tnaker. — A  Sell  on  the  Mnloeia. — Shinning  a  Nine-and- 
a-half  Foot  Blephant.— The  Modua  Operandi.— Gamp  on  the  Field  of  Bat- 
tle.— Sorronnded  bj  Wild  Beaata. — Oetting  up  a  Scare. — ^Boming  Bam- 
boo.— A  Tiger  about— An  Aooident — Back  to  Snngam. — A  Mvloer  Bow. — 
Ferer  again. — ^Mntinj  in  Camp. 

DuBmo  the  first  two  weeks  I  spent  at  Moochpazdi,  after  my  retoxn 
to  the  hills,  mj  luok  went  steadily  against  me,  and  I  soon  found 
myself  in  a  '^  sea  of  troublea"  In  the  first  place,  we  saw  there  was 
simply  no  hope  of  our  finding  a  wild  tusker  in  the  Eulungud  for- 
est before  the  dose  of  the  season.  My  funds  had  become  so  nearly 
exhausted  that  at  last^  in  spite  of  economy,  I  had  not  ten  rupees 
left»  and  utter  bankruptcy  stared  me  in  the  f aca  Mr.  Theobald  was 
out  of  reach,  or  I  could  have  borrowed  Three  months  before,  I 
had  received  from  Professor  Ward  a  first  bill  of  exchange  for  £100, 
with  the  information  that  the  second  would  follow  by  the  next  mail ; 
but  it  had  failed  to  turn  up,  and  I  was  embarrassed.  I  had  written 
all  over  India  about  it,  and  also  home,  but  it  might  be  weeks  longer 
before  I  could  trace  it  up,  and  until  I  got  it»  my  first  of  exchange 
was  utterly  worthlesa  My  twelfth  attack  of  fever  came  on  and 
floored  me  in  short  order,  and  for  two  days  I  tried  my  best  to  throw 
up  my  stomacL  My  ankles  were  still  covered  with  raw  ulcers,  six 
or  eight  in  number,  which  at  times  were  very  painfuL 

To  cap  the  climax  of  my  difficulties,  one  day  while  I  lay  on  my 
back  with  fever,  I  received  an  official  document^  bearing  the  legend 
*'  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  from  Mr.  Oass,  officer  in  temporary 
charge  at  Toonaouiavoo.    The  communication  politely,  but  firmly. 
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requested  me  to  send  him  all  my  men,  to  "work  for  the  QoTemment 
He  daixaed  that  during  my  abeenoe  from  the  hiUa^  he  had  made 
adTanoes  of  money  and  clothing  to  the  Mnloers,  and  therefore  their 
services  properly  belonged  to  the  forest  department 

Here  -was  a  pretty  fix.    The  loss  of  the  men  I  had  trained  to 
assist  me  meant  notiiing  less  than  the  deetniotion  of  all  my  plans. 
When  told  the  contents  of  the  letter  and  the  mission  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  peon,  my  men  \rith  one  aooord  declared  they  would  not  stir 
a  step,  and  were  fairly  enraged  at  the  demand.    They  stoutly  as- 
serted they  had  received  no  advances  from  the  Government^  and  no 
one  save  myself  had  any  claims  upon  theuL    After  careful  reflec- 
tion, I  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  course  I  should  pursue.    It  was 
risky,  but  I  had  faith  in  its  success,  and  acted  inunediately.    I  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Gass*  letter  very  politely  and  respectfully,  witiiout  ez- 
"pteaaiiig  any  of  the  indignation  I  felt,  and  had  all  my  men  except 
Yent,  accompany  my  communication.    But  I  firmly  imdsted  that  the 
services  of  tiie  men  properly  belonged  to  me,  and  were  only  given 
up  that  I  might  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  doing  anytiiing  to 
hinder  government  work     I  also  stated  that  I  had  made  advances 
of  blankets  and  money  to  the  men,  which  would  therefore  be  a  total 
loss  to  me.    My  gang  marched  off  with  the  peon,  but  they  privately^ 
assured  Doraysawmy  that  after  two  days,  they  all  intended  to  run 
away  and  come  back. 

When  my  men  had  gone,  I  began  to  review  my  situation,  and 
calculate  the  chances  of  ever  getting  the  skin  of  a  big  tusker  out  of 
the  forest  in  good  condition.  I  noticed  that  for  some  time  all 
things  had  combined  against  me,  and  it  made  me  mad.  I  repeated  to 
myself  my  always-encouraging  doctrine — the  only  sure  thing  about 
"luck  "  either  good-  or  bad,  is,  that  it  is  bound  to  change.  A  long 
streak  of  bad  luck  always  rouses  the  bull-dog  element  in  my  nat- 
ure, and  I  feel  like  fighting  it  until  it  gets  tired  enough  to  quit 
With  my  fever  still  burning,  and  my  men  all  gone  but  one,  I  was 
only  able  to  solemnly  declare  to  Doraysavmiy  that  I  would  "have 
an  elephant  before  I  left  those  Hills,  or  die.''  A  sensible  resolu- 
tion for  a  sick  man  I 

The  very  next  day  my  run  of  bad  luck  came  to  an  end,  and 
from  that  moment  it  steadily  improved.  While  I  was  taking  a  bath 
in  the  river,  my  Mulcers  suddenly  ran  down  the  opposite  bank  and 
waded  across  to  me  in  great  glee,  vrith  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gass,  in 
which  he  relinquished  his  claim  upon  them,  and  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  having  proposed  to  deprive  me  of  their  services,  under  the 
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exMuig  cfafcnmfltBiioM^  of  wliieh  he  had  not  been  follj  awaie. 
Three  days  later,  a  coolie  from  AnimaHai  bcoogfat  me  the  letter 
from  PkofeMor  Ward,  which  contained  the  traantfaQl  of  exchange, 
and  it  mm  at  once  diapatehed  to  Madras  to  be  cashed.  I  was 
now  ready  to  plaj  what  was  yerj  nearly  my  last  card. 

Ihare  were  no  elephants  in  our  forest^  bat  aeross  the  river,  two 
miles  away  in  the  Govenunent  Forest^  there  were  two  herds.  One 
day  we  ni^ertook  to  driTe  the  smaller  herd  about  a  mile  and  make 
it  cross  into  onr  forest^  so  that  we  might  kill  one  of  the  tuskers. 
The  plan  was  a  good  one,  bat  I  needed  sixty  men  instead  of  six, 
and  practically  it  wooldn^  work.  Then  I  determined  to  ask  the 
Madras  Government  for  permission  to  kill  an  elephant  in  the 
Goremment  Forest  It  was  trnly  a  forlorn  hope,  with  all  the 
chances  against  its  saccess.  A  month  previous,  yoong  Mr.  Wed- 
derbom,  a  son  of  the  Collector  of  Ooimbatore,  had  aasored  me 
that  it  wonld  be  oaelesB  to  ask  his  father  for  permission  to  kill  an 
elephant,  because  he  was  very  much  interested  in  ^'keddah  opera- 
tions" (elephant  catching)  and  had  never  granted  such  a  per- 
mission to  any  one,  although  often  asked  to  do  so.  I  had  no  letters 
of  introduction,  and  no  personal  reputation  whatever  to  recommend 
me  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Government  authoritie&  If  they 
granted  the  request  I  proposed  to  make,  it  would  be  only  from 
motives  of  pure  charity,  and  not  by  reason  of  any  claim  I  could  es- 
tablisL  Without  dating  to  hope  my  request  would  be  granted,  I 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter : 

Oaxf  m  THB  AmcALULi  HnxflL 
November  8,  1877. 

To  A.  Weddbbbubn,  Bm^,  OoUedar  if  Cdimbatare  JXrtrieL 

DSAB  Sm :  At  last  I  find  myielf  oompelled  to  tAdiem  yon  on  the  sabjoet 
of  wild  elephants.  Mr.  DonglaaB  *  edviaed  me  to  do  so  when  I  fint  oame  to 
these  hills,  but  I  have  refrained  nntU  now,  hoping  it  would  not  be  neoeesary. 
Under  the  present  cironmstanoes  I  am  forced  to  make  a  virtue  of  neoessitj  and 
beg  your  permission  to  shoot  one  or  two  male  elephants  in  the  Government 
Forest    I  feel  justified  in  doing  so  bj  the  following  reasons : 

Although  I  am  located  in  the  forest  belonging  to  the  Bejah  of  Kulnngud, 
and  heve  his  written  permission  to  kill  two  elephants  in  his  territory,  there  are 
no  elephants  here  now,  none  heve  been  here  for  weeks,  and  the  chances  are, 
I  will  never  find  a  herd  in  this  small  forest  so  full  of  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  two  herds  in  the  Government  Forest  that  are  likely  to  remain 
some  time,  having  already  been  there  some  days. 

My  being  a  naturalist  and  not  a  sportsman,  and  working  directly  in  the  in- 

*  Deputy  Ck)n8ervator  of  Forests. 
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terestB  of  science,  should,  I  think,  give  me  a  claim  to  consideration  thai  I 
would  not  think  of  asking  were  I  shooting  merely  for  the  sport  and  glory  of 
the  thing.  I  shoot  nothing  that  I  do  not  want  as  a  museum  specimen.  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  whose  Natural  History  Estahlishment  I  represent,  has  tried  long 
and  hard  to  purchase  specimens  of  the  Indian  elephant,  but  withont  success, 
and  at  last  I  haye  been  sent  out  here  at  great  expense  and  tronble,  with  the 
elephant  as  the  main  object  in  view.  But  for  the  generosity  of  the  Bajah  of 
Knlongnd  I  should  haye  been  obliged  to  make  this  application  to  you  long 
aga 

I  have  oome  up  here  again  solely  for  elephants  and  find  none  where  I  ex- 
pected. Tlie  season  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end,  when  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
leaye  these  parts,  and  the  chanoes  are  that,  unless  I  am  permitted  to  shoot  an 
elephant  in  the  Ooyemment  Forest  as  soon  as  xxMsible,  my  work  is  doomed  to 
end  in  failure.  I  wish  to  kill  a  full-grown  tusker,  of  which  I  would  prepare 
both  skin  and  skeleton  complete. 

Hoping  that  you  will  consider  an  exception  in  my  favor  justifiable  under 
the  circnmstances,  I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Tours  obediently  and  respectfully, 

Wm.  T.  Hobhadat. 

Erexjihing  depended  upon  this  letter.  Had  I  only  been  a 
"  Dr."  or  **  Ptofeasor/'  or  the  possesBor  of  any  handle  to  my  name, 
I  would  have  felt  lees  doubtful  of  the  result. 

My  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  and  forwarded  by 
him,  with  a  &Torable  indorsement,  to  his  Qraoe  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Qovemor  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Almost  by  return 
mail,  it  seemed,  I  received  the  following  offidal  document : 

Pbocbbdihgs  of  the  Madras  QoYKajnajsrr. 

Bead  the  following  letter  from  the  District  Magistrate  of  Ck)imbatore,  dated 
Norember  10,  1877.    Na  248. 

Order  thereon  dated  Noyember  14,  1877.    No.  2670. 

The  Goyemor  in  Council  sanctions  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Homaday  shooting  one 
fnll^prown  tusk  elephant  in  the  Animallai  Forest. 

(Signed)  0.  G.  Mabtbb. 

Secretary  to  Goyemment. 

This  was  extremely  gratifying  in  more  ways  than  one.  Aside 
from  the  success  of  my  plans,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  know 
that  my  arduous  labors  as  a  field  naturalist  were  substantially  rec- 
ognized, and  that  the  Qovemment  had  granted  me  a  great  favor 
solely  upon  the  merits  of  my  case,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
a  nobody.    While  I  felt  really  entitled  to  an  elephant,  and  it  was 
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no  great  loss  for  the  Goyemment  to  give  me  one,  m  etepbaiits 
may  never  be  caught  on  the  AnimallaiH,  yet  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  and  natural  thing  for  the  GoTemor  and  Executiye  Council 
to  have  refused  my  rather  oool  request  But  the  fator  was  granted, 
cordially,  gracefully,  and  promptly.  And  the  people  of  Northern 
India  and  Ceylon  call  this  the  Benighted  Fl^sidency  I  Then  my 
worst  wish  for  them  is,  that  the  same  darkness  may  overtake  them 
soon. 

Two  days  after  the  above-mentioned  order  came  to  hand,  we 
moved  our  camp  to  Sungam,  a  timber  depot  and  elephant  camp  in 
jthe  Government  Forest,  near  which  were  tlK^old  elqahanta 
T^iMfiing  tlifl  gflfiArai  wnfliiBflhniita  of  a  large  nc^cC^we  equipped 
ourselves  for  the  chase  with  cooked  food,  knives,  blankets,  ham- 
mock, ropes,  etc,  and  set  out  to  find  the  trail,  determined  to  bring 
down  a  tusker  before  returning.  It  was  a  memorable  chase,  an 
appropriate  ending  of  my  laborious  work  in  those  hills,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  narrate  its  chief  incidents. 

^e  found  the  trail  where  it  crossed  the  road,  within  a  mile  of 
Toonacadavoo,  and  led  straight  away  into  Ouxran  Shola,  a  wide 
tract  of  wild,  tangled,  and  fearfully  hilly  jungle,  which  I  had  never 
before  penetrated.  In  one  place  Yera  and  Channa  did  some  very 
skilful  tracking.  This  was  in  a  bit  of  dense  jungle  where  the  earth 
was  as  bare,  smooth,  and  hard  as  a  base-bidl  ground,  upon  which 
the  soft,  rubber-like  feet  of  the  elephants  left  scarcely  any  impres- 
sion. In  this  spot,  the  herd  had  scattered  and  fed  all  around  over 
several  acres,  and  the  trackers  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the 
direction  finally  taken  by  the  herd.  But  they  ciphered  it  out  at 
last  and  on  we  went 

In  passing  through  a  stretch  of  fine,  lofty,  bamboo  forest,  we 
came  to  a  place  where  the  elephants  had  apparently  started  to  make 
a  clearing.  On  a  space  of  nearly  two  acres  in  extent,  nearly  eveiy 
bamboo,  old  and  young,  had  been  pulled  down  and  smashed  to 
splinters,  and  their  long,  green  stems  lay  twisted,  torn,  and  piled 
in  dire  confusion.  Whole  clumps  had  been  pulled  down,  a  stem  at 
a  time,  just  for  fun.  The  place  looked  as  if  a  small  cyclone  had 
struck  it 

About  noon  we  came  upon  a  portion  of  the  herd  feeding  upon  a 
steep  hill-side,  and,  taking  up  a  position  on  the  opposite  slope  but 
quite  near  by,  we  rested  and  watched  them.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  tusker  in  this  lot,  nor  even  a  "muckna,"  or  tuskless  male. 
As  we  sat  on  the  steep  hiU-side,  the  elephante  fed  toward  us^  but 
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below  our  poation,  and  finallj  they  pasfled  along  the  bottom  of  the 
nullah  almost  at  our  feet,  wilhin  ten  yards  of  ii&  But  we  had  seen 
the  marks  of  tusks  on  several  trees  as  we  came  along,  and  we  knew 
there  were  tuskers  in  the  herd  somewhere. 

Feeling  sure  these  females  would  join  the  rest  of  the  herd,  we 
followed  them,  and  about  two  miles  farther  on  came  upon  the  en- 
tire herd  feeding  in  a  dense  patch  of  dead  and  fallen  bamboos,  rank 
weeds,  grass,  and  young  bamboo  shoots.  Curran  Shola  is  full  of 
just  such  patches,  where  the  fallen  bamboos  have  destroyed  the 
shade  and  ihe  moisture,  and  caused  the  place  to  grow  up  with  rank 
grass,  thick  thorn  bushes  and  trailing  vines,  the  very  worst  place 
in  the  world  in  which  to  attack  elephants. 

We  manoeuvred  around  the  herd  until  the  elephants  began  to 
work  out  of  that  wretched  brush  patch  into  the  open  jungle  which 
surrounded  it,  and  then  by  making  a  very  risky  stalk  I  got  dose 
up  to  a  splendid  old  tusker  and  fired  at  his  templa  A  total  fail- 
ure. Fool  that  I  was,  I  undershot  the  brain  because  the  elephant 
was  below  me.  The  tusker  rushed  into  the  thick  patch,  several 
other  elephants  rushed  out  of  it  toward  me,  then  stopped  and 
stood  motionless  for  some  seconds.  Presently  they  turned  about, 
went  back  into  the  thicket,  and  began  feeding  again. 

We  undertook  to  follow  up  the  tusker,  but  it  was  very  nervous 
work.  We  could  not  get  along  at  all  save  by  following  the  elephant 
paths,  and  a  charge  under  such  circumstances  might  easily  have 
been  fatal  to  some  of  us. 

I  posted  Nangen  up  in  a  small  tree,  whence  he  could  see  all  over 
the  thicket,  and  with  Vera  leading  the  way  and  Channa  at  my  heels 
with  a  spare  gun,  we  went  in.  The  bushes,  grassy  and  weeds  were, 
in  places,  nearly  twice  as  high  as  our  heads,  and  except  for  the  ele- 
phant paths  we  could  not  see  five  yards  in  any  direction.  We  kept 
a  careful  eye  upon  Nangen  all  the  time,  and  it  was  well  for  us  that 
we  did  so.  All  at  once  his  arms  began  to  fly  about  like  the  sails  of 
a  wind-mill,  as  he  violently  gesticulated  at  us  and  looked  imutter- 
able  things.  Directly  we  darted  back  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  the 
next  moment  two  large  elephants  walked  rapidly  across  the  very 
spot  from  whence  we  first  saw  Nangen's  warning  pantomime.  Then 
we  concluded  not  to  risk  getting  amongst  twenty-five  or  thirty  ele- 
phants in  such  a  place  as  that  wa& 

After  a  time  the  herd  quitted  that  thicket,  walked  rapidly 
through  the  open  jungle  for  a  mile,  and  entered  another  of  the 
same  nature,  only  much  worse.    For  an  hour  the  elephants  went 
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feeding  up  and  down  in  tbit  thorny  tang^  enahing  over  the  fallen 
bamboo^  within  thirty  yards  of  Q8  aometunea,  bat  I  dared  not  ai- 
taok  them.  I  aappoaed  then  that  I  was  oreiHsaataoaap  and  that  an 
older  hunter  would  hare  gone  at  them  aa  they  were  without  delaj ; 
but  I  reaoWed  I  would  not  do  it^  cowardly  or  not  I  have  einee 
found  that  eren  the  oldest  hands  aometimea  find  their  elephants  In 
such  cover  that  they  dare  not  Tenture  into  it^  and  my  caution  was 
well-timed. 

Once  I  screwed  my  courage  up  and  ventured  into  the  thidket 
far  about  forty  paoea^  alone,  but  with  my  gun  ready  for  instant  nae. 
Suddenly  there  roae,  out  of  the  thick  bushes  dose  before  me^  the 
end  of  a  huge  trunk  with  the  tip  bent  forward,  scenting  the  air. 
In  an  instant  I  was  discovered,  and  the  elephant  gave  a  perfect 
bugle  call,  loud,  clear,  and  thrilling.  Directly  the  elephants  want 
crashing  wildly  up  and  down  over  the  fallen  bamboos,  ™*^^g  a 
fearful  noiie ;  I  turned  and  ran  for  open  ground,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment there  came  a  aharp  dap  of  thunder.  For  amoment  I  bdievo 
my  hair  actually  stood  on  end,  for  it  seemed  as  if  bedlam  had 
broken  loose ;  but  I  soon  gained  the  shdter  of  a  tree,  and  had  a 
quiet  smile  at  my  fright  Shortly  after  this  it  began  to  rain  in  tor* 
rents,  and  being  within  about  five  miles  of  camp  we  went  home. 

Doraysawmy  expressed  himself  as  having  been  deeply  con* 
cemed  lest  I  should  come  to  grief  under  the  feet  of  an  dephant^  and 
my  safe  return  took  a  great  weight  from  his  mind.  That  night  he 
hdd  a  solemn  council  with  Yera  and  Channa,  enjoining  them  to 
take  the  greatest  care  of  me.  My  tradcers  said  to  him,  so  he  told 
me,  that  '4t  would  not  do  at  all  for  the  sahib  to  get  killed,  for  if 
he  diould,  who  would  give  them  and  their  people  rice  and  tobacco, 
anadc  and  money,  to  say  nothing  of  fresh  men^?"  Tea,  they  said, 
they  would  be  very  careful  of  him. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak,  equipped  as  before,  we  set 
for,  the  spot  where  we  left  the  *^^H  f^^ft  previous  eyening.>T3ie 
'cEase  that  day  Ud  through  iihe  worst  jungle  i  saw  anywnero'in  India^ 
and  over  the  roughest  ground. 

Early  in  the  day  it  took  to  the  side  of  an  immense  ridge  several 
nules  in  extent,  half  a  mile  from  top  to  bottom,  and  everywhere 
very  steep.  The  ridge  was  scored  all  along  with  deep  nullahs,  one 
after  another,  and  the  whole  dope  was  a  tangled  mass  of  dead  bam- 
boo dumps,  some  fallen  bodily  and  others  still  standing;  rank, 
green  budies  and  vines,  set  with  cruel,  hook-like  thorns^  and  tall 
grass  everywhere,  making  the  tangled  densily  more  oompleta 
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Ahead  of  us  that  ridge-side  seemed  to  stretch  out  interminably,  and 
of  the  same  desperate  Gharaoter  all  the  ^way.  Of  course  we  could 
not  stir  a  step  through  such  thick  stuff  without  following  in  an  ele- 
phant trail,  and  in  case  of  a  charge  we  could  not  have  run  ten  paces^ 
except  forward  or  back. 

The  dead  bamboos  lay  in  piles  across  our  track,  and,  while  the 
elephants  stepped  over  them  with  ease,  we  were  obliged  to  dimb 
and  scramble  over  as  best  we  could.  It  really  seemed  that  the  trail 
led  up  hiU  all  the  time,  and  that  the  jungle  was  all  thorns  and  briers 
to  scratch  and  tear  u& 

About  noon  we  overtook  the  herd,  but  in  such  cover  we  dared  not 
think  of  attacking  it  For  three  hours  we  followed  along  within 
heariiig  of  it,  hoping  it  would  enter  a  more  open  tract  somewhere 
in  which  we  could  dare  to  move  about  Once  we  spent  a  laborious 
half-hour  in  trying  to  approach  the  herd  from  the  upper  side,  but 
utterly  failed.  At  last  Ibegan  to  feel  quite  exhausted,  and  my  men 
also  complained  of  being  very  tired.  Getting  fairly  desperate,  I 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  immediately,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences  might  be,  and  then  fortune  favored  us  a 
litUe.  The  herd  dispersed  and  began  feeding  on  the  side  of  a 
ridge  which  ran  down  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  ;  the  cover 
was  more  open,  and  the  wind  was  in  our  favor. 

I  soon  found  three  large  elephants  feeding  tc^ther  on  the  hill- 
side bek)wme,  and  after  watching  them  a  few  minutes  I  saw  through 
the  leaves  a  gleam  of  white  tusk&  Bidding  all  the  men  stop  at  the 
top  of  the  hiU,  I  went  at  the  group  alone,  and  five  minutes  later  was 
crouching  behind  a  small  bush,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  tusker's 
head.  He  seemed  to  be  a  monster  in  size,  and  I  thought  las  tusks 
were  very  fine  also.  He  was  standing  almost  broadside  to  me,  but 
a  thick  green  bough  concealed  nearly  the  whole  of  las  head,  and 
prevented  my  firing.  In  anxious  suspense  I  crouched  behind  my 
little  bush,  with  bated  breath  and  finger  on  trigger,  waiting  for  the 
old  fellow  to  move  on  a  single  step  and  pass  that  branch.  But  he 
would  not  I  fretted  and  fumed  inwardly,  and  was  about  to  fire 
through  the  leaves  and  risk  it,  when  a  young,  half -grown  elephant 
poshed  up  alongside  my  tusker,  reached  out  his  trunk  deUberately, 
laid  hold  of  thatidentical  green  bough  and  swept  it  down  I  Thank 
yon,  my  young  friend  I 

In  an  instant  I  saw  I  had  neither  the  fair  temple  nor  forehead 
ahot^  but  just  between  the  twa  Aiming  about  six  inches  above  the 
eye,  my  old  Na  8  woke  the  echoes  the  next  moment^  which  was 
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followed  bj  a  grand  rash  on  three  aides  of  me.  I  wheeled  aronnd^ 
ran  up  the  hill  a  few  paces  to  a  small  tree,  and  reloaded  with  all 
haste.  I  listened  to  hear  a  fall,  but  if  there  had  been  one  the 
noise  made  by  the  fleeing  herd  would  have  drowned  it.  Fesring^ 
my  shot  had  been  a  failure,  and  another  laborious  trial  lay  before 
us,  I  hurried  down  the  hill  again. 

'^^ctoIy !  There  lay  my  noble  old  tusker,  stone  dead  I  He  had 
sunk  down  in  his  tradu  and  died  without  a  struggle  or  a  sound. 
My  zino  bullet  had  passed  entirely  through  skull  and  brain,  and 
buried  itself  ten  inches  deep  in  the  flesh  of  the  necL  Our  dan- 
gerous  and  tiresome  chase  was  ended  at  last,  successfully,  and  we 
all  rejoiced. 

After  the  manner  of  griiBns  generally,  I  scrambled  upon  the 
top  of  the  huge  carcaas,  and  opened  a  bottle  of  Bass'  best  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  Then  I  called  for  a  certain  Uack  bottle  in  one  of 
the  Mulcers*  bundles  which,  as  they  well  knew,  had  been  carried 
for  their  especial  benefit  There  was  a  general  smacking  of  lips  as 
I  produced  a  cup,  drew  the  cork,  and  poured  out— cocoanut  oil ! 
There  was  a  stare  of  blank  astonishment,  a  general  murmur  of 
disappointment  and  wrath  at  Doraysawmy,  and  the  next  moment, 
despite  our  chagrin,  we  all  burst  out  laughing  at  tfie  absurdity  of 
the  occurrence.  My  boy  had  simply  given  us  a  bottle  of  cocoanut 
oil  instead  of  the  arrack  the  souls  of  the  Mulcers  yearned  for. 

Our  first  care  was  to  measure  our  prize,  whidi  we  managed  to 
accomplish  with  fair  exactnesa    His  dimensions  were  as  f oUows : 

Vertical  height  At  ahoulden 9  feet. 

Height  At  middle  of  back 9    '<      6    inohes. 

Length,  tip  of  trunk  to  Up  of  taU 22    **    10 

Length  of  tusks 8    **      6 
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Although  our  elephant  was  a  large  one,  his  tusks  were  in  reality 
rather  short,  but  thick  in  proportion  to  their  length.    . 

It  is  no  light  task  for  six  men  to  skin  an  elephant  weighing  four 
tons  or  more,  in  thick  jungle,  miles  from  any  road,  and  preserve  it, 
in  spite  of  rain  and  sun,  in  a  fit  state  to  be  transported  and  success- 
fully mounted  afterward.  Many  of  my  friends  in  India,  and  at 
home  in  the  Establishment^  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  a 
task  could  not  be  successfully  accompUshed  under  such  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Theobald  was  not  only  doubtful  but  quite  certain  that 
it  could  not  be  done.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  remoye  and 
preseire  the  skin  of  a  large  elephant^  even  in  a  menagerie,  with  all 
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possible  assistanoe  and  appliances  at  hand,  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
80  in  a  rainy  jungle.  In  faot,  Professor  Ward  and  I  were  about  the 
only  persons  who  beUered  it  possible  to  accomplish  what  I  had  un- 
dertaken. For  my  part,  all  I  asked  then  was  that  the  fever  would 
keep  away  from  me  for  about  ten  days. 

After  a  short  rest,  in  which  our  previous  fatigue  was  entirely 
forgotten,  we  got  out  our  knives  and  went  to  work.  The  elephant 
lay  fairly  on  his  side,  and  the  top  of  the  carcass  was  just  as  high  as 
the  top  of  my  head  ; — "a  mountain  of  mummy/'  I  decided  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  and  unnecessaiy  to  remove  the  skin 
entire,  although  we  could  have  done  it,  had  it  been  desirable.  I 
think  it  inadvisable  to  remove  and  handle  an  elephant  skin  entire, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  drcumstances,  and  were  I  called 
upon  to  skin  an  adolt  elephant  in  a  menagerie,  I  should  proceed 
precisely  as  we  did  then.  We  decided  to  cut  the  skin  in  three 
pieces,  in  such  a  way  that  when  mounted  none  of  the  seams  would 
show,  and  to  this  end  we  slit  it  open  straight  along  the  under  side 
of  the  animal,  straight  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  cut  off  the 
head,  as  the  third  piece,  just  at  the  crease  in  the  necL  Dividing 
the  skin  along  the  middle  of  the  back  was  terrible  work,  it  being 
fully  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  and  indescribably  tough. 
Then  I  congratuLited  myseU  upon  having  thin-bladed  knives  of 
the  best  shear  steel,  made  especially  for  such  work. 

Of  course  each  leg  was  slit  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  straight  up 
the  inside,  to  the  opening  along  the  breast  and  abdomen.  When 
the  opening  cuts  had  all  been  made,  we  began  at  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  skinned  down  the  side  which  was  uppermost,  rolling  the 
heavy  skin  over  as  we  went  along.  When  we  reached  the  hip  and 
the  shoulder,  we  cut  away  a  few  cubic  feet  of  flesh,  cut  off  both  the 
logs,  and  worked  on  down  to  the  cut  along  the  abdomen.  After 
getting  this  half  of  the  skin  dear  of  the  animal,  we  spread  it  out 
iipon  the  ground  and  skinned  the  two  legs  without  much  trouble. 

By  the  time  we  had  accomplished  this  it  was  night,  so  we 
washed  in  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  lull,  built  a  large  camp- 
fiie,  slung  my  hammock,  ate  our  rice,  and  prepared  to  be  comfort- 
able. We  camped  just  above  the  carcass,  but  quite  near  it,  and 
while  the  Muloers  sat  around  the  blazing  fire,  piling  on  dry 
^^^Qiboos  and  discussing  the  events  of  the  day,  I  lay  in  my  Ashantee 
bammock,  swinging  gently  to  and  fro,  gazing  up  at  the  green 
leaves  dancing  in  the  firelight  To  be  sure,  I  glanced  occasionally 
at  the  huge  red  and  white  carcass  just  below  us  within  the  circle  of 
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Kght^  and  in  ihinlring  of  its  Una  proportiona  all  the  fatignaa  and 
dangen  of  the  chaae  wera  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  with 
aatiafaction  and  pride.  The  night  waa  dear  and  balmy,  and  the 
atan  came  oat  and  peeped  down  throogh  the  leaTea  to  aeewhatwe 
were  doing.  A  light  breeze  oame  from  the  weat^  aetting  all  the 
learea  a-whiqiering,  and  the  bambooa  rubbing  together  with  pe- 
cnhar  meaaored  "creeehy-crawchy  "  aonnda,  like  the  oreakinga  of  a 
ship'a  rigging.  We  were  many  milea  from  a  human  habitation  of 
any  kind,  in  a  wholly  unfrequented  part  of  the  f oreet,  and  our 
only  neighbora  were  the  wild  beaata  of  the  jun^e ;  but  aa  I  rolled 
myaelf  anugly  in  my  blanket  and  aurveyed  the  wild  aoene,  I  Towed 
that  thia  waa  "  the  jollieet  life  that  eTer  waa  led.** 

Juat  aa  we  were  about  to  aettle  down  for  the  nighty  we  were 
rather  atartled  at  hearing  a  loud,  ringing  trumpet-note  iasue  from 
the  jungle  on  our  rights  and  rather  near  ua,  too.  This  did  not 
greatly  matter,  only  we  hoped  the  herd  would  not  come  our  way 
just  then.  But  a  moment  later  thia  call  waa  answered  by  a  similar 
note  from  the  valley  on  our  left,  and  then  we  knew  we  were  jusfc 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  divided  herd,  and  the  elephanta 
were  trying  to  get  together  again.  Neither  party  waa  modi  more 
than  a  quurter  of  a  mile  from  us,  apparently,  and  the  Mulcera  be- 
gan to  grow  uneasy.  They  built  another  large  fixe  and  piled  on 
dry  bamboos  until  both  blazed  high ;  and  I  concluded  I  would  feel 
more  comfortable  if  I  swung  my  hammock  just  between  the  two. 

But  the  elephants  kept  trumpeting  and  answering  back  acroas 
that  half-mile  of  jungle,  waking  the  silent  echoes  far  and  wide  with 
their  shrill  bugle  calls,  until  at  last  we  saw  that  they  were  unmis- 
takably approaching  each  other  in  a  direct  line  for  our  camp. 

Then  we  bestixred  ourselyes.  The  Muloers  piled  a  lot  of  blaz- 
ing fagots  at  the  foot  of  a  thick  dump  of  dead  and  dry  bambooa 
which  still  stood  upright  dose  by.  The  dry  branches  and  stems 
caught  fire  directly,  and  the  flames  dimbed  to  the  Tezy  top  of  the 
clump,  roaring  and  cradding  fierody,  and  throwing  out  a  great 
light  all  around.  Then  the  Muloers  began  to  ydl  like  demons^  in 
which  noise  I  also  joined  my  gentle  voice,  and  I  am  sure  that, 
could  my  reader  have  paased  that  way  just  then,  he  would  have 
taken  us  for  a  party  of  imps  out  on  a  midnight  spree^  and  trying  to 
frighten  all  the  wild  animalfl  out  of  their  senses. 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  dephants  gave  us  a  wide  berth,  but 
their  trumpeting  was  kept  up  at  intervals  all  through  the  night 
The  Mulcers  sat  up  all  night  by  turns,  watching,  and  keeping  up 
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the  SreB,  In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  all  was  still, 
Chaima  qoietly  awakened  me  with  the  whispered  words,  *'  Naree, 
sahib  1  **  In  another  moment  I  heard  the  low,  deep  growling  of  a 
tiger  in  the  thick  jungle  near  us,  the  second  time  I  ever  heard  that 
sound  in  the  forest  It  was  repeated  at  intervals,  in  the  same  half- 
angry,  menacing  tone  in  which  a  cat  warns  an  intruder  away  from 
its  prey.  I  felt  that  there  was  little  danger  of  the  tiger  falling  foul 
of  us,  because  in  the  first  place  I  knew  he  could  not  be  a  man-eater, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
scent  of  warm  Mood  and  the  flesh  of  the  elephant  He  evidently 
recognized  the  fact  that  possession  is  nine  points  in  law,  and  ad- 
mitted the  superiority  of  our  claims  by  keeping  away ;  but  the 
next  day  we  found  his  pugs,  and  saw  where  he  had  made  his  lair 
and  lain  him  down  to  sleep  within  seventy  yards  of  our  camp. 

The  next  morning  we  went  at  the  carcass  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  enough  to  see.  We  first  cut  out  the  entrails  and  vital 
o^;an8^  and  vrith  indescribable  difficulty  dragged  the  imvneldy 
mass  a  short  distance  down  the  hilL  That  done,  we  cut  off  a  quan- 
tity of  flesh  from  the  breast  and  pelvis,  then  went  to  work  with  a 
series  of  levers,  props,  and  ropes  attached  to  the  two  remaining 
leg%  and  after  about  two  hours'  hard  work,  we  succeeded  in  rolling 
the  carcass  completely  over,  with  the  head  still  on.  One  member 
of  my  gang,  Corlee,  had  stayed  at  camp  playing  sick,  so  there 
were  only  five  of  us  to  manage  that  elephant  After  rolling  the 
body  oTer,  which  we  considered  quite  a  feat  of  engineering  skill, 
we  soon  removed  the  second  half  of  the  skin  and  partly  skinned 
the  lega  That  done,  we  spread  out  the  two  sides  of  the  skin,  in- 
side uppermost^  covered  them  vnth  green  boughs  so  that  the  sun 
should  not  shine  full  upon  them,  and  leaving  the  head  as  it  was, 
started  for  Snngam  about  2  p.m. 

Just  as  we  were  starting,  a  misfortune  overtook  me.  In  picking 
up  our  traps  Vera  stepped  upon  a  sharp  knife  that  had  been 
dropped  in  a  pile  of  green  leaves.  The  Mulcers  are  alvmys  bare- 
footed, and  the  keen  blade  made  an  ugly  gash  in  Yera's  foot,  sever- 
ing a  small  vein  which  bled  profusely.  Being  provided  for  all  such 
slight  emergencies^  I  at  once  took  two  stitches  in  the  cut,  applied 
court-plaster  and  cotton,  botmd  it  up,  and  we  started  for  camp, 
cutting  a  path  through  the  jungle  as  we  went  along.  As  I  feared, 
the  exertion  made  Yera's  wound  bleed  profusely  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do,  but  he  insisted  upon  going  on. 

When  within  about  two  miles  of  camp  we  crossed  a  small  rocky 
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fltieaiDy  and  I  made  Tera  bathe  hia  foot  in  the  oold  water  while  I 
eat  a  pair  of  forked  atieka  to  eerre  him  as  cmtehea.  A  native  of  the 
East  Indies  has  no  more  idea  of  a  crotch,  and  how  to  use  it,  than 
of  a  qiiadrsnt  I  was  stooping  down  on  a  broad,  sloping  sheet  of 
rock,  trimming  a  stick  with  my  hatchet,  with  Vera  stsnding  aboTe 
and  behind  me,  when  he  suddenly  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
the  first  thing  I  knew,  he  pitched  forward  fall  upon  my  back, 
knocking  me  fiat  apon  the  rock  and  half  into  the  water.  It  was  a 
lucky  hSL  for  him,  for  had  it  not  been  broken  by  me  as  it  was,  he 
wonld  haye  pitched  head  first  apon  the  rocksi  and  very  likely 
broken  his  neck  or  cracked  his  skalL 

We  broaght  him  round  in  due  time,  and  leaving  Nangen  with 
him  we  started  on  to  camp,  to  send  back  four  men  with  my  ham- 
mock dung  to  a  pole  to  bring  him  in.  I  sent  after  him  inunedi- 
ately  upon  reaching  camp^  but  the  men  met  him  half  way,  walking 
slowly  along,  and  a  good  dose  of  arrack  helped  him  to  accomphah 
the  remaining  distanoa  But  he  was  utterly  incapacitated  for  work 
for  an  indefinite  time,  and  I  lost  his  valuable  sendees  daring  the 
remainder  of  our  task. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  unneoesaary  and  unlooked  for 
misfortunes  and  difiiculties  which  came  upon  me  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  that  elephant  ddn  and  skeleton.  That  night  there  was  a 
social  scandal  and  a  grand  row  in  the  Muloer  camp,  not  far  from 
our  huts.  About  bed-time,  while  I  was  writing  in  my  journal  a 
record  of  the  day's  events,  the  usual  murmur  of  voices  in  the  huts 
across  the  river  gradually  swelled  into  a  loud  jangle,  which  rapidly 
increased  in  volume  every  moment  until  it  became  a  perfect  tem- 
pest of  angry  voices,  pitclied  on  their  highest  key.  Tery  soon  it 
became  evident  that  an  unusual  commotion  was  afoot^  for  the 
lights  suddenly  went  out,  a  bamboo  hut  was  torn  down,  women 
and  children  began  to  scream,  and  we  distinctly  heard  the  sound 
of  men  struggling  and  blows  falling  upon  bare  flesh. 

Thinking  it  high  time  to  interfere,  I  called  for  Doraysawmy 
and  the  elephant  doctor,  and  snatching  up  a  lantern,  we  ran  down 
the  hill  toward  the  Mulcer  camp.  The  place  was  in  total  dark- 
ness, but  the  soimds  which  met  our  ears  plainly  indicated  that  the 
Mulcers  had  gotten  up  a  little  hades  of  their  own.  Our  sudden 
appearance  upon  the  scene,  with  a  loud  call  for  ''order"  from  the 
doctor,  caused  most  of  the  Mulcers  to  fall  back,  but  the  principals 
in  the  fight  paid  no  attention.  We  soon  palled  them  apart,  how- 
ever, and  commanded  them  to  keep  the  peace.    The  boy  Moreeah, 
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had  been  ptmiahed  most  of  all,  which  afforded  me  no  Uttle  satis- 
faction, for  he  had  always  been  the  worst  grumbler  in  my  gang; 
and  made  me  the  most  trouble.  More  than  once  I  was  tempted  to 
thrash  him  myseli  Affcer  considerable  trouble  the  camp  was  re- 
stored to  a  peace  footing,  and  all  hands  settled  down  for  the  night 
The  next  morning,  while  making  up  the  packs,  I  had  a  a>ii11, 
which  of  course  was  followed  by  fever  and  a  splitting  headache. 
Can  it  be  poesible,  I  asked  myself,  that  I  am  to  lose  that  elephant 
akin  on  accoxmi  of  fever?  It  really  did  seem  possible.  Nothing 
short  of  my  presence  and  assistance  could  save  it  from  ruin  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  As  my  fever  increased,  I  began  to  be 
diaoouraged.  Doraysawmy  iSnished  making  up  the  packs,  consist- 
ing of  the  small  tent,  necessary  provisions,  and  about  a  hundred 
pounds  of  salt  and  alum.  When  all  v^as  ready  for  a  start  I  called 
up  the  men  and  told  them  we  were  ready,  whereupon  they  sat 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  all  but  Channa  refused  point  blank  to 
go  1  Here  was  a  pretty  situation  for  a  man  with  the  fever  upon 
I 
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Thi  lazy  xaaoals  knew  there  was  hard  muk  ahead,  aad  I  mm  soon 
to  leaye  the  hill8»  and  having  accumulated  a  goodly  number  of 
rupees  in  my  service  they  shrank  from  further  exertion.  This^  too, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  I  had  doubled  the  wages  of  each  man 
on  the  evening  previous  1  When  we  started  on  the  hunt  I  prom- 
ised the  men  a  present  of  five  rupees  each  when  we  had  killed  an 
elephant  and  skinned  it^  and  the  men  demanded  their  money  then 
and  there,  declaring  they  would  not  go  a  step  unless  I  paid  it. 
Knowing  fiiU  well  they  would  immediately  desert  me  if  I  complied, 
I  firmly  refused  their  demand,  and  declared  that  unless  they  all 
went  with  me,  and  at  once,  none  of  them  would  ever  receive  asingle 
anna  of  the  prize  money. 

They  were  stubborn  as  mules,  and  refused  to  stir.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  them  all,  I  called  up  a  messenger  and  told  Doraysawmy  to 
order  him,  in  their  hearing,  to  start  at  once  for  Animallai  village, 
and  bring  me  ten  chucklers  (tanners)  before  night.  He  understood 
my  game,  and  started  at  once,  apparently  on  the  errand.  Ani- 
mallai village  was  twenty  miles  avray,  and  before  a  messenger  could 
go  and  bring  help  from  there,  the  skin  of  my  elephant  v?ould  be 
ruined  by  decomposition.  An  uncured  elephant  skin  cannot  lie 
long  in  hot  weather  without  spoiling.  While  Doraysavnny  and 
the  elephant  doctor  were  wrangling  with  the  Mulcers,  the  sun  kept 
climbing  higher  and  higher  above  the  tree  tops,  and  I  knew  that  a 
few  hours  more  would  seal  the  fate  of  the  akini  had  already  worked 
so  hard  for. 
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Mj  little  rase  set  the  men  to  thinking.  Their  wives  soon  found 
oat  the  sitaation,  and  with  lame  Vera  to  back  them,  came  across 
the  riyer  to  where  the  men  squatted  sullenly  around  the  door  of 
my  hat,  and  attacked  them  with  a  perfect  YoUey  of  abuse  for  their 
larinesB  and  stupidity  in  throwing  away  their  claims  upon  the  sahib's 
rupees. 

The  combined  pressure  was  more  than  the  men  could  stand, 
and  Dorayaawmy  soon  announced  their  willingness  to  go.  By  the 
time  they  had  their  packs  ready  I  had  passed  the  turning-point  in 
my  fever,  but  felt  miserably  ilL  Snowing,  however,  that  if  I 
showed  how  I  felt,  the  men  would  refuse  to  go  a  step,  and  that  I 
must  get  to  that  elephant  or  lose  it^  I  took  a  stick  to  lean  upon,  and 
started  on  ahead  at  a  snail's  pace,  with  my  brain  throbbing  and 
jumping  at  eveiy  step.  I  determined  to  walk  as  far  as  possible, 
and  if  I  gave  out  entirely,  would  be  carried  the  rest  of  the  way. 
The  day  was  dear  and  fine,  I  bathed  my  head  in  eveiy  stream  we 
crossed,  rested  about  twenty  times,  and  finally  dimbed  up  the 
steep  hOl-side  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck. 

By  that  time  I  felt  much  better,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment^  we  got  out  our  knives  and  went  to  work.  We  had  a  few 
hoars  of  daylight  left,  and  all  worked  like  beavem  I  had  Channa 
and  two  others  cut  off  the  head  and  skin  it  carefully,  while  the 
rest  of  us — we  were  then  seven  in  all — skinned  the  feet  and  cleaned 
the  inside  of  the  entire  skin,  removing  from  it  a  quantity  of  adher- 
ent flesh.  Half  an  hour  before  sunset  we  had  the  entire  skin  ready 
for  the  preservatives.  At  that  time  it  weighed  not  less  than  nine 
hundred  pounds  (I  believe  eleven  hundred  would  be  nearer  the 
mark !),  being  in  many  places  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness. 

With  a  brush,  I  washed  the  skin  over  on  both  sides  with  a  strong 
solution  of  arsenical  soap  and  water,  and  then  sprinkled  salt  over 
it  in  liberal  quantities  and  rubbed  it  in  vigorously  with  a  flat  stone. 
Both  sides  were  treated  in  this  way,  after  which  we  folded  it  up 
compactly  and  let  it  lie  to  absorb  the  preservatives  At  sunset  the 
skin  was  safe. 

Then  we  pitched  the  littie  tent,  slung  my  hammock  inside,  the 
men  made  a  lair  for  themselves  under  a  dump  of  bamboos  dose 
by,  we  ate  our  suppers  and  turned  in. 

'Daring  the  night  we  heard  elephants  trumpeting  in  the  valley 

below  us,  reminding  me  of  the  distant  band-music  one  often  hears 

in  a  city  on  summer  evenings.    This  led  me  to  wonder  how  many 

elephants,  tigers^  bear%  deer,  and  wild  boars  were  at  that  moment 
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wandering  aboat  the  dark  foreet  iritliin  a  mile'a  tadins  of  our 
campw  A  goodlj  number,  beyond  doubt^  enough  to  make  mj 
reader  ahudder,  perhape^  at  the  bare  thought  of  being  there.  But 
softly!  Wild  beaeta  are  far  better  company  than  the  drmikenronghfl» 
the  thieveai  bnrghra^  incendiaries  and  murderen  who  sonound 
you  in  the  city,  or  the  tramps,  combining  all  these  disagreeable  to- 
cations^  who.  infest  the  country  generally.  If  I  am  to  choose  be- 
tween tramp  and  tiger,  I  will  say,  give  me  the  tiger  CTexy  time»  for 
he  is  far  more  honest  and  respectable  as  a  general  thing;  far  leas 
revengeful,  and  a  better  member  of  sodetj  eyeiy  way. 

We  had  saved  the  skin  of  our  elephant  or  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
do  so  at  least,  but  there  remained  the  task  of  cutting  out  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton  also.  Our  animal  had  been  dead  three  daya^  and  he 
began  to  smell  like  Laaarus  in  the  sepulchre.  The  carcass  had 
become  a  perfect  ammonia-generator  on  a  large  scale  and  the  vapor 
soon  became  almost  overpowering.  It  was  necessary  to  out  out  the 
bones  very  quickly,  or  ttlvanbed  decomposition  would  vety  soon 
render  it  impossible. 

My  boy  and  I  were  up  at  daybreak,  and  after  drinking  a  pint 
of  good  sbrong  coffee  I  called  the  men.  Instead  of  getting  up  and 
preparing  to  work,  they  merely  sat  up  and  stared  at  me  in  a  sleepy, 
stupid  way,  without  offering  to  obey.  Doraysawmy  exhorted 
them  briskly  to  get  up  and  go  to  work,  for  the  carcass  was  be- 
ginning to  smell  bad. 

The  men  replied,  **  How  can  we  work  on  that  stinking  thing? 
It  would  make  our  stomachs  sick  1 "  Moreover,  they  declared  they 
had  only  agreed  to  work  on  the  akin,  and  that  was  done ;  they  did 
not  care  to  work  on  that  thing  for  eight  annas  a  day  1  Then,  in 
my  most  commanding  manner  I  commanded  them  to  get  up  and 
help  me,  1  commanded  in  splendid  style,  but  they  wouldn't  obey  I 
They  merely  gazed  at  me  in  sullen  silence,  stubborn  as  mules^  and 
after  a  while  lay  down  to  sleep  again. 

It  was  a  regular  strike,  from  sheer  laziness^  and  was  perfectly 
exasperating.  Should  I  take  a  stout  stick  and  attempt  to  thrash 
them  into  obedience  ?  If  I  did,  they  would  of  a  certainty  run  away, 
and  that  would  be  a  calamity  indeed.  I  thought  of  a  milder  and 
far  better  plan,  although  I  could  not  expect  any  results  from  it 
until  the  next  day.  An  Indian  native  is  proud  and  insolent  so  long 
as  his  stomach  is  full,  and  he  has  you  in  his  power ;  but  when  it  is 
empty,  he  is  your  humble  servant  I  told  Doraysawmy  to  take  no 
further  notice  of  the  men  in  any  way,  and  after  sharpening  the 
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whole  set  of  knives,  I  rolled  up  my  sleeTes,  gave  my  olfactories 
leave  to  suspend  work  for  the  day,  and  went  at  the  huge  carcass  as 
eagerly  as  if  it  had  been  a  plum-pudding.  It  was  high  time,  for 
it  was  almost  ready  to  walk  away  of  its  own  accord. 

It  was  not  Doraysawmy's  duty  to  do  work  of  that  kind,  and, 
being  my  oook,  I  greatly  preferred  that  he  should  not ;  but  the 
faithful  fellow  could  not  stand  it  to  see  his  master-  work  alone. 
He  threw  off  his  jacket^  lit  his  pipe,  rolled  his  sleeves  high  up  and 
fell  to  work  on  the  side  opposite  me.  The  Mulcers  looked  on  in 
wonder.  We  worked  like  a  couple  of  steam  engines,  and  the  flesh 
rolled  off  the  skeleton  in  chunks  half  as  large  as  ourselvea  From 
time  to  time,  I  fired  up  with  Bass'  ale  and  port  wine,  and  the  longer 
the  fever  kept  away  the  harder  I  worked.  The  Mulcers  lay  there 
within  twenty  yards  of  n%  wn^ped  in  their  doths,  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  innocence. 

By  four  o'clock  we  had  the  entire  body  and  pelvis  roughed  out, 
and  the  worst  was  over.  Then  the  Mulcers  got  up,  yawned,  shook 
out  their  cloths  and  started  down  to  work  We  took  no  notice  of 
them  until  the  first  comer  picked  up  a  knife,  and  then  I  bawled 
out  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
"  Drop  that  knife  1 " 

He  dropped  it.   He  did  not  understand  the  words,  but  the  tone 
and  gesture  were  unmistakable.    The  Mulcers  were  astonished. 
"But  we  are  going  to  work  I "  they  said  to  Doraysawmy. 
"The  sahib  says  you  shan't  touch  this  elephanl;"  he  replied  in 
ft  savage  tone. 

"  Well,  then  we  wiU  go ! " 

The  boy  told  me  what  they  said,  and  in  their  own  language  I 
told  them,  "  Gk>,  you  rascals  I " 

Then  said  Doraysawmy  impressively,  "  If  you  Mulcers  go  off 
ftnd  leave  the  sahib  alone  in  the  jungle,  Theobald  Sahib  will  give 
each  one  of  you  six  months  in  jail  I " 

There  was  far  more  truth  than  poetry  in  that  statement^  and  the 
nien  knew  it  welL  We  knew  they  would  not  dare  to  go  unless  I 
abused  them.  Somehow,  European  sportsmen  and  Government 
officers  have  all  natives  so  thoroughly  trained  that  they  have  a 
wholesome  fear  of  the  consequences  when  they  are  tempted  to 
abandon  a  white  man  in  the  jungle.  Usually  tiiey  wiU  not  do  it 
^der  any  circumstances,  for  I  remember  that  when  I  wanted  the 
Mudumallay  Ghetties  to  leave  me  alone  with  a  dead  bull  bison 
while  they  went  after  more  men,  they  refused  point  blank  and 
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obliged  me  to  aooompaiiythem.    The  Mnlcers  feared  a  day  of  reck- 
oning would  come,  so  they  did  not  dare  leave  me  in  the  larch. 

At  nighty  while  my  boy  was  preparing  my  sapper,  the  men  tim- 
idly asked  him  for  rice.  We  always  kept  the  rice  in  my  tent^  and 
served  it  oat  eveiy  nighty  with  their  salt,  tobacco,  and  money.  To 
save  trouble,  I  paid  my  men  their  wages  evezy  day.  Their  request 
was  brought  to  me,  and  putting  on  an  awful  look  I  said  ''Nol" 

Then  the  men  were  stricken  with  penitence  and  confessed  their 
sins,  saying  they  had  been  very  bad,  their  heads  were  all  wrong, 
and  they  would  never  be  so  lazy  again.  But  they  got  neither  rice 
nor  tobacco.  As  they  were  squatting  around  the  door  of  my  tent, 
watching  every  mouthful  I  took  at  supper-time,  a  happy  thought 
struck  me.  I  told  my  boy,  and  he  went  almost  beside  himself. 
He  told  the  Mulcers  to  "bring  the  arrack  cup,"  and  they  said 
"  Oh !  the  sahib  is  going  to  give  us  arrack ! "  How  they  smiled, 
and  smacked  their  lips  !  They  brought  the  cup  instantly,  I  took 
out  a  bottle  of  arrack,  uncorked  it,  and  poured  out  a  good  drink, 
looked  at  the  men  and  saw  that  they  eagerly  followed  my  move- 
mentSi  then  handed  the  cup  to  Doraysawmy.  He  drank  it  of^  and 
smacked  his  lips  fervently  several  times,  while  I  quickly  corked  the 
bottle  and  put  it  back  in  the  box.  A  murmur  of  mingled  surprise, 
disappointment,  and  remonstrance  arose  from  the  group  outside, 
and  presently  the  men  went  slowly  and  sadly  away  to  their  own 
fire. 

The  next  morning  the  Mulcers  awoke  hungry.  They  immedi- 
ately came  to  me  and  announced  that  they  would  work  if  I  would 
give  them  something  to  eai  I  replied,  "How  can  I  give  you  food 
when  you  do  not  work  ?    You  must  work  before  you  eat  my  rice  I " 

Seeing  there  was  no  help  for  it^  they  took  the  knives  and  fell  to 
work  upon  the  half-cleaned  elephant  bones  as  though  their  souls 
had  yearned  for  that  business.  I  sent  Doray  and  Channa  off  to 
Toony  for  fif iy  pounds  of  salt,  and  all  day  I  stood  over  the  remain- 
ing men,  scowling  fiercely  but  saying  not  a  word,  like  a  veritable 
overseer  of  slave  times,  grinding  their  knives  at  intervals,  and 
watching  their  movement& 

I  never  saw  men  more  devoted  to  their  work.  They  could  not 
even  spare  time  to  talk  to  each  other,  except  now  and  then  to  speak 
in  a  low  tone  of  "conjee  "  (rice  soup),  with  the  reverence  accorded 
to  the  name  of  a  departed  friend.  When  sunset  came  I  told 
them  to  stop  work  ;  and  after  the  knives  had  been  cleaned  and  put 
away,  wood  collected  for  my  camp-fire,  and  water  brought  from  the 
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little  xiTiilety  I  seryed  out  a  day's  rations  of  rice  and  tobacco.  Hiej 
h^  had  forty-eight  hours  between  meals,  and  never  were  strikers 
more  efEectually  cured«  From  that  time  until  I  left  the  hills,  they 
worked  faithfully,  with  never  a  grumble,  and  when  on  final  settle- 
mentyl  partly  carried  out  my  threat  by  stopping  a  rupee  out  of  each 
man's  prize  money,  they  did  not  offer  a  word  of  complaint,  but 
frankly  admitted  they  had  used  me  very  ill. 

The  next  day  being  my  birthday,  I  took  a  holiday,  and  wrote 
up  my  journal  The  only  incident  of  the  day  was  our  hearing  a 
tiger  roaring  in  one  of  tiie  ravines  below  us,  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  I  declined  to  go  after  him  in  that  thick 
underbrush,  for  had  I  gone  in  his  neighborhood,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  done  a  little  hunting  on  his  own  account 

I  had  the  men  unroll  the  elephant  skin,  and  we  found  it  full  of 
water,  but  beginning  to  harden  quite  properly,  and  after  keeping 
them  at  work  half  a  day,  thinning  down  tiie  thicker  portions  with 
their  knives,  we  freely  applied  salt  and  powdered  alum  together 
upon  both  sides^  and  again  folded  it  up.  I  found  by  experiments 
that  the  best  way  to  preserve  a  very  thick  skin  vnthout  a  bath  in 
which  to  soak  it,  is  to  treat  it  with  salt  first  and  let  it  lie  a  day  or 
two  before  {nitting  on  any  alum.  Salt  strikes  through  a  thick  hide 
where  dry  alum  only  goes  half-way,  leaving  the  other  side  to  de- 
compoB&  After  decomposition  has  been  arrested  by  salt,  then  it  is 
best  to  apply  powdered  alum  to  harden  the  skin  and  dry  it  up  com- 
pletely. 

After  the  men  got  through  with  their  little  strike,  I  had  them 
clean  all  the  elephant's  bones  very  thoroughly,  and  after  Gtoaping 
them  they  were  tied  up  into  bundles  and  made  ready  to  cany  out. 
By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  break  up  camp  and  move  to  Sungam, 
a  gang  of  about  twenty  coolies  arrived  from  Animallai  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  our  elephant  skin  and  skeleton.  Each  of  the  large 
sections  was  slung  under  a  couple  of  stout  poles,  and  eight  men 
were  required  for  each  section.  Four  more  men  carried  the  skin 
of  the  head,  while  my  Mulcers  carried  my  camp  equipage  and  a  few 
bones  of  the  skeleton.  Doraysawmy  again  showed  his  estimable 
qualities  in  helping  me  manage  the  packing  up.  It  was  a  queer 
procession  that  marched  down  that  steep  hill  and  through  the 
forest  tovmrd  Sungam.  This  time  I  brought  up  the  rear,  to  see  that 
no  valuable  article  was  dropped  and  lost 

When  we  reached  Sungam,  the  Mulcers  had  scarcely  time  to 
put  down  their  loads  before  they  were  set  upon  by  their  wives, 
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who  had  heftrd  all  about  the  strike,  and  they  were  roondlj  abased 
for  their  ladneea  and  nej^ect  of  their  funilie&  The  men  looked 
thoroughly  ashamed,  and  each  took  his  lecture  Tszy  meekly.  Poor 
wretches  1  it  was  probably  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  erer 
felt  fat  enough  to  strike,  and  they  wanted  to  see  how  it  would  feel 
to  defy  a  white  man  and  refuse  to  work. 

The  next  day,  part  of  the  men  went  back  and  brought  away  all 
that  remained  of  the  skeleton,  while  I  set  the  remaining  ten,  who 
belonged  to  the  chuckler  caste — ^tanners — at  work  upon  the  akin  to 
thin  it  down  still  more.  They  all  worked  upon  it  three  days,  in  which 
time  they  cut  off  seyeralhimdredpoimds  of  the  tough  fibre.  We  now 
kept  the  skin  spread  out  all  the  time,  and  it  began  to  dry  rapidly. 

Having  succeeded  in  adding  to  my  collection  of  Indian  mam- 
mak  the  akin  of  a  full-sized  male  elephant  in  perfect  condition, 
I  was  ready  to  leave  the  hiUs.  It  was  then  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember, and  I  had  had  all  the  hunting  I  wanted.  Mr.  Theobald 
was  gone,  and  so  were  nearly  all  the  people  attadied  to  the  Forest 
Department  We  were  then  in  the  middle  of  the  northeast  monsoon, 
it  rained  a  great  deal,  and  the  forest^  being  now  almost  deserted^ 
seemed  really  gloomy.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  elephants 
and  bison  had  come  down  in  great  numbers  from  the  higher  ranges, 
and  were  quite  thick  all  around  Sungam  and  Toonaoadavoo,  where 
they  were  seldom  seen  earlier  in  the  season.  In  many  localities 
where,  four  months  previous,  I  had  hunted  through  grass  not  more 
than  a  foot  high,  it  was  then  all  of  five  or  six  feet  It  always  made 
me  feel  uneasy  to  walk  through  grass  as  high  as  my  head,  which 
could  conceal  a  crouching  tiger  so  closely  one  might  almost  stum* 
ble  over  it  before  seeing  it  It  is  only  the  abundance  of  game  that 
preserves  the  defenceless  hill-people  from  being  eaten  one  after 
another,  and  I  have  often  wondered  that  the  game-killing  tigers  do 
not  occasionally  strike  down  a  man  by  mistake.  There  are  plenty 
of  tigers  on  the  Animallaia,  for  we  often  saw  their  pugs,  but  the 
cover  for  them  is  so  continuous,  and  game  so  plentiful,  that  regular 
tiger  hunting  is  out  of  the  question,  and  perhaps  always  will  be. 

As  soon  as  the  elephant  skin  was  dry  enough  to  be  ixKnspart^ 
1  sent  for  three  bandies  to  meet  me  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and 
three  more  to  cart  my  collection  and  camp  equipage  down.  The 
day  we  were  to  starts  we  loaded  the  carts  and  were  almost  ready 
for  a  move,  when  a  terrific  rain-storm  came  up  and  delayed  us  for 
some  hours.  About  noon  it  cleared  up,  however,  and  being  very 
anxious  to  make  a  move,  we  set  out   My  Mulcers  marched  with  us 
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for  abont  five  miles,  to  show  their  good  "will,  and  even  ia  spite  of 
their  late  waywardness  I  felt  quite  sony  to  pert  from  them.  They 
-were  bound  to  me  by  the  ties  which  only  a  hunter  can  tmderstand, 
and  I  shall  always  hare  the  '*  man-€uid-Br-biother  "  feeling  for  my 
faithful  and  courageous  companions  of  the  chase.  Together  we  had 
been  in  at  the  death  of  many  a  fine  animal  They  had  always  shown 
ihemselYes  plucky  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  except  in  two  instan- 
ces, they  bad  always  been  faithful  and  obedient  They  begged  me 
to  oome  back  soon  and  shoot  some  more  elephants,  and  loudly  la- 
mented that  I  needed  to  go  away  at  alL  Poor  wretches  I  it  will 
be  a  long  time,  I  fancy,  before  they  have  another  such  a  ''  continual 
feast"  of  bison,  deer,  jng,  and  mcmkey  as  they  grew  fat  upon  dur- 
ing my  four  months'  shooting  on  those  hilla  They  are  too  poor 
to  own  fire-arms,  or  even  to  use  them,  hence  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  they  himger  for  flesh  with  game  all  aroimd  them. 

When  our  train  reached  the  top  of  the  pass  and  began  to  de- 
scend the  winding,  slippery,  and  dangerous  road,  heavy  clouds 
swept  against  the  mountain  side,  enveloping  us  in  their  disagree* 
able  mist,  which  very  soon  gave  way  to  more  serious  moisture  as 
the  rain  began  to  descend  upon  us  in  blinding  sheets.  Luckily  I 
had  packed  into  one  of  the  bandies  the  artLcles  which  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  dry,  and  this  load  I  effectually  covered 
with  my  tent^oth  and  rubber  blankets.  Of  course  we  were  all 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  the  rain  was  very  cold.  Half-way  down 
the  ghaut,  one  of  our  bandies  took  a  sudden  slide  in  rounding  a 
sharp  curve,  and  came  within  two  inches  of  going  over  a  precipice 
and  Kmashing  the  whole  outfit.  The  road  had  become  a  running 
stream  and  progress  was  very  imsaf e. 

Thus  was  our  Paradise  lost  like  the  paur  that  was  driven 
from  Eden,  we  went  down  the  rugged  road  in  storm  and  darkness, 
into  the  cheerless  and  inhospitable  plains.  How  different  from  the 
gloom  surrounding  our  departure  was  the  balmy  sunshine  of  our 
first  ascent,  when  all  nature  seemed  to  smile. 

Just  at  dark  we  reached  Ardivarum,  at  the  foot  of  the  ghaut, 
thoroughly  bedraggled,  and  chilled  to  the  bone.  The  other  ban- 
dies were  waitmg  for  us,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  transferring  our 
freight  to  them.  Doraysawmy  was  attacked  with  a  severe  chill 
which  made  his  teeth  chatter  for  two  hour&  Luckily  we  found 
at  Ardivarum  a  fourth  bandy,  and  I  struck  a  bargain  with  the 
driver  to  take  my  boy  and  me  to  AnimallaL  We  put  into  it  our 
camp-chest  and  box  of  clothes,  and,  leaving  the  heavily  loaded  carts 
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to  follow  on,  we  aet  oni  It  was  a  miaemUy  oold  and  tediovui  ride  of 
ten  miles,  but  we  reached  our  haven  at  last^  and  at  midnight  landed 
in  a  good,  tight  bungalow.  We  soon  put  on  diy  dothes^  and  after 
a  hot  supper  we  found  there  was  yet  something  left  to  live  for. 

But  our  dnddng  cost  us  dearly,  or  it  did  me  at  least  The  next 
day  but  one,  after  my  bandies  had  arriTed,  eyerytfaing  been  safely 
housed,  and  the  elephant  skin  folded  up  permanently,  I  began  ib 
shake  and  bum.  During  the  next  five  days  the  fever  shook  me  up 
more  violently  than  ever  before.  The  quinine  I  took  to  check  it 
acted  every  time  as  an  emetic,  and  I  cast  up  accounts  about  six  or 
seven  times  daily.  My  boy  became  quite  alaimed  at  last^  and  threat- 
ened to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands^  and  have  me  carried 
forthwith  to  Coimbatore  to  be  doctored ;  but  I  persuaded  him  to 
wait  a  little.  I  say  persuaded,  because  I  had  no  power  to  prevent 
his  having  me  carried  anywhere.  A  famine  officer,  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston,  stationed  in  Palachy,  heard  of  my  unfortunate  predicament 
and  came  forthwith  to  see  me.  I  had  previously  met  him  under 
very  pleasant  drcumstances,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
prevented  his  carxying  me  o£^  nolens  volens^  to  his  bungalow,  ix>  be 
doctored  and  cared  for.  I  persuaded  him  also  to  give  me  a  little 
time,  and  in  a  few  days  my  fever  began  to  abate.  Mr.  Huddleston 
insisted  upon  dividing  his  choicest  stores  with  me,  and  kept  me 
supplied  vdth  the  best  the  country  afforded.  He,  too,  had  hunted 
*' ravine  deer,"  black  buck,  andnil-gai  around  Etawahin  the  ravine^ 
and  had  bagged  several  leopards  in  the  same  district  He  v?as  a 
very  keen  sportsman,  and  while  I  was  convalescing  he  used  to 
gallop  over  on  horseback  and  spend  his  spare  time  with  me,  talking 
of  the  chase,  which  I  verily  believe  helped  me  more  than  medicineu 

I  remained  at  ATiimallai  until  I  was  able  to  get  aboutagain,  and 
then  I  gave  my  collection  a  final  overhauling  and  packed  it  up  in 
some  large  paddng-cases  which  I  procured  from  Coimbatore.* 


*  I  f oimd  that  xnj  Animallai  oollectlon  oontained  the  following  mammals, 
skins  or  skeletons:— 2  Elephants  {Elephiu  IndiouM)\  2  Tigers (iWs  tigri$)\ 
1  Jangle  cat  {FdU  eham) ;  1  Tree  oat  {Baradoxurtu  mutanffa) ;  8  Bison  {Bm 
gaurus) ;  4  Hnn^ao  (CervtUus  aureiu) ;  5  Sambur  deer  (Ruta  oritMelU) ;  14 
Spotted  deer  (OmM  oasis) ;  1  Neilgherrj  wild  goat  {ffemitragua  Ayfbertiw) ; 
1  Black  bear  iUnus  labiaiui) ;  2  Wild  boar  (Bus  IjuUcui) ;  8  Madras  langnra 
(SemnopUheetis  leueoprymntu) ;  88  Black  langnra  (Semnopitheeug  eueuUatui) ;  1 
Madras  monkey  (Afaeaeue  radicatu) ;  1  Flying  sqnirrel  (Pteromys  petaurtBia) ; 
6  Malabar  sqnirrels  {Scmnu  Malabarieus) ;  22  Flying  foxes  (Ptenput  JQI> 
ijoardm) ;  2  Indian  hares  {LeptiB  nigrieoUiii). 
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The  elephant  skin  I  had  carefully  folded  before  drying,  bo  that  I 
was  able  to  pack  the  whole  of  it  in  a  box  measuring  2  feet  6  inches 
by  2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet^  and  the  whole  weighed  only  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds.  I  may  add  here  that  in  1880  this  akin 
was  mounted  at  Professor  Ward's  establishment  in  Bochester,  by 
another  taxidermist,  Mr.  J.  F.  D.  BaiUy,  and  myself,  requiring 
four  months'  labor,  and  the  old  tuciker  who  fell  under  such  ro- 
mantio  circumstances  on  the  Animallai  slope  now  stands,  still 
"monarch  of  all  he  surveys^"  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology, of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  me  to  leave,  bag  and  baggage,  for 
Madraa  Usually,  in  my  wanderings  in  the  tropics,  when  the  time 
comes  for  me  to  turn  my  back  upon  a  given  locality,  I  am  able  to 
do  so  without  a  sigh,  or  a  single  wish  ever  to  return  and  have  my 
experiences  over  again.  Very  often,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  am 
leaving  a  jdaoe  forever ;  but  not  so  with  the  Animallais.  "When 
the  time  came  for  me  to  take  my  last  look  at  the  precipitous  range 
which  loomed  up  like  a  wall  all  along  the  south,  fiJux>uded  in  a  soft 
blue  vapor,  I  felt  the  sad  conviction  that  never  again  would  I  cany 
a  rifle  into  such  another  hunter^s  paradise  as  that.  The  jungles 
had  treated  me  kindly  in  yielding  up  so  much,  and  from  tnat  day 
until  my  last  I  shall  always  have  a  longing  to  fight  those  battles 
over  again. 

By  dint  of  the  greatest  determination,  I  managed  to  hold  my 
head  np  long  enough  to  ship  my  cases  of  specimens  at  Coimbatore, 
and  take  the  train  for  Madra&  I  was  not  able  to  call  on  the  Col- 
lector, Mr.  WedderburUy  to  express  my  thanks  for  his  official  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  to  report  my  success,  but  was  obliged  to  make  my 
acknowledgments  in  writing.  After  enjoying  another  fever  fit  at 
Madras,  I  shipped  my  Southern  India  collection,  five  wagon-loads 
of  big  boxee^  for  Bochester,  via  London,  on  a  Peninsula  and  Orien- 
tal steamer,  bestowed  my  blessing  and  twenty  rupees  backsheesh 
upon  Doraysawmy,  the  gentleman's  god,  and  took  passage  on  a 
steamer  bound  for  Ceylon. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THB  INDIAN  ELBPHAin*. 

G^ognphML  Distrllmtloii. — ^IndUn  and  Afrioan  Species  Oompued. — ^The  Cej* 
Ion  Blephant^The  Capture  of  Wild  Elephants.— Breeding  in  CaptiTiftj.— 
Oestation  df  the  Elephant —Dnration  of  Life.— Growth  and  Height.— Slae 
of  Tusks.— Classes  of  Elephants.— Uses.— Table  of  Valnes.- Intelleotoal 
Capacity  and  Temper. — Elephants  at  Work  in  a  Timber  Forest — Feeding 
Elephants.— Cost  of  Keeping.— ''Most,*'  or  Temporary  Insanity— *'Bogae  ^ 
ElephantSL— How  an  Elephant  Kllhi  a  Man. — Bwimming  Power  of  ILe- 
phantSL 

DuBmo  my  stay  in  Sonihem  India  I  was  ao  frequently  broagU;  in 
contact  with  elephants^  both  tame  and  wild,  that  I  waa  able  to  atady 
them  with  some  care.  As  a  fitting  appendix  to  the  record  of  my 
experience  in  the  **  Elephant  Mountains  "  (Animallais),  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  interesting  animal 

According  to  the  classification  of  most  naturalists,  there  are  only 
two  species  of  elephants  now  living,  the  Indian  and  tl^e  African,  both 
of  wldch  are  very  much  smaller  than  their  extinct  ancestors,  the 
mammoth  {Hephas  pHmogenius)  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Ele- 
phas  ganesa  of  Norttiem  India.  The  Indian  variety  {Elq)haB  In- 
dicus)  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  most  of  the  large  forest  tracts 
from  the  Terai,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Gape  Oomorin,  and  also  throughout  Amim,  Burmah,  and  Siam, 
and  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  Southern 
India,  elephants  are  most  abundant  on  the  Animallai  EBlls,  in  the 
Wainaad  Forest,  Ooorg,  and  part  of  Mysore,  particularly  the  Billiga- 
rungan  TTilla.  In  the  north,  they  are  common  in  the  Bhootan  Hills, 
Assam,  and  the  mountains  of  CMttagong,  and  in  the  Territory  of 
Selangore,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  they  are  so 
niunerous  and  mischievous  that  an  elephant  hunter  is  welcomed  by 
the  o£Scers  of  the  government  and  the  natives  as  welL  Elephants 
are  also  found  in  Ceylon  in  great  numbers,  and  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  of  which  hereafter. 
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The  African  elephant  is  still  abundant  in  Africa  generally  south 
of  the  Sahara,  except  that  near  the  Gape  they  have  been  driven  back 
into  the  interior  by  the  colonial  settlements,  extending  from  the 
Orange  Biver  to  the  Limpopo^  and  likewise  on  the  west  from  Sene- 
gambia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  On  every  side  their  numbers 
are  decreasing  with  great  rapidity,  and  those  that  remain  are  being 
rapidly  crowded  toward  the  heaort  of  Africa.  Even  there  the  na- 
tives make  vnir  upon  them,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  for  the  sake  of 
their  ivory.  Next  to  the  traffic  in  slaves,  ivory-hunting  is  the 
most  important  business  carried  on  in  fiie  anterior  of  the  continent. 
like  the  gold-hunters  of  California,  those  who  engage  in  it  pene- 
trate the  most  remote  and  dangerous  wildernesses,  braving  the 
dangers  of  death  from  starvation,  fever,  and  poisoned  arrows  in  their 
adventurous  search  for  tusks. 

In  a  brief  comparison  of  the  two  speoiee^  the  following  are  the 
most  striking  points  of  difference  : 

The  African  elephant  is  undeniably  larger  than  the  Indian.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  informs  us  that 'both  males  and  females  of  the  former 
average  about  one  foot  taller  than  the  latter,  of  which  not  more  than 
one  male  in  a  thousand  attains  a  vertical  shoulder  height  of  ten  feet 
The  African  elephant  has  a  convex  forehead,  that  amounts  to  a  de- 
cided hump  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  the  head  is  peaked  at  the  top, 
and  the  ears  are  of  such  enormous  size  that  they  meet  and  overlap 
each  other  above  the  shouldera  The  Indian  variety  has  a  very 
broad,  concave  forehead,  and  the  head  has  a  deep,  central  furrow 
lengthwise  along  the  top,  by  reason  of  which  the  crown  is  surmounted 
by  two  large  rounded  hump&  The  ears  are  not  quite  half  the  size 
of  those  which  literally  cover  the  entire  neck  and  fore-shoulders  of 
the  African  individual,  and  the  species  are  easOy  distinguishable 
by  this  point  alone.  There  are  various  anatomical  differences  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  state  here. 

The  Ceylon  elephant  differs  from  that  of  India  proper  in  so 
many  points  as  to  necessitate  the  belief  that  it  is  a  distinct  variety. 
Hundreds  of  new  species  have  been  founded,  and  acceptably,  upon 
far  fidighter  differences  than  we  find  here.  In  the  first  place,  while 
nine  out  of  every  ten  male  Indian  elephants  have  tudu,  not  one 
out  of  every  fifty  Ceylon  elephants  possesses  them,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  they  are  present  in  only  one  ani- 
mal out  of  every  three  hundred.  The  Ceylon  elephant  has  tweniy 
pairs  of  ribs  and  twenty  dorsal  vertebrae,  against  nineteen  of  each 
in  the  Indian  species,  while  the  latter  possesses  one  more  sacral 
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Tortebra  than  the  f omier.  The  Oeykm  elephant  is,  without  dcmbt, 
of  nnaller  average  size  than  its  congener  of  the  peninsula^  and  I  be- 
here  it  oonld  be  proven  that  the  same  di&renoe  in  size  exists  be- 
tween theae  two  that  is  foond  between  the  Indian  and  the  African. 

Strange  to  say,  the  elephant  which  inhabits  Sumatra  exactly  re- 
sembles that  of  Oeylon  in  point  of  stmctnre,  and  many  eminent 
naturalists  regard  this  coincidence  as  strong  etidenoe  in  sapport  of 
the  theory  that  the  two  islands  were  once  connected  by  a  vast  con- 
tinent It  IB,  however,  much  easier  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
the  Ceylon  elephant  in  Sumatra  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  orig- 
inally transported  from  the  former  island  in  a  domestic  state  and 
afterward  allowed  to  run  wild. 

The  Indian  elephant  in  a  wild  state  is  now  an  inhabitant  of 
Northeastern  Borneo,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  a  few  centu- 
ries all  the  records  will  be  lost  or  obscured  which  now  inform  us 
that  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  East  India  Company  sent 
some  elephants  as  a  present  to  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  and  he,  fearing 
the  huge  beasts  would  devour  the  whole  annual  crop  of  his  little 
island,  had  them  landed  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  at  Cape  ITnsang, 
where  they  were  to  be  cared  for  by  his  subjects.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture how  long  an  indolent  Malay  would  exert  himself  to  feed  an 
utterly  useless  animal  with  the  appetite  of  an  elephant,  and  how 
soon  ibe  animals  would  be  turned  loose  to  feed  themselves  in  the 
jungle  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  naturalists  of  the  twenty- 
third  century  regarding  the  presence  of  the  Indian  elephant  in 
Borneo  as  proof  positive  that  that  great  island  was  once  connected 
with  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  Ceylon  by  a  continent 

Up  to  this  time,  the  African  elephant  has  never  been  systematio- 
ally  captured  alive  and  trained  to  service  by  the  natives,  but  in 
Ceylon,  India^  Burmah,  and  Siam,  elephani^^tching  has  been  car- 
ried on  regularly  from  time  immemorial  About  the  time  of  the 
English  occupation,  the  island  of  Ceylon  contained,  almost  beyond 
question,  as  many  wild  elephants  as  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindustan,  whole  districts  being  completely  overrun  with  them. 
Great  numbers  were  caught  in  corrals,  sometimes  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  sixiy  head  at  a  single  drive,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
last  decade  but  one,  the  number  exported  annually  amounted  to 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three.  Since  the  English 
occupation,  thousands  have  been  slaughtered  by  sportsmen,  and 
thousands  more  captured  and  exported,  untQ  finally,  in  1870,  the 
Colonial  authorities  decided  that  the  proper  limit  of  destruction 
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had  been  reached,  and  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  the  shooting  of 
elephants. 

In  former  times,  elephants  were  so  numerous  in  Southern  India 
that  the  Madras  Qoyenmient  paid  a  reward  of  £7  per  head  for  their 
destruction.  Had  this  law  remained  in  force  up  to  this  time,  it  is 
quite  sure  there  would  now  be  very  few  of  the  animals  remaining 
in  the  Presidencj,  and  their  comjdete  extinction  would  be  but  a 
question  of  a  few  years.  In  1873  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent 
their  destruction,  and  they  are  now  protected  in  all  parts  of  India 
and  Ceylon. 

In  Hindustan,  elephants  have  been  caught  in  the  Coimbatore 
District  under  the  direction  of  the  collector,  Mr.  Wedderbum  ;  in 
Mysore  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Sanderson  under  goyemment  authority  and 
support ;  and  in  Chittagong,  also,  an  annual  catch  has  been  made  on 
goyemment  account  for  many  years  past  Smaller  operations  halve 
also  been  conducted  by  private  individuals  (natives)  in  the  same 
region  with  official  sanction.  It  is  far  cheaper,  and  more  expedi- 
tious, to  catch  elephants  for  service  than  to  breed  and  rear  them, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  an  elephant  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  in  coming  to  maturity. 

The  plan  pursued  in  capturing  a  wild  herd  is,  like  the  shooting 
of  one's  first  elephant,  very  easy  to  tmderstand,  but  very  difficult 
to  execute.  In  a  tract  of  forest  which  is  periodically  visited  by 
large  herds,  a  spot  is  selected  with  reference  to  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  ground,  such  as  streams  of  water,  or  high  banks,  and 
some  days  or  weeks  before  the  elephants  are  expected,  a  large  force 
of  natives  is  set  to  work  to  build  an  enclosure.  A  keddah,  as  it  is 
termed  in  India,  is  constructed  by  enclosing  several  acres  of  forest 
^th  a  stockade  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  built  of  stout  posts  set 
close  together  and  strongly  braced  on  the  outside,  the  whole 
heing  firmly  lashed  together  with  green  bark  or  creepem  At  the 
proper  place,  usually  on  an  elephant  path,  a  wide  gateway  is  left, 
and  either  a  heavy  gate  is  made  and  suspended  above  the  opening, 
i^^y  to  be  instantiy  dropped,  or  else  a  number  of  stout  sliding 
bars  are  arranged  From  each  side  of  the  gate,  a  long  guiding 
^g  is  built,  similar  to  the  stockade  itself,  the  two  diverging  and 
extending  some  distance  out  into  the  open  forest 

When  a  wild  herd  wanders  near  enough  to  this  huge  trap,  and 
on  the  gate  mde,  an  army  of  native  beaters,  from  three  hundred  to 
two  thousand  men,  with  tom-toms,  rusty  firearms,  and  brazen 
^'hroats,  surround  the  elephants  on  three  sides,  and  by  judicious 
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use  of  their  noiflea,  drive  them  into  the  endoeare,  after  whidi  the 
gate  is  inatanilj  dosed  and  secured. 

A  keddah  is  never  so  stzongly  built  bat  that  the  larger  elephants 
could  break  through  it  anjwhere,  by  a  combined  and  detenniiied 
rush,  and  when  a  herd  is  caught^  the  defenoe  of  tlie  stockade  im- 
mediately becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  beaters  sor- 
round  it  with  firearms^  torches^  and  long  poles^  and  whenever  an 
attack  is  threatened  upon  any  given  pointy  the  men  ralfy  there 
promptly,  and  frighten  the  assailant  away.  Judging  from  what  I 
haye  heard,  I  should  think  natiye  music  (I)  would  be  a  most  ex- 
cellent thing  to  employ  in  defending  a  keddah,  It  is  so  thoroughly 
frightful  that  I  think  even  the  most  determined  elephant  would 
run  from  it 

"When  the  captiTes  haye  finally  abandoned  their  frantic  eflbrts  to 
esiape,  and  stand  huddled  together  in  a  terrified  group  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  endosure,  the  tame  elephante  and  the  noosers  are  in- 
troduced at  the  gate,  and  one  by  one  the  wild  ones  are  singled 
out  and  surrounded.  Usually  three  or  four  tame  elephante  com- 
pletely surround  one  of  the  oUiers  and  hold  him  in  his  place,  while 
the  noosers  slip  down,  quietly  tie  his  feet  together  with  strong, 
soft  ropes,  and  before  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  situation  he  is  ready 
to  be  marched  out  of  the  keddsdi  between  two  of  the  tame  MiitnAlft 
Most  wild  elephante  are  completdy  tamed,  and  ready  fbr  work, 
^thin  three  or  four  months  after  capture,  and  not  unfrequently 
good-tempered  animaJs  can  be  ridden  with  safety  in  a  few  days. 
It  is,  howeyer,  a  matter  requiring  more  time  to  bring  an  elephant 
up  te  the  perfection  of  training.  Sanderson  declares  that  the  lar- 
gest and  oldest  dephante  are  frequently  the  most  easily  tamed,  as 
they  are  less  apprehensive  than  the  younger  ones. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  elephante  are  caught  now  and 
then,  namdy,  in  pitfalls  and  by  hunting  with  tame  females.  The 
former  method  is  no  longer  followed  except  among  the  most  be- 
nighted natives,  and  the  latter  can  succeed  only  under  the  most 
exceptional  and  favorable  ciroumstanoea 

It  is  so  much  more  economical  and  expeditious  to  catch  wUd 
elephante  and  train  them,  than  it  would  be  to  breed  and  rear  them 
in  captivity,  no  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  latter  means  of 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  serviceable  animals.  Notwithstanding 
this,  elephante  are  frequently  bom  in  captivity,  and  have  been 
ever  since  the  days  of  Fliny.  On  the  Animallais,  five  were  bom  in 
one  year  in  the  stud  belongiag  to  the  Forest  Department^  all  of 
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which  lived.  Sanderson  mentions  the  biiih  of  eight  calves  (be« 
tween  September  and  November)  in  a  herd  of  fifty-five  elephants 
he  captured  in  Mysore.  Even  in  the  United  States,  under  the  most 
imfavorable  circumstances  for  elephants,  two  have  been  bom  very 
recently  in  a  menagerie,  and  arei  still  aUve. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the  elephant  is  about  twenty-two 
months.  The  foetus  at  twelve  months  is  almost  jet  blacl^  the 
teeth  are  destitute  of  the  cementing  crusta  petroaa,  and  therefore 
the  enamelled  plates,  called  lamin»  in  the  mature  molar,  are  entirely 
separate  from  each  other,  lying  one  upon  the  other  in  the  cavity  of 
the  jaw.  At  birth,  the  baby  elephant  is  from  thirfy  to  thirtyHsdx 
inches  high  and  weighs  from  one  hundred  and  f oriy-five  to  two 
hundred  pounds.  All  those  I  have  seen,  both  wild  and  in  captivity, 
have  been  of  a  dark  brown  color,  several  shades  darker  than  adtdt 
aniumh,  and  were  usually  quite  hairy,  especially  upon  the  back  and 
head. 

The  female  elephant  reaches  the  age  of  puberty  at  fifteen  years, 
but  continues  to  grow  for  several  years  after.  An  elephant  may  be 
said  to  attain  its  fuU  growth  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  years  in  captivity,  and  between  twenty-four  and  thirty 
in  a  wild  stata  Although  there  is  no  possible  way  of  verifying  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  so  far  as  the  wild  elephants  are  con* 
eemed,  it  certainly  stands  to  reason  that  those  in  captivity,  by  rea- 
son of  overwork,  underfeeding,  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
irregularities  in  their  treatment,  will  stop  growing  much  earlier 
than  the  wild  animalft  It  is  well  known  that  captive  elephants  stop 
glowing  between  the  ages  first  mentioned  above,  and  more  than 
this,  that  elephants  reared  in  captivity  seldom  reach  the  extreme 
limit  of  size^  which  is  found  only  in  animals  captured  after  their 
full  growth  has  been  attained.  It  may  therefore  be  made  as  a  gen- 
eral statement,  that  the  elephant  aequires  his  perfection  of  form, 
aize,  and  general  physique  at  about  the  same  age  as  does  a  well- 
developed  white  man  of  the  temperate  zona 

At  sixty  years  of  age  the  elephant  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
prime  of  Ufe.  According  to  Sanderson,  experienced  natives  believe 
that  elephants  generally  live  to  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  but 
rarely  attain  an  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  his  own 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  imder  favorable  circumstances  the  ani- 
mal attains  an  age  of  one  himdred  and  fifty  years. 

As  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  large  animals,  the  height  of  the 
Indian  elephant  is  usually  recorded  in  exceptional  figures,  which. 
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being  far  higher  than  the  average  adult  aaimal,  oonvej  an  erroneous 
impreaaion.  Even  the  best  scientific  writers  are  apt  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  giving  the  largest  measurements  fairlj  attainable,  which 
therefore  brings  the  average  animal  far  below  the  standard  they  set 
up.  I  can  scarcely  recall  an  instance  of  having  shot  a  immiTniii 
even  out  of  a  score  of  the  same  species,  which  came  up  to  the  meas- 
urements recorded  by  Jerdon  in  his  "Mammals  of  India." 

The  height  of  the  male  Elephas  Indictis  should  be  recorded  as 
9  feet  6  inches,  vertical  measurement,  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  female 
8  feet,  for  these  figures  represent  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
individuals  to  be  found  in  every  hundred ;  in  other  words,  A.tiitna1g 
which  can  be  seen  without  searching  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India. 

The  height  of  the  Indian  elephant  is  nearly  eveiywhere  recorded 
as  being  from  10  to  10^  feci  The  largest  animal  of  the  species 
ever  measured  by  reliable  hands  was  a  tusker  described  by  Mr. 
Corse  in  1799  as  belonging  to  Asaph-ul-Daula^  a  former  Vizier  of 
Oudh,  which  really  measured  10  feet  6  inches,  perpendicularly,  at 
the  shoulder.  This  animal  was  merely  one  out  of  ten  thousand, 
and  it  would  be  quite  as  sensible  to  measure  Chang,  and  record  the 
height  of  Chinamen  as  being  seven  and  a  half  f eet^  as  to  say  that 
the  Indian  elephant  is  as  tall  as  the  Vizier's  giant. 

As  furnishing  the  most  positive  and  accurate  information  on  this 
point,  I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  G.  P.  Sanderson's  delightful  book,  "  Thirteen  Years  Among 
the  Wild  Beasts  of  India."  In  this  work  the  author  has  given  us 
the  freshest,  fullest,  and  most  accurate  information  ever  penned 
concerning  the  Indian  elephant,  as  well  as  the  most  charming  story 
of  jungle  life  I  have  ever  read.     On  pi^e  56  he  writes  as  follows : 

''Out  of  some  hundreds  of  tame  and  newly-caught  elephants 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  soutb  of  India  and  in  Bengal,  also  from 
Burmah  and  the  difTerent  parts  of  India,  and  of  which  I  have  care- 
fully measured  all  the  largest  individuals,  I  have  not  seen  one  10 
feet  in  vertical  height  at  the  shoulders.  The  largest  was  an  ele- 
phant in  the  Madras  Commissariat  stud  at  Hoonsoor,  which  meas- 
ured 9  feet  10  inche&  The  next  largest  are  two  tuskers  belonging 
to  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  each  9  feet  8  inches, 
captured  in  Mysore  some  forty  years  ago  and  still  alive. 

<<  Of  females,  the  largest  I  have  measured,  two  leggy  animals  in 
the  stud  at  Dacca,  were  respectively  8  feet  5  inches,  and  8  feet  3 
inches.    As  illustrating  how  exceptional  this  height  is  in  females, 
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I  may  saj  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  elephants  captured 
by  me  in  keddahs  in  Mysore  and  Bengal  in  1874  and  1876,  the 
taDest  females  were  just  8  feet.  The  above  are  vertical  measure- 
ments at  the  shoulder.  ....  There  is  little  doubt  that  there 
is  not  an  elephant  10  feet  at  the  shoulder  in  India." 

Mr.  Ck>rse  also  makes  the  following  statement : 

"During  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  elephants  under  the  management  of  Captain  Sandys  not  one 
was  10  feet  high,  and  only  a  few  males  9^  feet  high." 

The  following  table,  showing  the  rate  of  an  elephant's  growth, 
has  been  compiled  from  sources  of  undoubted  authenticity — chiefly 
from  the  two  authors  quoted  above — ^and  is  submitted  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  figures  are  correct. 


Table  of  Gbowth  of  a  Male  Elefhakt. 


PwlodofLtfe. 


At  birth 

When  one  year  old . . . . . 
When  two  yeuB  old  . . . . 
When  three  years  old. . . 
When  four  years  old  . . . 
When  fiye  years  old  . . . . 

When  six  years  old 

When  seven  years  old  . . 
When  eleven  years  old . . 
When  eighteen  years  old 
When  thirty  years  old  . . 


Weight. 


Fooada 
200 


940 

•  •  •  • 

2,726 
4*8i8 
8,804 


As  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  relative  size  of  the  species, 
the  African  elephant  has  the  larger  tusks.  The  largest  tusk  taken 
by  Qordon  Cumming  during  his  &mous  hunt  for  ivory  was  10  feet 
8  inches  long  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  seventy-iliree  pounds. 
I  have  never  seen  a  well-authenticated  record  of  a  lai^r  single 
task,  although  Cuvier,  on  hearsay  evidence,  mentions  a  tusk  sold 
in  Amsterdam  as  weighing  three  hundred  pounds.  It  was  very 
probably  a  pair.  The  tusks  of  the  Indian  elephant  are,  in  general 
tenus,  about  half  the  average  length  and  weight  of  the  African.  The 
largest  tusk  ever  taken  in  India,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  8 
feet  in  length  and  weighed  ninety  pounds,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  one  out  of  ten  thousand.  The  largest  taken  by  Sanderson  out 
of  twenty  elephants  shot,  was  five  feet  in  length  and  weighed 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  pounds,  which  may  justly  be  considered  a 
15 
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ioak  far  above  fh«  ATenge  n£&  Xnapileof  nettdyahimdredliidiaii 
elephant  toaka  which  I  aaw  in  the  Cuatom  Houae  at  Bombay,  not 
one  meaanred  fire  leet  in  length,  and  moat  of  them  were  under 
foorfeet 

In  Hinduatan,  all  male  dephanta  hare  tnaka,  except  abont  one 
oat  of  eyery  ten,  which,  on  aoooont  of  their  abaence,  ia  called  a 
"mnckna."  The  tipa  of  the  toaka  project  beyond  the  Up  of  the 
male  animal  almoat  aa  aoon  aa  bom,  and  I  have  even  aeen  them 
showing  vexy  diatmcUy  in  a  half-grown  f ostaa.  Sanderson  aaserta, 
well  supported  by  the  best  of  evidence,  that  theae  baby  toaka  are 
never  ahed,  notwithstanding  the  common  aasertion  to  the  contrary. 
The  female  elephanta  and  the  mncknaa  all  have  miniature  tnaka^ 
the  pointa  of  which  at  first  project  a  few  inchea  beyond  the  lip^ 
but  they  are  very  aoon  broken  short  off  at  the  lip^  leaving  a  rough, 
jagged  end  which  ia  much  used  in  barking  treea^  etc. 

The  natives  of  India  divide  elephanta  into  three  very  distinct 
castes,  or  classes,  with  as  much  precision  as  do  the  most  captious 
breeders  of  fancy  animals,  and  all  local  pricea  are  baaed  upon 
thia  classification.  Oonmiercially,  all  tame  elephants  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  for  use,  and  those  for  ahow.  For  the 
same  reason  that  evexy  English,  gentleman  of  distinction  has  a 
long  retinue  of  choice  initial  letters  marching  in  solemn  pro- 
cession after  his  name,  every  Indian  prince  or  nobleman  keepe  a 
train  of  showy  elephants  to  add  to  his  prestige.  lately,  however, 
the  elephants,  besides  being  vexy  expensive  to  keep^  have  become 
very  high-priced,  and  the  English  Government^  with  commendable 
forethought^  has  commenced  to  distribute  initials  among  the  native 
rajahs  and  maharajahs  to  take  the  place  of  the  animala.  I  believe 
that  among  the  more  enlightened  natives^  ''0.  S.  I"  is  considered 
equal  to  three  first  class  tuskera 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the  price  paid  for  an  elephant  in 
the  Indian  market  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  points  of  the 
animal,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  his  daas.  Sanderson  says :  "Ele- 
phants are  divided  by  natives  into  three  castes  or  breeds,  distin- 
guished by  their  physical  conformation;  these  are  termed  in  Bengal, 
Eoomeriah,  Dwasala,  and  Meerga,  which  terms  may  be  considered 
to  signify  thorough-bred,  half-bred,  and  third-rate. 

"  Whole  herds  frequently  consist  of  Dwasalas,  but  never  of  Eoo- 
meriahs  or  Meergas  alone ;  these,  I  have  found,  occur  respectively  in 
the  proportion  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  among  ordinaiy 
elephanta. 
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"  The  Koomeriah,  or  thorough-fared,  takes  the  first  place ;  he 
alone  can  reach  extreme  ezoellenoe,  but  all  the  pomts  required  for 
perfection  are  Texy  rarely  found  m  one  individuaL  He  is,  among 
elephanta^  "what  the  thorough-bred  is  among  horses^  saving  that  his 
is  a  natural,  not  cultrrated  superiority.  The  points  of  the  Koo- 
meriah  are  ;  barrel  deep  and  of  great  girth ;  legs  short  (especially 
the  hind  ones)  and  colossal,  the  front  pair  convex  on  the  front  side 
from  the  development  of  muscles ;  back  straight  and  flat  but  slop- 
ing from  shoulder  to  tail,  as  an  upstanding  elephant  must  be  high  in 
front ;  head  and  chest  massive ;  neck  thick  and  short ;  trunk  broad 
at  the  base  and  proportionately  heavy  throughout ;  bump  between 
the  eyes  prominent ;  cheeks  fc^  ;  the  eye  full,  bright^  and  kindly  ; 
hind-quarters  square  and  plump  ;  the  skin  rumpled,  thick,  inclin- 
ing to  folds  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  soft  If  the  face,  base  of 
trunk,  and  ears  be  blotched  with  cream-colored  markings,  the  an- 
imal's value  is  thereby  enhanced.  The  tail  must  be  long  but  not 
touch  the  ground,  and  be  well  feathered. 

**The  Dwaaala  class  comprises  all  animals  below  this  standard 
but  which  do  not  present  such  marked  imperfection  as  to  cause 
them  to  rank  as  Meergas,  or  third-rates ;  all  ordinary  elephants 
(about  seventy  per  cent.)  are  Dwasalas. 

''A  pronounced  Meerga  is  the  opposite  to  the  Koomeriah.  He 
is  leggy,  lank,  and  weedy,  with  an  arched,  shaip-ridged  back,  diffi- 
cult to  load  and  liable  to  galling ;  his  trunk  is  thin,  flabby,  and 
pendulous ;  his  neck  long  and  lean  ;  he  falls  off  behind  ;  and  his 
hide  is  thin.  His  head  is  small,  which  is  a  bad  point  in  any  ele- 
phant ;  his  eye  is  piggish  and  restlesa  His  whole  appearance  is 
unthxifiy  and  no  amount  of  feeding  or  care  makes  him  look  fat 
The  Meerga,  however,  has  his  uses ;  from  his  length  of  leg  and 
lightness  he  is  generally  speedy ;  the  heavier  Koomeriah  is  usually 
dow  and  stately  in  his  paces."* 

In  India^  elephants  still  form  the  most  imposing  feature  of  every 
ceremonial  procession  which  involves  a  display  of  the ''  pride,  pomp 
and  circumstance  **  of  a  native  ruler  or  prince.  Of  all  created  ani- 
mals; the  lordly  elephant  alone  was  bom  to  wear  splendid  trappings 
of  gold  doth  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  howdah  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, a  perfect  diadem  in  itself,  and  carry  princes  upon  his  back. 
At  such  times  the  king  of  beasts  is  fairly  crowned,  and  no  monarch 
in  royal  purple  ever  v^alks  vnth  more  majestic  tread  or  bears  him- 

*  Wild  Beasts  of  India,  p.  84. 
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self  with  more  kingly  dignify  than  ha  Delhi  saw  a  goodly  sight, 
the  like  of  which  will  prohi^ly  never  occur  again,  when  it  beheld 
during  the  Imperial  AaeemUage  of  January  1,  1877,  a  prooesBionof 
elephants,  the  finest  in  all  India,  splendidly  cqwrisoned  and  sur- 
mounted by  magnificent  howdahs,  in  which  sat  the  swarthy  princes 
of  a  score  of  natiye  states^  bedecked  with  the  most  gorgeous  colors 
and  glittering  with  jewels.  On  such  occasions  as  this  the  elephant 
is  in  lus  proper  sphere. 

Aside  from  the  purpose  mentioned  above,  the  trained  dephant 
is  of  great  value  both  to  the  government  and  private  individuals  for 
dragging  timber  in  forests  and  piling  it  at  the  depots^  carrying  and 
drawing  pieces  of  artillery,  and  also  carrying  stores  on  military 
campaigns,  particularly  in  mountainous  region& 

In  1870  the  government  of  Ceylon  imposed  an  export  duty  of 
£20  per  head  on  elephants,  which  has  completely  stopped  the  an- 
nual supply  of  India  from  that  source,  and  caused  a  great  advance 
in  prices  in  the  Madras  and  Bengal  marketa  Since  the  prices  of 
elephants  of  the  same  size  and  age  depend  upon  their  daas,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  more  than  their  relative  value&  In  the  follow- 
ing table  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  ruling  prices  in  India  at 
this  date  (1882)  according  to  sex  and  size,  indicating  the  range  of 
prices  in  each  case. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  in  the  United  States^  elephants  do  not 
figure  either  in  Lord  Mayor^s  processioivi  or  timber  forests,  and  are 
of  value  to  the  showman  only. 


Qoalitj. 


Baby,  during  lint  year 

Female,  four  jean  old 

Female,  seyen  jean  old 

Female,  eleven  jean  old 

Female,  eighteen  jean  old 

Female,  over  twentj-five  jean  old. 

Tusker,  four  jean  old 

Tnsker,  seven  jean  old 

Tusker,  eleven  jean  old 

Tusker,  eighteen  jean  old 

Tusker,  over  twentj-five  jean  old. 
Tusker,  highest  class 


HMshfcift 


Vmc.      IlMh« 

2ito  8  0 

5  6 

6  4 

6  10 

7  8 

8  8 


6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
94  to  10 


6 

4 
0 
6 

4 
0 


VAhMia 


£20  to 
25  to 
60  to 
100  to 
150  to 
200  to 


£40 
85 
75 
150 
175 
276 


60to  80 
100  to  200 
800to  600 
eOOto  800 
800  to  1,200 
1,200  to  2,000 


ValiMiB 


$100,000 
2,500 
8,000 
8,500 
4,000 
4,500 

8,000 
8,600 
4,000 
5,000 
7,000 
16,000 


*  Statement  furnished  bj  Mr.  P.  T.  Bamum. 
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The  elephant  is  the  most  patient  and  obedient  of  all  animals, 
and  by  far  the  most  intelligent.  He  has  more  ability  to  reason 
from  oause  to  effect  than  most  other  animiilfl  of  docile  temperament, 
and  he  i%  beyond  aU  question,  the  most  capable  of  being  taught  and 
the  most  wiUing  to  obey  after  he  has  been  taught  To  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Sanderson,  who  has,  I  presume,  more 
personal  knowledge  of  the  animal  both  tame  and  wild  than  any 
Eoropean  lining,  should  place  so  low  an  estimate  upon  his  mind. 
He  declares  that  ''its  sagacity  is  of  a  veiy  mediocre  description," 
and  also  that  **  its  reasoning  faculties  are  &ff  below  those  of  the  dog, 
and  possibly  other  animala" 

From  this  view,  which  I  think  is  due  to  the  fact  that ''  familiar- 
ity breeds  contempt,"  I  differ  yeiy  widely.  My  acquaintance  with 
tame  elephants  has  created  in  my  mind  a  respect  for  their  intellect- 
nal  qualities  which  I  never  could  have  acquired  in  any  other  way. 
A  trained  dog  or  horse  is  such  a  rarity,  even  among  the  thousands 
of  their  species,  that  it  is  considered  a  proper  object  to  exhibit  at 
a  circua  A  horse  which  will  promptly  back  at  flie  word  of  com- 
mand, or  a  dog  which  will  bark  or  stand  on  its  hind  legs  when  told 
to  do  so,  is  considered  quite  accomplished  ;  but  in  India^  any  well- 
trained  elephant,  at  a  word  or  touch  from  his  driyer,  who  sits  astride 
his  neck,  will  ''hand  up,"  "kneel,"  "speak"  (trumpet),  "salaam" 
(salute  with  his  trunk),  stop,  back,  lie  down,  pull  down  an  obstruct- 
ing branch,  gather  fodder  and  "hand  up  "  to  his  attendant,  torn 
or  lift  a  log,  or  drag  it  by  taking  its  drag-rope  between  its  teeth. 
He  win  also  protect  his  attendants  or  attack  a  common  enemy  with 
fury.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  there  are  in  India  to-day, 
scores  of  captiye  elephants  who  are  capable  of  performing  all  the 
services  enumerated  above.  But  of  course  there  are  many  which 
are  not  so  intelligeni 

Contrast  this  with  the  performances  of  our  most  intelligent 
breed  of  dogs,  the  pointer.  Even  when  taken  young  and  trained 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  they  are  at  best  capable  of 
being  taught  only  a  few  things,  as  to  "  go  on,"  to  "  charge,"  to  go 
in  a  given  direction,  and  retrieve.  The  extreme  difficulty  of 
teaching  a  dog  anything  after  he  has  passed  his  puppy-hood  is  so 
universally  acknowledged  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  familiar  prov- 
erb, "  It  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks."  What  a  strong 
contrast  is  seen  in  the  wild  "  koomeiiah  "  elephant,  caught  when  he 
was  about  sixty  years  old  (by  Mr.  Sanderson),  who  "  was  easily  man- 
aged a  few  days  after  his  capture."    Of  all  animals  in  the  world 
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what  other  would  have  so  quickly  learned  that  mind  is  superior  to 
matter,  that  man  is  master  of  the  dumb  brutes,  or  would  have  suc- 
cumbed so  gracefully  to  the  inevitable  f 

Tniile  staying  at  Sungam,  the  elephant  camp  and  timber  depot 
on  the  A^imaiUigj  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  watch  the  etophanta 
at  work  and  to  learn  something  of  their  management  Ibny  an 
hour  I  spent  in  the  timber  yard,  quite  fascinated  by  the  sight  of 
thoee  giantsat  work.  The  first  work  of  the  elephant  is  in  the  jungle 
where  ttiere  are  no  roads  for  carts.  The  teak-trees  have  been  felled 
and  hewn  into  timbers  from  9  to  12  inches  square  and  16  to  20 
feet  lonig,  with  a  handle  called  a  **  drag-hole  "  at  one  end,  through 
which  the  drag^ope  is  passed  and  made  fast  The  drag-rope  is 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
is  made  by  the  Mulceia  from  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  called  "Taea 
nar "  {Sterculia  vtUoaa).  ISfesse  ropes  are  very  strong,  unaffected 
by  wetting,  but  are  also  quite  sof^  so  that  the  elephants  use  them 
without  injuring  their  lips.  One  end  of  the  rope  is  made  bust  in 
the  drag-hole  of  the  log  to  be  moved,  tbm  elephant  seizes  the  free 
end  with  his  trunk  and  places  it  between  his  huge  molars,  and  with 
the  log  almost  by  his  side  he  bends  his  head  toward  it,  grips  the 
rope  firmly  between  his  teeth,  and  drags  it  along.  II  he  is  a  tusker 
he  puts  the  rope  oyer  his  tusk  next  the  log,  which  gives  him  con- 
siderable leyerage.  When  the  rope  is  about  to  dip  between  Hm 
teeth,  or  the  jaws  begin  to  tire  at  a  critical  moment,  I  have  often 
seen  the  elephant  wrap  his  trunk  tightly  around  the  rope  and  pull 
vigorously  with  it,  apparently  to  assist  his  jaws. 

This  method  of  working  elephants  always  seemed  to  me  a 
heathenish  and  stupid  one,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  charac- 
terized in  any  other  way.  Instead  of  Walking  straight  away  with 
the  log,  as  the  animal  would  undoubtedly  do  in  proper  harness,  the 
poor  beast  is  obliged  to  stop  evexy  fifty  yards  to  rest  his  jaws  and 
neck,  upon  which  the  whole  strain  comes.  It  is  entirely  unnatural 
for  any  animal  to  draw  a  load  from  the  head,  with  its  neck  bent 
around  sideunae,  instead  of  from  the  shoulder  or  the  girtL 

In  turning  square  timber  a  tusker  puts  his  tusks  under  the 
edge,  lifts  upward  and  forward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
and  easily  throws  it  over ;  but  the  female  or  muckna,  having  no 
tusks,  hsa  to  kneel,  place  the  base  of  the  trunk,  not  the  forehead, 
against  the  side  of  the  log,  and  by  a  downward  and  forward  press- 
ure against  the  upper  edge  of  ilie  log,  push  it  over.  In  either 
case  the  work  is  done  in  less  than  a  minute,  if  there  be  no  special 
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difBcolty  to  overcome.  In  the  Sangam  timber  depot,  all  the  work 
of  piling  and  arranging  the  logs  in  regular  order,  at  equal  distanoes 
apart,  with  the  right  side  uppermost,  was  performed  b j  elephants, 
under  the  direction  of  their  mahout&  A  word  of  command,  a  silent 
touch  of  the  hand  or  knee  was  enough.  There  was  no  loud  bawling 
nor  angry  swearing  at  the  laborers,  such  as  would  haye  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  had  they  been  Barbadoes  or  Demerara  negroes,  nor 
was  there  any  insulting  back-talk  or  insubordination,  such  as  those 
abominable  scallawags  are  wont  to  indulge  in.  In  fact,  the  elephants 
worked  like  intelligent  human  beings  of  the  better  sort 

The  elephants  of  the  Forest  Department  were  every  night  al- 
lowed to  run  loose  in  the  jungle  around  the  camp  to  feed  upon  the 
succulent  bamboo  shoots  and  grass,  by  which  they  secured  their 
own  green  fodder,  and  rendered  the  services  of  the  usual  grass-cut* 
ters  tmnecessaiy.     Every  morning    they  were   hunted  up  and 
bronght  in  by  their  mahouts  and  taken  to  the  stream  to  bathe. 
They  were  made  to  lie  down  where  the  water  was  deepest  and  en- 
joy a  full  bath  and  good  washing,  after  which  they  were  ready  for 
breakfiast    Another  attendant  always  remained  in  camp  to  prepare 
the  cooked  food  for  the  herd    The  daily  allowance  of  rice  for  each 
elephant  was  one  maund,  or  twenty-four  pound&    The  entire  daily 
allowance  was  cooked  at  once  in  a  huge  copper  kettle,  and  when 
thoroughly  boiled,  each  elephant's  share  was  made  up  into  four  or 
five  balls  ttie  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  the  whole  breakfast  was  laid 
out  on  a  mat  spread  near  the  kettle.     The  seven  or  eight  elephants 
then  marched  up  and  took  their  places  around  the  mat  facing  in- 
ward, two  on  each  side,  and  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  perfection 
of  **  table-manners,"  stood  still  to  be  waited  upon  in  turn.    One  by 
one,  the  cook  lifted  the  balls  of  rice  and  placed  them  carefully  in 
the  mouths  of  the  elephants,  who  always  gracefully  elevated  iheir 
trunks  while  receiving  them,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  meal 
was  finished.    I  often  assisted  in  this  interesting  performance,  and 
the  huge  auimalfl  never  showed  me  the  least  incivility. 

When  a  mahout  wishes  to  mount  his  elephant,  he  gives  a  word 
of  command,  at  which  the  animal  lifts  one  of  his  fore-feet  and  bends 
it  upward,  the  bare-footed  driver  steps  upon  it  nimbly,  seizes  the 
elephant  by  the  ear  and  scrambles  up  the  foreleg  to  his  place.  On 
account  of  my  thick-soled  shoes,  I  could  not  swarm  up  an  elephant's 
leg  in  that  way,  and  being  without  a  ladder  the  elephants  always 
knelt  to  enable  me  to  reach  the  riding  pad. 

Except  in  forests  like  the  Animallais,  where  there  are  no  culti- 
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Tated  fidcb  to  be  trespassed  upon,  elephants  cannot  be  tamed 
loose  at  night  to  browse  at  will,  but  must  be  famished  with  a  daSj 
sapplj  of  green  fodder,  grasB^  leaTes»  sagar-cane,  or  in  lieu  of  ifaai^ 
dry  fodder,  in  a  smaller  qoantify.  Uie  daily  goTemment  allow* 
anoe  in  Bengal  is  400  poands  of  green  f odder,  or  240  pounds  of 
dry,  while  in  Madras  it  is  only  250  poands  and  125  poands  i«speo- 
tively  for  elephants  of  the  same  size  and  internal  capacity.  Mr. 
Sanderson  has  proven,  by  carefal  experiments  in  feeding  elephants, 
that  the  gOTemment  allowance  in  both  the  Presidencies  is  wholly 
insufficient  for  the  actual  wimts  of  the  animal  He  found  that  dur- 
ing eight  consecutiTe  days,  eight  female  elephants  consamed  a  daOy 
average  of  650  pounds  of  green  fodder  each,  and  a  large  tusker 
consumed  800  pounds  of  the  same  food  in  eighteen  hours.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  aniTnals  had  each  18  pounds  of  grain  daQy. 

The  following  figures  show  the  cost  of  keeping  an  adult  female 
elephant  in  the  Madras  Commissariat  Department,  per  month : 

1  mahout  (driver) 9  Bnpeei. 

1  graflB-cutter. 6 

26  pounds  rioe  per  diem  (30  pounds  per  rupee) 25 

S«lt,  oil,  and  medicines % 

Fodder,  aTorage  monthly  purohase 6 

The  rupee  is  equal  to  about  forty-four  cents  in  gold,  which 
would  make  the  cost  of  keeping  an  elephant  about  |2L12  per 
month  in  our  currency. 

Male  elephants  which  have  passed  the  age  of  puberty,  twenty 
years  or  thereabouts^  are  subject  to  fits  of  "  must^"  or  temporary 
insanity,  when  they  are  not  sufficiently  worked  or  exercised,  and 
sometimes  even  when  they  ara  According  to  all  accounts,  ele* 
phants  of  advanced  age  are  most  subject  to  these  dangerous 
paroxysms,  and  the  fits  vary  in  duration  from  four  or  five  weeks 
to  four  or  five  months.  They  also  vary  in  intensity  from  dull  leth- 
argy in  one  animal,  to  the  most  murderous  fury  in  another.  The  ap- 
proach of  "  must "  is  indicated  by  the  discharge  of  a  peculiar  yellow 
matter  from  a  small  orifice  behind  the  eye,  upon  the  appearance  of 
which  the  elephant  is  closely  watched,  if  not  chained  up  altc^ther. 

An  elephant  in  a  violent  fit  of  ''must"  sometimes  becomes  the 
incarnation  of  murderous  and  destructive  deviltry.  Many  of  the 
so-called  "  rogue  "  elephants  are,  no  doubt,  old  males  who  from 
over-eating  and  lazy  habits  have  been  attacked  by  fits  of  ''  must." 
Sanderson  mentions  an  elephant  at  Mandla,  near  Jubbulpore,  which 
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a  few  years  ago  "  killed  an  immense  number  of  people  "  before  its 
bloody  career  was  ended  by  two  officers. 

In  Mr.   Dawson's  fascinating  Tolume,    "Neilgherry  Sporting 
Eeminiscences,"  there  is  a  vezy  interesting  account  from  the  pen  of 
General  Morgan,  of  the  doings  of  a  ''must"  elephant  at  Mudumallay 
(where  I  did  my  first  bison-shooting),  in  January,  1870.     The  ele- 
phant went  mad,  almost  killed  his  mahout,  and  had  inaugurated  a 
perfect  reign  of  terror  at  the  karkhana  when  General  Morgan  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.   For  fifteen  days  all  work  had  been  stopped, 
and  the  station  was  almost  entirely  deserted.     The  Tddous  brute 
had  smashed  down  huts,  upset  carts,  broken  into  the  writer's  bunga- 
low to  get  at  some  sugar  (I  wish  he  had  caught  Bamasawmy !)  and 
every  person  whom  he  scented  was  immediately  charged,  although 
strange  to  say  no  one  was  killed.     General  Morgan  was  charged 
almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  but  sent  a  bullet  into  the  ani- 
mal's forehead  above  the  brain,  which  caused  him  to  retreat    At 
another  time  it  required  two  bullets  to  stop  a  more  determined 
charge,  upon  receiving  which  the  brute  fled  to  the  jungle.    In  the 
meantime  a  number  of  elephants  were  sent  for,  and  when  they  came, 
ten  days  later,  the  vicious  beast  was  surrounded  and  captured  without 
accident.  General  Morgan'saccountof  theevent  concludes  as  follows : 
**  When  he  broke  loose,  I  asked  the  mahout  how  it  happened,  as 
he  was  nearly  killed  at  the  time.    He  said  :  *  I  was  just  going  to 
mounts  when  he  knocked  me  off  his  foreleg  and  pressed  me  down 
upon  the  ground  across  the  loins  with  hiB  tusk  (he  was  a  muckna). 
I  exclaimed,  "  O  Bama  I  (name  of  the  elephant),  spare  me,  have  piiy 
on  me  I  How  often  have  I  given  you  jaggeiy  (sugar)  and  cocoannt  1 
Have  I  not  ever  been  kind  to  you?    Have  I  ever  defrauded  you  of 
your  just  rights?  O  Bama  I  remember  I  was  always  good  to  you  and 
spare  me  this  time  I "    On  which  Bama  relaxed  the  awful  pressure 
on  my  loins  and  I  got  up,  made  him  a  salaam,  and  walked  away, 
though  I  felt  as  if  my  back  was  broken.'    Apparentiy  the  mahout 
had  treated  him  fairly,  or  certainly  the  elephant  had  never  let  him 
ga     The  cavadie,  or  grass-cutter,  would  have  fared  differently  had 
he  fallen  into  Bama's  hands,  for  the  pain  of  many  a  prod  from  his 
spear  was  fresh  in  Bama's  memory,  and  he  no  sooner  let  go  the 
mahout  than  he  took  up  the  scent  of  the  unfortunate  cavadie,  and 
hunted  him  like  a  dog.    The  man  escaped  that  day  with  difficulty. 
The  elephant  winded  him  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred 
yards,  and  he  was  nearly  caught,  so  that  finally  the  cavadie  had  to 
abandon  the  forest,  and  take  refuge  across  a  river  ten  mUes  away." 
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Oonwionnlly  a  solitary  elephant^  in  nearly  ereiy  caae  a  male, 
takes  to  tearing  down  huts,  malidooaly  destroying  oops  and  kiU- 
ing  people,  by  which  he  speedily  earns  for  himself  the  title  of  '*  a 
rogne.**  Judging  from  what  I  hare  heard  about  such  indinduals> 
I  believe  it  could  be  proven  that  no  elephant  becomes  a  rogue  un* 
less  he  is  suffering  from  some  acute  ailment,  or  else afit  of  ''must."' 
AsportsDian  once  showed  me  a  tusk  he  had  extracted  fitmi  a  funous 
rogue,  the  condition  of  which  aflforded  a  ready  explanation  of  the 
animal's  vicious  temper.  At  some  late  period  of  his  life  a  heavy 
ball  had  been  fired  into  the  base  <rf  his  right  tusk,  shattering  the 
ivoxy,  splitting  the  tusk  and  driving  sharp  splinters  of  it  into  the 
medullary  pulp.  The  pain  must  have  been  exemdating,  and  yet, 
like  human  toothache,  it  could  not  kill. 

An  angry  elephant  usually  kills  a  man  by  treading  or  kneeling 
upon  his  body,  and  crushing  it  to  a  jelly.  Oocasionalfy,  however, 
the  victim  is  subjected  to  still  more  terrible  torture,  as  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Mr.  Sanderson's  work  wiU  show : 

"He  (the  Eakankote  rogue)  had  now  returned,  evidently  not  im- 
proved in  temper,  and  had  marked  his  arrival  by  killing  a  Kuiraba^ 
a  relative  of  one  of  the  trackers  I  had  vnth  me  on  our  late  expedi- 
tion. The  Kurraba  was  surprised  while  digging  roots  in  the  jungle, 
but  would  probably  not  have  been  caught  had  he  been  alone.  Two 
youthful  aborigines  were  vrith  him,  and  it  was  after  putting  them 
up  a  tree,  and  attempting  to  follow,  that  he  vrss  pulled  down  and 
torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  elephant  The  Eurrabas  who  found 
the  body,  said  that  the  elephant  had  held  the  unfortunate  man 
down  with  one  fore-foot^  whilst  with  his  trunk  he  tore  legs  and  arms 
from  their  sockets^  and  jerked  them  to  some  distance.'* 

This  was  the  third  man  killed  by  the  Eakankote  rogue,  who  was 
himself  speedily  hunted  down  and  killed  by  Mr.  Sanderson. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  the  dephant  is  its  swimming 
power.  *With  a  colossal  body  and  legs,  and  vfith  feet  almost  wholfy 
unadapted  to  making  progress  through  the  water,  the  elephant 
swims  better  than  any  other  terrestrial  quadruped.  Upon  this 
point,  Mr.  Sanderson  writes  as  follows : 

'*  A  batch  of  seventy-nine  (elephants)  that  I  despatched  from 
Dacca  to  Barrad^ur,  near  Calcutta,  had  the  Ganges  and  several  of 
its  large  tidal  branches  to  cross.  In  the  longest  swim  they  were  six 
hours  without  touching  the  bottom ;  after  a  rest  on  a  sand-bank, 
they  completed  the  swim  in  three  more.  Not  one  was  lost  I  have 
hewd  of  even  more  remarkable  swims  than  this." 
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The  next  day  after  leaying  Madras,  our  steamer  caOed  at  Pondi- 
oheny,  a  little  comer  of  only  one  hundred  and  se^en  square  miles, 
but  the  largest  of  the  French  possessions  in  India^  which  all  told, 
amount  to  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  six  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  oiiy  of  Pondicherry  is  a  pretty  little  place,  cleaner  and  whiter 
ttan  Madras  and  with  tilie  additional  advantage  over  the  latter  city 
of  having  no  "harbor  works."  We  lay  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea 
a  mile  from  shore,  and  discharged  a  portion  of  our  cargo  into 
the  hea^  masniah  surf-boats  oammon  along  the  shelterless  Ooro- 
mandel  coast 

The  following  day  we  called  at  Negapatam  and  went  through 
the  same  programma  The  sea  was  Tery  rough  and  landing  pas- 
sengers was  no  joke.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  any  one  except 
an  athlete  to  st^  from  a  ship's  ladder  into  a  boat  which  is  rising 
and  fUling  seven  feet,  three  or  four  times  a  minute,  and  if  a  man 
is  inclined  to  be  clumsy  he  had  best  decide  before  starting  whether 
he  prefers  to  fall  on  his  back  or  his  stomach. 

The  morning  after  leaving  Negapatam  found  us  on  the  coast  of 
Oeylon,  the  pearl  of  the  East  Indie&    All  day  we  were  in  sight  of 
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ita  shore  line  of  golden  yellow  sand  Ijing  below  a  bright  green 
fringe  of  palm-trees,  while  the  forest-dad  summits  of  the  mountains 
loomed  up  far  in  the  interior.  The  narrow  channel  which  separateB 
the  mainland  of  India  from  Ceylon  at  Faumben  is  too  shallow  hy 
about  ten  feet  to  allow  ocean  steamers  to  pass  through,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  sail  three  quarters  way  around  the  island  to  reach 
Colombo.  No  one  erer  had  a  better  opporhmity  to  "  scent  the 
spicy  perfume  of  the  cinnamon  gardens "  at  long  range  than  did 
we  on  that  occasion,  but  a  stone  image  could  not  have  feuled  more 
utterly  to  detect  anything  of  the  kind. 

For  years  and  years,  until  the  absurdity  has  become  bald  with 
age,  haa^it  been  asserted  as  a  fact  that  the  spice-laden  breezes  from 
Ceylon  proclaim  the  presence  of  the  island  to  voyagers  miles  at  sea, 
and  some  writers  haye  eyen  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  they 
noticed  the  aroma  of  the  breezes  before  sighting  land.  It  is  time 
this  dear  old  delusion  should  be  given  up. 

My  first  impressions  of  Colombo  were  never  received.  Earfy  in 
the  morning  while  I  was  eagerly  anticipating  the  delightful  experi- 
ence of  steaming  up  to  the  dtj  and  landing  in  Ceylon  ''at  last," 
my  head  began  to  ache,  cold  waves  began  to  sweep  up  and  down 
my  back,  my  throat  began  to  fire  up  and  I  was  soon  shivering  as 
though  the  equator  had  no  existence.  By  the  time  we  came  to  an- 
chor it  was  the  fever's  innings,  and  my  only  thought  was  to  get 
ashore  and  find  a  hotel 

"When  I  landed  on  the  jetty  I  was  half-blinded  with  the  pain  in 
my  head ;  my  brain  was  dizzy,  and  I  was  as  sick  at  the  stomach  as  a 
drunken  man.  I  looked  and  acted  so  much  like  one  that  the  na- 
tives said,  "Look  !  look  I  the  gentleman  is  drunk  I "  and  immedi- 
ately collected  around  me  to  see  the  fun.  A  native  poUoeman  hov- 
ered obligingly  near,  to  assist  me  or  take  me  in  charge  as  the  case 
might  require,  and  from  his  actions  I  could  not  tell  which  thought 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  But  the  thought  of  being  in  Ceylon 
braced  me  up,  and  I  presently  crawled  to  a  cool  and  comforUUe 
hotel,  where  I  went  to  bed  and  enjoyed  my  fever  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  comfort 

The  best  physician  in  Colombo  was  Dr.  "White,  the  ArtiUeiy 
Surgeon,  although,  by  a  strange  coincidence  his  house  stands  with 
a  hospital  on  one  side  and  a  graveyard  on  the  other.  I  sent  for 
him  without  delay,  and  without  delay  he  came,  and  told  me  I  had 
best  take  a  trip  home  (to  England),  in  order  to  get  the  fever  out  of 
my  Efystem.    I  replied  that  such  a  calamity  was  not  to  be  thought 
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o^  and  he  must  cure  me  on  the  spoi  In  five  minutes  he  wrote  a 
prescription  which  proved  the  death-blow  of  my  fever.  It  came 
the  next  day  and  took  leave  of  me  forever,  after  having  stack  to 
me  faithfoUj  for  nearly  seven  months  and  floored  me  sixteen  times. 
The  Doctor  advised  me  to  keep  out  of  the  jungles  for  a  month  or 
two»  and  remain  dose  by  the  sesi,  or  upon  it  if  possible  for  that 
length  of  time.  I  followed  his  advice  to  the  letter,  my  fever  was 
efiTectually  stamped  out  in  four  weeks,  and  my  former  energy  re- 
turned in  full  force.  The  prescription  which  wrought  my  salvation 
I  will  record  here  for  the  benefit  of  sufiEering  humoniiy  in  the  East 
Indies.     It  is  as  follows : 

9.  Qain.  Balph.  (Bulpliate  of  quinine) S  j.  * 

liiq.  stryohn.  (Liquor  strjohnie) 1 1. 

Tinot  card.  00.  (Tinoture  of  cardamom,  compound) 5  iv. 

Aoid.  BulplL  dil.  (Dilute  sulphuric  add) 3  ij. 

Aqua  (Water  in  quantity  sufficient  to  make) ad  J  xij. 

M.  ft  Mist 

Half  a  wine-glassful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  daj. 

Colombo  is  by  all  odds  the  most  beautiful  city  1  have  ever  seen 
in  the  tropica  Of  course,  parts  of  the  Pettah,  or  native  quarter, 
are  wholly  uninviting,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  every  oriental  city, 
and  I  leave  them  out  of  consideration.  But  take  first,  if  you 
please,  the  aristocratic  section  called  the  Fort^  perched  by  itself  on 
a  little  peninsula  formed  by  Colombo  Lake  and  the  sea„  standing 
proudly  aloof  from  the  Pettah.  Here  cluster  nearly  all  the  Gbvem* 
ment  buildings,  the  banks^  the  hotels^  all  the  European  shops  and 
the  high-class  native  ones.  The  streets  are  beautifully  dean  and 
smooth,  well  shaded  by  tulip-trees  (ITiespesia  popiUnea),  and  at  the 
intersection  of  the  two  principal  ones  there  stands  a  tall,  square 
tower,  or  campanile,  in  the  top  of  which  is  the  Colombo  lights  and 
directly  under  it  the  town  deck  From  the  lower  end  of  the  Fort 
there  stretches  away  toward  the  south  in  a  dear  undulating  sweep 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  finest  esplanade  in  the  world.  Why  it 
IB  stigmatized  with  such  an  abominable  name  as  QnHle  Face,  I  have 
been  wholly  unable  to  divine,  and  therefore,  suppose  that  name  was 
given  it  for  some  strategic  purpose.    People  will  tell  you  it  "  &ces 

*  The  aboTe  is  the  quantity  of  quinine  called  for  in  the  druggist's  copj  of 
the  original  prescription,  bat  the  amount  (one  ounce)  is  so  great  as  to  lead  one 
to  believe  that  one  drachm  is  the  quantity  intended.  In  making  up  the  rem- 
edy I  would  advise  the  substitution  of  the  latter  quantity,  as  the  former  is 
palpably  a  copyist's  error.  W.  T.  H. 
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Oane^"  bat  it  does  no  sooh  thing ;  it  iMses  Aden.  It  is  long  and 
lather  narrow  in  plaoee*  with  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  lake  on 
the  other.  It  is  simply  an  open  stretch  of  gently-rolling,  smooth, 
green  lawn,  without  a  sign  of  a  f ence»  a  gnmlled  footpath,  tree, 
ahmb^  or  even  the  ineTitaUe  marble  statoe.  There  is  nothing 
haokneyed  about  it  It  is  as  free  as  the  air,  and  you  may  walk 
across  it^  or  gallop  OTsr  it  on  horseback  to  your  heart's  content 

In  the  evening  toward  sunset  the  wealthy  Europeans  drive 
round  and  round  this  beautiful  Esplanade  in  their  best  turnouts, 
to  enjoy  the  balmy  breeces;  and  the  Europeans  who  are  not 
wealthy  walk  out,  and  sit  on  the  benches  along  the  shore.  Some- 
how I  always  preferred  the  benchea  To  me  there  was  a  world  of 
quiet  enjoyment  in  sitting  there  alone,  watching  the  son  as  it  sank 
dowly  into  the  sea,  the  tiny  sail-boats  of  the  fishermen  gliding  by 
as  they  sought  the  harbor ;  the  calm,  blue  sea^  stretching  in  wide 
expanse  before  me,  and  the  surf  creeping  up  the  sand  at  my  feet 

The  view  of  Colombo  from  the  dock  tower  is  fall  of  exquisite 
beauty,  particularly  when  looking  south.  Along  the  boundary  of 
the  Fort  stands  a  zig-zag  row  of  five  long,  two-story,  many  win- 
dowed, pale  yellow  buildings,  dean  and  handsome,  which  are  the 
military  barradcs.  Immediately  beyond  them  stretches  the  Es- 
planade with  the  Hospital  on  the  left,  the  Olub  House  fairly  tres- 
passing on  the  green  sward  farther  down,  while  at  the  lower  end  is 
the  Galle  Face  Hotel,  embowered  in  a  beautifal  grove  of  cocoanut 
trees.  Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  with  the  Esplanade  for  its 
western  shore,  lies  Slave  Lake,  a  body  of  water  many  acres  in  ex- 
tent but  with  such  a  wonderfully  irregular  shape,  and  so  many 
sinuosities  of  shore-line  that  one  cannot  obtain  anything  like  a 
comprehensive  view  of  it  except  from  a  height  Its  southern  shore 
curves  in  and  out  and  all  about;  but  a  well-kept  carriage-drive 
winds  along  its  entire  length,  patiently  following  all  the  curves, 
leading  past  shady  bimgalows  surrounded  by  well-kept  grounds 
full  of  cocoanut-trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  beautiful  plants  found 
only  in  the  tropics  or  in  hot-house&  No  drive  can  be  more  de- 
lightful than  that  around  the  lake  about  sunsei^  the  time  when  all 
hot  countries  are  the  most  enjoyable. 

Beyond  the  lake,  toward  the  southeast^  lie  the  Cinnamon  Qar- 
dens,  the  Museum,  wide  streets  and  the  airy  bungalows  of  the 
wealthy  European  officials  and  merchants.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  city  is  embowered  in  cocoanut-trees,  and  the  ground 
is  nearly  everywhere  carpeted  with  green  grass.    What  a 
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contrast  is  this  genome  luxuriance  of  vegetation  to  the  parched 
and  barren  landscapes  of  famine-stricken  Madras  ! 

East  of  the  Fort  lies  the  native  town,  extending  in  a  vast  semi- 
drole  from  the  edge  of  the  inner  harbor  around  Slave  Lake  to  the 
seashore  below  the  Oalle  Face  Hotel  The  Pettah  is  well-built  but 
crowded  of  course,  and  in  the  quarter  where  the  principal  shops 
are,  the  streets  are  thronged  with  people  and  bullock  carts.  To 
the  north  lies  the  inner  harbor,  where  the  small  native  craft  Ue  in 
flfaallow  water.  From  the  seaward  extremity  of  the  Fort  peninsula, 
a  long  arm  of  concrete  is  being  slowly  pushed  northward  out  into 
the  deep  water,  to  increase,  by  one  skilful  stroke,  both  the  size  of 
the  harbor  and  the  depth  of  it^  by  enclosing  behind  the  breakwater 
a  portion  of  the  open  sea.  Toward  the  west  we  look  down  upon  a 
mass  of  huge  bowlders  and  masses  of  rock  lying  along  the  beach, 
against  which  the  surf  dashes  unceasingly  with  showers  of  silvery 
qxray.  Beyond  these  stretch  the  calm  blue  waters  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  dotted  with  white  sails  of  fishing-boats,  until,  at  the  distant 
horizon,  the  blue  of  the  sky  blends  with  that  of  the  sea. 

A  walk  through  the  Fort  reminds  the  traveller  that  he  is  in 
contact  with  a  different  class  of  people  and  a  different  language 
from  anything  he  has  met  in  Hindustan.  The  language  of  South- 
em  India  (Tamil)  is  spoken  in  portions  of  Northern  Oeylon,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  native  inhabitants  are  Singhalese,  and  speak  a  language 
known  by  the  same  name  as  that  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Here  for  the  first  time  in  our  journey  eastward  we  meet  with  the 
sarong,  which  is  universally  worn  by  the  Malays,  and  one's  first 
thought  is  that  the  fashion  was  originally  borrowed  from  them. 

The  average  Singhalese  gentleman  is  a  curiosity,  so  far  as  his 
"  get-up  "  is  concerned.  Instead  of  pantaloons  he  wears  about  two 
yards  of  doth,  either  plain  or  figured,  white  or  colorecl,  wound 
tightly  around  his  legs  from  his  waist  down  to  his  feet,  held  either 
by  a  belt  at  the  waist  or  by  rolling  the  edge  under. 

This  primitive  petticoat  lacks  all  the  good  features  of  the  mod- 
em garment  and  possesses  not  a  soUtaiy  advantage  over  trowser& 
Unlike  the  sarong  of  the  Malay,  which  is  worn  quite  short  in  com- 
parison, this  antiquated  "  pull  back  "  reaches  to  the  shoes. 

Its  small  circumference  destroys  all  the  freedom  of  the  lower 
limbs  so  necessary  to  a  man,  and  compels  the  wearer  to  take  short 
miDcing  steps  like  a  girL  The  meanest  thing  I  remember  doing 
in  Ceylon  was  to  inveigle  two  Singhalese  gentlemen  into  climbing 
a  high  picket  fence.    I  climbed  it  first,  to  show  them  how,  and  for 
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the  next  few  miniitee  was  inie/omtj  intereeted  in  watdiing  their 
g7mna8tic&  In  faixnesB  to  them  I  reoofd  the  fMst  that  thflj  got 
OTer! 

Beeidea  the  aanmg;  the  gentleman  af oraaaid  weara  hia  hair  ymj 
long,  oombs  it  atnight  baek»  coila  it  np  at  the  back  of  hia  head  and 
catchee  it  with  a  high  tartoiaoeheB  comb.  He  wean  ear-ringa  alao, 
haa  at  beet  a  Yerj  aoanty  beard,  and  if  he  ia  a  beardleaa  boy  yoa 
|wiU  be  very  i^t  to  think  him  an  nncommonfy  pretty  girl  for  a 
native.  The  men  are,  aa  a  role,  much  better  looking  than  the 
women,  the  hitter  being  more  maaenhne  in  general  appearanoa 

A  Tiait  to  the  native  coiioeity  ahopa  on  the  Fort  ia  fall  of  in- 
terest With  but  one  exception,  they  are  all  kept  by  Moormen, 
who  are  easQy  distingaiahed  by  their  bri^t  red  caftana,  their 
ahayen  head%  and  their  anxiety  to  cheat  erery  stranger.  The  un- 
initiated trareUer  ahonld  beware  of  eyery  man  in  Colombo  or  Galle 
who  haa  hia  head  ahayed  and  wears  upon  it  a  tall,  rimless  straw 
hat^  resembling  an  inverted  flower-pot  soiEBzing  from  an  overdose 
of  decorative  art 

The  shops  of  these  worthies  contain  carved  ivozy  and  ebony 
elephants,  ebony  canes  also  elaborately  carved,  beautiful  paper 
weights  made  of  elephant's  teeth  sawn  into  sections  and  polidied ; 
chessmen  of  carved  ivozy  and  sandalwood  boxes  (from  China) ; 
tortoise-shell  work-boxes^  watch-chaina^  combs,  jewel  caskets  of 
porcupine  quills,  ebony  wood  and  ivozy ;  and  precious  stones  of 
poor  quality  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Even  the  best  of  Ceylon 
native  carving  is  dumsQy  done,  and  is  not  fit  to  compare  with  that 
of  the  Chinesa 

A  visit  to  the  business  quarter  of  the  Pettah  reveals  a  long 
row  of  shops  packed  closely  together,  substantially  built  and  well 
stocked  with  all  the  common  European  articles  used  in  the  tropics, 
and  arranged  quite  in  European  style.  I  was  surprised  at  the  ex- 
tensive variety  of  goods  to  be  found  in  many  of  them,  and,  taken 
altogether,  they  were  unusually  well  appointed  for  ziative  storea 
There  are  no  petty  bazaars  here  with  impudent  Madrasees  bawling 
out  at  you  as  you  pass  quietiy  along,  "You  want  buy  socks?" 
"What  you  want?" 

The  stores  of  the  Chetties  who  deal  in  rice  are  fall  of  grain 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  it  seems  a  sin  that  those  old  fellows 
should  be  able  to  make  such  piles  of  money  as  they  do,  and  not 
know  how  to  spend  it.  A  fat  old  Chetty,  with  his  mouth  running 
over  with  betel  juice,  a  fifty-cent  turban  on  his  head,  naked  to  the 
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umist,  and  displaying  a  breast  as  Iiairy  as  Esau's,  whom  a  stranger 
would  not  suspect  of  being  able  to  buy  a  hen  and  chickens,  will  sit 
down  and  sign  his  name  to  a  check  on  the  Oriental  Bank  for  fifty 
thousand  rupees  as  cahnly  as  I  would.  But  the  similarity  would 
end  there,  for  he  would  get  the  money,  and  I  would  ''get  left" 

My  reception  by  the  Gbvemment  authorities  at  Colombo  was 
of  a  highly  characteristic  nature,  and  I  am  tempted  to  record  it  as 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  aggravation  a  traveller  is  sometimes  forced 
to  endure.  The  incident  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  other  natural- 
ists who  intend  to  visit  Ceylon. 

When  Professor  Ward  and  I  were  in  London  we  looked  up  the 
question  of  alcoholic  supplies  in  the  East  Indies,  and  upon  being 
informed  that  methylated  spirits  (alcohol  charged  with  methylic 
acid  to  render  it  forever  imfit  for  drinking  in  any  way),  by  virtue 
of  its  character,  entered  all  ports  free  of  duty,  the  Professor  pur- 
chased ninety-six  gallons  of  it  at  8s.  2d  per  gallon,  or  seventy-six 
cents.  Thirty-six  gallons  were  shipi)ed  to  Colombo,  care  of  Messrs. 
liCe,  Hedges  &  Co.,  to  await  my  arrival,  and  the  remainder  was  sent 
to  Singapore.  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  this  spirits  was  of  greater 
strength  than  anything  procurable  in  Ceylon,  and  was  to  be  used 
in  preserving  fishes,  small  reptiles,  and  crustacean& 

The  case  of  spirits  lay  in  the  Custom  House  until  I  reached 
Colombo,  when  it  so  happened  it  was  cleared  by  our  agents,  at  my 
request  of  course,  while  I  was  off  for  a  few  day's  shooting. 

Imagine  my  horror  to  find  upon  returning  that  the  customs  au- 
thorities had  levied  an  import  duty  of  six  rupees  per  gallon  ($2.70) 
on  the  spirits,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  good  alcohol,  and  of  course 
Heesr&  Lee,  Hedges  &  Co.  had  paid  it  It  amounted  to  the  neat 
little  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  rupees,  or  over  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  case  was  in  my  })06se88ion. 

I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  editor  of  the  Geylon 
Observer  with  a  statement  of  the  circumstances,  and  he  immediately 
assured  me  that  some  one  had  blundered ;  that  the  authorities  cer- 
tainly could  not  intend  to  give  me  so  hostile  a  reception  ;  and  that 
without  doubt,  a  proper  representation  of  the  case  to  the  Qovemor 
would  procure  a  rebate  of  the  amount  charged  Our  agents  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  Accordingly  I  went  to  see  the  Collector  of 
Customs,  Mr.  W.  D.  HaOiday,  who,  when  he  had  heard  my  state- 
ment, gruffly  remarked : 

«  Might  write  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  about  it ;  that's  all  the 
advice  I  can  give  you ;  good  day." 
16 
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And  with  a  majestiieiraTe  of  the  hand,  I  was  diamiiwftd  from  the 
preaenoe  of  the  most  bearish  and  uneiTil  EngliBhinan  I  eter  saw. 
I  then  called  upon  the  acting  Colonial  Secretaxy  who  was  ^eiy 
conrteoQg  indeed,  and  after  explaining  the  matter,  I  left  with  him 
a  f onnal  petition  addieeaed  to  the  Cdonial  Secretaxy,  ^diich  stated 
the  pnipoee  for  which  the  spirits  had  been  imported,  and  asked 
him  to  sanction  a  rebate  of  mjmpees.  In  a  week  an  answer  came, 
saying  the  Oovemor  was  unable  to  comply  with  my  request 

Mr.  Ferguson  asked  me  one  day  concerning  the  result^  and  I 
showed  him  a  copy  of  my  letter,  and  the  reply  to  it  His  first  ex- 
clamation was  ''What  a  shame ! "  and  he  declared  he  would  let  the 
people  know  just  how  I  had  been  treated.  Hedidsa  Theneztday 
there  appeared  in  his  paper  (the  CeyUm  Obfenxr)  a  scathing  article 
headed,  "Gourteey  to  an  American  Naturalist  visiting  Ceylon  :  The 
Ceylon  Ooremment  at  Fault :  Who  is  to  Blame  f  from  which  I 
must  quote  the  following  paragraph : 

"  So,  the  Ceylon  Goyemment  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  in  protect- 
ing the  interests  and  revenue  of  the  public,  to  mulct  an  American 
naturalist  Tinting  the  island  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
rupees,  for  the  spirits  used  in  preserving  his  specimens !  Such  a 
thing  has  surely  not  happened  in  the  history  of  the  colony  before 
this  time.  If  the  Legislatare  were  sitting  we  should  press  for  an 
explanation,  for  the  precedent  which  has  been  followed,  or  for  the 
regulation  which  prevents  His  Excellency  the  Governor  using  his 
discretion  in  a  remission  of  duly  in  a  matter  where  the  promotion 
of  'science,  of  international  good  feeling,  of  ordinaiy  courtesy  and 
consideratiDn  for  a  stranger  and  naturalist^  so  especially  called  for 
the  step.  So  far  as  our  exi>erience  goes,  this  is  certainly  not  the 
plan  usually  followed  by  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  Governments  in 
the  case  of  scientific  visitors^  and  we  heartily  regret  the  blunder — ^to 
say  the  least — ^which  has  been  committed." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  leading  journal  in  Ceylon.  All 
the  other  papers^  except  one,  commented  upon  the  matter  in  the 
same  tone,  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  unmistakably 
that  the  action  of  the  authorities  was  universally  condenmed  as  be- 
ing utterly  stupid  and  inexcusable.  The  regulation  fixing  a  high 
rate  of  duty  upon  dear  alcohol,  according  to  its  strength,  is  designed 
to  protect  the  revenue,  and  to  protect  the  people  against  the  im- 
portation of  strong  alcohol  to  be  used  in  adulterating  liquors,  and 
in  manufacturing  vile  stuff  By  no  known  process  can  poisonous 
methylated  spirits  be  rendered  fit  to  use  for  drinking^  purposes,  or 
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eyen  for  adulterating  liquor,  and  while  aloohol  is  eTerywhere  heavily 
taxed,  the  former  passes  duty  free.  It  was  exceedingly  annoying 
that  I  should  be  compelled  to  pay  an  import  duly  of  four  hundred 
per  cent,  and  had  I  only  known  in  time,  I  woi:dd  have  kept  my 
rupees  and  left  the  case  of  spirits  in  the  Custom  House  till  dooms- 
day. I  tried  to  get  the  authorities  to  take  it  back,  return  my  four 
hundred  per  cent  duty,  and  have  the  case  sold  as  unclaimed  They 
"  couldn't  do  it"  Would  they  receive  it  back,  return  the  duty,  and 
let  me  ship  it  to  Singapore  ?  "  Couldn't  do  it"  I  then  offered,  if 
they  would  return  my  rupees  to  take  the  unlucky  case  of  spirits 
through  the  Custom  House,  and  bury  it  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the 
back  yard  where  it  wouldn't  smell  bad:  Still  they  "  couldn't  do  ii" 
Could  they  if  I  would  erect  a  tombstone  over  it,  and  a  monument 
to  its  memory  in  the  square  ?  No.  They  ''  couldn't  do  ii"  They 
had  those  rupees,  and  they  meant  to  keep  them. 

To  many  men  a  hundred  dollars  is  a  mere  trifle,  but  to  a  natoral- 
iflt  in  the  field  it  means  quite  a  goodly  collection  of  rare  and  valu- 
able specimens.  Unless  such  a  man  has  a  million  to  back  him  he 
cannot  go  about  spending  money  recklessly  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  He  always  longs  to  do  five  times  as  much 
as  he  has  means  to  accomplish,  and  does  not  have  a  dollar  to  spend 
unnecessarily.  Ten  chances  to  one  he  spends  more  money  than  he 
has,  and  is  compelled  to  borrow  funds  to  get  home  vrith. 

Just  here  I  wish  to  record  the  opinion  that  no  country  has  any 
business  to  exact  custom-house  duties  on  the  scientific  apparatus, 
outfit,  or  supplies  of  any  kind  carried  by  a  travelling  naturalist  or 
scientific  investigator,  either  great  or  sznalL  The  expenses  of  all 
such  persons  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible,  and  both  govern- 
ments and  corporations  should  take  pleasure  in  making  exceptions  in 
their  favor.*  The  unavoidable  expenses  of  such  traveUers  are  al- 
ways heavy ;  they  usually  receive  smaD  pay  for  their  labors,  if,  in- 
deed, they  receive  anything  at  all ;  and  their  plans  always  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  their  pursa  Moreover,  the  visit  of  every  hard-work- 
ing naturalist  to  a  foreign  country  is  very  apt  to  result  beneficially 
to  the  place  visited — even  though  the  benefit  be  small  and  long  de- 
layed   At  all  events  the  traveller  is  certain  to  leave  a  good  portion 

*  The  0.  H.  Mallory  line  of  steamshipB  plying  between  Oalveston,  Texas, 
and  New  York,  carry  all  boxes  of  Natural  History  specimens  at  half  rates,  and 
transship  them  in  New  York  free  of  charge.  Is  there  any  reason  why  all 
Bteamship  lines  should  not  do  the  same  ?  The  effect  upon  our  mnaeoms  woald 
be  a  tremendous  increase  in  specimens  of  all  kinds. 
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of  hia  hard  caah  behind  him,  and  he  takea  none  of  the  oonnti/s 
wealth  away. 

When  a  collecting  naturalist  makes  a  tour  through  the  Indies, 
either  East  or  West,  and  visits  a  number  of  colonies,  it  is  yery  dis- 
couraging to  hare  to  pay  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  duty  on  his 
guns  and  outfit  erery  two  or  three  monthsi  There  is  no  sense  or 
justice  in  mtMng  such  an  individual  pay  duty  on  articles  he  is  go- 
ing to  use  in  a  place  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  and  then  cany 
away  with  him  again.  A  traveller  does  not  visit  a  colony  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  an  auction  sale  of  second-hand  goods,  neither 
does  he  give  away  all  his  effects. 

In  this  case  Uiere  should  be  special  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  traveller  and  naturalist  ''But,'' said  an  editor  to  me  in 
Demerara,  "we  can't  legislate  for  the  odd  man."  A  government 
with  common  sense  can  legislate  for  the  odd  man,  and  some  do  it 
Venezuela  can  do  it  and  has  done  it  With  all  her  failings,  she  is 
able  to  teach  her  enlightened  colonial  neighbors  a  lesson  which  as 
yet  they  are  too  dull  to  leam.  There  is  a  special  act  which  provides 
that  all  naturalists  visiting  Venezuela  shall  be  allowed  to  import 
their  entire  outfit  and  supplies  free  of  duty,  and  when  we  arrived 
at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  where  everything  is  snlqect  to  duty,  spirits  and 
firearms  in  particular,  our  boxes  and  barrels  were  not  even  opened 
We  imported  a  barrel  of  salt^  which  under  any  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  declared  contraband  and  confiscated,  and  a  barrel 
of  spirits  which  could  easQy  have  been  used  for  drinking  purposes. 
The  authorities  showed  us  every  courtesy  during  our  stay,  and  we 
were  careful  not  to  abuse  our  piivilegea 

Now,  mark  the  contrast !  IVom  the  Orinoco  we  returned  to 
Trinidad,  where  three  months  previous  we  had  purchased  our  cask 
of  rum.  We  returned  withit  full  of  fishes,  turtles,  eels  and  snakes^ 
and  the  astute  custom-house  inspector  would  not  allow  us  to  take  it  to 
the  hotel  unless  we  paid  duty  on  the  spirits  around  the  dead  ammalal 

We  were  obliged  to  repack  the  cask,  so  we  did  it  in  the  Custom 
House.  Alcoholic  specimens  are  vile-smelling  objects  at  best,  and, 
before  we  got  through  we  had  our  revenge.  At  Demerara,  we 
could  not  take  our  guns  into  the  colony  for  a  month's  collecting 
without  paying  $8  duty  on  them.  By  a  strange  coinddenoe,  Sir 
James  Longden,  who,  as  Qovemor  of  Ceylon,  exacted  the  outrage- 
ous duty  on  my  methylated  spirits,  was  Oovemor  of  British  Guiana 
in  1876,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  when  they  found  it  '*  impossible  to 
legislate  for  the  odd  man." 
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Although  the  authorities  at  Colombo  gave  me  a  very  hostile  re- 
ception, its  aggravating  efiEect  was  more  than  oounterbaloQced  by 
the  kind  courtesies  I  received  from  aU  the  private  individuals  and 
business  firms  with  which  I  had  anything  to  do.  Indeed,  I  received 
favors  in  Ceylon  which,  under  the  same  circomstances,  I  might  have 
sought  in  vain  in  most  of  the  States  at  home. 

I  took  up  quarters  at  the  old  Sea  Tiew  Hotel,  the  smallest  in 
the  city  kept  by  Europeans,  but  it  was  cosy  and  comfortable  and 
jost  the  place  for  me  to  carry  on  my  work  to  the  beet  advantage. 
It  occupies  the  finest  hotel  site  in  Colombo,  standing,  as  it  does, 
vnthin  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Flagstaff  battery,  dose  to  the  sea. 
The  elevation  is  about  forty  feet,  which  affords  a  beautif ol  bird's- 
eye  view,  like  that  from  a  ship's  maintop.    Day  and  night  a  delicious 
sea-breeze  swept  through  my  sunny  Httle  room,  and  from  my  vein- 
dow  I  looked  out  upon  the  surf  dashing  against  the  rocky  reef  or 
tumbling  upon  the  sandy  shore  farther  down ;  at  the  fieet  of  ouir 
rigger  fishing  canoes  which  sailed  by  every  morning  like  a  vast 
fiook  of  white-winged  guUs,  and  came  scudding  back  every  night 
laden  vnth  their  prey ;  at  the  movements  of  the  huge  ocean  steam- 
ers as  they  steamed  up  from  Point  de  Galle,  and  away  again — all 
of  which  formed  a  delightfol  panorama  full  of  moving  figures,  with 
a  vast  sheet  of  calm  blue  sea  for  a  background.    At  night  I  was 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  soft  music  of  the  surf  breaking  gently  on  the 
shore  and  swishing  up  over  the  pebbles,  and  at  five  o'clock,  in  the 
*  morning  I  was  nearly  bounced  out  of  bed  by  the  deafening  report 
of  the  time-gun,  fired,  seemingly,  just  by  my  ear.    The  gun  might 
as  well  have  been  fired  from  my  window  ledge  so  far  as  I  veas  con- 
cerned, for  it  was  only  sixly  yards  away,  at  the  Flagstaff  battery, 
but,  although  it  used  to  startle  me  considerably  at  first,  I  became 
so  accustomed  to  the  explosion  after  a  while  that  it  utterly  failed  to 
waken  me.    Such  is  the  force  of  habit 

As  soon  as  I  got  fairly  over  my  last  touch  of  jungle  fever,  I  set 
to  work  collecting,  and  from  that  time  forward  VTas  busy  vidth 
specimens  from  daylight  till  dark.  I  rented  two  rooms  upon  the 
ground  floor  of  the  hotel,  opening  upon  the  paved  quadrangle,  and 
there  I  held  high  carnival  with  specimens  of  all  kinds.  I  had 
reached  a  locality  where  large  land  animals  were  not  so  numerous 
as  in  India^  but  where  fishes^  reptiles,  shells,  corals,  and  marine  in- 
vertebrates abounded,  and  to  these  I  turned  my  attention  almost 
wholly. 

In  places  where  natives  are  numerous  and  cheap,  a  collector  al- 
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^rays  finds  it  more  profitable  to  buy  wbftterer  small  specimeiis  can 
be  caught  and  brought  to  him,  than  to  go  out  and  try  to  make  all 
the  captures  himsell  When  the  gentlemen  of  leisure  are  once  well 
interested,  and  made  to  believe  they  are  making  money  without 
working  for  it — for  coUeoting  is  usually  regarded  as  mere  play — 
they  will  ransack  the  country  over  for  whatever  is  required.  The 
best  way  to  get  natives  started  at  coUeoting  is  to  say  nothing  about 
one's  wants  or  intentions,  but  put  on  old  clothes  and  go  out  to  some 
promising  spot  When  the  people  see  a  white  man  wading  after 
turtles  in  a  muddy  pond,  or  plodding  along  the  sea-shore  after 
shells,  star-fishes,  or  echinoderms^  or  digging  crabs  out  of  the  sand, 
they  are  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  thing  at  once.  When  they 
find  that  the  crab-digger  has  money  in  lus  pockets,  and  will  give  it 
for  such  **  trash,"  they  set  to  work  at  once  and  collect  whatever  will 
fetch  the  most  money.  I  have  often  been  amused  at  the  way  the 
West  India  n^;roes  take  hold  of  such  work.  A  collector  may  be 
carrying  home  a  basket  of  squirming  and  crawling  specimens  after 
a  Kvely  day's  work  in  the  field,  when  an  astonished  darkey  bresks 
in  upon  his  meditations  viith: 

''Oh,  boys,  lookee  dahl  Ho  I  ho  I  hoi  See  what  dat  man  got^ 
hey  I    Say,  boss,  d'ye  want  to  buy  any  mo'  o'  dem  air  critters?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  all  I  can  get,"  vnll  be  the  reply. 

''Why,  lawdy-massy!  man,  I  kin  git  you  'osts  o'  dem  air. 
How  much  you  give  f o'  dem  ?  " 

"  I  will  pay  you  a  fair  price." 

OS  they  go,  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  but  they 
will  be  almost  sure  to  bring  in  something,  either  good  or  bad. 
The  news  is  quickly  spread  that  "a  man  at  the  hotel  is  buying 
snakes  and  things,"  after  which  he  soon  has  enough  to  do  in  buy- 
ing and  caring  for  what  is  brought  in,  and  giving  directions  about 
what  else  is  wanted. 

One  morning  about  sunrise,  I  dressed  for  rough  work,  and,  tak- 
ing with  me  a  coolie  and  a  basket^  started  for  the  reef  of  rocks 
along  the  shore  in  front  of  the  battery.  There  is  nearly  alvmys 
something  for  the  naturalist  in  such  places,  often  a  good  deal,  and 
the  examination  is  sure  to  afford  a  series  of  pleasant  surprise& 
On  the  sheltered  side  of  the  rocks  we  visited,  or  dovm  in  the  hollow 
crevices  between  the  huge  bowlders  which  were  piled  up  along  the 
shore,  we  found  scores  of  black-spined  echini  sticking  tightly  to  the 
rocks,  in  such  situations  that  the  incoming  surf  submerged  them 
one  moment,  and,  receding  the  next,  left  them  for  the  time,  almost 
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liigh  and  dry.  The  litUe  animals  dting  bj  means  of  the  converg- 
ing q^iines  on  their  under  surface,  and  to  get  them  off  it  was  neces- 
sary to  work  the  point  of  a  screw-driver  under,  and  pry  at  them 
patiently  until  the  spines  were  loosened  from  the  rock,  and  the 
fragile  animals  came  off  without  being  damaged 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  large  specimens  without  getting  wet 
in  the  surf,  so  it  was  well  we  came  prepared.  There  was  a  strong 
breeze  blowing,  and  the  surf  was  much  higher  than  usual,  which  at 
times  made  our  task  somewhat  interesting.  One  moment  I  would 
be  working  away  among  the  bare  rocks,  and  the  next  the  surf  would 
come  tearing  in  between  the  huge  bowlders  with  a  boom  and  a 
rush,  so  that  in  an  instant  the  water  would  be  boiling  and  frothing 
up  to  my  waisi  Once  or  twice  I  was  carried  off  my  feet  by  the 
force  of  the  surf,  but  it  would  presently  recede,  and  then  I  could 
go  on  with  my  task  until  the  next  roller  came  in.  It  was  rather 
lively  work,  but  we  secured  a  basketful  of  fine  lai^  specimena 

Iq  our  search  for  echini,  we  came  upon  some  very  curious  little 
jumping  fishes  (Salaritis  alHciui)  which  were  hopping  about  over  the 
rocks,  apparentiy  as  lively  and  comfortable  out  of  the  water  as  in. 
fjvery  time  a  roller  came  in,  they  received  a  good^etting,  but  when 
it  receded  they  were  always  found  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  rocks, 
quite  high  and  dry.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  little  crea- 
tures go  jumping  up  the  sides  of  the  smooth  and  slippery  rocks, 
sometimes  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  perpendicular.  They  bend  their 
tails  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  left,  straighten  their  bodies  sud- 
denly, with  the  caudal  fin  stuck  to  the  rock,  and  jump  straight  for- 
ward from  six  to  eighteen  inches  at  a  time.  They  are  four  and  a 
half  inches  long,  slender  bodied,  with  a  queer  Uttle  comb  or  crest 
on  the  head,  light  gray  in  color,  with  red  eye&  Sometimes  one 
would  hop  up  the  side  of  the  rock  and  perch  himself  on  top,  ap- 
pcurentiy  to  view  the  scenery  around  him.  They  were  so  nimble 
that  we  had  great  trouble  in  catching  as  many  as  we  needed 

We  saw  many  fine  specimens  of  the  handsome  painted  crab 
{OratpuB  strigosus),  scrambling  over  the  rocks,  and  after  hard  work, 
caught  a  few  to  show  the  natives,  as  samples  of  what  we  wanted 

Echinoderms,  or  ''sea  eggs,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
cleaned  by  cutting  away  the  membrane  which  closes  the  mouth  and 
entirely  removing  the  jaws,  or  ''Aristotie's  lantern."  Then,  with  a 
piece  of  iron  wire  flattened  at  the  end,  all  the  fleshy  matter  adher- 
ing to  the  inside  of  the  shell  must  be  scraped  loose  and  drawn  out 
at  the  mouth  opening,  after  which  the  inside  of  the  shell  should  be 
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wMhed  thoroagUjr.  When  the  wpedmeoB  have  been  deuied,  thej 
miui  be  immeraed  for  thirty  hours  in  proof  spirits^  after  which 
they  may  be  pnt  oat  in  a  ahady  pkee  to  diy.  It  is  a  cnrioiu  iaci 
that  all  the  echini  of  Ceylon  and  Malayana  loae  their  apines  nnleaa 
Boaked  in  spirita  before  drying,  whereaa  thoae  of  the  Bed  Sea^  the 
Mediterranean^  and  the  West  Indiea  can  be  dried  withoat  aoakingy 
and  the  spines  will  not  fall  oft 

In  a  very  short  time  nearly  a  doaen  natives  were  at  work  col- 
lecting for  me  and  I  had  my  hands  full  in  caring  for  what  they 
captmred  and  brought  in.  My  instructions  from  Ptofeesor  Ward 
were  very  simple,  bnt  widely  oomprehensiya  "  Plunder  Oeylon. 
Bake  the  island  oyer  as  with  a  fine-toothed  comb ;  catch  every- 
thing you  can  in  three  months  time,  and  send  me  the  best  of  it." 

During  my  first  three  weeks  in  Ck>lombo  I  reaped  a  rich  hardest 
of  fishes^  reptiles,  cmstaceansy  and  shells,  some  of  which  I  pre- 
served in  spirits  while  the  rest  were  dried.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
richness  of  Colombo  as  a  collecting  ground  I  will  copy  from  my 
journal  a  list  of  what  was  brought  to  me  in  one  day. 

8  Soft-ihelled  tnrUei  (Smifda  Cbiflanmhm). 

1  Tortoifle  (j&n^  ttifuga), 
81  CnhB  {MahOa  f>ictor\ 

6  Painted  crabs  {Oroipfit  $tingo9u$), 
12  Alabaster  crabs  {Oqfpode  eeraiopthaknui}, 
16  Sea  cockroaches  (JBsn^EMisp.). 
12  Green  lisards  iCalote$  temador), 

4  Lisards  {QOoiei  mgrOabm). 

2  Bats  ( Ftfipeftittb). 

0  Jumping  flsh  (Salarnu  aUiouM). 

1  Homed  skate  (Dieerobaiu  er^foodoo), 
6  Fishes  of  yarioos  species. 

4  Prawns  (/Vn^tM). 
100  shells,  more  or  less,  of  many  speoiei. 

This  represents  a  fair  day's  work.  The  next  one  brought  me  in 
snakes  of  various  kinds,  frogs,  fishes,  and  inyertebrates,  nfiftlnng  a 
list  quite  different  from  that  given  above.  When  the  more  com- 
mon species  of  animals  had  been  gathered  in,  I  used  to  stimulate 
my  collectors  by  offering  a  reward  for  the  first  specimen  of  any 
desirable  kind  not  already  obtained,  and  in  this  way  my  motley 
crew  was  induced  to  search  the  fields,  the  sea-shore,  and  the  fresh- 
water ponds  high  and  low.  I  have  never  anywhere  else  had  native 
collectors  who  were  bo  active  and  diligent  in  the  field  when  left  to 
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themselyes  as  those  who  worked  for  me  at  Colombo.    They  seemed 
aUe  to  g^t  anythiBg  I  asked  for  if  it  was  anywhere  to  be  found. 

In  due  time,  I  began  to  Tisit  the  fish  market  every  morning 
when  {he  fish  were  brought  in. 

The  market  itself  is  a  poor  affiur  every  way,  badly  situated, 
wretchedly  appointed,  dirty  and  foul  smelling  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree. Why  the  principal  fish  market  of  Colombo  should  be  so  far 
beneath  comparison  with  those  of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras  I 
cannot  divine.  A  good  building  in  a  suitable  locality,  would  make 
it  one  of  the  finest  sights  of  the  Queen  Cily.  At  present,  the  mar- 
ket is  redeemed  from  utter  unattractiveness  only  by  the  magnifi- 
cent array  of  fishes,  great  and  smalL  I  believe  the  fauna  of  Ceylon 
comprises  a  greater  variety  of  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
forms^  than  any  other  locality  of  twice  its  area^ 

At  the  first  opportunity  I  visited  the  Qovemment  Museum,  and 
was  very  pleasantiy  received  by  the  Director,  Dr.  A.  Haly,  whom, 
upon  continued  acquaintance,  I  found  to  be  very  genial  and  oblig* 
ing,  and  sdeotificaUy  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  position  he  oc- 
cupies. I  quite  envied  him  his  beautiful  new  building,  well 
stocked  library  of  scientific  works,  lus  airy  office  and  laboratory, 
and  above  all,  an  island  teeming  with  animal  life  to  draw  upon 
for  specimens  with  which  to  fill  his  mahogany  and  plate-glass 


The  building  is  really  a  beautiful  structure,  designed  by  the 
government  architect,  and  is  almost  a  model  of  its  kind.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  that  this,  the  handsomest  modem  structure  in  all 
the  East  Indies,  cost  only  £12,000.  It  is  quite  new,  and  as  yet  the 
collections  are  very  small ;  but  a  few  years  will  show  great  change 
in  this  respect  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  institution  has  not  on 
its  staff  of  workers  a  man  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  the  latest 
methods  of  taxidermy  and  osteology,  with  years  of  working  expe- 
rience to  &U  back  upon  in  the  business  of  collectings  preserving, 
and  mounting  specimens  of  all  kinds. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  work  of  mounting  specimens  was 
done  by  cheap  and  clumsy  natives,  who  were  very  poorly  fitted  for 
their  task.  It  cut  me  to  tiie  heart  to  see  a  deer  i^eleton  mounted, 
in  that  humid  climate,  with  iron  wire  instead  of  brass,  and  the  skin 
of  a  seven-foot  shark  loaded  at  the  mouth  as  if  it  were  a  cannon. 
Somehow,  all  the  museum  people  of  the  East  Indies  think  that 
native  preparateurs  are  good  enough,  and  the  result  is  the  worst 
mounted  specimens  in  existence,  if  I  except  the  fishes  in  the  Mad- 
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xas  Moaetun.    What  else  can  be  expected  of  a  tazideniiisfc  irfao 
works  for  a  mpee  per  day? 

I  take  pleaaore  in  acknowledging  my  obligation  to  Dr.  Haly, 
for  aasiatanoe  in  determining  the  spedee  of  my  Oeylon  reptiles 
and  crostaoeanSy  and  for  his  yaluable  sendee  in  identifying  and 
naming  aU  the  fishes  I  collected  in  the  island,  seyenty  species  in 
all,  except  sach  as  were  undescribed.  I  spent  many  hours  in  his 
.pleasant  company  at  the  mnsemn,  assisted  by  his  advice  and  his 
books. 

After  four  weeks  of  busy  collecting  in  Oolombo  and  Tidnity,  my 
myrmidons  and  I  had  gathered  specimens  of  all  the  conmion  ani- 
mals^ and  it  was  time  to  move  on.  I  had  calculated  my  expenses 
altogether  too  closely ;  the  remittances  I  expected  from  Professor 
Ward  were  delayed,  and  I  found  myself  with  insufficient  funds  for 
any  yigorons  work  outside  of  Odomba  I  had  planned  a  trip  to 
the  Northern  PtoTince,  but  without  a  loan  from  some  one  I  would 
be  detained  in  Oolombo,  and  lose  valuable  time  in  waiting  for  my 
drafts  from  headquarters.  I  was  anxious  to  push  on,  for  I  had 
allowed  myself  only  three  months  for  Ceylon.  I  brought  no  letters 
of  introduction  to  moneyed  men,  and  was  a  total  stranger.  But  in 
my  peiplexiiy  I  plucked  up  courage  and  stated  the  circumstances 
to  the  firm  of  Lee,  Hedges  &  Ckx 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  manager  of  the  house  in  (Colombo,  immediate^ 
exclaimed,  in  the  most  pleasant  manner,  **  Why,  now,  Tm  glad  you 
have  mentioned  it,  and  given  us  a  chance  to  help  you  out.  We 
shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  open  an  account  with  you.  How 
much  money  do  you  need  ?  " 

"  WeU  I  need  about  three  hundred  rupees,  but  it's  too  much  to 
take,  seeing  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  security." 

"  That's  all  right.  That's  all  I  want  to  know."  And  he  gave 
me  a  check  for  the  amount^  saying,  ''Now  just  go  ahead  up 
there  at  Jaffiia  to  suit  yourself,  and  if  you  need  anything  more  by- 
and-by,  or  before  you  get  back,  just  let  us  know."  Had  I  been 
doing  the  firm  a  favor  worth  a  thousand  dollars,  its  members 
could  not  have  been  more  pleasant  and  cheerful  than  when  thus 
advancing  money  to  a  stranger  without  the  slightest  security  be- 
yond his  good  intention& 

I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  one  of  the  many  bright 
sides  of  English  character,  which  is  not  uniformly  so  reserved  and 
unapproachable  as  it  is  sometimes  represented. 
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Trip  to  JaffnA.— The  Paomben  Paasage.^  Jaffna.— Coral  Gathering.— The 
Boaatioa  of  Living  CoraL— Shallow  Waters.— A  Harvest  of  GartHaginons 
FSahee. — SMnobatL—huge  Bays.— A  Handsome  Shark.— A  Bare  and  Gn- 
rionsFish. — Wumiphob(Ui$  aneyUmtomuB  Described. — Sea  Turtles. — Ques- 
tionable Talne  of  Native  Help.— Start  for  Mnllaitivn.— Jaffna  to  Point 
Pedro. — ^The  most  Northern  Point  of  Cejlon. — ^Native  Cnssedness  again.^ 
The  Slowest  SaiUng-Craft  on  Becord. 

On  February  ISth,  I  embarked  mth  my  outfit  and  a  Singhalese 
servant  named  Henrique,  a  neoesaaiy  evil,  on  the  little  colonial 
steamer  Serendib  to  go  to  Jaflha^  near  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
Ceylon.     It  mis  my  intention  to  make  a  short  stay  there,  and  then 
work  my  -way  down  the  northern  coasts  toward  Trincomalee,  until  I 
found  good  collecting  ground.    We  left  (Colombo  harbor  at  5  p.m. 
and  early  the  next  morning,  sighted  a  low-lying  strip  of  sand  re- 
lieved from  utter  barrenness  by  a  few  green  shrubs  and  Fklmyra 
palma     This  was  the  island  of  Bamisserama,  and  we  very  soon 
dropped  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  a  shallow  strait  which  separates 
the  island  from  the  mainland  of  India.    The  Paumben  passage-— or 
ri^er,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  by  the  natives — ^is  a  narrow  breach 
ft  hundred  yards  wide  through  a  ledge  of  soft  sandstone  which 
extends  east  and  west  from  the  island  of  Bamisserama  to  the  oppo- 
site promontory  on  the  continent  of  India,  east  of  Bamnad*    It  is 
said  that  at  one  time  the  island  formed  a  part  of  the  mainland,  and 
pilgrims  passed  over  it  dry  shod,  but  that  during  many  violent 
storms  the  sea  broke  over  the  chain  of  rocks  at  Paumben,  and 
&^y  a  channel  was  formed  which  has  gradually  deepened  ever 
since. 

There  is  only  eighteen  feet  of  water  at  high  tide  even  now,  and 
part  of  this  depth  was  obtained  by  dredging.  Small  as  the  Seren^ 
dib  is,  she  has  to  wait  for  the  flood  tide  in  order  to  pass  througL 
One  of  the  meet  singular  &cts  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
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ftnitwititt  is  here  forcibly  brought  to  mind  Although  the  tiger  is  a 
good  swimmer  and  has  been  known  to  swim  Singapore  Strait^  which 
is  oyer  a  mile  wide,  he  has  never  crossed  from  the  mainland  of 
India  into  Ceylon,  eyen  though  the  Panmben  Passage  is  not  (if  I 
remember  rightly)  more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  width  at  its  nar- 
rowest part  Although  Ihlis  tigria  is  common  throughout  neaiiy 
the  whole  of  Southern  Asia,  Sumatra^  and  Java^  it  has  neyer  existed 
in  Ceylon.  It  certainly  was  not  the  width  of  the  strait  which  hin- 
dered its  immigration,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  haye  to  thank 
their  lucky  stars  that  the  two  long  arms  which  in  reality  connect 
the  island  and  the  peninsula,  are  barren  wastes  of  sand  instead  of 
being  coyered  with  thick  jungle.  Had  there  been  sofSicient  yege- 
tation  upon  them  to  afford  coyer  for  the  tiger,  or  encourage  hia  mi- 
gration, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  island  would  now  be  infested  by 
these  dangerous  beasta 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Pftumben,  passed 
dose  to  Delft  Island,  and  also  Middleburg,  and  at  sunset  sighted 
Jaflha.  The  water  was  so  shallow  that  our  little  steamer  was 
obliged  to  anchor  about  flye  miles  from  the  town.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  went  ashore  with  Captain  Wellesley  in  the  cutter,  and  took 
up  quarters  in  the  trayeller's  bungalow,  or  rest  house,  as  these 
yaluable  institutions  are  universally  called  in  Ceylon. 

Half  an  hour  after  landing,  I  visited  the  fish-market^  a  wide  open 
shed  down  on  the  beach  with  the  bare  ground  for  a  floor.    It  was 
not  the  tune  of  day  for  fish,  and  I  found  only  a  lot  of  large  and 
beautifully  colored  crabs  {Lupea  danffuinolerUa),  and  about  a  hundred 
specimens  of  the  common  cuttle-fish  {Sepia  qfficinalia),  sometimes 
called  the  ink  fish,  which  furnishes  the  sepia  water  color  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  the  cuttle-fish  bone  so  indispensable  to  ourcanaiy- 
birds.  The  bone  in  question  is  the  only  skeleton  the  animal  poesesBee^ 
and  forms  the  back  of  the  animal's  body,  being  covered  only  with 
a  thin  skin.    The  ink  with  which  this  cuttle-fish  beclouds  the  water 
when  attacked  by  an  enemy  is  secreted  in  a  gland  near  the  head,  and 
is  discharged  with  considerable  force  in  tune  of  danger  so  that  the 
animal  is  instantly  enveloped  in  a  murky  doud    The  sepia  is  vezy 
abundant  around  Ja&a,  scores  of  them  being  brought  in  daily ;  so 
it  seems  that  the  natives  not  only  eat  them,  but  are  fond  of  them. 
Some  of  the  specimens  I  obtained  were  a  foot  in  length. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Ja&a,  I  hired  a  small  boat^ 
two  boatmen  and  a  diver,  and  made  ready  for  a  cruise  in  search  of 
coraL     Before  starting,  I  undertook  to  tell  the  men  what  we  were 
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going  after,  but  ''coral"  was  to  my  servant-interpreter  a  word  of 
unknown  meaning.  By  no  possible  description  could  I  make  the 
natiTes  understand  what  I  wanted,  and  finally,  as  a  last  resort,  I 
made  a  little  sketch  on  a  piece  of  paper,  when  they  all  exclaimed, 
''OhI  Kokicallil"    The  mystery  was  solved. 

We  got  into  our  boat  and  puUed  along  the  eastern  side  of  Man- 
detivu,  a  small  island  to  the  south  of  Jaflha^  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  coral  off  its  most  southern  point.  It  was  low  water  when 
we  started,  and  the  ebbing  tide  had  left  bare  a  wide  strip  of  sand 
and  mud  all  along  the  JbSda  shora  For  fully  five  miles  around,  the 
sea  is  very  shallow,  the  depth  at  low  water  varying  from  one  foot 
to  six ;  but  it  is  oftener  three  feet  than  otherwise.  Small  as  our 
boat  was  we  had  to  follow  the  channel  until  dear  of  the  sandbanks, 
and  then  we  headed  soutL  We  saw  a  number  of  native  fishermen 
(among  them  some  women  also)  vrading  around  out  in  the  sea  more 
than  a  mile  from  shore,  catching  crabs,  and  picking  up  other  edi- 
ble invertebrates.  We  overhauled  one  old  woman  who  was  thus 
cruising  about  waist  deep  in  water,  with  a  basket  slung  at  her  side 
and  a  stickinher  hand  Her  basket  contained  three  fine  crabs,  two 
cniiouB  little  chsetodons^  and  a  large  sea-anemone  (Actinia)  which 
quite  resembled  a  cauliflower  with  a  concave  centre.  We  bought 
her  entire  catch  for  ten  cents  and  went  our  way.  These  vraders 
sometimes  take  cast-nets  with  them  when  they  go  a-wading,  with 
which  they  catch  a  good  many  small  fish.  The  water  is  so  clear  that 
all  objects  on  the  bottom  are  quite  discernible,  and  the  crabs,  being 
very  dow  on  toot^  are  easily  caught  by  hand 

All  around  Jaflha,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  of  white  sand,  in 
some  places  thickly  overgrown  with  seaweed  and  in  others  dean 
as  a  floor. 

After  two  hours'  pulling  at  the  oars  we  came  to  good  collecting 
ground,  just  off  the  southeastern  shore  of  Mandetivu.  The  water 
was  only  three  to  four  feet  deep,  and  my  old  diver  got  out  of  the 
boat  to  wade  around  First  we  found  dozens  of  holothurians  lying 
scattered  about  like  so  many  brown  sausages,  six  inches  long ;  so 
numerous  were  they,  in  fact,  that  one  wonders  why  the  natives  do 
not  collect  and  dry  them  for  shipment  to  China,  as  is  done  farther 
down  the  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  We  could  have  gathered 
a  hundred  without  much  trouble  ;  but  a  dozen  were  suffident  for 
our  vrantsL  It  is  strange  the  natives  do  not  eat  them,  as  they  do 
nearly  everything  else  that  comes  out  of  the  sea. 

Next  we  found  some  very  pretty  little  star-fishes  (Asteria),  and 
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after  drifting  oTer  a  bed  of  tall  green  sea-weed,  which  swayed  in  the 
correntfl  like  a  field  of  grain  moved  by  a  gentle  fareece,  we  came  to 
a  wide  tract  of  dean  euid  where  the  coral  grew.  My  diver  brought 
up  a  piece  as  a  sample  and  we  told  him  that  was  what  we  wanted. 
IVesently  he  espied  something  in  the  water  and  dived  quiddy  to 
the  bottouL  A  moment  later  his  feet  and  legs  appeared  at  the 
surface,  kicking  wildly  while  the  rest  of  his  body  wrestled  witli 
something  below,  and  when  he  finally  righted  himself  he  roee  with 
a  huge  MadrqKura  in  his  hands.  One  of  my  boatmen  went  to  his 
aseiBtance  and  the  specimen  was  soon  safely  deposited  in  the  boat 
Upon  ATamintng  it,  we  found  quite  a  collection  of  little  animals 
caught  amongst  the  myriad  branches  of  the  cluster,  of  such  Tariety 
that  I  took  an  inventory  of  the  lot  There  was  1  squi]]%  1  tiny 
star^sh,  8  tiny  crabs  of  two  species,  2  fishes  four  inches  long,  2 
yellow  and  Uack  ehstodons,  and  66  tiny  fishes  about  one  inch  long, 
gorgeously  banded  with  blue,  black,  and  red.  The  little  feDows  had, 
no  doubts  taken  refuge  among  the  thickly  growing  coral  branches 
to  escape  their  natural  enemies — ^the  larger  fishesi 

We  presently  found  quite  an  extensive  grove  of  coral,  where  the 
beautiful  branching  clusters  grew  thickly  all  about  over  the  dean 
white  sea-bottom,  in  water  only  five  feet  deep  and  dear  as  ciystaL 
Sudi  a  beautiful  sight  almost  made  me  long  to  be  a  merman  or  a 
fish,  that  I  might  dwell  on  that  dean  floor  of  sand,  among  the 
glasBy  coral  groves,  the  shells  and  other  treasures  of  the  sea. 

We  loaded  our  boats  with  living  madrepores  of  three  qpedes, 
two  being  of  the  long-limbed,  tree*like  variety,  and  the  other.  Mad- 
repora  cytherea,  was  of  a  curious  saucer-diaped  form,  a  very  huge 
disc  hollowed  in  the  centre,  and  set  thiddy  all  over  vrith  tiny 
brandies  about  an  inch  long.  It  was  grand  fun,  truly,  and  down- 
right sorry  were  we  when  the  boat  was  piled  full  and  calm  posses- 
sion took  the  place  of  eager  pursuit. 

We  landed  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mandetivu,  on  a  raised  beadi 
composed  almost  wholly  of  fossil  coral  {Astreopara  and  Me(mdrina)t 
whidi  cropped  out  here  and  there  in  large  masses.  Near  the  beach 
we  noticed  several  tons  of  bleached  coral,  chiefly  madrepores, 
heaped  up  in  huge  piles  to  be  burned  into  lima  The  lime  thus 
obtained  becomes,  when  fully  treated,  the  "  chunam  "  so  dear  to  the 
palate  of  every  betd-chewing  native 

In  the  fish-market  I  reaped  a  rich  harvest  Every  evening  the 
fidiermen  bring  in  their  morning's  catch  and  expose  it  for  sale 
under  a  shed  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  open  space  on  the 
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shore,  close  to  a  convenient  landing-place  for  the  boats.  The 
men  catch  the  fish  and  the  women  sell  them.  At  that  time  (Feb- 
ruary) very  few  scale-fish  were  caught,  not  a  dozen  species  all 
told,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  made  a  good  collection 
at  Colombo.  Just  as  I  expected,  however,  from  the  shallowness  of 
the  sea  all  around,  I  found  that  the  flat-bodied  Chondropterygii 
(rays  and  skates)  were  taken  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  l^e 
Jaffiia  waters  seem  to  be  the  headquarters  for  all  the  species  of  this 
order  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  I  doubt  if  any  other 
loealilrjr  in  the  world  of  ten  times  the  area  can  boast  as  many 
species  as  I  collected  there  in  one  week. 

'While  it  is  true  that  none  of  the  specimens  I  saw  could  for  a 
moment  compare  in  size  with  some  of  the  monster  rays  known  to 
inhabit  the  vicinity  of  Madagascar,  nor  yet  the  gigantic  devil-fish 
{Manta  birostris.  Walb.)  of  our  own  coast,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  fishes  could  attain  such  vast  dimensions  in  a  local- 
ity where  they  constitute  a  staple  article  of  food  for  the  people, 
and  are  fished  for  constantly. 

On  getting  home  from  our  trip  after  coral  I  set  out  for  the  fish- 
market^  in  obedience  to  my  rule  to  visit  such  places  every  day,  rain 
or  shine ;  for  no  man  knowetb  what  a  day's  fishing  may  bring 
forth.  On  the  way  I  met  an  old  Tamil  woman  of  most  repulsive 
features  and  form,  carrying  on  her  head  a  rhinobatus  {R.  thouim)^ 
five  feet  long,  and  without  a  break  in  its  skin.  Necessity  knows 
no  law,  except  that  the  first  specimen  must  always  be  taken  for  fear 
another  of  the  same  species  is  not  met^  and  like  a  true  Dick  Tur- 
pin  I  made  the  old  woman  stand  and  deliver.  It  is  always  safe  to 
assume  that  a  native  will  sell  anything  for  money,  and  in  this  case 
the  fish  was  willingly  delivered  to  me,  for  about  double  the  price 
}>aid  for  it  1 

I  sent  this  prize  back  to  the  rest  house  and  went  on  to  the  mar- 
ket where  I  found  a  fine  large  spotted  ray  {Thygcn  uamak)  which 
measured  3  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  9  feet  6  inches  in  length 
including  the  tail,  which  alone  was  6  feet  7  inchea  This  specimen 
I  bought  for  one  rupee  and  carried  home  in  triumph — ^by  proxy. 
This  species  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  black  spots  of  various 
shapes  which  thickly  cover  its  entire  upper  surface  on  a  pale  slaty 
blue  ground    The  entire  tmder  surface  is  creamy  white. 

The  next  day  after  skinning  one  of  the  big  fish  and  skeletonizing 
the  other  I  visited  the  market  as  usual  and  this  time  bought  two 
rays  of  another  species  {MobatiB  narinari)^  three  more  spotted  rays 
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(7!  t4amak\  and  four  butter-fish  {CaroTtx  gaUu8\  aU  of  which,  ex* 
oepting  the  spotted  rajs»  I  prepared  before  I  went  to  bed  that 
night  Lucky  it  was  for  me  that  I  knew  how  to  make  eveiy  stroke 
count 

The  next  day  after  finishing  my  three  remaining  spedmens  I 
hastened  eagerly  to  the  market  to  see  what  fresh  conquests  were  in 
store  for  me.    Another  Bhinobaius  five  feet  long,  and  a  splendid 
specimen  of  a  most  beautiful  species  of  shark,  the  elegant  spotted 
''tiger-shark," — it  should  be  leopard, — Stegostoma  iigrinum.*     Its 
ground  color  is  the  bright  tawny  yellow  of  the  tiger,  to  be  sure,  but 
instead  of  stripes  it  is  dotted  all  over  with  jet-black  leopard-like 
spots.    Its  form  is  quite  as  striking  as  its  colors.    Inst^^  of  the 
shapeless  fiabbiness  usually  seen  in  sharks,  this  one  was  compactly 
built^  with  a  very  shapely  body,  having  two  ridges  along  the  back 
on  each  side,  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  lengthened  for  more 
than  two  feet    This  handsome  shark  was  6  feet  8  inches  in  length. 
In  the  Oolombo  market  I  was  one  day  veiy  much  disturbed  by  find- 
ing a  piece  of  skin  from  one  of  these  creatures  which  had  been  cut 
up  and  sold    Fortunately  for  me,  fish  in  Jaffim  sell  for  less  than 
one^third  of  what  they  fetch  in  Oolombo,  and  I  was  able  to  buy  a 
great  deal  without  spending  much  money.    The  shaxk  cost  me  only 
a  rupee,  and  its  skin,  nicely  mounted,  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  Oomparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge. 

At  thuB  juncture  I  was  somewhat  distracted  by  the  arrival  of  two 
boat  loads  of  very  fine  coral,  in  which  all  the  species  found  around 
Jaffiia  were  well  represented  The  pale-green  madrepores  were 
certainly  very  beautiful,  but  the  finest  specimen  was  a  huge  Madre- 
para  cytherecu  This  superb  specimen,  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter, 
was  exceedingly  fragile,  and  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  to  Boch- 
ester  unbroken.  I  was  told  that  it  arrived  in  about  a  thousand 
pieces,  but  I  think  the  number  must  have  been  exaggerated  But 
at  that  time  I  was  especially  interested  in  cartilaginous  fishes,  and 
for  a  few  days  made  little  account  of  corals. 

My  next  addition  was  a  round  thick-bodied  ray,  studded  all  over 
with  very  sharp  spines  {Urogymnua  asperrimua),  from  which  it  de- 
serves to  be  loiown  as  the  spiny  ray.  After  it,  came  the  largest 
ray  of  all,  4  feet  3  inches  wide,  thick-bodied  and  of  a  uniform 
bluish  gray  color.  This  was  a  TJrygon  sephen^  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a  large  fin  on  the  tail  near  tiie  end    A  little  later  I  secured 

*  Galled  hy  the  natives,  Tale!  sura,  or  sea-weed  shark. 
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another  specimen  of  this  species,  but  with  all  my  catches  of  big 
fish  I  did  not  disdain  to  gather  in  such  smaller  frj  as  four  speci- 
mens of  Trygcn  toalgOy  a  small  shark  with  black  fin  tips  (Carcharias 
meianopierua),  and  four  specimens  of  C.  actUits,  Another  small  spe- 
cies of  Bhinobatxia  was  also  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  spoilers 
and  tenderly  cared  for. 

I  was  yexy  busy  those  days,  and  nights  also,  for  that  matter ; 
for  I  often  worked  till  near  midnight.  The  back  yard  of  the  rest 
house  was  roomy,  shady,  and  inviting,  and  in  it  I  planted  my  table 
and  cut  up  big  fish  from  morning  tiU  night.  The  poor  people 
came  in  crowds  to  get  the  meat  I  had  to  give  them,  and  finally  they 
became  such  a  nuisance  I  had  to  forbid  their  coming  inside  the 
yard  at  alL  Still,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  such  a  quan- 
tiiy  of  good  food  was  not  wasted. 

My  last  catch  was  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  alL  I 
had  collected  a  goodly  nimiber  of  such  specimens  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  had  about  ceased  to  expect  anything  else  particu- 
larly new  ;  though  I  still  made  my  daily  visit  to  the  market 

One  evening  as  I  drew  near  the  landing-place,  I  saw  lying  on 
the  sandy  shore,  a  large  fish  of  truly  remarkable  appearance.  What 
could  it  be  ?  Without  evincing  any  of  the  lively  interest  I  felt,  I 
strolled  forward  and  looked  it  over  carelessly.  I  could  have  shouted 
with  delight^  but  dared  not^  for  any  demonstration  of  the  kind  on 
my  part  would  instantly  have  sent  the  price  of  the  fish  away  above 
par  value.  It  was  a  very  starange  and  exceedingly  rare  shark-like 
fish,  half  shark  and  half  ray,  known  to  ichthyologists  as  Bampho- 
boHs  ancylostomus,  and  by  the  natives  called  "  cul  uluva." 

In  length  it  lacked  two  inches  of  seven  feet,  and  its  width  across 
the  pectoral  fins  was  four  feet  two  inche&  The  head  was  flat  like 
that  of  typical  Rhynchobaii,  but  instead  of  being  prolonged  into 
the  flat  triangular  beak  so  characteristic  of  B.  Djeddensia  and  others, 
it  was  abruptly  rotmded  off  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  animal  is  the  high  and  ftTignlAr  crest  which 
springs  from  just  behind  the  head  and  rises  into  a  rounded  hump 
twelve  inches  high,  studded  all  along  its  crest  from  back  to  front 
'with  a  wide  band  of  white  tooth-like  spines,  closely  crowded  to- 
gether. Low  down  on  the  side  there  is  a  much  smaller  row  of  the 
fl&me ;  another  on  the  head,  partly  surrounding  the  eye  and  gill 
opening,  and  a  still  smaller  row  directly  in  front  of  the  eye.  These 
carious  rows  of  dean  white  teeth — for  they  certainly  are  more 
like  shark-teeth  than  spines — render  the  animal  easily  distinguish- 
17 
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abb,  eyen  at  quite  a  dittanoe.  The  color  of  the  body  is  bladdak 
gray,  but  on  different  parts  of  the  body  the  shades  ysrj  from  gray 
to  dull  UacL  The  under  parts  are  dirly  white,  mottled  here  and 
there  with  pink  tinta  The  dorsal  fin  is  marked  by  a  few  large» 
round,  white  spota 

In  the  course  of  removing  and  preserving  the  skin,  I  found  130 
small  spines  from  the  tails  of  as  many  small  sting  rays,  sticking  in 
the  head  around  the  mouth  and  in  the  musdes  around  the  comers 
of  the  mouth.  Evidently  our  ancyloitomus  had  a  great  liking  for 
ye  tender  little  ray,  and  sovereign  contempt  for  his  many-barbed 
spine,  a  single  insertion  of  which  would  be  apt  to  give  a  man  the 
lock-jaw  on  short  notice.  Apparently  they  did  not  cause  our  shark- 
ray  the  slightest  discomfort^  as  the  numbcor  of  these  trophies  showed 
that  he  ate  all  the  rays  he  could  catch. 

Even  the  fishermen  declared  that  this  fish  was  very  rarely 
caught^  and  but  for  my  good  luck  in  buying  it  from  "  first  hands  ** 
— ^the  catcher — I  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  paid  a  good 
round  price  for  it  The  bargain  was  concluded  before  the  lusty  fe- 
males who  act  as '' middle-men  "  suspected  the  danger ;  and  the  way 
they  all  set  upon  that  poor  fisherman,  when  they  learned  he  had 
sold  the  fish  to  me  for  three  paltry  shillings,  and  environed  him,  and 
howled  in  his  ears  in  impot^t  rage,  must  have  made  the  poor  man 
wish  us  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

When  I  reached  (Colombo  again,  my  friend  Dr.  Haly  ofllBred  me 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  for  this  specimen  for  ttie  museum, 
and  being  in  need  of  hard  cash,  I  reluctantly  let  it  go.  I  have 
never  seen  but  one  other  individual  of  this  spedes. 

On  my  return  from  Mullaitivu,  in  the  middle  of  April,  I  found 
cartilaginous  fishes  had  quite  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  in  their 
stead,  big  sea-turtles  were  all  the  rage.  I  v^asvery  glad  of  such  an 
opportunity  to  collect  some  large  specimens  of  the  carey  {C?hel(mia 
virgata),  the  Indian  counterpart  of  our  green  turtle  ((7.  mydas). 
The  carey  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  Chelonia^  good-sized  fipedmens 
being  almost,  if  not  quite,  one-third  larger  than  our  largest  green 
turtle.  The  chief  difference  in  form  is  in  the  greater  convexity  of 
the  shell  of  the  former.  I  secured  four  very  good  specimens  of  the 
carey,  the  shell  of  the  largest  of  which  measured  underneath  44  by 
32  inchea  The  weight  of  this  specimen  I  estimated  at  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  yet  I  think  it  was  not  so  large  as  one  other  which 
I  saw  in  the  Calcutta  Museum. 

The  flesh  of  the  carey  is  considered  about  on  a  par  with  that  of 
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the  shark,  and,  so  I  was  told,  is  not  eaten  by  Europeans  at  all 
Neyertheless,  I  found  it  very  good,  tender,  and  of  far  better  flayor 
than  any  of  the  Jaflha  beef  I  encotmtered.  I  was  very  glad  to  find 
the  Jaffoa  market-women  do  not  cut  steaks  from  living  turtles  in 
the  harrowing  manner  alluded  to  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  his 
''Natural  History  of  Oeylon."  The  animals  are  killed  and  after- 
ward cut  up  in  Christian  style.  They  are  ridiculously  cheap,  even 
to  strangers,  the  price  of  those  I  bought  ranging  from  three  to  ten 
rupees. 

As  a  fair  sample  of  the  eternal  cussedness  of  natives  in  work 
like  mine,  I  may  cite  an  incident  in  the  preparation  of  the  large 
turtle  referred  to  above.    I  roughed  out  its  skeleton  at  the  market, 
first  sawing  out  its  lower  ekull,  and  after  putting  all  the  loose  bones 
in  the  nptumed  shell,  I  directed  my  ffinghalese  servant^  Henrique, 
to  take  ttie  bones  down  to  the  sesi,  wash  them,  and  then  carry  them 
to  the  rest  house.     I  charged  him  particularly  not  to  lose  a  sin- 
gle bone,  but  it  seemed  almost  unnecessary,  the  bones  being  so 
large  and  the  skeleton  in  so  few  pieces.    I  went  on  to  the  rest 
house,  and  after  a  reasonable  delay  Henrique  put  in  an  appearance 
with  the  shell  on  his  head  and  the  bones  in  it — all  that  remained 
at  least     The  stupid  donkey  had  actually  lost  both  shoulder-gir- 
dles I    How  he  accomplished  the  feat,  I  never  could  understand, 
for  the  bones  were  so  large  and  of  such  awkward  shape  that  neither 
of  them  could  have  been  put  in  a  peck  measure.    I  should  have 
thumped  the  stupid  felloVs  head  against  the  wall,  but  somehow  I 
always  isal  in  my  duty  toward  my  servanta    The  bones  were  never 
found,  and  that  fine,  large  skeleton  is  without  them  to  this  day. 
The  above  is  only  a  fair  ixistance  of  the  value  of  natives  as  assist- 
ants.   The  very  next  day  Henrique  further  distinguished  himself 
by  leaning  over  the  edge  of  a  large  box  I  vras  packing  with  corals, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  pound  can  of  jam,  which  he  managed  to  let 
faU  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  splendid  madrepore  I  had  just  placed. 
Of  course  the  cluster  was  a  total  wreck 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  episodes  of  my  very  busy  fortnight  in 
Jaffiia  was  a  call  from  Mr.  Leys,  the  genial  and  hospitoble  manager 
of  the  Oriental  Bank.  He  came  to  tell  me  there  was  a  deposit  in 
his  bank  for  my  benefit  in  case  I  should  need  more  funds — thanks 
to  the  thoughtfulness  of  Messrs.  Lee,  Hedges  &  Ca,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett— ^and  to  invite  me,  a  total  stranger,  to  dine  viith  him  the  next 
evening  in  company  with  several  other  gentlemen.  I  accepted  the 
invitation,  enjoyed  a  fine  dinner,  and  spent  an  evening  most  agree* 
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ably  with  Terjr  plaaaant  oompmy.  Among  the  goesUi  were  Mr. 
Samuel  Houghton,  an  AwJatant  Goremment  Agent  at  MullaitiTn, 
on  the  north  ooast^  where  erocodilee  abound  and  animal  life  in  gen- 
eral iB  also  abundant  On  the  strength  of  informalaon  obtained 
from  him  I  determined  to  go  to  MullaitiTU  at  onoe  for  a  short 
stay. 

The  next  day  I  finished  packing  up  eTeiything  I  had  collected 
in  Jaffiia,  and  arranged  for  its  storage  until  my  return,  or  further 
orders.  I  was  advised  to  go  to  Mullaitiyu  by  sea  from  Point  Pe- 
dro, the  extreme  northern  point  of  Ceylon,  twenty-one  miles  from 
Jaffiia  Accordingly  I  loaded  a  bandy  with  my  regular  impedi- 
menta, and  started  it  off  early  in  the  morning  with  Henrique  as  a 
conductor,  while  I  remained  and  took  the  Boyal  Mail  Coach  at  4 
P.1L  The  coach  was  rather  crowded.  My  fellow  passengers  were 
"educated  natives, "  rather  interesting  animals  of  the  " government 
derk  "  type,  but  they  elbowed  my  ribs,  questioned,  cross-examined, 
and  talked  at  me  until  I  was  tired  and  out  of  patience.  For  fire 
miles  two  of  them  compared  notes  on  the  prospects  of  the  petitions 
they  had  sent  in  for  certain  appointments  and  promotions.  One 
of  tiiem  started  to  read  aloud  a  copy  of  his,  but  it  covered  so  many 
foolscap  pages  that  his  friend  weakened  long  before  he  had  finished 
and  almiptly  choked  him  oft  The  composition  stamped  the  writer 
as  an  "  amoosin'  cuss,"  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  produce  a  oc^ 
of  it.  The  petition  laid  great  stress  on  the  writer^s  two  years  of 
service  as  a  scribe  in  MuUaitivu,  and  gave  a  harrowing  account  of 
how  he  was  afflicted  withfever,and  howhisvnfe  "v^as  also  knocked 
down.** 

The  country  lying  between  Jaffiia  and  the  northern  coast  is  flat 
and  sterile,  and  not  particularly  interesting  in  any  vmy.  The  rank 
vegetation  and  general  tropical  luxuriance  one  sees  elsewhere  in 
Ceylon  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  on  the  contrary  the 
country  is  rather  open.  What  jungle  there  is,  is  low  and  scrubby, 
and  the  face  of  nature  had  the  dry  and  thirsty  look  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  plains  of  India  in  the  dry  season. 

We  changed  horses  every  four  miles  and  reached  Point  Pedro 
about  8  p.iL  The  village  is  small,  very  prettily  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive grove  of  palmyra  and  cocoa  pahna,  but  almost  totally  barren 
of  food  fit  for  a  white  man.  There  is  no  harbor,  but  there  is  here  a 
break  in  the  coral  reef  which  permits  boats  to  land.  This  fringing 
reef,  composed  chiefly  of  madrepores,  lies  close  along  the  shore,  and 
I  am  told  extends  for  miles  without  another  gap.    The  coral  looks 
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Teiy  pretty  £roxn  the  shore,  and  but  for  my  boxes  full  in  Jaflha^  I 
would  have  been  tempted  to  gather  a  few  dusters. 

In  half  an  hour  after  we  reached  the  rest  house,  I  learned  that 
a  small  native  boat  was  just  ready  to  set  sail  for  Batticaloa,  and 
would  for  a  consideration  land  me  at  Mullaiiiyu.  The  captain 
oame  and  said  they  had  cleared  and  were  ready  to  start  at  once. 
"What^  to-night?"  ''Yes,  to-night;  we  will  tc^e  you  for  twenty 
rupeea"  I  said,  "Wait  till  to-morrow  and  I  will  go."  ''No,"  said 
the  captain,  "  if  we  wait  tiU  to-morrow  we  will  charge  you  thirty 
rupees.*'  '*  All  rights  then  off  we  go  to-night.  Boy,  pack  up  the 
boxes  again,  and  send  for  a  bandy."  The  boatman  was  caught 
"  Sir,"  said  he  presently,  "  we  can't  go  until  to-morrow.  We  haven't 
cleared  sufficiently  yet" 

"Oh!  I  thought  sol  What  an  honest  man  you  are,  to  be  sure." 
He  thought  to  swindle  me  out  of  ten  rupees  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion. So  after  dining  sumptuously  off  a  tough  old  rooster,  and  a 
dish  of  curry  and  rice  that  was  like  Hving  fire,  I  went  to  my  blankets 
on  the  cot. 

The  next  day,  Henrique  ransacked  the  village  for  eatables,  and 
a  long  search  panned  out  nothing  but  two  scrawny  fowls  and  a  few 
e^B.  No  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  bread,  or  other  meat  Being  ex- 
ceedingly tired  from  my  Jaflha  work  I  was  glad  to  lie  nearly  all 
day  in  my  hammock,  in  delicious,  restful  idleness. 

The  boat  was  to  sail  at  noon,  and  also  at  4  p.m.,  but  the  "tyn- 
dall"  (captain)  made  the  excuse  that  they  had  not  thoroughly 
cleared.  Then  I  saw  my  enemy  and  knew  my  work.  After  get- 
ling  everything  in  readiness  to  start  I  went  for  the  tyndall  and  in- 
sisted that  we  should  set  off.  For  two  hours  I  made  his  life  a 
burden  to  him,  and  by  that  time  we  had  got  the  crew  together  and 
were  reaUy  ready  to  go.  At  dark,  my  luggage  was  taken  aboard 
and  we  sailed  at  once. 

The  name  of  the  old  Tamil  tub  was  Ardi  Letchme,  and  I  think 
she  was  the  clumsiest  and  slowest  craft  afloat  She  was  fairly 
clean,  however,  and  had  a  sort  of  cabin  with  bunks,  in  one  of  which 
I  lay  and  slept  while  dozens  of  big,  black  cockroaches  marched 
over  me  in  solemn  procession.  We  were  four  whole  days  in  mak- 
ing that  seventy-two  miles  to  Mullaitivu,  and  at  times  I  thought  I 
should  go  wild  with  impatience  to  get  on.  The  breezes  were  not 
very  favorable,  I  admits  but  instead  of  beating  up  to  windward  and 
making  some  headway,  the  dumsy  old  craft  just  wallowed  like  a 
log  in  the  water.     Once  the  captain  brought  his  vessel  to  anchor 
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for  half  a  daj  beottoae  tbe  wmda  were  oontrftry !  It  was  on  waA  a 
craft  that  I  paid  firat-daaa  steamer  raie%  and  the  o^^tain  had  the 
withering  aindaoify  to  aak  me  to  pay  for  the  rioe  and  ooooanuts  my 
aeryant  ate. 

I  spent  the  days  on  deck  in  the  biasing  heat,  reading  and 
gromUing  and  wishing  for  a  Whitehead  torpedo  or  a  chaige  of 
dynamite  with  which  to  blow  the  old  tab  into  the  air,  captain, 
crew,  oookroaohes  and  alL  I  wonid  have  taken  my  chances  of  get- 
ting ashore  for  the  sake  of  the  revenge. 

Bat  all  things  earthly  end  at  laat^  and  so  did  that  voyage.  We 
reached  MuUaitiya  at  sunset  on  Haroh  6th. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

MULLAinVU. 

An  Unwholesome  Village  Site.— Dirt  and  Diaoomfort— Crocodile  Hnntiiig.— 
Cannibaliam  and  LeproBj  among  Grooodiles. — Fljing  Foxes. — A  Big 
HaiiL — ^A  Heronrj. — Hot  Jnngle. — Death  of  Mr.  Lejs  by  Sunstroke. — 
Mammals. — ^A  lire  Manis  and  its  Doings. — On  Short  Rations. — ^Exasperat- 
ing Failnre  to  Beoeire  Supplies. — ^Tropioal  Hunger. — A  Gloomy  Proposi- 
tion Strangely  Befuted. — A  DeUoious  Bererage. — Journal  of  a  Trip  into 
the  Interior. — Monkey -shooting. — Gharaoter  of  the  Jungle.  ^Joseph  Em- 
erson.— Elephant  Skeletons. — Self -buried  Frogs.-*Two  Hundred  Monkeys 
in  Four  Houra — Their  Fleetness  in  the  Tree-tops. — ^Deer.  — Orerland  Jour- 
ney to  Jaffna. — ^Elephant  Pass. — Betum  to  Ck>lomba 

JtTST  half-way  between  Point  Pedro  and  Trinoomalee  is  the  village 
of  MtillaitiYii,  with  the  sandy  shore  and  clear  blue  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  in  front,  and  a  deadly  fever-breeding  lagoon  at  the 
back,  a  most  ill-chosen  site  troly.  As  villages  go,  it  is  quite  a  pre- 
tentions one,  and  contains  a  rest  house,  a  well-appointed  hospital, 
which,  thanks  to  the  site  of  the  village,  is  also  well  filled,  and  a 
court  presided  over  by  an  European  official — ^an  Assistant  Govern- 
ment Agent,  I  believa  I  was  much  disappointed  in  finding  the 
rest  house  a  very  miserable  aflbir,  small,  barren  of  furniture,  iD- 
ventilated,  and  with  a  floor  composed  of  finely  pulverized  plaster, 
three  inches  deep. 

Its  one  small  room  was  to  be  my  home  during  my  stay  there, 
but  the  condition  of  the  floor  was  such  that  I  could  not  live  in  the 
room  at  aD,  and  was  fain  to  content  myself  with  occupying  the  ve- 
randah, which  opened  into  a  nice  back  yard.  Even  at  this  distance 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  dirt  and  discomfort  I  endured  at  that 
place,  and  but  for  the  pleasure  I  found  in  my  work  it  would  have 
been  insupportable. 

Needing  a  coolie  to  accompany  me  as  a  game-carrier  when  I 
went  hunting,  and  for  other  purposes  as  well,  I  hired  a  poor  deaf 
fellow,  a  young  man  in  years  and  stature,  but  a  timid  boy  in  spirit 
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His  wages  were  nine  pence  per  daj,  and  although  he  waa  al- 
most as  deaf  as  an  adder,  and  knew  not  a  word  of  English,  he  un- 
derstood the  sign-hmgoage  perfectly,  and  his  eagerness  to  please 
quite  counter-balanced  his  infirmity.  He  was  a  simple-hearted 
fellow,  Ikithf ul  as  a  watch-dog,  and  hung  so  constantly  on  my  looks 
and  desires,  that  from  the  character  of  his  demotion  to  me  he 
hourly  reminded  me  of  one. 

From  this  resemblance  I  called  him  Oanis.  I  grew  to  like  the 
poor  fellow  very  much,  and  was  really  sorry  to  see  the  last  of  him 
when  I  went  away.  He  asked  to  be  taken  with  me,  but  of  course 
that  was  out  of  the  question. 

MuUaitiyu  is  a  notorious  place  for  fe^er,  and  also  a  worse 
disease,  as  I  learned  by  a  visit  to  the  hospital  The  old  physician 
in  charge,  a  very  intelligent  and  well-educated  native,  showed  me 
a  number  of  cases  of  a  mild  f onn  of  leprosy,  which  is  the  result  of 
a  syphilitic  venereal  disease,  from  which  the  doctor  solemnly  assured 
me  not  a  single  native  in  that  district  was  free.  Some  of  the  cases 
were  fearful  to  behold,  each  patient  being  a  living,  breathing  helL 
The  disease  is,  of  course,  hei«ditary,  which  accounts  for  its  univer- 
sal prevalence. 

Although  there  is  absolutely  nothing  either  pleasing  or  attzaoi- 
ive  in  either  the  village  or  the  adjacent  country,  the  jungle  round 
about,  within  easy  reach,  is  good  collecting  groimd.  As  Mr. 
Hanghton  had  told  me,  aU  the  lagoons  in  the  vidnily  were  inhab- 
ited by  crocodiles,  and  to  them  I  turned  my  attention  first  Even 
the  stagnant  little  fever-breeder  within  rifle  shot  of  the  rest  house, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Government  Agent's  compound,  has  its  comple- 
ment of  these  scaly  scavengers,  swimming  lasily  around  and  among 
the  lotusea  I  shot  two  specimens  almost  from  under  **  my  own 
vine  and  fig-tree." 

The  next  day  after  my  arrival  I  made  an  excursion  three  miles 
back  into  the  country,  to  where  the  road  crosses  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  lagoon.  Although  the  pool  was  not  more  than  sixty  feet  vnde, 
it  was  quite  deep,  and  literally  swarming  vnth  crocodiles.  The 
banks  were  level  and  perfectly  bare,  and  the  only  chance  for  a  sure 
shot  was  by  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  for  seventy-five  yards,  up 
to  a  pile  of  boards  which  lay  within  easy  range. 

This  bit  of  vrater,  which  I  called  Crocodile  Pool,  became  my 
regular  hunting  ground,  and  for  more  than  a  week  I  visited  it  daily. 
At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  crocodiles  b^gan  to  come 
out  to  lie  on  the  banks  and  from  that  time  until  nearly  sunset  was 
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the  time  to  gather  them.  It  was  my  habit  to  start  for  the  pool 
at  three  o'clock,  when  the  son  was  blazing  hot,  taking  with  me 
my  poor  litUe  deaf  coolie.  Cants  familiarity  and  also  Henrique,  if 
his  work  allowed^  to  assist  in  carrying  home  the  bag.  Canis  al- 
ways carried  a  couple  of  half-ripe  cocoanuts,  with  which  to  slake 
car  thirst  at  the  pool,  for  there  it  was 

'*  Water,  water  eyerywhere, 
Nor  an  J  drop  to  drink." 

Borne  days,  when  the  sun  was  excessively  hot  and  I  shot  poorly, 
we  got  nothing,  bat  on  others,  when  CTeiytfaing  went  well,  we 
kULed  and  secured  all  we  could  care  for.  Our  best  day's  work  was 
when  we  shot  and  got  three  good  specimens,  the  largest  of  which 
was  nine  feet  in  length  Altogether  I  took  an  even  dozen  Groco- 
dUus  palustris — ^yarying  in  length  from  five  to  nine  feet-— out  of 
that  little  pooL 

I  made  the  discovery  that  this  spedes  is  cannibalistia  On 
more  than  one  occasion  I  found  their  stomachs  weU  filled  with 
flesh  which  I  had  cut  from  the  bones  of  their  mates  in  skeletonu&- 
ing,  and  left  near  the  water. 

Not  only  did  the  loose  chunks  of  meat  disappear  promptly  dur* 
ing  the  first  night  of  their  exposure,  but  the  whole  carcasses  of  the 
crocodiles  I  skinned  were  likewise  disposed  of.  Every  morning  I 
would  find  the  ground  picked  dean,  not  a  vestige  either  of  body, 
bones^  or  entrails  remaining  in  sight  over  nighi  The  fledi  (and  in 
some  cases  the  bones  also)  of  twelve  crocodiles  was  thus  eaten  by 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Two  of  the  crocodiles  I  shot»  specimens  seven  feet  long,  were 
grievoudy  afflicted  with  a  cutaneous  disease  like  leprosy.  In  one, 
the  whole  left  side  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  throat  were  the  parts 
affected,  and  in  the  other  it  was  the  entire  tail  On  these  parts  the 
epidermis  had  peeled  off  entirdy,  and  the  ddn  was  covered  with 
huge,  scde-like  scabs,  which,  when  peded  of^  left  the  diseased  skin 
of  an  unwholesome  bluidi  color.  Both  specimens  had  running 
sores  at  the  points  where  the  sternum  and  pdvis  toudied  the 
ground,  and  both  were  so  emaciated  as  to  be  Uttle  more  than  skin 
and  bone.  In  the  stomach  of  one  I  found  a  handful  of  swamp 
grass  and  a  lot  of  small  pebbles.  Thus  were  the  weak  and  dckly 
individuals  crowded  to  the  wall  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which 
was  going  on  in  that  over-crowded  pooL 
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I  notioed  tlmi  Orocodilus  palutiria  has  one  habit  which  I  never 
obeerred  in  other  Banrians,  and  which  would  seem  pecnliar  to  this 
Bpecie&  They  often  stand  high  up  on  their  legs,  and  walk  off  like 
Hg  ignanaa,  carrying  their  bodies  from  six  to  eight  inches  above 
the  ground.  It  is  a  yery  novel  sight  to  see  an  eight-foot  crocodile 
actually  stand  up  and  walk,  but  from  Ihe  fftct  that  I  saw  it  done  by 
seven  or  eight  individuals^  it  would  seem  to  be  aregular  habit  with 
theuL  The  end  of  the  tail  always  touches  the  ground,  but  that  mem> 
ber  is  not  dragged  by  any  means.  I  saw  one  lean  individual  run  at 
a  very  good  pace  in  that  position.* 

The  largest  crocodile  I  shot  or  saw  at  Mullaittvu  was  a  fine,  ten- 
foot  specimen*  which  I  encountered  at  very  dose  quarters  as  it  lay 
in  the  bushes  one  hot  afternoon,  on  the  banks  of  the  lagoon,  north 
of  the  village.  While  hunting  quietly  along  the  low,  grassy  banks^ 
rifle  in  hand,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  bushes,  I  suddenly^ 
espied,  just  five  paces  ahead  of  me,  the  end  of  a  crocodile's  tail  pro* 
jecting  past  the  root  of  a  tree.  The  rest  of  the  animal  was  con- 
cealed 1^  the  foliage.  I  halted,  breathless  with  fear  lest  I  be  dis- 
covered and  my  prize  escape,  and  stood  there  for  several  minutes 
studying  the  ground.  I  soon  discovered  there  were  two  big  fellows 
lying  very  close  together,  and  both  asleep,  but  ready  to  awaken  at 
ttie  slightest  noisa  One  twig  snapped,  or  one  noisy  step,  would  send 
them  plunging  to  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon.  I  backed  out 
great  caution  and  advanced  at  another  opening,  untU  I  got  a 
view  of  both  the  sleeping  beauties,  as  they  lay  dreaming  of  big  fish, 
dogs,  coolies»  and  perhaps  men.  I  fired  at  the  largest  specimen 
and  he  died.  It  was  the  nearest  I  ever  came  to  stumbling  over  a 
live  crocodile  on  his  native  heatL 

At  the  edge  of  the  big  lagoon,  not  far  from  theGrocodilePool,I 
found  a  heronry  in  a  small  grove  of  low,  scrubby  treesy  which  grew 
out  in  the  mud  and  water  a  short  distance  from  the  bank.  I  was 
attracted  to  the  crpot  by  seeing  flying  foxes  {Pteropus  Edtoard8&) 
flying  near  it,  and  on  a  nearer  approach  I  saw  a  small  tree-top 
hanging  full  of  them.  No  pear-tree  was  ever  hung  more  thickly 
with  pears  than  that  little  tree  with  those  huge  bats,  whose  wings 
spread  four  feet  when  extended,  and  whose  peculiar  f ox*like  heads 
have  given  them  the  popular  name  of  flying  fox.    They  hung  by 


*  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  strange  habit,  whioh  seemed  almost  nnivenal 
with  individaals  of  this  species,  was  obeerred  and  recorded  after  the  two  iso- 
lated instances  mentioned  on  page  55. 
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their  legB»  of  course,  head  downward,  looking  at  a  little  difltanoe 
preoiaely  like  the  pear-shaped  nests  of  our  Baltimore  oriole,  and  of 
about  tiie  same  size.  They  actuallj  crowded  each  other  on  the 
limbsy  qnanelling,  squealing,  and  occaaionallj  shifting  their  pod- 
tions. 

I  saw  that  I  had  a  bonanca,  ior  I  wanted  a  hundred  specimens 
of  tiiat  crpeoies,  and  up  to  that  time  had  secured  only  ten.    Not 
havin§^  with  me  the  firearms  and  cartridges  I  wanted  for  a  regular 
haul,  I  left  them  undisturbed,  and  returned  the  next  day  with  my 
No.  10  double  barrel  and  some  very  fat  cartridges  loaded  with  No. 
8   ahot.     I  easily  approached  within  range,  and  with  five  shots 
killed  and  secured  forty-four  specimens,  in  less  than  a  minute.    It 
looked  like  wholesale  murder,  but  it  was  not,  for  I  preserved  every 
epecixnen  in  the  form  of  either  skin  or  skeleton,  and  now  they  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  through  the  museums  of  the  United  State& 
Just  before  I  opened  fire,  a  large  crocodile  lay  on  a  little  islet  of 
mud  in  the  middle  distance,  sunning  himself,  but  he  took  water  in 
fine  style  at  the  first  discharge.    The  burds  rose  from  the  trees  in  a 
cloud  and  flapped  away,  but  I  knew  they  would  return.    After  I 
had  disposed  of  my  flying  foxes,  two  days  later,  I  returned  for  the 
birds  and  their  eggs.    Our  first  haul  was  of  eggs,  and  we  took 
home  70  of  lesser  cormorant  (Oraculus  Jawmicus)^  9  of  darter 
{PlotuB  melanogaster),  18  of  fferodias  garzetta,  4  of  large  egret  {K 
alba),  and  4  of  night  heron  {Nycticorax  griseus).    I  shot  several  birds 
of  each  species,  and  also  killed  the  crocodile  which  frequented  that 
incubatory,  but  the  water  and  mud  was  so  deep  and  treacherous  I 
was  afraid  to  wade  out  to  where  it  lay,  and  left  it  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  aU  other  crocodiles  who  might  feel  inclined  to  hang  about 
there  until  the  crop  of  young  birds  got  ripe  and  fell  into  the  water. 
Of  course  I  hunted  in  every  direction  around  Mullaitivu,  and 
nearly  always  with  good  succesa    Sometimes  the  bag  was  an  in- 
teresting small  mammal,  and  sometimes  a  large  bird  or  reptile 
which  I  had  not  known  to  exist  there.     As  a  rule,  I  endeavored  to 
be  at  home  during  the  hottest  port  of  the  day,  from  ten  till  three, 
but  more  than  once  I  was  out  all  day.    I  will  alvirays  remember 
one  particularly  roasting,  blazing  hot  day,  when  I  went  about  five 
nules  above  the  village,  between  the  great  lagoon  and  the  sea-shore, 
and  was  out  all  day  hunting  through  the  low,  sandy  scrub  jungle 
after  monkeys,  wiili  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring.     My  dusky  com- 
panions from  the  village  complained  of  the  heat  more  than  once, 
and  it  really  was  almost  unendurable.     The  salt  perspiration  ran 
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into  mj  eyes  and  oatwed  them  to  amart  and  inflame  painfully.  At 
timee  we  actnaUy  gasped  for  breath.  I  afierwaxd  learned  that  on 
that  very  day  my  new  friend,  Mr.  Leya^  of  the  Jaifiia  bank,  died  cvf 
sonatroke  while  hunting  in  juat  aaoh  jangle  as  that,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island  from  me,  near  Hanaar.  It  ''gave  me  quite  a 
torn,''  as  the  English  say,  when  I  heard  the  news  and  compared 
the  dates. 

Not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  tillage,  in  a  bit  of  the  same  low, 
sandy  jangle  common  all  along  the  coasts  I  saw  the  bones  ot  two 
elephants^  a  cow,  and  a  calf,  which  the  Tillagers  say  wandered 
thither  from  the  interior  and  perished  for  the  want  of  water,  tt 
may  be  true. 

My  reward  for  the  hot  day's  work  mentioned  above  was  two  fine 
monkeys,  one,  a  pretly  little  rilawa,  or  bonneted  macaqoe  (Ifoos- 
cu$  pUeattu),  and  the  other  a  big,  f at^  gray,  wanderoo  {Semncpitiie* 
CU8  leucoprimnus)^  and  a  black-naped  hare  {Lqms  nigriooUiay  In 
my  short  jangle  excursions  round  the  Tillage  I  shot  specimens  of 
jackal  {Oanis  aureus),  mungoos  (Hierpeftes  griaeus),  grizdy  sqoirrel 
(S.  macrourua),  and  jangle  striped  squiirel  {8,  tfiatriatus),  I  once 
encountered  a  laige  troop  of  wanderooe  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
village,  two  of  which  were  added  to  my  collection. 

As  OBoal,  I  encouraged  the  natives  to  hunt  and  trap  quadrupeds 
for  me,  and  they  brought  me  a  number  of  very  desirable  sped* 
mens,  among  which  was  a  very  pretty  little  muntjac  {Oeruulus  au- 
reus),  two  dvet  cats  ( Viverra  malacoensis),  and  a  live  loris  (Loris 
gracilis),  a  most  curious  litUe  animaL  llie  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting of  all  the  specimens  I  obtained  at  Mullaitivu  was  a  live 
manis  or  pengoUn  {Mania  peniadactyla),  caught  by  a  native  thirty- 
six  miles  away.  By  good  luck  its  captor  had  heard  of  me,  and  that 
I  bought  aU  kinds  of  animals,  and,  being  an  enterprising  fellow,  he 
carried  it  in  a  bag  all  that  distance  to  offer  me.  I  gave  him  a 
month's  wages  for  the  animal,  five  rupees,  and  enough  coppers  ad- 
ditional to  enable  him  to  cany  home  his  silver  intact  He  was 
quite  delighted  with  his  sale,  I  equally  so  with  my  purchase,  and 
we  parted  with  mutual  bleasingB. 

My  new  pet  evidently  expected  fair  treatment  at  our  hands,  for 
he  soon  uncoiled  himself  and  stood  up  for  examination.  He  was 
just  three  feet  long,  including  his  tail — which  by  itself  measured 
seventeen  inches— and  his  weight  was  eighteen  pounds.  This  tail 
was  a  most  useful  appendage,  for  it  was  very  broad,  measuring  five 
and  a  half  inches  across  where  it  joined  the  body,  slightly  hoi- 
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lowed  tmdemeath  and  xotuided  on  the  top,  ite  official  purpose  being 
to  protect  the  animal's  head.  In  walking  he  oarried  his  back  very 
highly  arched  in  the  middle,  and  the  long,  carved  daws  of  his  fore- 
feet he  bent  tmder  his  feet  until  they  pointed  directly  backward, 
and  literaUy  walked  on  them.  His  heavy  tail  barely  cleared  the 
ground  in  walking,  and  his  nose  was  always  carried  low,  on  the 
lookout  for  ants.  He  often  stood  fully  erect  on  his  hind  legs,  like 
a  kangaroo,  when  looking  about  in  search  of  food  like  the  knights 
of  old,  his  annor  clanked  as  he  walked  along. 

Vfheneyer  he  found  a  colony  of  ants  he  would  begin  to  dig 
most  industriously,  and  nothing  but  brick  or  stone  could  resist  the 
attacks  of  those  powerful  daws.  It  was  great  fun  to  see  him  attack 
an  ant-hilL  After  digging  a  little  distance  into  the  hill  and  expos- 
ing the  interior,  he  would  thrust  his  slender,  gelatinous  tongue  for 
six  inches  or  more  into  the  passage-ways  one  after  another,  and 
draw  it  out  thickly  covered  with  ants.  It  made  my  flesh  creep  to 
see  the  Tidous  little  insects  upon  the  animal's  tongue  and  going 
into  its  mouth ;  but  I  wished  there  were  enough  ant-eaters  in  the 
world  to  exterminate  the  whole  family. 

If  ever  a  small  animal  was  especially  created  to  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  destroyers,  that  mania  must  have  been  the  one.  In  such 
plate-armor  as  he  wore  he  could  roll  himself  up  and  defy  the  teeth 
of  the  jackal,  or  leopard,  or  the  fangs  of  the  cobra.  Having  no 
teeth  at  all,  and  daws  fashioned  only  for  digging,  he  would  have 
fared  badly  in  the  jungle  without  his  defensive  coat  of  maQ.  From 
the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  he  vfas  covered  with  broad, 
flattened,  shiddnshaped  plates  of  dear,  gray  horn.  These  plates — 
which  were  concave  underneath  and  convex  above — ^lay  dose  dovni 
upon  the  ddn  upon  eadi  other,  and  were  arranged  in  tows  with 
great  regularity,  beautifully  imbricated,  and  overlapped  as  perfectly 
as  the  slates  of  a  good  rooi 

My  toothless  pet  was  quite  peaceable,  but  not  at  all  affectionate, 
and  when  I  undertook  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  my  advances 
were  recdyed  in  true  English  style.  Not  having  any  one  to  intro- 
duce me,  I  undertook  to  get  along  vdthout  that  formality ;  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  He  immediately  tucked  his  head  dovm  between  his 
four  legs,  brought  his  tail  under  his  body  and  up  over  his  head, 
and  held  it  there,  forming  of  himself  a  flattened  ball  completely 
covered  with  scales. 

I  said  to  him,  "My  fine  fellow,  I  really  must  insist  upon  know- 
ing you  more  intimatdy ;  so  here  goes.** 
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I  then  undertook  to  nnooil  him,  but  found  I  oonld  not  aooom- 
pliflh  the  taak  alona  I  called  Henrique  to  help  me,  but  the  tail 
stuck  to  the  body  ae  if  it  had  been  riveted  there. 

I  also  caUed  Ganis  to  help^  and  while  I  held  to  the  body,  Uie 
other  two  braced  themaeWee  against  me  and  pulled  on  flie  tail  with 
all  their  strength,  to  uncoil  it  We  wrestled  with  it  until  we  were 
fairly  exhausted,  failed  utterly,  and  gaye  up  beaten.  Such  was  the 
wonderful  power  in  the  tail  <rf  that  small  animaL 

This  led  an  old  Singhalese,  from  the  jun^^  of  the  interior,  to 
inform  me  that  the  mania  sometimes  kills  elephants  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

When  an  elephant  troubles  a  manis»  the  litUe  animal  coils  him- 
self around  the  elephant's  trunk,  squeeees  it  so  tightly  the  huge 
beast  cannot  breathe,  and  holds  on  until  the  elephant  drops  dead 
of  suffocation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  above  is  mere  fiction. 

From  the  very  firsts  I  had  no  end  of  trouble  with  my  scaly  pet 
During  the  day  he  was  reasonably  quiets  but  at  night  he  was  -wry 
restless,  and  anxious  to  go  ant-hunting.  I  could  not  tie  him,  for 
on  no  part  of  his  body  would  a  rope  hold  without  hurting  him,  and 
not  for  long  even  then.  The  first  night  I  had  him,  I  shut  him  up 
in  the  rest  house,  and  in  the  morning  I  found  him  just  ready  to 
break  through  a  hole  he  had  dug  with  his  big  daws  in  the  six-inch 
concrete  walL  I  actually  felt  a  cold  chill  when  I  saw  how  near 
I  had  come  to  losing  my  rare  and  yaluable  specimen. 

The  following  night  I  put  him  in  alarge  tin  box  which  had  once 
done  duty  as  the  lining  of  a  dry  goods  box  sent  from  England.  I 
covered  the  top  with  boards,  piled  heavy  stones  upon  them,  and 
went  to  my  hammock  feeling  sure  he  could  not  escape.  The  box 
stood  in  the  back  yard  some  distance  from  where  I  slept 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  village  dogs  suddenly 
began  a  furious  barking  just  outside  the  waUs  of  the  compound, 
and  Henrique  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  It  was  the 
manis.  It  had  found  a  small  rust  hole  at  one  comer  of  the  tin 
prison,  and  with  its  powerful  claws  had  worked  away  until  it  acta- 
ally  tore  a  hple  in  the  tin  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  its 
body.  It  was  making  straight  for  the  jungle,  and  but  for  those 
miserable  dogs,  who  had  so  often  annoyed  me  by  trying  to  steal 
my  specimens,  I  would  have  lost  my  manis. 

G^ie  next  day  it  died.  Having  no  chloroform,  I  drowned  it  in 
a  clean  artificial  pool  near  the  village.    Very  little  of  it  was  wasted. 
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I  preserved  dry  both  the  akixi  and  skeleton,  the  tongue  and  stomach 
went  into  alcohol,  and  the  flesh  we  ate.  Part  of  it  made  a  delicious 
stew,  rich,  sweety  and  weU-flavored,  and  part  of  it  we  roasted. 
The  latter  was  dark  meat^  and  although  it  had  a  queer  flavor,  it  was 
tender  and  very  good. 

In  addition  to  the  discomfort  of  living  in,  or  rather  at,  the 
worst  rest  house  I  erer  saw,  I  presently  had  to  contend  with  a 
much  greater  misery  than  dirt,  namely,  scarcity  of  food.  I  reached 
Mullaitivu  with  two  weeks'  provisions,  ezpecldng  to  stay  only  that 
length  of  time,  but  in  case  I  should  desire  to  remain  longer,  I  had 
arranged  to  have  further  supplies  sent  me  from  Jaffiia.  I,  of 
course,  expected  to  purchase  certain  kinds  of  food  in  the  village, 
bat  found  nothing  whatever  for  sale  save  rice — neither  fruity  vegetsr 
bles^  fowls»  nor  meat  of  any  kind.  What  the  people  lived  on  remains 
a  mystery  to  this  day. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  JaflBoa,  a  rev- 
erend gentleman  who  had  very  kindly  offered  to  do  anything  in 
his  power  to  assist  me,  and  adced  him  to  purchase  and  send  me 
forthwith,  by  a  coolie,  certain  staple  articles  of  food  which  I  men- 
tioned, and  for  which  I  enclosed  twenty  rupees  cash.    I  counted 
npon  the  arrival  of  the  goods  before  the  end  of  the  third  week,  as 
sorely  as  my  himger,  and  until  that  time  I  lived  on  quarter  rations. 
The  time  expired,  but  no  coolie  came.    I  waited  with  growing  im- 
patience and  sharpening  appetite  day  after  day,  four  days  longer, 
and  on  the  fifth  sent  a  letter  to  my  friend,  deploring  the  fEulure  to 
connect,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  my  letter  had  never 
reached  him,  or  else  that  the  coolie  sent  to  me  had  stolen  away 
with  the  whole  outfit.    I  begged  my  friend  to  send  something  at 
once,  as  I  was  almost  famishing. 

After  several  days,  when  I  was  almost  ready  to  return  to  Jaf&ia^ 
a  letter  came  from  my  reverend  friend,  saying  that  my  letter  and 
the  cash  enclosed  had  been  received,  '^  but  owing  to  my  illness  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  an  honest  coolie,  I  have  been  unable  to 
send  you  the  articles  you  require."  Qreat  Csesarl  Had  my  cleri- 
cal friend  been  eavesdropping  then,  he  certainly  would  have  heard 
nothing  good  of  himself.  He  closed  by  saying  that  as  he  was  about 
leaving  Jafiia,  he  had  left  my  rupees  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  who  would  hand  them  to  me  on  my  return.  When  I  re- 
turned to  JaflBoa,  he  had  indeed  gone,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  had  never  received  from  him  any  cash  for  me.  So  I  never 
again  saw  either  my  reverend  friend  or  my  rupeea 
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The  loss  of  the  monej  was  a  mere  trifle,  but  the  oatrage  upon 
mj  inner  man  I  oould  not  condone,  and  have  not  to  this  day. 
After  about  twenty  meals  of  plain  boiled  rioe  with  no  aooompani- 
ments  mj  appetite  suocombs^  and  mj  palate  refuses  it  entirely. 
In  a  hot  climate  I  belieye  I  could  starve  easier  than  eat  food 
which  has  lost  all  relish.  Mj  hunger  was  of  the  kind  which  called 
not  merely  for  food  of  any  sort,  but  palatable,  reliahable  food.  In 
a  cold  dimate,  one's  hunger  is  of  the  ravenous  kind  that  devours 
whatever  comes  within  reach,  and  feels  satisfied  with  fnlnessL  In 
the  tropics,  I  have  always  found  it  neceasarj  to  have  something  in 
reserve  to  afford  the  appetite  an  entire  change,  even  if  it  be  only 
for  a  single  meal,  to  break  the  monotony  which  would  otharwiae 
cause  a  good  article  of  food  to  become  utterly  nnpalatahle. 

When  my  larder  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  Mr.  Long,  the  road  en- 
gineer, whose  bungalow  was  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  fever- 
breeder,  kindly  sent  me  a  good-sized  pumpkin  as  a  present,  one  of 
two  he  had  secured  from  some  distance.  It  was  perfectly  delicious, 
and  as  long  as  it  lasted  I  lived  high.  That  pumpkin  was  an  oasis 
in  a  desert  of  rice. 

About  this  time  letters  came  from  Professor  Ward  informing  me 
that,  on  account  of  continued  hard  times,  he  might  be  obliged  to 
caU  me  home  soon,  even  in  his  next  letter.  The  funds  sent  me 
were  so  meagre  that  I  scarcely  dared  go  on  collecting,  and  at  most 
had  not  enough  to  go  far.  Another  letter  conveyed  the  intelligence 
that  a  dear  friend  at  home  was  very  ilL  Add  to  the  above,  the 
hunger,  dirt^  and  discomfort  in  which  I  lived,  and  the  sum  of  my 
discouragements  was  complete.  As  I  lay  in  my  hammock  one  nighty 
thinking  over  the  gloomy  situation  and  quite  unable  to  sleep,  I 
summed  up  everything  and  said  to  myself,  "I  could  not  be  any 
worse  off  than  I  am."  The  thought  had  not  more  than  taken  shape 
in  my  mind  when  a  hook  snapped,  and  my  hammock  went  down 
''bows  foremost,"  giving  my  head  and  shoulders  a  good  bang  on 
the  concrete  floor.  It  was  such  a  forcible  and  instantaneous  refu- 
tation of  my  gloomy  proposition  that^  in  spite  of  the  stars  dancing 
before  my  eyes  I  took  the  joke  and  laughed  over  it. 

The  water  available  for  drinking  purposes  at  Mullaitivu  is  so 
wholly  bad  that  I  did  not  taste  it  a  second  time,  and  during  my  en- 
tire stay  drank  only  water  from  green  cocoanuts. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  fine  grove  of  cocoa  palms  a  mile  above 
the  village,  from  which  I  drew  my  supply  of  green  nuts  at  the  rate 
of  one  rupee  per  dozen. 
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■ 

To  my  mind,  no  other  beyerage  in  the  world,  either  natural  or 
artificial — ^not  even  champagne  at  its  beat— can  equal,  in  refreshing 
deliciousness,  the  water  of  a  half-ripe  cocoanut  fresh  from  the  tree. 
They  are  best  when  there  is  a  goodly  deposit  of  soft  meat  on  the 
walls  of  the  nut,  for  at  that  stage  the  water  has  a  sharp,  sparkling 
acidity,  and  a  delicate  cocoanut  flavor,  the  like  of  which  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  liquid  I  ever  tasted.  The  water  is  not  so  good 
when  the  nut  is  perfectly  green,  and  before  any  meat  has  been  de- 
posited. 

It  miay  be  only  a  fancy,  but  it  really  seemed  to  me  that  the 
water  of  the  Ceylon  coooanuts  have  a  richer  and  finer  flavor  than 
any  others  I  have  tasfced.  Being  a  hard  drinker,  it  took  five  nuts  per 
day  to  supply  my  wants ;  and  I  am  sure  no  old  toper  ever  enjoyed 
his  dram  more  than  I  did  those  delicious  draughta  When  inclined 
to  imbibe,  cut  the  hard  green  husk  from  around  the  blossom  end 
of  the  nut  with  a  sharp  hatchet  or  hunting-knife,  until  it  is  whittled 
down  to  a  point,  with  the  shell  of  the  nut  in  sight 

On  cutting  through  the  sheU  to  make  a  drinking-hole,  I  have 
often  seen  the  water  spurt  up  two  feet  high,  and  sometimes  into 
niy  face.  To  get  the  fullest  possible  enjoyment  of  the  draught  it 
should  be  taken  directly  from  the  nut,  nature's  own  cup.  When 
ponred  into  a  drinking  vessel  its  deUcate  aroma  is  lost  After  this 
cooling  draught,  the  experienced  hand  vrill  attack  the  soft  meat  on 
the  inside  with  a  spoon  without  any  delay,  for  it  is  a  delicious 
morseL 

Being  desirous  of  obtaining  some  elephant  skulls  and  a  lot  of 
odd  bones,  I  learned,  after  many  inquiries,  of  the  death  of  an  ele- 
phant the  year  previous,  near  a  village  called  Nedunkenni,  nineteen 
miles  southwest  of  Mullaitivu.  MalriTig  this  an  excuse  for  a  litUe 
collecting  trip  back  from  the  coast,  I  hired  a  covered  bullock  bandy 
and  set  out  on  the  morning  of  April  2d,  accompanied  by  Henrique, 
intending  to  be  gone  five  days.  While  I  am  not  partial  to  journal- 
ism in  books  of  travel,  in  this  instance  I  can  hardly  do  better  than 
to  copy  the  daily  record  of  that  trip. 

"  Tuesday,  April  id. — A  short  distance  from  Mullaitivu  we  took 
the  wrong  road,  and  the  stupid  driver  did  not  discover  his  mistake 
until  we  had  travelled  four  miles  upon  ii  Now  four  miles  out  of 
one's  way  when  the  sun  is  scorching  hot  is  a  serious  thing,  espe- 
cially when  one  has  to  turn  back  that  distance,  and  is  thereby  un- 
able to  reach  the  end  of  the  journey  that  day.  I  could  scarcely  keep 
18 
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mj  bftndB  off  that  driTer,  and  mm  only  able  to  do  so  by  Hoalding 
like  a  shrew.    The  bullocks  shared  my  f eeUng  of  disgosi^  for  when 
we  turned  to  go  back  they  became  very  refractory,  and  the  poor 
wretch  of  a  driver  actually  burst  out  crying.    When  the  tears  be- 
gan to  make  furrows  in  the  dust  that  lay  on  his  dusky  cheeks^  my 
anger  vanished  and  I  was  content  to  make  the  best  of  the  situatioxL. 
At  length,  we  took  a  short  cut  through  the  j  ung^e  to  reach  the  other 
road,  and  the  track  we  got  into  was  loose  sand.    By  this  time  ilie 
bullocks  were  almost  fagged  out  and  contrary,  and  for  the  last  half- 
mile  of  the  short  cut  Henrique  and  I  had  to  push  with  all  our 
strength  to  keep  the  cart  going.    Thia^  at  noon,  in  April,  one  of 
the  hottest  Indian  months,  in  a  bed  of  hot  sand,  with  the  sun  pour- 
ing down  upon  us  and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  I    I  thought  the 
conditions  for  sunstroke  were  about  all  there,  but  neither  of  na 
dropped. 

*'  At  last  we  got  out,  having  lost  nearly  eight  miles.  Bested  a 
while,  then  on.  Shot  a  grizzly  squirrel  {&  macrourui).  At  nighi- 
IbU,  reached  a  small  village  twelve  and  a  half  miles  from  home. 
Stopped  for  the  nighty  and  quartered  under  a  shed.  Bought  and 
shot  a  chicken,  and  while  Henrique  did  the  cooking  act  I  skinned 
thesquirreL 

''  Wedneaday,  AprU  9d, — On  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  air 
was  balmy  and  refreshing.  At  once  we  started  a  lot  of  wanderoo 
monkeys,  of  which  I  killed  three  of  the  largest  Also  shot  three 
Macacus  pUeatua,  one  of  which  was  an  old  female  with  a  tiny  youn^ 
one  clinging  to  her  body.  It  was  alive  and  unhurt^  so  I  kept  it. 
Farther  on  shot  three  more  log  wanderoos,  TwalriTig  sue  in  all,  and 
another  grizzly  squirreL 

"  The  jungle  which  everywhere  covers  this  low,  level  oountiy  be- 
tween the  sea-coast  and  the  mountainous  interior,  can  scarcely  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  forest  To  my  mind,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  typical  jungle,  low,  dense,  very  thorny  as  a  rule,  liarren  of  grass 
and  difficult  to  penetrate.  Taken  all  over,  it  is  decidedly  low  and 
scrubby,  the  top  of  the  leafy  mass  averaging  scarcely  more  than 
thirty  feet  in  elevation  above  the  ground.  There  are  few  trees  of 
good  size,  and  all  have  a  very  scraggy  appearance,  due  to  the  cor- 
rugated and  irregular  growth  of  their  trunks.  There  is  no  ground 
verdure  to  speak  of,  and  the  undergrowth  consists  of  brush  with 
slender,  leafless  stems.  By  stooping  low  and  crawling  under  this 
growth,  one  can  get  along  pretiy  weU,  but  it  is  very  tiresome. 
In  looking  under,  it  is  often  possible  to  see  for  fifty  yards  around. 
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and  in  this  way  I  saw,  to-day,  the  legs  of  two  deer  waOdng  quietly 
along  when  I  could  not  see  a  single  hair  of  their  bodie&  A  monkey 
or  a  aqnixrel  is  quickly  lost  to  view  when  running  over  this  thi(^ 
scrub. 

'*  Beached  Nedunkenni  about  noon,  and  at  once  fell  to  work  on 
the  pile  of  dead  monkeys.  By  sunset  I  had  skinned  two  of  them 
and  skeletonized  four,  and  another  had  been  prepared  as  a  skeleton 
by  Henrique.  We  quartered  in  a  sort  of  hut  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  road  engineers,  a  roof  of  cocoa  palm  leaves, 
mud  walls  three  feet  high,  and  a  dean  dirt  floor. 

"  Thursday,  April  4dh. — ^After  I  had  skeletonized  the  eighth 
monkey  we  went  to  the  burial  place  of  the  elephant  Sold  It  was, 
or  had  been,  a  baby  elephant,  a  wretchedly  small  baby  at  that,  and 
the  bones  were  worthlesa  The  people  of  the  village  told  us  of  the 
remains  of  another  and  much  larger  elephant  near  a  village  named 
Ayladdi,  five  miles  farther  on,  and  we  started  for  it  at  once,  bag 
and  baggaga  Beached  the  village  just  before  nightfall,  and  for 
four  annas  hired  aroof  under  which  I  edung  my  hammock  and  edept 
in  peace  and  comfort  Noticed  in  the  village  two  skins  of  axis  deer 
and  one  of  sambur  from  animalfl  HQed  near  by. 

"  Friday^  April  Wi. — Took  three  men  from  the  village,  and  set  o£F 
very  early  on  foot  through  the  jungle  to  look  for  the  remains  of  the 
elephant    We  traversed  a  lovely  path,  and  once  when  we  emerged 
into  a  little  open  glade  I  caught  sight  of  a  jackal,  which  was  more 
than  he  could  say  of  me.    He  presently  opened  his  mouth  and  be- 
gan to  pour  forth  his  morning  song,  but  just  as  he  reached  the  sec- 
ond verse,  my  bullet  went  through  his  liver.    He  suddenly  stopped 
singing,  spun  round  like  a  top  for  a  few  minutes^  snarled,  yelped, 
bit,  and  scratched,  and  then  quietly  lay  down,  never  to  get  up  any 
more.    At  noon  his  skeleton  hung  on  the  side  of  our  bandy  cover. 
"Sold  again.    The  elephant  proved  to  have  been  a  young  one, 
also,  but  not  quite  so  babyish  as  the  other.    The  skull  alone  was 
perfect  and  we  carried  it  o£^  rather  disappointed  at  the  net  results 
so  far  in  elephant  debris. 

"  Went  back  again  to  Nedunkenni,  where  we  arrived  at  3  p.m. 
Although  this  is  a  veiy  small  village  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  huts, 
it  boasts  a  free  mission-school  kept  by  an  old  Tamil  native-Christian, 
educated  at  the  Jaffiia  mission,  and  there  named  Joseph  Emerson. 
Joseph  was  veiy  intelligent  and  polite,  and  spoke  English  with  an 
ease  and  fluency  which  quite  startled  me.  But  he  was  wasting  his 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  for  his  school  contained  only  six  pupila 
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He  Mud  that  a  great  many  would  eome  to  him  from  the  neighbor* 
ing  TiUagee,  but  that  the  parents  were  afndd  to  send  their  children 
through  the  jungle  on  aooonnt  of  the  '  cheetahs '  (leopards),  beaza, 
and  wild  elephanta  He  said  there  are  elephants  within  two  miles 
of  the  Tillage  now. 

*'Mr.  Emerson  told  me  he  had  jost  learned  of  the  remains  of  an- 
other elephant,  which  he  aasored  me  was  a  yerj  large  one,  and  had 
died  only  a  jear  prerious,  near  a  TillBge  called  Padicodooinqra, 
eight  miles  to  the  southeast 

**  This  jaw-breaking  name  came  yeiy  near  intimidating  me,  bat 
after  wresUing  with  it  a  few  minutes  I  found  I  could  pronounce  it 
from  beginning  to  end  without  getting  lock-jaw,  so  we  came  to  an 
about  face  and  started  for  the  place  named.  Joseph  gave  me  his 
blessing  and  a  large  yellow  pumpkin,  and  having  no  present  in  kind 
to  offer,  I  bestowed  upon  him  two  mpeea  That  pumpkin  I  would 
not  hare  bartered  for  a  coat  of  arms. 

''After  a  hard  drive  over  a  rough  road  we  reached  Pladicodooi- 
mpu  just  at  dark  The  natives  gave  me  a  roof  to  sleep  under 
where  I  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could  in  my  hanunock. 
Joseph's  pumpkin  was  sweet  and  good ;  and,  far  the  first  time  in 
many  days,  I  had  a  dish  of  curry  and  rice  that  I  could  eat  with 
relish.  As  I  had  nothing  else,  it  mm  lucky  for  me  that  Henrique 
made  it  fit  to  eat  How  absurd  to  think  that  one's  happiness 
should  hinge  on  a  dish  of  pumpkin  cuny  I 

''The  people  of  this  village  are  rattier  mean,  and  iU-diqposed 
toward  strangera  One  man  had  fever,  and  I  should  not  greatly 
mourn  if  it  became  an  epidemia 

"  ScUurday,  April  6th, — Set  off  early  in  the  morning  with  four 
men  from  the  village,  and  walked  three  miles  through  the  jungle  to 
the  spot  on  the  sandy  bank  of  the  Parayan  Ar,  where  lay  all  that 
was  left  of  a  once  mighty  elephant  Brayo  I  Treasuie-trove,  or 
the  next  thing  to  it  at  all  events.  There  lay  the  entire  skeleton  ex- 
cepting the  foot-bones^  and  caudal  yertebrse,  of  an  old  and  very 
la^e  elephant^  bleached  dean  and  white.  For  a  wonder  the  huge 
skull  was  absolutely  perf ect»  not  eyen  a  tooth  missing,  for  which  I 
am  under  obligations  to  native  shif ttessnesa  Such  teeth  as  those 
sell  readily  for  five  rupees  each,  in  Colombo  and  Galle.  I  sent  off 
at  once  for  reinforcements,  and  in  a  short  time  had  nine  men  on 
the  ground.  First  we  cut  a  path  through  the  jungle  to  the  road, 
and  then  I  picked  out  what  bones  I  wanted,  almost  the  entire  lot 
except  the  pelvis.    We  got  hoes  and  dug  the  sand  oyer  in  a  careful 
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seaxch  for  €he  small  foot-bones,  which,  for  seTeral  reasons,  I  par* 
ticniarly  "wished  to  secnre. 

**  In  digging  for  the  bones  we  found  seyeral  small  frogs  quite 
solidly  entombed,  alive,  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  in  the  solid,  sandy 
earth.  We  found  three  species  altogether  [but  I  regret  to  say  I, 
ne^er  had  an  opportunity  to  identify  them]. 

"  Although  ttieir  bodies  were  greatly  distended  by  the  extraor- 
dinary qnantiiy  of  water  they  contained,  they  threw  up  half  of  it  as 
soon  as  they  were  taken  from  their  living  tombs,  and  then  became 
quite  actiVe.    They  had  evidently  been  buried  there  by  their  own 
knov^ledge  and  consent  during  the  rains  of  the  northeast  monsoon, 
and,  hut  for  our  disturbance,  would  have  remained  where  they  were 
all  through  the  dry  and  hot  season,  and  until  the  commencement  of 
the  next  monsoon.    The  stream  was  perfectly  dry,  and  the  natives 
said  there  was  no  water  for  many  miles  around  except  in  the  wells. 
'*  My  nine  men  were  heavily  loaded  with  the  bones  I  selected, 
and  at  midday,  when  the  sun  was  flaming  hot^  we  marched  out  to 
the  handy,  loaded  it  carefully,  and  started  immediately  for  Nedun- 
lL6Dni»  which  we  reached  a  little  before  sunset  and  halted  for  the 
night. 

*^  Sunday,  April  lih. — ^Bose  very  early,  coffeed  in  haste,  and  just  aa 
the  sun  sent  his  level  rays  over  the  top  of  the  jungle,  we  set  out 
for  MuUaitivu.  I  walked  the  first  six  miles  and  shot  three  jungle 
cock  and  two  wanderoo  monkeys  {8.  leucoprymnus). 

'*  These  bigwanderoos  are  very  numerous  all  around  Nedunkenni 
for  five  miles  at  leasts  and  by  going  along  the  road  one  could  easily 
kill  enough  in  one  day  to  load  a  cart  This  morning  I  saw  more 
than  fifteen  big  troops  of  them,  each  of  which  contained  from  ten 
to  fifteen  individuals.  Usually  there  are  about  fifteen  in  each  gang, 
so  that  the  total  number  we  saw  must  have  been  about  two  hun- 
dred. They  literaUy  lined  the  road  for  seven  miles,  sometimes  ill 
the  trees  and  sometimes  on  the  ground.  One  troop  of  vety  lazge 
old  fellows  we  fotmd  playing  in  the  road  like  school-boys,  gallop- 
ing up  and  down,  or  chadng  each  other  about  with  their  long  tails 
held  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degreea  Their  favorite  gait  is 
a  gallop,  unless  the  branches  are  too  thick  to  permit  it ;  and  they 
can  run  almost  as  fast  through  the  tree-tops  as  over  bare  groimd. 
When  hotly  pursued  and  thoroughly  alarmed,  it  is  marvellous  to 
see  them  run.  They  head  straight  away  from  their  pursuer  and 
gallop  madly  along  the  larger  branches  without  a  second's  pause 
or  hesitation,  without  a  fall  or  even  a  misstep,  spring  boldly  from 
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one  tree-top  to  the  next^  and,  milesB  the  gioimd  below  is  Tery  open, 
they  are  gone  from  the  huntex^s  gaee  like  a  flash.  Their  minds 
must  act  fike  lightning-flaahee  to  enaUe  them  to  choose  the  safe 
and  nnbroken  line  of  retreat  There  is  no  time  to  stop  and  stndj 
as  to  which  branch  they  shall  jump  upon  nezt^  no  halting  between 
two  opinions,  but  on  they  go,  the  hand  and  the  eye  keeping  time 
exactly  in  the  dangerous  race.  Unless  the  hunter  brings  down  his 
specimen  before  the  gang  has  fairly  recovered  from  its  surprise 
and  started  oft,  he  may  as  well  give  up  the  chase. 

"In  these  hot  jungles  the  game  is  afoot  in  the  morning  from  sun- 
rise till  about  nine  o'clock,  and  also  in  the  evening  just  before  sun- 
set Any  animal  that  would  go  prowling  about  at  midday,  instead 
of  lying  dose  in  the  shade,  deserves  to  be  shot  This  morning  we 
saw  a  wild  hog  trot  across  the  road  ahead  of  us,  and  a  little  later  a 
jackal  loafing  along  in  a  trampish  sort  of  a  way.  I  tried  to  get 
within  range  of  him,  but  he  was  too  knowing  for  me.  We  also 
saw  three  epotted  deer  standing  quietly  in  the  jungle  less  than  fifty 
yards  from  the  road,  in  full  view ;  and  six  miles  from  Mullaitivn,  we 
saw  three  more  in  the  road  ahead  of  ua  Had  I  not  killed  twenty 
in  the  AnimallaiH  there  would  have  been  a  death  in  each  of  those 
families;  but  having  specimens  already,  and  not  caring  to  run  the 
unnecessary  risk  of  being  mulcted  by  the  Ceylon  Government  in 
the  sum  of  £6  for  shooting  a  deer  without  a  license,  I  let  the 
tempting  creatures  go  in  peace." 

On  reaching  Mullaitivu  I  foond  a  fat  packet  of  letters  from 
home,  some  containing  money,  some  good  news,  and  one  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  the  expedition  to  the  East  Indies  should  go 
on  as  planned.  After  resting  a  day,  I  spent  two  more  in  getting  my 
collection  into  shape,  and  then  engaged  two  bullock  bandys  to  take 
me  to  Jafiha  forthwith.  The  trip  was,  to  me,  full  of  interest,  and  I 
again  yield  to  the  temptation  to  drop  into  journalism. 

"April  12th. — ^Bose  early,  loaded  up  with  a  rush,  and  after  a  few 
any-thing-but>tearful  good-byes,  we  were  oft  Both  bandys  were 
heavily  loaded.  Of  course,  I  took  plenty  of  cocoanuts  (twenty)  to 
drink  on  the  way.  As  we  crossed  the  two  bridges  I  took  a  last 
fond  look  at  my  Crocodile  Pool,  but  not  a  head  was  above  water  to 
shed  a  tear  at  our  departure!  I  rode  in  the  front  bandy  and  read 
'Hypatia.'  At  the  six-mile  post  the  handymen  begged  a  halt,  for 
by  iixBkt  time  old  Sol  was  getting  down  to  business.    For  fareakfEurt 
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Henziqne  made  a  dish  of  onny  and  rioe  which  beat  my  gastro- 
nomic  powers  completely,  and  I  came  near  beating  him  in  torn. 
The  trouble  was  there  were  too  many  stones  mingled  with  the  rice 
to  call  it  rice,  and  not  quite  enough  to  call  it  road-metaL  I  sol- 
emnly promiaed  to  fine  him  two  rupees  for  a  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence, and  he  as  solemnly  promised  to  reform. 

**  Jungle  just  the  same  as  between  Nedunkenni  and  the  coast  At 
dark  we  halted  at  a  school-house  at  the  fifteenth  mile,  with  the 
usual  thatch-roof  and  mud  walls  two  feet  high,  and  I  hung  my 
hammock  under  the  shelter.  The  yentilation  of  the  apartment  was 
perfect. 

**  April  13ih. — Rose  at  3  a.ic.  and  started ;  I  finished  my  nap  in 

the  bandy  as  we  jogged  along.    Halted  for  our  midday  rest  at  Ea- 

raputamooripu,  at  the  tweniy-fifth  mile,  where  we  struck  the  Ean- 

dy  and  Jaffioa  road,  sixty  miles  from  the  latter  place.  Halted  forthe 

night  atthefifiy-fifth  mile  from  Jafiba^  and  Ishot  tkMacacu8pileatu8. 

'*  April  14ih. — On  at  8  A.1C  as  usual,  and  by  breakfast  time  were 

at  Eokavil,  forty-eight  and  a  half  miles  from  Jaffiiia.    This  seems  to 

be  a  favorite  halting  place  for  bandys.   The  road  is  weU  littered  with 

straw,  and  as  a  result  it  is  a  fine  feeding  ground  for  the  jungle 

cock  {GaUiu  Stardeyi^.    I  got  out  and  shot  five  while  Henrique  was 

making  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  we  had  a  square  meal  of  their  flesh. 

Halted  at  noon,  at  the  Yeddakkacheri  rest  house  (forty-third  mile), 

in  which  I  shot  a  yery  curious  bat  {fihinolophus  trifoUatm)  that 

was  hanging  from  a  rafter. 

*'The  road  to-day  was  a  continuous  bed  of  loose  sand,  and  get- 
ting on  was  simply  awfoL  The  bullocks  toiled  through  it  slowly 
and  painfully  with  the  heayy  carts,  feet^  and  wheels  sinking  in 
deeply.  In  order  to  get  along  at  aU  we  had  to  lift  at  the  wheels  or 
push  behind,  while  the  drivers  yelled  and  belabored  the  bullocks, 
and  called  their  mothers  and  sisters  bad  names.  By  what  process 
of  reasoning  these  Tamils  are  led  to  suppose  it  makes  a  bullock 
pull  better  to  asperse  his  mother^s  reputation,  I  cannot  imagine. 

''Over  such  loose  sand  the  heat  is  terrific.  When  I  could  ride 
with  a  dear  conscience  and  <  take  it  easy,'  I  sat  in  the  front  bandy, 
sweltering  and  gasping  for  breath,  bathed  in  perspiration  from 
head  to  foot^  and  covered  with  dust^  which  hourly  increased  in 
thickness,  and  formed  on  me  a  regolar  alluvial  deposit.  As  we 
neared  Elephant  Pass  the  jungle  gradually  grows  shorter  and  thin- 
ner, until  it  altogether  disappeara  Camped  for  the  night  out  in 
the  open  plain,  at  a  well  dose  to  the  thirty-sixth  mile-post^  on  the 
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edge  of  the  ilndi  How  deKdoas  and  refreehing  wtm  the  beth  I 
took.  It  mm  a  beentifiil  moonligbt  nighty  oool  and  bahny — a 
heaven  after  the  hades  of  the  daj. 

**  April  IM.— Crosaed  Elephant  Ftm  just  at  sunrise,  tt  is  a 
shallow  strait  of  salt  water,  a  mile  and  one-third  in  width  at  the 
narrowest  part^  where  the  road  erosses,  and  oolj  two  feet  in  dqith 
at  the  middle.  The  bottom  is  hard  gray  sand,  and  to  wade  through 
the  oool  sea-water  is  a  deUghtfnl  diversion  to  both  man  and  beasL 
Strange  to  saj,  I  saw  not  a  mnf^  bird  at  the  Pms  on  either  side. 

"There  is  a  line  rest  house  on  the  Jafbia  side.  On  getting 
across,  we  struck  into  as  line  and  smooth  a  "  metal "  road  as  I  ever 
wiih  to  see,  and  then  we  rattled  along  gaily  enough.  We  now  came 
to  great  groves  of  cocoa  and  Palmyra  palm-trees,  bat  in  the  latter  I 
find  nothing  to  admire.  The  Oreator  made  the  Bdmyra  out  of 
ragged  odds  and  ends  of  leaves  snd  stems,  snd  never  finished  the 
job  at  thai  They  look  like  seedy,  weather-beaten,  ragged,  and 
nnahaved  tramps. 

''Shot  a  jung^  cock  for  breakfast,  and  also  killed  a  wanderoq, 
bnt  it  fell  into  a  pool  of  water,  sank  like  so  mnchlead,  andl  declined 
to  go  in  after  it  Breakfasted  at  the  Fudlai  rest  hoose,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Jafiba.  In  the  compound  I  found  some  Tery  interesting 
specimens  of  laterite  or  '  cabook' — a  vezy  curious  stone  much  used 
for  building  puiposes  in  Ceylon.  When  we  halted  just  before  dsric 
to  rest  and  eat  our  cuny  and  rice,  the  handymen  requested  per- 
mission to  go  on  to  Jaffiia^  get  the  bandys  unloaded  and  out  of 
sight  before  daybreak,  to  save  themselves  from  being  fined  for  not 
having  ' regirtcored'  at  Mallaitivu.  I  said  'go,'  and  they  went  I 
lay  down  to  sleep,  and  the  next  moment^  as  it  seemed  to  me,  Hen« 
rique  aroused  me  by  saying,  'Sir!  sir!  This  is  the  rest  house, 
sir.'  Sure  enough,  we  were  in  Jaflba,  and  it  was  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

''By  the  time  I  had  packed  up  my  entire  collection,  andfinished 
up  my  work  in  the  Northern  Province  quite  to  my  satisfaction,  the 
little  steamer  Serendib  touched  at  Jaffiia  on  her  way  around  the 
island,  and  after  sending  aboard  thirteen  large  cases  of  spedmensi 
a  fifty-gallon  cask,  and  a  large  crate  of  turUe  skeletons,  we  took 
passage  to  Colomba" 


\ 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

KANDY  AND  POIKT  DB  GALLB. 

The  Interior  of  C07IOIL— A  Bun  np  to  Kandy. — ^NsUto  Plows  and  Plowing.— 
The  HonntainB.— 'Kandy. — An  OrerpnSfled  Town. — Summary  of  Gejlon 
GoUeotion.*-The  Bojal  Mail  CkMoh.— Ooyemmental  Eooentrioities.— >The 
Bide  to  Galle. — Channing  Croaet  Soenery. — A  Chnroli  Episode. — Ben- 
totte. — Point  de  Galle. — Neptune's  Garden. — Ceylon  Gems.— dasBiilea- 
tian  of  Dealers.— Study  of  a  Scoundrel,  in  Black  and  White.— Diamond 
cut  Diamond. — Farewell  to  Ceylon. 

JuBTioB  to  the  reader  and  to  the  subject  demands  the  statement^  at 
thiB  pointy  that  the  glories  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  do  not  lie  in  that 
portion  of  the  Northern  Pro^dnoe  described  in  the  previous  chapter. 
It  is  the  rugged  and  mountainous  interior  south  of  Eandy  which 
contains  the    picturesque  waterfallsy  bold    precipices,  romantic 
streams,  and  grand  forests  full  of  large  game,  which  constitute  what 
is  beet  worth  seeing  in  this  lovely  isle.    That  is  the  region  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  has  made  famous  in  his  two  charming  books,  ''  Eight 
Tears'  Wanderings,"  and  "  Bifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon."    But  for 
the  expense,  I  would  at  least  have  seen  Newera  Ellia  and  the  hill- 
conntiy  generaUy,  Adam's  Peak,  Horton's  Plain,  the  World's  End, 
and  the  magnificent  forests  whidi  cover  the  southern  slope  of  the 
great  plateau.    I  would  have  gladly  devoted  a  month  to  the  hill* 
country  and  the  adjacent  forests  in  the  south,  and  but  for  the  meth- 
ylated spirits  episode,  I  could  and  would  have  done  so ;   but  the 
Neilgherries  and  AnimallaiB  were  behind  me  and  Borneo  ahead ;  so 
I  was  partially  consoled  for  being  obliged  to  le%ve  the  most  inteiv 
esting  half  of  Cejlon,  as  an  excuse  for  another  visit  in  the  mysteri- 
ous future. 

However,  at  the  last  moment  I  went  up  to  Eandy,  as  do  aU  well- 
behaved  travellers  who  visit  the  "  balmy  iala"  The  distance  by  rail 
is  seventy-two  mile&  From  Colombo  to  Bambukana  the  country  is 
low  and  covered  by  a  succession  of  rice-fields  or  swamps,  alternat- 
ing with  jungle-covered  knoUs,  which  rise  out  of  the  rice-fields  like 
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ifllandfl.  In  many  places  the  landscape  reminds  one  of  the  Florida 
Everglades,  with  its  archipelago  of  low  islets  ooyered  with  dark 
green  jungle.  The  rice,  or  "  paddi,**  grows  in  soft  mod  covered  by 
seyeral  inches  of  water,  the  flow  of  which,  from  one  little  field  to 
another,  is  regolated  by  means  of  small  dykes. 

It  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  aU  the  ryots  plowing  these  fields 
preparatory  to  planting  the  crop.  A  pair  of  splay-footed  bnffidoes 
are  hitched  to  a  wooden  plow,  which  is  an  exaggerated  model  of 
a  dog's  hind  leg ;  and  then  they  go  floundering  through  soft  mud 
up  to  their  knees,  dragging  the  plow  after  them,  which  slips  along 
quite  easQy  and  without  seriously  disturbing  the  mud  in  any  way, 
while  the  driver  flounders  along  at  the  rear  of  the  procession.  The 
plow  does  not  turn  up  the  earth  at  all,  but  merely  tickles  it  a  little 
to  put  it  in  good  humor  for  another  crop. 

From  Bambukana  it  is  a  steady  dimb  to  Eandy,  and  another 
engine  kindly  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  one  which  brought  us 
from  Colombo.  The  scenery  along  the  line  of  ascent  has  a  narrow 
escape  from  tamenesa  At  one  point,  called  Sensation  Bbck,  where 
the  line  is  cut  in  the  steep  side  of  a  mountain,  the  view  is  truly 
grand.  There  is  a  precipice  of  seven  hundred  feet  for  the  train  to 
go  over  if  it  ever  runs  off  the  track  at  that  point ;  and,  below  that, 
another  steep  descent  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  to  where  the 
bright  green  paddi-fields  lie  level  in  the  sun,  not  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Some  of  the  hills  near  the  railway  are  covered  with  oofEee 
bushes,  but  those  in  the  distance  and  also  around  Sandy  were  clad 
vrith  forest  They  are  neither  grand  nor  beautiful,  and  in  contrast 
with  the  Neilgherries  they  are  very  tama  But  then  I  doubt  if  this 
world  can  produce  another  mountain  plateau  which  can  match  the 
Neilgherries  in  beauty  and  grandeur  combined. 

Eandy  also  is  very  disappointing — as  far  behind  Ootacamund 
as  Madras  is  behind  Colombo.  In  the  pictures  it  looks  pretfy 
enough,  but  in  realiiy  it  looks  straggling,  topsy-turvy,  and  more  or 
less  dirty.  There  is  a  lake  in  the  middle  of  tiie  town,  elaborately 
walled  round,  but  alas  I  its  waters  are  murky,  brownish  yellow,  and 
thick  with  mud.  It  gives  one  a  bilious  feeling  to  look  at  it^  and, 
even  after  a  good  breakfast^  the  eye  turns  from  it  to  the  distant 
hills  for  comfort 

The  lake  is  of  considerable  length  and  a  very  pleasant  drive 
foUovTS  its  sinuous  margin  all  the  way  around.  On  the  hill-sides 
which  rise  on  either  side  are  the  shops  and  bungalows  nestling  in 
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coootmjit  gzoyes,  which  oonstitate  the  only  really  attractive  feature 
of  the  town. 

The  botanicfd  glories  of  Peradenia  gardens  I  did  not  haye  a 
chance  to  see— another  excuse  for  a  second  visii 

Beadbing  Oolombo  again,  I  shipped  home  my  Oeylon  collection, 
which  contained  the  following  specimens  gathered  fresh  from  the 
woods  and  waters  in  less  than  four  months'  time. 

20  speoies  of  Mammals. 104  speoimena. 


10 

8 

27 

68 

80 

18 

120 

8 

8 


Birds 20  ** 

Birds'Bggs 158  " 

Reptiles 124  " 

Pishes 180  " 

Lepidopterons  Insects 155  ** 

Gmstaoeans 181  '< 

Hollnsks 1,600 

Radiates 55  ** 

Coral 44  ** 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  collection  included  a  quantity  of 
Boch  miscellany  as  elephant  skullsy  bones,  and  teeth,  specimens  of 
xock»  precious  stones,  woodsi,  minerals  and  the  like,  in  great  variety. 

I  made  no  effort  to  collect  birds,  for  the  reason  tiiat  nearly 
every  other  collector  makes  a  specially  of  them ;  and  for  insects  I 
had  no  time. 

At  the  last  moment  I  again  found  myself  embanmesed  for  hard 
cash.  With  all  my  bills  paid,  and  over  a  thousand  dollars  await- 
ing me  in  Singapore,  as  a  cable  message  from  Professor  Ward  in- 
formed me,  I  had  not  money  enough  to  enable  me  to  leave  the 
island*  Muchagainstmywilllwasobligedtoavailmyself  of  thekind 
offer  of  Messrs.  Lee,  Hedges  &  Co.,  accept  a  loan  from  them  with- 
out the  ability  to  offer  security,  and  coolly  sail  out  of  their  reacL* 

The  ride  from  Oolombo  to  GkJle  in  the  Boyal  Mail  Coach  is  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Very  few  of  the  ocean  steamers  plying  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  far  East  touch  at  Colombo,  since  Point  de 
Galle  has  an  equally  good  harbor  and  lies  directiy  in  their  track ; 
hence  the  trips  of  travellers  between  the  two  points  by  coach. 

We  made  the  start  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  light 
load  and  very  respectable  passengers.  The  only  bitter  drop  in  that 
day's  cup  of  happiness  was  that»  because  I  was  a  white  man  and 

*  Since  my  return  home,  my  gratitude  to  these  and  similar  commeroial 
friends  in  the  East  Indies,  who  aided  me  in  time  of  need,  has  caused  me 
to  make  advances  to  several  parties  situated  as  I  was  then,  not  one  of  whom 
has  ever  returned  what  he  borrowed !    Such  is  life  I 
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eonldn't  help  it,  I  had  to  pay  twenty  rupees  for  my  ride,  ubile  m 
old  SinghaleBe  porker,  who  weighed  at  least  Beventy-fi've  poondB 
more  than  I,  and  who  had  wealth  enough  to  boy  up  forty  men  like 
me,  was  carried  for  ten  rupees.  Anywhere  but  in  Ceylon  such  a 
regulation  would  be  too  absurd  to  exist  long,  but  the  policy  of  this 
remarkable  gOTemment  is  to  do  "as  it  dam  please**  in  ererything. 
On  this  impregnable  ground  it  refuses  to  allow  a  healthy  and 
wealthy  company  to  build  a  railway  between  Galle  and  Oolombo, 
for  fear  the  seat  of  commerce  in  the  island  would  be  disturbed  and 
Qalle  outgrow  their  intentions.  In  enlightened  countries,  sudi  a 
high-handed  attempt  to  control  the  natural  channel  of  commerce 
would  be  considered  remarkable,  to  say  the  leasts  but  in  Ceylon 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  ii  All  the  same,  it  is  a  pity 
there  is  not  some  wicked  New  York  reporter  on  the  ground  to 
prowl  around  for  a  week  or  two  and  find  out  just  what  the  "dirvy " 
amounts  to,  when  the  Colombo  rice  merchants^  shopmen,  and  hotel- 
keepers  haye  their  quarterly  "  whaek-up  *'  with  the  govenmieni 

Having  paid  my  ten  rupees  for  the  ride  and  ten  more  for  not 
being  black,  I  climbed  up  beside  my  Singhalese  Falstaff  and  was 
followed  by  an  ayah  black  enough  to  satisfy  any  gOTeniment^  who 
had  in  cluurge  two  sweet  little  boys — ^white,  too,  poor  little  dears — 
who  were  going  to  Galle  to  enter  schooL  They  occupied  the  front 
seat»  and  nicer  children  I  neyer  saw.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
have  such  a  long  ride  with  two  such  rosy,  round-faced,  blue-eyed 
little  cherubs  before  one's  eyes  all  the  way.  Without  a  moment's 
delay  the  driyer  mounted  his  box,  the  bugle  sounded,  and  the 
horses  started  off  at  a  gallop.  All  too  quickly  we  were  whirled  out 
of  the  "fort"  and  across  the  beautiful  esplanade^  which  I  saw, 
with  regret^  for  the  last  time. 

Our  Boyal  Coach  was  rather  loose  in  the  joints,  and  we  went, 
literally,  at  a  rattling  pace.  The  horses  were  large  and  rather 
raw-boned  Australian  "  plugs,"  weU  qualified  for  the  work  they  had 
to  do,  and,  as  we  had  a  fresh  pair  for  every  six  miles,  they  were 
kept  either  at  a  very  fast  trot  or  a  gallop  for  the  whole  distance. 
The  road  was  a  dead  level,  skirting  the  sea-shore  all  the  way,  and 
beautifully  smooth  and  hard. 

Near  Panadura^  the  terminus  of  the  railway  which  set  out  for 
Point  de  GhiUe,  and  would  have  got  there  on  schedule-time  but  for 
the  overruling  of  an  aU-wise  official  providence,  the  road  rons 
along  the  bank  of  a  lagoon  which  looks  like  a  large  river,  and 
ought  to  contain  countless  crocodHea    Not  for  one  moment  does 
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the  shady  aTenue  leave  the  jungle,  aaye  to  take  na  for  a  short  nm 
through  fhe  oontmnous  grove  of  eyer-loyel j  cocoa  palms,  "which 
stretchea  along  the  sandy  shore  like  dark  green  fringe.  I  envy 
the  lazy  Singhalese  whose  clean  and  tidy  littie  huts  nestle  in  the 
cool  ooooannt  groves,  surrounded  by  thrifty  banana  trees  that  are 
bowing  down  with  the  weight  of  the  green  fruit  dustera  Looking 
throngh  the  forest  of  dean  white  cocoa>trunks,  you  get  glimpses  of 
the  aea  which  make  you  eager  for  a  better  view,  until  presently  an 
indenture  in  the  coast  brings  it  dose  to  the  roadside  and  opens 
before  you  a  diarming  prospect  of  calm  blue  water  dotted  over 
with  tiny  white  specks  which  you  know  must  be  the  sails  of  the 
small  fishing-boats.  We  pass  two  large  parties  of  seine-haulers 
just  in  the  act  of  hauling  their  long  seines  up  to  the  diore,  but  we 
dash  by  too  quickly  for  detailed  investigation.  No  doubt  their 
nets  contain  treasures  of  the  deep  which  we  would  gladly  seize 
upon,  but  it  is  too  late  now. 

By  and  by  we  reach  Kaltura^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ealu  Ganga, 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Ceylon.  From  the  bridge  it  looks  more 
like  a  lagoon  than  a  river.  Kaltura  I  Aha  I  This  is  the  place  where 
a  wealthy  and  influential  old  Singhalese  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  good  standing,  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
was  refused  a  Christian  burial  by  the  pastor  in  charge.  The  re- 
fusal was  based  on  the  suspidon,  or  I  may  say  rumor,  that  in  his  last 
moments  the  old  gentleman  had  renoimced  his  Christian  faith  and 
accepted  the  offices  of  a  native  priest  Two  sons  of  the  deceased, 
whose  Christianiiy  no  one  doubts,  were  greatly  distressed  by  this 
unfeeling  refusal,  and  the  bishop  vros  appealed  to  by  tdegraph,  and 
also  by  letter,  for  a  mandamus,  to  compd  the  minister  to  perform 
the  duly  of  his  office.  It  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  family  was  at  last 
obliged  to  convey  the  father^s  remains  to  Panadura,  where  they 
found  a  minister  of  more  liberal  views,  who  read  the  burial  service 
in  due  form.  For  days  the  papers  of  the  island  were  full  of  arti- 
des  anent  the  matter,  for  and  against  both  parties,  and  the  public 
mind  was  wrought  up  to  quite  a  pitch  of  excitement  *'  Fie  on  't ! 
oh,  fie ! "  As  if  the  reading  of  the  service  would  have  offended 
God  or  harmed  the  minister  ;  or  the  entire  omission  of  it  for  one 
moment  disturbed  the  peaceful  repose  of  the  tired  old  man.  Thus 
do  representative  Christians  affect  an  exdusiveness  which  their 
Master  utterly  condemned  and  bring  His  cause  into  contempt 
Why  not  have  given  the  dead  man  the  benefit  of  the  doubts  and 
bestowed  upon  his  remains  the  usual  ceremony  which  his  sons  had 
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been  taioght  to  copgider  neeoiary  to  the  weliare  of  the  aoul?  After 
such  an  exhibition  of  bigotry  and  bad  temper  among  the  offieial 
followers  of  our  meek  and  lowly  SaTiour,  I  thought  that^  should  I 
die  in  Ceylon,  I  would  first  request  the  omission  of  the  bunai  ser- 
vos. I  would  rather  have  a  single  tear  shed  above  my  grave  than 
a  hollow  ceremony  performed  thereat 

Shortly  before  noon  we  halted  at  the  Bentotte  rest  house  far 
breakfast  a  little  more  than  half-way  to  Galle.  The  rest  house  is 
charmingly  situated  on  a  pretty  little  knoll  dose  to  the  beadi  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Bentota  Ghmga^  partly  sorxoimded  by  a  grove  of 
tamarind-trees  and  cocoa-palms*  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
cool  and  refreshing  ocean*  We  breakfasted,  chiefly  on  fish,  with 
the  music  of  the  tumbling  surf  in  our  ears  and  a  delicious  breeee 
from  the  ocean  fanning  our  dheek&  Who  would  not  like  to  spend 
a  whole  summer  at  Bentotte?  Thence,  onward,  the  road  lay  about 
as  dose  to  the  beach  as  it  could  get  and  preserve  its  straightnessL 
I  watched  that  endless  strip  of  yellow  sand,  mile  after  mile,  but 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that  I  did  not  see  a  single  living  creature 
upon  it^  nor  even  a  good  shelL 

The  cocoanut  grove  along  the  diore  seemed  as  endless  as  the 
shore  itseU.  From  Panadura  to  Galle  the  road  is  lined,  nearly  the 
whole  way,  with  native  huts  and  bazaan^  so  that  it  seems  like  a 
ride  through  a  continuous  village.  To  the  slow-moving  and  slow- 
thinking  natives  our  rapid  passage  must  seem  like  the  passage  of 
an  express  train  at  home.  The  Boyal  Mail  Coach  has  the  right  of 
way,  and  on  we  go  at  a  gallop,  the  wet  sand  flying  from  the  whirl- 
ing coadi-wheels,  ^limViiTig  through  one  bazaar  after  another,  the 
bugle  blowing  every  now  and  then,  the  children  and  old  women 
scattering  to  right  and  lef  t^  and  the  bullock  bandys  hastily  drawiDg 
off  to  one  side  to  let  our  coach  dash  by.  We  started  at  six  o'dod:, 
changed  horses  twdve  times,  halted  forty-five  minutes  at  Bentotte, 
and  at  4  p.m.  drove  across  the  draw-bridge  which  spans  the  moat 
of  the  old  Dutch  fort*  dashed  up  the  n:iain  street  of  Point  de  Qalle 
with  a  grand  flourish,  and  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  hoteL  The 
coach  was  wretchedly  uncomfortable,  but  otherwise  the  ride  was 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

Galle  is  a  small  place,  but  its  natural  advantages  are  iTntne^y^, 
Aside  from  the  beautiful  harbor  with  its  fringe  of  cocoa-palms  and 
sandy  beach,  I  was  most  interested  in  the  wide  coral  reef  which  lies 
along  the  southern  wall  of  the  fort  At  low  tide,  when  the  sea  is 
calm,  one  gets  from  the  light-house  a  beautiful  bird's  eye  view  of 
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the  best  portion  of  Neptune's  Garden.  At  the  sight  of  this  loyelj 
groTO  of  pale-green  coral  (the  madrepores  are  most  conspicuous, 
growing  in  the  crystal  sea-water  on  dean  white  rocks  and  sand),  I 
wiahed  that^  for  a  time  at  leasts  I  could  haye  the  power  to  roam  at 
will  oTer  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  What  treasures  one  could  gather^ 
proYided  one  were  not  gathered  first  by  a  shark  or  octopus. 

Gbklle  is  a  fiunous  place  for  precious  stones,  and  rascally  Moor- 
men who  deal  in  cut-glass  imitations.  The  island  produces  very 
fine  sapphires,  blue,  yellow,  and  white ;  cat's  eyes^  moonstones, 
garnets^  '*  Ceylon  ruby  "  (ruby  topaz),  star  stones,  carbuncles,  tur- 
quoise, and  "  Ceylon  diamonda"  The  sapphire  is  the  pi^  de  ri- 
distance  of  the  dealer ;  but,  while  stones  of  poor  qualiiy  are  ofiered 
by  the  score,  really  fine  ones  are  few  and  far  between.  Of  all  the 
Ceylon  gems  this  is  the  most  successfully  imitated  in  glass,  and  it 
is  hazardous  for  the  average  traveller  to  buy  of  any  but  a  respon- 
sible dealer. 

Pearls  may  be  had  by  the  quart,  good  ones,  too,  at  from  one 
shilling  to  twenty  shillings  each     Gems  are  equally  reasonable  in 
price,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  select  a  series  of  both  rough 
and  cut  stones  of  all  the  kinds  for  sale  in  Galle,  as  so  many  mineral- 
ogical  specimens  for  Professor  Ward's  private  cabinet    Some  time 
previously  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  as  honest  a  dealer  as  I 
ever  wish  to  see,  Mahommed  Ossen  by  name  (if  you  care  to  know), 
who  took  pains  to  supply  me  with  all  that  I  wished  at  very  satis- 
factory pricea    His  shop  is,  or  was,  veiy  near  the  Oriental  Hotel, 
and  this  wholly  gratuitous  advertisement  is  inserted  solely  for  the 
reader's  benefit  when  he  visits  Gkilla 

There  is  one  class  of  dealers  to  be  encountered  in  Galle,  which 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  sum  of  every  traveller's  happiness, 
whether  he  will  or  no.  They  are  vampires  of  a  mild  sort,  and  feed 
upon  travellers  only.  The  moment  your  steamer  drops  anchor  in 
the  harbor  they  swarm  on  deck  and  crowd  around  you,  offering  the 
most  beautiful  gems  (of  cut  glass)  you  ever  saw.  They  dazzle  you 
with  sapphires  in  aU  colors,  as  large  as  filberts  sometimes,  topazes, 
rubies,  and  pearls,  chiefly  set  in  rings,  warranted  in  every  case, 
"good  estone,  good  gole,  sar  I  "  If  you  buy,  by  aU  means  go  to  a 
respectable  dealer  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get  the  gauge  of  your 
gulUbiliiy.  Their  best  ''safier"  rings  would  be  dear  at  fifteen 
cents  a  dozen,  for  the  metal  is  brass  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  will 
show  its  true  colors  in  about  a  fortnight 

These  venders  of  bogus  jewelry  are  all  Moormen,  easily  distin- 
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by  fheir  aharen  heads  and  inyerted  flower-pot  caps.  ISiere 
are  really  three  TarietieB  of  the  speciea^  the  first  of  which,  reapeda- 
bili8,  is  found  in  well-filled  shopa^  with  good  waresatreaBQnableprioe& 

Another,  aeminreipeciabiliat  makes  a  spedaliy  of  tortoiae-eihell 
jewelry,  both  real  and  imitation,  ivory  elephanta»  ebony  walking- 
sticks  and  elephants,  and  sandal-wood  fans,  glove  bozes^  etc.,  im- 
ported from  China.  Bat»  it  must  be  admitted,  this  also  dropa  into 
bogus  jewelry.  The  other  variety,  vampirus^  makes  a  specialty  of 
young  travellera,  and  also  old  ones  who  have  not  yet  cut  their  wis- 
dom teeth,  who  are  fooled  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  either  with  bogus 
gems  or  worthless  stones  at  a  high  price. 

Both  the  last-named  varieties  infest  the  steamers  and  hotels, 
where  they  will  offer  the  same  articles  to  the  same  person,  time 
after  time,  with  most  annoying  pertinacity  and  impudence.  Occa- 
sionaUy  enterprising  specimens  of  vampirua  have  shops  and  at- 
tempt to  pass  for  respecUAUis,  which  they  can  easily  do  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  While  studying  up  the  varieties  and  values  of  precious 
stones,  previous  to  makhig  up  my  series  of  specimens,  I  had  an  ex- 
perience with  one  of  these  worthies,  who  **  took  me  in,"  part  way^ 
at  least  He  came  to  me  at  the  hotel,  presented  his  card  (M.  OL 
Joonoos,  21  Pedlar  Street),  and  politely  invited  me  to  visit  his  shop. 
It  was  very  near,  and  after  a  very  little  urging  I  went,  really  in- 
tending to  make  purchases  if  I  found  anything  desirable. 

When  we  reached  the  shop,  the  quiet  retirement  of  which  at 
once  made  me  think  of  a  bunko  establishment  we  sat  down  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  small  table,  and  while  the  dealer's  son  was 
bringing  out  the  stones,  I  had  tune  to  scan  the  fkce  of  my  vis-irvia. 
Mr.  Joonoos  was  black,  but  not  **  comely,"  his  jaws  were  heavy,  his 
shining  black  eyes  were  small  and  set  close  together,  and  his  mouth 
had  an  ugly  dioop  at  the  comers.  His  black  beard  was  thin  and 
straight^  and  his  diaven  head  was  capped  by  the  usual  flower-pot  of 
colored  straw.  The  rest  of  his  dress  was  Singhalese — a  loose-fitting 
coat  of  white  linen  doth,  and  a  petticoat  (or  sarong)  of  gayly  fig- 
iu:ed  stuff  held  up  by  a  waist-belt  In  upright  cases  around  the  waDs 
VTas  an  assortment  of  the  fancy  artides  and  "  curios  "  usually  pur- 
chased by  strangers^  and  in  two  small  show-cases  were  the  "  gems." 

First  we  had  pearls  of  aU  sizes,  for  the  smallest  of  which  Mr. 
Joonoos  asked  three  rupees  each,  exactly  double  the  regular  price, 
and  urged  me  to  take  tweniy.  I  dvilly  declined  pearls,  and  for  the 
next  course  we  had  sapphires,  two  large  blue  ones  which  vaimpirus 
set  to  work  in  dead  earnest  to  sell,  then  and  there.    The  largest 
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sUme  -was  poeitiyely  the  ^vorst  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw,  haTing  in  its 
interior,  near  the  apex,  a  large  opaque  blur,  like  a  cataract  in  an 
eje,  which  wasnsible  asfar  as  the  stone  itself.  My  dose  examina- 
tion of  this  really  curious  fault  misled  Mr.  Joonoos  into  thinking  I 
had  fallen  in  lore  with  the  gem  (I)  and  he  immediately  assured  me 
most  earnestly  that  it  was  ''the  finest  stone  in  QaUe."  I  was  at 
first  amazed  at  the  impudence  of  the  man,  but  light  suddenly 
dawned  upon  my  mind  as  to  his  real  character,  and  I  determined 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  little  game.  He  urged  me  to  buy  the  stone 
and  I  said,  "How  much?" 

"Ten  shillings  per  karei"    I  examined  it  more  closely  and  ar- 
rested the  dealer^s  encomium  by  saying, '*  Weigh  it,  please,  and  let's 
see  how   much  it  will  cost"    He  weighed  ii    Nearly  thirteen 
kareta.      *' About  a  hundred  and  thirty  shillings,"  I  said,  musingly. 
Yea,  sir.    That's  cheap  price,  sir  I    Good  estone." 
It  may  be,  but  I  would  never  give  that  for  ii" 
Instantly  Ifr.  Joonoos  became  all  eagerness  and  animation. 
Well,  sir,  howmuchyougive  t    Yousayoneprice !    Eoio  much  ?  " 
Why,  there's  a  flaw  in  the  stone." 

No,  sir !    That's  notaflaw !    Thaf  s  ooon  estone.    Howmuch- 
fougive  ?     You  say  one  price." 

"  Oh !    Tve  no  idea  what  if  s  worth." 

Mr.  Joonoos  waxed  more  and  more  eager  as  I  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate. He  leaned  half-way  across  the  table  with  the  sapphire  in  his 
hand  and  eyed  me  like  a  rat  He  took  off  his  cap  like  aman  labor- 
ing hard,  and  then  I  saw  what  an  ugly,  jail-bird  look  he  had  when 
his  head  was  uncovered.  His  excitement  at  having  found  a  victim, 
and  his  eagerness  to  grasp  the  goodly  roll  of  notes  he  saw  almost 
within  his  reach,  made  the  perspiration  run  off  his  black  scalp  in 
great  drops ;  but  the  room  was  cool  and  comfortable  all  the  while. 
I  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  of  other  gems.  No,  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  selling  me  that  particularly  worthless  stone,  with  the  big 
milky  flaw  in  it^  half  as  large  as  the  entire  stone,  and  it  was  ex- 
asperating to  see  his  eagerness  to  foist  it  upon  me  at  thirteen  shil- 
ling per  karet  Miserable  liar  that  he  was,  he  swore  by  all  the 
oaths  that  he  knew,  again  and  again,  that  that  was  the  "  finest  stone 
in  Galle."  At  last  I  coold  stand  it  no  longer  and  told  him  that  the 
stone  was  worthless  and  he  knew  it^  and  that  furthermore  I  would 
not  give  five  shillings  for  it  He  veas  utterly  disgusted,  and  could 
not  conceal  his  disappointment,  but  he  held  his  peace  and  ordered 

his  young  hopeful  to  bring  other  objects.    I  must  have  looked  un- 
19 
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nraally  yerdant  that  day,  for  vampirus  eridentlj  icwk  me  for  an 
oat-and-oat  greenhoriL 

I  aaked  for  uncut  Ceylon  diamonda.  Yea,  he  had  aome,  fifteen 
ahillingaper  ounce  I  (Mr.  Oaaen'a  price  waa  one  ahilling  per  ounce.) 
I  aaid  I  tiiought  I  would  take  an  ounce,  and  looking  up  quickly  at 
his  young  hopeful  standing  near  the  table,  I  aurpriaed  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  aignificant  grin,  which  he  instantly  sought  to  extingmah. 

''What's  that  boy  grinning  for?**  I  demanded  of  the  dealer. 

Mr.  JoonooB  waa  greatly  annoyed  by  this  unfortunate  contre- 
temps^ and  looked  it 

*'  Oh,  he's  a  litUe  fool ;  don't  you  mind,  aor ;  he  grins  aU  the 
time.    Go  into  the  other  room  1 "  to  the  boy,  with  a  black  scowL 

!By  that  time  I  had  had  enough  of  the  little  game,  and  to  pay 
Mr.  Joonoos  for  his  efforts  in  tiying  to  swindle  me,  I  selected  about 
seventy  rupees  worth  of  cxystals,  sapphires,  turquoise  and  emeralds, 
and  had  them  wrapped  up.  He  thought  I  was  going  to  pay  osfih, 
but  he  grumbled  openly  that  I  took  so  little.  I  ought  to  have  taken 
*'  for  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  rupees  anyhow."  He  dedared 
he  ought  to  have  sold  £2,000  worth  in  that  time.  When  the  goods 
were  wn^ped  up,  I  told  him  to  put  the  parcel  aside  and  keep  it 
untQ  I  called  again  and  paid  for  it  "  And  when  I  do,"  I  added, 
"you  will  know  for  sure  just  how  big  a  fool  I  am.  Ta  ta.  Try 
again,  Mr.  Joonooa" 

I  left  him  utterly  bewildered  at  the  extent  of  his  failure  to  make 
a  haul,  and  never  saw  him  again  ;  but  eyen  to  this  day  it  enrages 
me  to  think  how  the  wily  scoundrel  spread  his  net  for  me.  It  is 
humiliating  to  think  I  was  ever  taken  for  such  a  flat 

On  May  16th,  I  took  passage  in  the  superb  steamer  Yengtae,  of 
the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company,  for  Singapore,  and  Ceylon  be- 
came to  me  a  memory  of  the  past  Adieu,  loyely  isle  I  Good-bye 
to  your  sunny  sea  and  groves  of  coral,  your  girdle  of  yellow  sand 
and  cocoa-palms,  your  scrubby  jimgle,  and  troops  of  fat  and  saucy 
monkeys.  Farewell  to  your  noble  forests  and  mountains,  whidi  I 
did  not  see,  and  your  humbug  cinnamon  gardens,  which  are  not 
worth  seeing,  nor  lying  about  either.  A  fond  adieu  to  Colombo  and 
the  good  friends  who  live  thera  Good-bye,  too,  to  official  cussed- 
ness,  to  Singhalese  laziness,  and  to  Moormen  both  good  and  bad. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  doctor  and  the  climate  which  cured 
me  effectually  of  fever,  and  without  any  penalty  either.  Ceylon 
holds  a  mortgage  on  my  affections  which  will  never  be  lifted  in  this 
world,  I  know.    Happy  Ceylon  I 
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Kew  Harbor.oA  Baek-door  Entrance.— Mangroye  Bwamps  and  Malay 
Houaes.— Street  Scenes.— The  Sailors'  Quarter.— Well-planned  Citj.— 
Chinese  Shops  and  Houses. — ^Populace. — Social  Life.— The  Curse  of  the 
East  Indies. — ^The  American  Consul. — Two  American  Travellers. — A  Model 
Millionaire. — ^The  Climate  of  Singapore. — Market  for  Live  Animals.— A 
Visit  to  Mr.  Whampoa's  Villa.— Curios.— A  Tigerish Orang-Utan.— Curios- 
ities in  Gardening. 

The  twentieth  of  May  found  ua  steaming  down  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
lacca, close  along  the  shore  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  strait  was 
almost  as  smooth  as  a  river,  and  all  day  long  we  sat  comfortably 
under  the  double  awning,  enjoying  the  slowly  moving  panorama  of 
forest^dad  hills  and  mountadns,  stretches  of  level  jungle,  a  river 
mouth  and  a  Malay  village  here  and  there,  and  pretty  green  islets 
rising  jauntily  out  of  the  water  along  the  shore.  The  next  sunrise 
saw  us  threading  our  way  through  a  bewildering  maze  of  i>1iiTi<1ia^ 
large  and  small,  a  perfect  archipelago  in  fact,  with  only  a  narrow 
passage  for  us  at  best  Presently  we  passed  a  flag-staff  upon  a  hill, 
and  a  little  later  three  buoys  described  a  semi-circle  to  the  left 
around  a  group  of  islets,  and  then  we  saw  far  across  the  water  many 
ships  at  anchor,  and  back  of  them  a  long  line  of  white  buildings  two 
stories  high,  with  a  monotonous  row  of  upper  windows  staring  across 
the  water  at  ua    Beyond  that  lay  a  bad^;round  of  low,  green  hilla 

This  is  Singapore,  the  great  central  ganglion  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  Southeastern  Asia,  the  hub  of  the  Far  East 
The  spokes  are  steamship  lines  running  in  almost  every  direction, 
to  Bangkok,  Saigon,  China  and  Japan,  Manilla,  Sarawak,  Pontianak, 
Batavia,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and  Malacca. 

We  had  scarcely  exclaimed,  "  Yonder  is  Singapore  I "  when  it 
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began  to  pour  in  literal  eamestk  and  kept  it  up  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  day. 

Our  steamer,  instead  of  making  straight  for  the  town,  describes 
A  perfect  fish-hook  on  the  charts  leating  Singapore  away  off  to  our 
ri^t  and  behind  u&  We  enter  a  little  strait  which  at  first  we  take 
to  be  a  river,  it  is  so  narrow  and  so  completely  shut  in  by  green 
hills  and  banks  of  reddish  brown  shale.  But  there  are  large  ocean 
steamers  and  ships,  wharres,  dry  docks,  and  coal  sheds  all  along 
the  northern  side  ;  so  this  must  be  New  Harbor. 

Haying  reached  the  barb  of  our  fish-hook,  we  tie  up  at  ti:ie 
Borneo  Company's  whari  and  pull  our  relaxed  energies  together 
for  another  collecting  campaign  in  a  strange  locality.  I  was  yeiy 
loth  to  quit  such  a  delightful  ship  as  the  YengtsCf  and  actually  en- 
vied the  passengers  who  were  going  on  to  Ji^mui  in  her.  Usually, 
howerer,  one  does  not  feel  so. 

This  is  indeed  the  end  of  our  voyage,  but  we  are  stQl  three 
miles  from  the  European  quarter  of  the  city,  so  off  we  go  in  arickeiy 
bandy  with  a  cart-load  of  trunks  and  boxes  following  slowly  after. 

Entering  Singapore  by  way  of  New  Harbor  is  like  getting  into 
a  house  through  the  scullery  window.  One's  first  impressions  of 
the  town  are  associated  with  coal-dust^  mud,  stagnant  water,  and 
mean  buildings,  and  I  found  it  required  quite  an  effort  to  shake 
them  off  This  badL-door  entrance  is  by  no  means  hit  to  Singa- 
pore, for  under  its  baleful  influence  the  traveller  is  apt  to  go  away 
(by  the  next  steamer  usually)  with  a  low  estimate  of  the  city,  every 
way  considered. 

For  the  first  stage  out  from  New  Harbor,  the  road  is  bmit 
through  a  muddy  and  dismal  mangrove  swamp.  Here  and  there 
we  pass  a  group  of  dingy  and  weather-beaten  Ualay  houses  stand- 
ing on  posts  over  the  soft  and  slimy  mud,  or  perhaps  over  a  thin 
sheet  of  murky  water.  Delightful  situation,  truly,  for  the  habita- 
tions of  civilized  human  being&  Monkeys  would  choose  much 
better.  A  Malay  prefers  to  build  over  vtrater ;  and,  failing  that, 
he  builds  over  tiie  softest  mud  he  can  find,  usually  on  the  bank 
of  a  river  or  lagoon.  His  house  is  quite  in  keeping  with  its 
location.  The  roof  is  made  of  palm  leaves,  and  very  often  the 
walls  also.  The  windows  are  mere  edits  across  the  widl  near  the 
floor,  with  clumsy  wooden  bars  across ;  there  is  not  a  speck  of 
paint  or  whitewash  or  colored  paper  visible  anywhere,  and  the 
whole  structure  reminds  one  of  an  old  crow's  nest. 

Farther  on,  we  emerge  from  the  swamp  and  pass  a  Chinese  Joes 
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house  and  cemetery  on  a  hiUnedde,  beyond  which  we  have  for  a 
mile,  on  our  right  hand,  a  soUd  row  of  Chinese  shops  and  dwell- 
ingSy  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  a  creek  flowing  mud  and 
slinaLe  instead  of  water.  Talk  of  malaria  I  It  could  be  cut  in  that 
creek,  in  blocks  a  foot  square,  like  ice  in  the  HudsozL  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  creek  stinks — ^pardon,  I  mean  sticks — ^by  us  un- 
til we  are  well  into  the  dty  itsell 

Ho-w  odd  the  Chinese  shops  look  with  their  huge  red  lanterns, 
wonderfid  signs,  and  flaming  inscriptions  in  black  on  red  paper 
pasted  on  the  door-posts,  lintels,  and  window-casinga  How  fat  and 
sleek  and  hearty-looking  are  all  the  Chinese  men  and  women,  and 
how  plump  and  saucy-looking  are  all  their  children.  I  am  sure  the 
Chinese  are  more  fleshy,  man  for  man,  than  any  other  people  in 
the  world. 

Battling  on  we  go.  Here  are  Chinamen  smoking  big  stems  of 
bamboo,  large  enough  for  hitching-posts ;  here  is  one  having  his 
pig-tail  combed  and  his  head  shaved  as  he  sits  smoking  unconcern- 
edly on  a  bench  We  pass  four  Chinamen  with  a  huge  and  clumsy 
coffin  upon  a  cart  in  which  there  will  soon  be  a  fifth,  please  heaven. 
Here  is  a  Malay  woman  combing  her  hair  in  a  doorway,  and  here, 
ah  I  old  enemies  I  Here  are  three  shops  kept  by  Tamils^  or  Eling8» 
aa  they  call  them  here. 

How  odd  everything  looka  The  houses  are  all  two  stories 
high,  with  part  of  the  lower  story  cut  out  to  giye  a  dry  passage 
way,  and  the  overhanging  upper  portion  supported  by  huge  square 
pillars  of  masonry. 

Aha  I  The  sailors'  quarter,  it  would  seem,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  tavern  signs.    One  announces^  quite  regardless  of  space, 

THEMANONTHELOOKOUT, 

and  displays  the  portly  figore  of  a  Jack  tar  holding  a  small  Erupp 
cannon  up  to  his  eye,  while  he  squints  horribly  into  the  muzzle. 
Another  sign  in  base  imitation  of  the  former  proclaims, 

THEHAK  ATTHEWHEEL ; 

and  another,  the  best  painted  of  them  all,  sets  forth,  in  beautiful 
letters  but  homicidal  orthography, 

THE    SILVEB   ANKBB. 

Still  another  proclaims 

THE   OBIGIKAL   MADBAS   BOB, 

which  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  there  are  Cfpurious 
Madras  Bobs  about^  and  "  all  others  are  base  imitations,  unless 
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stamped  by  our  trade  mark,  and  liable  to  be  proseoated  aooordmg 
to  law."  Yerily  human  nature  seema  to  be  Terj  much  ihe  same  in 
Singapore  as  in  Boeheater. 

The  streets  are  wide,  the  shops  are  trim  and  orderly,  and  appa- 
rently filled  to  oyerflowing  with  their  respeotiTe  wares.  What  fine 
times  we  shall  have  loafing  about  these  queer  streets^  and  poking 
our  nose  into  eyerything  that  is  new! 

Just  now,  however,  it  is  pouring  rain,  so  we  rattle  on  through 
the  Chinese  bazaars,  across  an  iron  bridge,  spanning  a  sort  of  inner 
harbor  for  lighters  and  small  boats  (Singapore  Biyer),  and,  without 
haying  passed  a  single  European  house  or  shop,  we  alight  at  a  hotel 
just  at  the  foot  of  Fort-Canning-on-the-hill. 

Singapore  is  certainly  the  handiest  city  I  eyer  saw,  as  weU 
planned  and  carefully  executed  as  though  built  entirely  by  one 
man.  It  is  like  a  big  desk,  full  of  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  where 
eyerything  has  its  place,  and  can  always  be  found  in  it.  For  in- 
stance, around  the  esplanade  you  find  the  European  hotels— and 
bad  enough  they  are,  too;  around  Commercial  Square,  packed 
closely  iogetiier,  are  all  the  shipping  offices,  warehouses,  and  shops 
of  the  European  merchants ;  and  along  Boat  Quay  are  all  the  Adp 
chandlers.  Near  by,  you  wQl  find  a  dozen  large  Chinese  medicine 
shops,  a  dozen  doth  diops,  a  dozen  tin  shops,  and  similar  dusters 
of  diops  kept  by  blacksmiths,  tailors,  and  carpenters,  others  for  the 
sale  of  fruit,  yegetables,  grain,  "  notions,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  All  the  washerwomen  congregate  on  a  fiye^usre  lawn 
called  Dhobi  Green,  at  one  side  of  which  runs  a  stream  of  water, 
and  there  you  will  see  the  white  shirts,  trowsers,  and  pajamas  of 
His  Excellency,  perhaps,  hanging  in  ignominious  proximity  to  and 
on  a  leyd  with  yours.  By  some  means  or  other,  eyen  the  Jobs 
houses,  like  birds  of  a  feather,  haye  flocked  together  at  one  side  of 
the  town.  Owing  to  this  peculiar  grouping  of  the  difGsrent  trades, 
one  can  do  more  business  in  less  time  in  Singapore  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  world. 

Architecturally  considered,  Singapore  has  little  to  boast  of  ex- 
cept solidity  and  uniformity.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  build- 
ings are  all  Chinese,  and  perfectly  innocent  of  style.  It  is  a  two- 
story  town  throughout,  soUdly  built  of  brick,  plastered  oyer,  and 
painted  a  yery  pale  blue  or  light  yellow.  There  is  a  remarkable 
Bcardty  of  the  tumble-down,  drunk,  and  disreputable  old  buildings 
so  essential  to  the  integrity  of  aU  other  large  cities.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  shops  and  dwellings  of  the  rich  merchants  are  quite  elab- 
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orately  omaxnenied  on  the  front  with  fimcy  tQe  and  brick  work, 
figures  of  apocryphal  dragons  and  Chinese  lions  in  high  relief, 
and  BorTOunded  by  beautifnllj  kept  gardens  of  tropical  plants  and 
shrubs.  All  of  these  impart  a  tasty  and  luxuriant  air  to  the 
streets.  The  wealthy  Chinamen  take  yery  kindly  to  European  lux- 
uries of  all  kinds  except  in  matters  of  dres&  They  are  lavish  in 
the  use  of  fine  furniture,  wines,  and  food,  and  their  turnouts  are 
reaUy  dassding  with  their  fine  open  carriages,  matched  horses,  ele- 
gant harnesses,  and  liveried  servants,  though  in  dress  they  draw  the 
line  at  the  white  stiff  hat  of  English  make.  Their  dress  is  cool  and 
roomy,  made  of  white  silk  or  linen,  and  they  wear  no  jeweby  what- 
ever. 

The  population  of  Singapore  (about  one  hundred  thousand)  is 
a  sort  of  omnium  gaiherum  from  the  various  over-crowded  coun- 
tries of  Southern  Asia  generally.  The  Chinese  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  the  most  thrifiy  and  enterprising,  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory to  deal  with.  The  Malays  come  next,  and  after  them  the 
Tamils  from  Southern  India  and  Ceylon.  The  population  includes 
a  goodly  sprinkling  of  Portuguese  half-castes,  a  few  Javanese, 
a  few  Siamese,  and  of  Eurox)eans|,  a  mixture  of  English,  Dutch, 
Germans,  Trench,  Swiss,  and  last  but  not  least,  three  Americana, 
our  consul  and  his  daughters. 

Of  the  social  life  of  Singapore  I  know  nothing ;  but  from  what 
I  was  told,  I  judge  it  is  not  at  all  different  from  other  British  colonies 
There  are  the  usual  balls  and  dinner  parties,  and  the  usual  number 
of  grades  in  society,  each  of  which  knows  its  station  to  a  line  and 
never  ventures  beyond  it  To  an  American  it  seems  extremely 
silly  for  wholesale  merchants  and  their  clerks  to  hold  themselves, 
socdally,  above  the  retail  merchants  and  their  derks,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  business  they  do,  and  their  moral  and  intellectual 
standing.  For  my  part^  I  have  no  patience  with  society's  nonsensi- 
cal standards,  in  accordance  with  which  a  man's  business  or  profes- 
sion is  everything,  and  he  himself  is  nothing.  Thank  God  for 
America,  where  every  man  stands  on  his  merits,  if  he  has  any. 

The  hotels  of  Singapore  are  all  bad,  and  life  in  them  is  exceed- 
ingly dulL  The  liquor  consumed  in  them,  and  the  drunken  men 
one  sees  almost  daily,  keep  the  abstemious  traveller  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  disgust.  The  extent  to  which  intoxicating  liquors  of  all 
kinds  are  drunk  in  the  East  Indies  is  sii&ply  appalling.  The  drink- 
ing habit  is  so  universal,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  when  you  go  to 
caU  on  an  acquaintance  at  his  house,  or  to  visit  a  stranger  in  com- 
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pany  with  other  friendii  the  greeting  is^  "What  will  yoa  hove  to 
drink?"  If  you  say  you  do  not  drink,  or  do  not  widi  anything, 
you  are  urged  most  urgently  to  ''take  something,''  until  it  becomea 
poeitiyely  disagreeable ;  and  really  the  easiest  way  is  to  oompromiaa 
by  taking  a  glass  of  their  beastly  lemonade  or  abominable  soda. 
Furthermore,  when  your  new  acquaintanoes,  or  old  ones  either,  for 
that  matter,  call  upon  you  at  your  hotel  for  half  an  hour's  ehat^ 
you  are  expected  to  order  drinks  for  the  crowd,  until  the  crowd  is 
full  of  whatever  it  likes  best  To  omit  this  feature  is  to  give  posi- 
tive  offence  in  some  cases,  and  even  at  the  best  to  send  your  visi- 
tors away  saying  that  you  are  uncivil  and  not  worthy  the  acquaint- 
ance of  gentlemen. 

Again  and  again,  I  have  seen  men  sit  down  in  a  hotel  and  delib- 
erately drink  themselves  drunk  and  helplesa  At  the  old  Sea-view 
Hotel  in  Colombo,  there  is  a  room  down-stairs  kept  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  gentlemen  who  get  too  intoxicated  to  leave  the 
premisea  Some  get  foolishly  drunk  at  the  dinner-table  with  their 
wine  ;  some  drunk  and  quarrelBome  ;  some  destructively  drunk  ; 
others  disgracefully,  and  many  helplessly.  It  was  painful  to  see 
polished  and  intelligent  young  men  make  free  exhibitions  of 
themselves  in  the  public  rooms,  and  become  objects  of  contempt 
even  to  the  hotel  servants.  The  curse  of  the  East  Indies  is 
brandyism.  Wrecked  livers  and  stomachs  are  always  chaiged 
to  the  "beastly  dimate,"  but  in  many,  many  cases  the  beastly 
bottle  is  to  blame.  Of  course  no  one  will  be  so  unthinking  as 
to  suppose  there  are  not  hosts  of  good  and  true  men  in  the  East 
who  draw  the  line  at  Bass'  pale  ale  or  daret^  and  who  never  think 
of  touching  more  fiery  intoxicants ;  there  are  plenty  such,  but  I 
fear  they  are  in  the  minority. 

In  due  time,  I  called  upon  our  consul.  Major  Studer,  to  pay  my 
respects^  little  thinking  that  in  him  I  would  meet  a  "fellow-citizen  " 
from  my  own  proud  State,  Iowa,  and  be  received  almost  with  open 
arm&  Yes,  that  was  my  good  fortune,  and  more  than  that,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  early  introduction  to  the  Major's  charming 
daughter,  then  Miss  Studer,  but  now  a  lass  no  more,  a  genuine 
American  girl — ^which  is  the  highest  pndse  I  can  bestow  upon  a 
young  lady.  It  was  a  great  tzeat  to  me  all  around,  and  their  kind 
hospitality  made  my  stay  in  Singapore,  at  the  three  difiBsrent  times 
I  was  there,  far  more  endiflrable  and  free  from  social  dulness  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

I  think  Major  Studer  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  consuls  with  whom 
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Ihaye  yet  become  acquainted  First,  het,  and  all  the  time,  he  is  un- 
compxoixuaiiigly  American,  loyal  to  the  backbone,  and  devoted  heart 
and  8oul  to  the  interests  of  tiie  government  he  represents.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  he  has  the  stamina  which  such  a  position  requires, 
and  does  his  duty  without  the  slightest  fear  of  what  those  around 
him  may  say  or  da  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  his  o£Scial 
acts  have  not  always  met  the  approbation  of  those  most  affected  by 
them,  for  to  my  mind  no  consul  can  do  his  duty  unflinchingly 
without  making  some  enemie&  From  him  I  learned  more  of  the 
political  history  of  the  Straits  Settlements^  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, both  inside  and  out,  than  I  could  ever  have  obtained  else- 
where. 

It  was  at  the  Major's,  one  evening  after  my  return  from  Borneo, 
that  I  met  two  Americans  of  the  kind  one  is  proud  to  meet  abroad, 
and  pleased  to  meet  at  home.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Yan- 
devorst  ("Yandy")  had  just  then  reached  the  "half-way  house'* 
on  their  pleasure  trip  around  the  world,  where  they  stopped  for  a 
few  days  to  see  the  sighta  In  spite  of  his  Scotch  blood,  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  quite  an  ideal  American,  with  nothing  but  praise  for  his 
adopted  cotmtry  and  all  her  institutions.  More  than  this,  he  is  what 
I  should  caU  a  model  millionaire,  whom  great  gain  has  not  rendered 
insatiably  greedy  for  more,  and  who  industriously  coins  his  money 
into  human  happiness  instead  of  reversing  the  operation,  as  most 
of  our  wealthy  men  do. 

It  increases  one's  estimate  of  human  nature  to  meet  such  a  man, 
who,  in  manner,  is  as  cordial  and  unassuming  as  one's  best  friend, 
whose  human  sympathy  is  his  most  conspicuous  trait,  and  whose 
greatest  happiness  is  found  in  making  others  happy.  While  these 
tardy  pages  have  been  in  course  of  preparation,  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
fini^ied  that  journey,  and  made  another;  and  now  the  public 
knows  him  well  through  the  charming  pages  of  "Around  the 
World,"  and  "An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain,"  both  of 
them  books  of  the  kind  which  it  warms  one's  blood  to  read. 

The  diy  of  Singapore  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
tweniy-five  nules  long  by  fourteen  broad,  which  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  of  the  Peninsula  by  a  strait  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  island  is  covered  with  low  hills,  the 
highest  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  five  hundred  feet  Al- 
though Singapore  is  only  seventy  miles  north  of  the  equator,  the 
temperature  is  by  no  means  so  hot  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 
The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  eighty-seven  degrees  in  the 
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shade^  and  usoally  stands  at  about  ten  degrees  lower  than  thai. 
There  are  abaolately  no  seasons,  and  nothing  to  mark  the  fiJHinaitic 
changes  which  occur  elsewhere.  It  rains  nearly  ereiy  day,  copious 
showers  of  short  duration,  quite  unlike  the  all-day  down-pour  of 
the  monsoons  in  India.  The  air  is  veiy  humid,  so  Ihat  the  heat  is 
far  less  noticeable  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  One  does 
not  swelter  as  in  Calcutta  or  Madras,  although  a  daily  bath  is  as 
necessary  to  comfort  as  daily  bread.  Taken  altogether,  Singapore 
is  really  a  delightful  resting-place  for  a  trayeller,  full  of  intereeting 
sights,  and  pleasant  walks  and  drives.  The  Baffles  Library  and 
Museum,  the  well-kept  Botanic  Gkurdenai,  the  Fort,  the  markets,  tiie 
Joss  houses,  and  various  bazaars,  are  all  well  worth  visiting  and 
enjoying.  The  harbor  in  front  of  the  town  often  contains  some 
queer  oraft,  including  lumbering  Chinese  junks  and  Malay  trading 
proas  of  thorou^^y  antique  design. 

With  the  exception  of  shells,  star-fishes,  and  corals,  I  found 
nothing  on  the  island  that  I  cared  either  to  collect  or  buy,  and 
even  these  were  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  I  expected  to  find  them. 
The  Malays  assured  me  it  was  not  the  right  time  of  the  year  for 
them ;  but  I  believed  this  was  only  an  excuse  with  them,  untO  I 
returned  from  Borneo  in  December,  when  they  brought  me  shells 
and  coral,  star-fishes,  and  huge  Neptune's  cups,  Uterally  by  the  boat 
load. 

Had  I  been  a  showman  or  collector  of  live  animals,  I  could  have 
gathered  quite  a  harvest  of  wild  beasts  in  Singapore,  at  very  small 
cost  I vras  offered  a  fine  tiger  at  $150 ;  baby  orangs  at|20 to  $30, 
a  fine  pair  of  proboscis  monkeys  at  $100 ;  a  pair  of  full-grown 
tapirs  at  the  same  price ;  manis  and  slow  lemurs  at  $2 ;  and  a  rhi- 
noceros at  $250.  These  were  the  asking  prices,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  much  smaller  sums  than  those  named  would  have  pur- 
chased the  animalB  in  question.  The  greatest  bargain  I  heard  ot 
was  the  sale  of  a  full-grown  orang-utan  (Simia  satynui),  four  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  to  the  Hon.  H.  A.  E.  Whampoa,  for  the  ridic- 
ulous sum  of  $65,  or  $35  less  than  the  price  first  asked.  My  desire 
to  see  this  animal  led  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  country  seat  of  his 
owner,  a  very  wealthy  Chinese  merchant,  quite  advanced  in  years 
and  honors.  I  went  by  invitation,  and  the  call  was  one  to  be  re- 
membered. 

On  one  side  of  a  quiet  street  in  the  suburbs,  there  is  a  wall  en- 
closing a  spacious  garden.  Passing  through  an  open  gate,  the 
posts  of  which  are  very  high  and  ornamented  with  carved  figures 
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of  Chinese  dragons,  we  drove  through  a  well-kept  garden,  sighted 
a  spacious  but  unpretentious  white  house,  and  drew  up  before  the 
maasiTe  and  finely  carved  front  doors*    A  gardener,  who  was  trim- 
ming a  shrub  close  by,  took  my  card  and  thrust  it  through  the  open 
carving.    Presently  Ihe  doors  opened  wide,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Whampoa 
coming  slowly  from  the  farther  end  of  the  wide  hall  to  meet  me. 
He  was  an  old  man  with  a  low  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  a  large  head, 
a  very  thin  queue  of  white  hair,  small  twinkling  eyes  with  a  very 
pleasant  expression,  perfect  manners,  and  a  very  kind,  unassuming 
smile.     He  speaks  English  as  well  as  I,  and  has  the  honor  to  be 
Chinese   Consul,  Turkish  Vice-consul,  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  the  happy  possessor  of  many,  many  dollars  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  labors. 

My  errand  was  to  see  the  big  orang-utan,  but  the  contents  of 

that  lofty  hall  quite  drove  the  channing  creature  out  of  my  mind. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  a  rounded  gray  stone  about 

the  size  of  a  small  coal-scuttle,  lying  upon  the  floor  as  if  it  were  of 

small  account.    I  scanned  it  idly,  until  my  glance  rested  on  a  spot 

that  had  been  polished,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  jade  I    Value  about 

three  thousand  dollars;,  a  present  from  the  owner  of  a  mine  for 

whom  Mr.  Whampoa  had  once  done  some  business.    We  passed 

through  three  large,  square  apartments,  which  formed  a  grand 

saloon,  in  which  were  tables  for  the  reception  of  rare  objects 

of    virtu,    and    the    walls  and    niches    were    quite    filled   with 

''curios.'*    On  a  table  stood  a  bronze  elephant  with  a  pagoda  on 

his  back,  three  feet  high,  Japanese  work  evidently,  and  exquisitely 

done.    Near  it  hung  a  huge  Chinese  gong;  four  feet  in  diameter, 

on  which  were  two  dragons  inlaid  in  gold.    Above  that,  hung  a 

huge — almost  colossal — pair  of  stag-horns,  on  the  massive  branches 

of  which  were  perched  stuiSed  birds  of  paradise.    Bronze  storks 

stood  upon  the  floor,  and  elsewhere  were  numerous  dragons  in 

bronze,  elephant  tusks,  spears,  eta     The  furniture  was  all  of  ebony, 

exquisitely  carved  and  lavishly  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory. 

On  the  walls  and  cornices  were  divers  and  sundry  inscriptions  in 

Chinese  characters,  painted  very  large  and  very  red.    I  had  hard 

work  to  repress  the  curiosity  I  felt,  and  the  questions  that  rose 

to  my  lips  at  every  step ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  tire  the  feeble  old 

gentleman,  or  make  him  regret  my  visit,  so  I  held  my  peace. 

Then  we  went  out  into  the  back  yard  to  see  the  orang.  He  was 
a  perfect  monster  in  size,  compared  with  all  other  orangs  I  had 
seen  in  captivity,  and  as  savage  as  a  tiger.    My  presence  seemed 
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particiilarly  obnozioiiB  to  him,  for  he  8oowled  and  gxowled  at  me, 
made  faces,  and  sprang  at  me  against  the  \rooden  bars  of  his  cage 
in  great  rage.  When  I  approached  him  for  a  nearer  Tiew,  he 
thrust  his  big,  hairy  arm  out  from  between  the  bars  for  about  four 
feet,  it  seemed  to  me^  and  made  a  grab  in  my  direction^  with  his 
huge,  black  hand.  His  canine  teeth  were  very  lai^e,  ahnoet  like 
those  of  a  bear  of  medium  size,  and  I  was  Tery  glad  he  had  not  an 
opportunity  to  tiy  them  on  my  flesh.  The  brute  really  acted  as  if 
he  recognized  in  me  an  enemy  to  his  race,  and  foresaw  the  slanghr 
ter  to  his  kind  my  yisai  to  Borneo  afterward  caused.  Mr.  Wham- 
poa  had  had  him  about  six  months.  He  was  fed  with  leaye%  plan- 
tains, and  pineapple^  and  seemed  in  very  good  condition,  but  a  few 
months  later  he  died  ;  his  skin  was  stuffed,  and  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Museum. 

Besides  the  orang,  I  was  shown  quite  a  collection  of  liyeanimals^ 
including  tortoises  of  three  species,  argus  pheasants,  golden  and 
silver  pheasants,  a  gazelle,  porcupine,  kangaroo,  and  some  beautifal 
mandiudn  ducks.  I  regretted  to  see  that  the  latter  so  completely 
surpass  oiur  pretty  summer  duck  {Aix  spanaa). 

Having  viewed  the  animals^  we  walked  through  tiie  gardens, 
which  have  been  gotten  up  regardless  of  expense,  and  are  kept  in 
fine  order.  One  of  their  most  notable  features  is  the  abundance  of 
a  little  shrub,  a  species  of  box  {Btums)  which  has  been  trained  and 
trimmed  into  various  animal  forms.  The  leaves  are  small,  stiiB^  and 
very  thickly  set,  and  the  branches  seem  willing  and  able  to  assume 
any  form  which  is  desired.  It  was  fashioned  into  Chinese  dragons^ 
elephants,  tigers,  pigs,  rhinoceroses,  and  even  deer  with  antlera 
Every  animal  was  perfectly  recognizable  at  a  glance,  and  the  '^hci 
was  heightened  by  the  addition  of  large  wooden  eyes  painted  some- 
what like  Ufa  Some  of  the  animals  were  four  or  five  feet  high, 
while  a  representation  of  a  Chinese  junk,  of  which  there  were  sev- 
eral, was  quite  eight  feet  in  length,  and  very  carefully  reproduced. 

There  were  flowers  after  flowery  and  shrubs  by  the  score,  but 
what  pleased  me  most  was  a  tank  containing  an  old  Demerara 
friend,  the  Victoria  regia,  queen  of  liliea  Yet  a  bed  of  touch-me- 
nots  took  me  back  like  a  flash  to  the  terrace  flower-beds  at  college, 
and  further  still,  to  my  mother's  mounds  at  our  old  home,  so  very, 
very  long  ago.    Ah,  me  1    The  Victoria  regia  was  edipsed. 
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OK  THE  SBLANGOBE  SEA-OOAfiT. 

Jlalflcoa. — Selaogore.— Klang  River  and  Town. — A  Kindred  Spirit — Visit  to 
Jerom  on  the  Sea-coast  to  Collect. — Bamboo  Creek. — ^A  Filthy  Chinese 
Village. — A  Fool  Stream. — Crocodiles. — Catching  a  Twelve-foot  Crocodile 
with  Hook  and  Line. — ^The  "  Alir." — ^A  Harvest  of  Sanrians  again. — Croco- 
diles in  the  Sea — ^Birds. — Shrimp-eating  Monkeys. — ^An  Ignana. — ^The 
Slowest  Baoe  on  Beoord.— Bemarkable  Fishes.— Catching  Bsriopihalmi — 
An  Adventnre  in  Hnd. — ^Various  Vertebrates. — Centipedes  and  their 
Doings. — Doctoring  a  Baj-stong  Fisherman.— Malaj  Character. — ^Betom 
toKlang. 

.A  ^WKBK  after  landing  in  Singapore,  I  set  oiF  np  the  coast  toward 
Malacca^  in  search  of  good  collecting  ground.  I  took  with  me  an 
intelligent  yoong  Portugaeae  half-caste  as  assistant  and  interpreter, 
my  regolar  jangle  outfit,  and  all  the  information  I  could  procure 
regarding  that  region.  Meaara  Eatz  Brothers,  merchants  in  Sin- 
gapore, had  advised  me  to  visit  the  newly  opened  Territory  of 
Selangore,  above  Malacca,  and  supplied  me  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Tunku  Dia  Udin,  a  Malay  noble,  living  at  Elang,  the 
capital,  in  case  I  should  decide  to  go  there. 

Malacca  is  about  ninety  miles  up  the  coast  from  Singapore.  It 
takes  f oiur  dollars  and  fourteen  hours  by  steamer  to  get  you  there, 
and  after  you  have  reached  it  you  find  only  a  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing, but  prettily  shaded  town.  A  few  hours  spent  in  industrious 
inquiry  convinced  me  that  Malacca  was  not  the  place  for  me,  and 
without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay  I  changed  my  programme  en- 
tirely. The  little  steamer  JUegraph  was  already  getting  up  steam 
to  go  to  Selangore  and  I  hastened  aboard.  In  the  person  of  the 
chief  engineer,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hood,  a  Scotchman,  of  course,  I  met  a 
«<  jolly  good  feUow,'^  who,  from  first  to  last,  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  my  trip  to  Selangore  agreeable.  But  for  his 
thoughtful  kindness  from  time  to  time,  I  would  not  have  fared 
nearly  so  well  as  I  did.  He  was  another  of  those  good  fellows 
one  meets  in  knocking  about  the  world,  who  are  so  free  with  their 
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iayon  that  it  ia  hapdessly  impoesible  for  any  but  the  wealthy 
traveller  to  f  ciUy  requite  them. 

We  left  Malacca  at  5  p.il  ;  and  at  daybreak  the  next  morning, 
were  in  a  narrow  strait  which  separates  a  chain  of  islands  from  the 
mainland  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  I  thought  at  first  we  were  in  a 
river ;  but  after  steaming  smoothly  along  for  a  few  miles  we  made 
a  turn  toward  the  mainland,  passed  a  stockade  and  a  white  house 
on  a  pointy  showed  our  colors^  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Biver 
Elang,  two  hundred  miles  from  Smgapore. 

Although  this  is  the  largest  river  in  Selangore,  it  is  only  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  wide  at  the  mouth.  The  water  is  brown  and 
thick  with  mud,  and  looks  bilioua  The  banks  are  low  and  swampy, 
and  covered  with  mangroves  and  nipa  palms  growing  in  the  soft 
mud.  Twelve  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  ground  suddenly  rises 
high  and  dry,  and  we  come  to  Elang,  the  capital* 

On  a  stretch  of  level  ground  about  as  large  as  a  race  course, 
on  the  left  bank,  are  about  fifty  gray  houses  covered  by  roofs  of 
weather-beaten  thatcL  This  is  the  town.  Near  the  ratiier  inse- 
cure wharf  stands  a  good-sized  modem  building  of  masonry,  painted . 
white,  which  we  know,  instinctively,  is  the  public  building  of  the 
place,  the  court-house,  treasuxy,  post-office,  and  the  lika  Near 
the  river  bank,  just  below  the  town,  we  see  a  smoothly  shaven  hiU, 
the  top  of  which  is  encircled  with  a  grassy  earthwork  and  shallow 
moat,  minus  water.  There  is  a  dusky  sentry  at  the  gate  and  two 
others  on  the  embankment,  so  that  must  be  the  fori  A  short  dis- 
tance back  of  the  f ort^  at  the  top  of  a  hi^er  hill,  stands  a  spBir 
dous  and  comfortable  modem  residence  overlooking  the  town  and 
fort,  as  if  to  keep  a  vtratchful  eye  over  alL  This  is  the  British 
Besidency,  and  it  does  not  belie  its  looka 

I  went  ashore  with  Mr.  Hood  and  up  to  the  fort^  where  he  in- 
troduced me  to  Mr.  H.  0.  Syers,  Superintendent  of  the  police  and 
military  force  of  the  Territory,  who  forthwith  gave  me  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  "put  up"  with  hLn  at  his  quarters  in  the  fort  Find- 
ing there  was  neither  hotel  nor  boarding  house  in  the  town  I  ac- 
cepted  the  offer  with  a  sneaking  sense  of  thankfulness  that  I  was 
really  obliged  to  do  so,  for  I  hate  hotel  life. 

Mr.  Syers  and  I  became  friends  directly,  for  I  greatly  admired 
his  strength  of  character  and  he  was  not  averse  to  the  companion- 
ship of  one  interested  in  shooting  quite  as  mudi  as  himseli 


*  The  seat  of  goyemment  is  now  at  Qoallah  Lumpor. 
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He  was  a  character  fit  to  do  duty  as  the  hero  of  a  vigorotus 
romance,  and  I  found  great  interest  in  drawing  him  out  He  was 
a  young  "R^glinJimftn  from  London,  only  a  little  older  than  I,  frank, 
big-hearted,  fearless  as  a  lion-tamer,  and  tenacious  as  a  bull-dog. 
He  bad  been  a  soldier  in  the  British  army,  but  purchased  his  dis- 
charge in  order  to  enter  upon  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  in  his 
present  position.  No  officer  could  be  better  fitted  by  nature  to  fill 
a  pocdtilon  than  he  to  fill  his.  He  has  built  up  out  of  very  suspi- 
cious materials,  and  solely  by  his  own  efforts,  the  present  military 
force  of  Selangore,  which  is  now  well-armed  and  equipped,  and 
weU-driUed,  and  his  grip  upon  the  law-breaking  element  is  so  firm, 
so  seyere,  and  so  certain,  that  outbreaks  are  now  extremely  im- 
probable. The  Tigilance  with  which  murderers  are  hunted  down 
and  executed,  has  rendered  crime  of  that  sort  very  rare. 

£Vom  Klang  I  made  one  short  shooting  trip  up  the  riyer,  an- 
other down  ii^  and  another  into  the  hilly  jungle  back  of  the  town, 
all  of  which  were  rather  barren  of  results,  I  thought^  and  couTinced 
me  that  I  must  look  elsewhere  for  good  collecting  ground.  Mr. 
Syem  and  I  planned  a  trip  into  the  interior  after  large  game ;  but 
just  then,  the  Besident,  Captain  Douglas,  was  in  Singapore  and 
the  execution  of  the  plan  had  to  be  deferred  till  his  return.  Act- 
ing on  the  information  and  advice  of  Mr.  Syers,  I  packed  up  and 
hired  a  Malay  boat  and  crew  to  take  me  down  the  river,  and  tlience 
up  the  coas^  about  fifteen  nules,  to  a  litUe  Malay  hamlet  called 
Jerom. 

We  started  from  Elang  with  the  ebb  tide,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  passed  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  just  at  sunset, 
and,  hoisting  our  sail,  to  catch  the  gentie  breeze,  bore  away  up  the 
coast  We  were  soon  dear  of  islands  and  on  the  open  sea.  It  was 
a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  of  the  kind  made  especially  for  boat- 
ing, and  I  think  even  the  stolid  Malays  enjoyed  ii 

We  reached  Jerom  at  one  o'clock,  and  all  the  Malays  went 
ashore  while  I  slept  in  the  boat  tmtil  morning.  I  went  to  sleep 
with  the  water  patting  the  side  of  the  boat  and  tumbling  in  tiny 
breakers  on  the  shore  in  front  of  the  house,  but  when  I  awoke  in  the 
morning  all  was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.  The  boat  lay  helpless 
upon  the  sand,  and  the  sea  had  quietiy  stolen  away  from  the  shore, 
leaving  between  itself  and  us  a  barren  bank  of  mud  and  sand  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide.  No  wonder  it  was  stilL  It  was  well  for  us 
we  made  the  shore  during  the  high  tide,  for  otherwise  we  would 
have  been  compelled  to  wait  several  hours. 
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The  only  hooae  in  the  hamlet  which  oould  affnd  me  shelter 
mm  that  of  Data  Pudeh,  the  Malay  headman  of  the  place,  and  hav- 
ing been  confided  to  hia  care  by  Mn  Syera,  he  took  me  in,  and  gave 
me  a  comer  of  hia  front  room,  in  idiich  I  hnng  up  my  hammock 
and  mutquHero  without  further  ceremony.  When  the  tide  was  in, 
the  house  stood  almost  at  the  water's  edge,  rather  low  upon  its 
posts,  with  datted  floor,  and  roof  of  thatch  which  had  in  it  sereral 
holes  large  enough  to  have  thrown  a  dog  through.  I  suppose  that, 
like  the  man  of  Arkansaw,  when  it  rained  they  couldn't  ta  the  roof, 
and  when  it  did  not  rain  they  didn't  need  to.  We  had  no  sooner 
moved  in  with  our  belongings  than  it  began  to  blow  and  lain  yeiy 
hard.  The  bamboo  curtains  outside  were  let  down  over  the  win- 
dows^ and  the  place  made  as  snug  as  possible,  but  the  wretched  old 
roof  leaked  like  a  shower-bath. 

A  mile  above  Jerom,  a  muddy  little  creek,  called  Sungei  Bulu, 
runs  into  the  sea  between  two  wide  banks  of  soft  mud  which  are 
submerged  at  high  tide,  and  left  four  feet  out  of  water  when  the 
tide  IS  out  A  little  way  up  from  the  mouth  is  a  village  of  Chinese 
fishermen  who  are  engaged  in  catching  prawns  and  making  them 
up  into  a  stinking  paste  called  blachang.  Every  house  in  the  vil-> 
lage  is  tumble-down,  rickety  and  dirty  beyond  description,  and  the 
village  smells  even  worse  than  it  looks.  The  Chinamen  live  more 
like  hogs  than  human  beings ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  would  rather 
take  up  quarters  in  a  rei^ectable  pig-sty  tium  in  such  houses  as 
those  are. 

At  high  tide  there  is  no  ground  visible  along  the  banks  of  the 
creek,  but,  when  the  ebbing  tide  empties  the  murky  little  stream, 
the  channel  flows  between  sloping  banks  of  soft^  slimy,  gray  mud. 
I  never  beforo  encountered  mud  having  such  a  nasty,  putrid  smell 
as  that  emitted  when  exposed.  It  smelled  like  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  was,  at  times,  ahnost  overpowering.  If  I  were  making  up 
a  hell  out  of  the  most  disagreeable  elements  on  earth,  I  would  put 
in  it  the  Sungei  Bulu  at  low  tide,  as  being  the  most  dismal,  wholly 
repulsive  and  sense-oflEending  stream  on  the  earth.  Its  water  is  a 
kind  of  mud  gruel,  seasoned  with  salt,  dead  leaves,  and  rotten  wood 
finely  pulverized.  One  would  think  that  even  the  meanest  living 
creature  would  find  life  unendurable  in  such  a  place ;  but  never- 
theless the  creek  is  swarming  with  salt  water  crocodiles  {Ortxxh 
dUus  porosus),  all  of  which  deserve  to  be  shot  for  living  in  such  a 
vile  place. 

At  low  tide  they  crawl  out  and  lie  among  the  mangroves,  veal- 
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lowing  in  the  aoft,  hot  mud  until  the  water  rises  again.  I  got  sey- 
eral  specunens  by  floating  quietly  down  the  stream  and  shooting 
them  before  they  were  aware  of  our  proximity.  The  largest  ones 
howeyer,  were  too  smart  to  be  taken  in  that  way,  and  hating  be- 
oome  oontinoed  of  this  fact  by  the  failure  of  several  attempts  to 
shoot  a  well-known  individual  of  large  size,  I  determined  to  go 
a-fiahing  for  him. 

Acting  under  the  advioe  of  a  Chinese  fisherman  who  seemed  to 
know  how  to  catch  crocodiles  with  a  hook  and  line,  we  got  a  rattan 
about  forty  feet  long  for  a  line,  and  a  dry  coooanut  to  tie  at  one  end 
as  a  float  The  Chinaman  then  proceeded  to  make  an  '*  alir,"  such 
as  the  Malays  use  in  Sarawak,  by  whittling  an  inch  piece  of  tough 
green  wood  ten  inches  long  into  a  shape  something  like  a  crescent^ 
sharp  at  both  ends  and  with  a  groove  running  round  the  stick  at 
the  middle,  which  was  the  thickest  part,  where  the  line  was  to  be 
attached. 

Some  soft  but  very  tough  green  bark  was  then  procured  from 
the  jungle,  and  bnuded  into  a  line  six  feet  long,  which  was  at  one 
end  fastened  firmly  round  the  middle  of  the  alir,  and  at  the  other 
to  the  long  rattan  rope.  This  bark  line  was  supposed  to  be  so 
soft  and  tough  no  crocodile  could  bite  it  in  two.  The  bait  used 
was  the  body  of  a  sting  ray  caught  by  one  of  the  fishermen,  which 
was  lashed  securely  to  the  alir,  one  end  of  which  was  then  bent  up 
close  to  the  bark  hne  and  tied  to  it  with  a  bit  of  string  that  could 
be  broken  by  a  slight  pulL  The  intention  was  that  the  alir  should 
be  swallowed  point  f oremost^  and  when  we  pulled  on  the  line  the 
upper  point  would  catch  in  the  side  of  tixe  stomach,  break  the 
string  and  instantly  bring  the  alir  crosswise  in  the  crocodile's 
interior. 

The  crocodile  we  wanted  to  catch  was  well  known  by  his  re- 
peated appearance  at  the  village,  within  stone's  throw  of  the  houses, 
and  he  was  described  as  being  a  perfect  monster,  with  a  throat  large 
enou^  to  swallow  a  large-sized  man  instantly.  The  villagers  man- 
ifested great  interest  in  our  effort,  and  helped  us  in  every  possible 
way. 

We  took  our  tackle  just  far  enough  above  the  village  to  be  out 
of  sight,  for  we  wanted  our  victim  to  have  so  good  an  opportunity 
that  he  would  not  feel  bashful  Following  the  custom  of  the 
Malays  we  found  an  overhanging  branch,  quite  low  down,  over  the 
end  of  which  we  threw  our  line  so  that  the  bait  hung  within  six 

inches  of  the  water  at  high  tide,  and  so  adjusted  that  a  very  slight 
20 
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pull  would  bring  it  down.  The  ntlan  line  we  threw  into  the 
stream  with  the  ooooannt  huoj  at  the  end»  and  quietly  retired  to 
the  Tillage  to  await  detelopinenta. 

At  the  dose  of  the  day  the  bait  still  hong  there  nndistnrbecly 
and  I  walked  home  to  Jerom  hoping  for  better  ludk  on  the  monow. 
The  next  morning  we  were  there  soon  after  sunrise,  and  the  Ohina- 
man  joyfully  informed  ns  the  bait  was  gone.  We  got  into  a  small 
Malay  sampan  and  paddled  up  the  creek  at  onoe  to  infsetigate. 
We  found  the  cocoanut  moving  slowly  through  the  water  against 
the  current  and  upon  laying  hold  of  the  line  we  felt  there  was  bi^ 
game  at  the  other  end.  We  gave  a  vigoroos  pull,  and  the  next  in* 
stant  were  almost  capsized  in  mid-stream  by  a  pull  we  got  in  re- 
turn. We  then  passed  the  line  over  the  stem  of  the  canoe  and 
while  I  held  it^  ttie  rest  began  to  paddle  down  stream  toward  tbe 
village  where  we  proposed  to  land  our  catch. 

Then  he  showed  himself.  He  rose  to  the  surface  apparently  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and»  after  giving  a  good  look  at  us,  started 
forward  and  began  to  turn  as  if  about  to  go  up-stream.  Before  he 
had  turned  half  round  he  fetched  up  with  a  violent  jerilc  which 
must  have  given  one  point  of  the  alir  a  vicious  dig  into  the  side  of 
his  stomach ;  for  he  began  to  plunge  and  thrash  around  with  great 
violence,  sending  the  water  circling  around  him  in  huge  wavea 
There  was  also  considerable  excitement  at  our  end  of  the  line,  for 
the  sampan  was  small,  lights  very  tipsy,  and  contained  three  men 
of  good  weight  Chinaman,  Malay,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  each  shouted 
at  the  other  two  in  his  own  language.  Had  we  been  capsized  I 
scarcely  know  which  would  have  disgusted  me  most,  the  ducking 
in  that  dirty  creek,  full  of  crocodiles,  or  ilie  loss  of  my  rifle.  As 
soon  as  we  could  I  tied  the  weapon  fast  to  the  boat  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  mishap  I  would  not  lose  it 

After  this  struggle  Hie  crocodile  seemed  to  give  up  the  fights 
for  he  allowed  himself  to  be  towed  down  to  ilie  village  without 
further  resistance.  But  as  we  neared  the  landing  place  where  we 
intended  to  haul  him  out  he  made  a  final  and  still  more  vigorous 
struggle  to  get  free.  He  snapped  his  jaws  angrily  together  in  an 
effort  to  cut  the  line,  but  it  was  no  use,  so  shutting  them  together 
like  a  vice  he  plunged  first  to  one  side  and  then  the  other,  striking 
out  with  tail  and  legs,  diving  deeply  one  moment  and  suddenly 
thrusting  his  ugly  snout  far  out  of  virater  the  next 

Another  boat  came  to  our  assistance  at  this  point  and  the  huge 
old  reptile  was  dragged  shoreward  by  main  force.    The  men  landed 
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and  dragged  him  doBe  up  to  the  shore  without  further  resistance 
on  his  party  whereupon  I  fired  a  bullet  into  his  neck  from  the  side 
which  cut  his  spinal  marrow  so  neatly  that  the  vertebra  was  but 
Teiy  dightlj  injured*  He  was  the  very  crocodile  we  wanted,  and 
his  death  occasioned  no  sorrow.  He  measured  exactly  twelve  feet 
in  length,  and  his  weight  was  four  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds. 
He  was  so  old,  so  dingy,  dirty,  and  ugly  every  way  that  I  concluded 
to  take  his  skeleton  instead  of  his  skin,  and  spent  a  day  in  rough- 
ing it  out  neatly. 

Encouraged  by  this  venture,  and  a  satisfactoiy  offer  of  hard 
cash,  my  Chinaman  caught  for  me  (on  his  own  hook)  two  other  fine 
crocodiles,  one  being  eleven  feet  in  length  and  the  other  nine,  both 
of  which  were  skinned  I  got  altogether  ten  crocodiles  out  of  the 
Sangei  Bulu,  which  yielded  four  skins,  four  skeletons,  and  one 
skulL 

I  was  greatly  surprised  one  morning  at  seeing  two  crocodiles 
swimming  out  in  the  open  sea^  directly  opposite  Jerom,  fully  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sungei 
Bulo.  It  was  a  calm,  dear  day,  and  I  watched  them  for  half  an 
hour  with  the  glass  as  they  floated  at  the  surfeu^  of  the  water,  or 
swam  slowly  about  with  their  entire  length  visible  the  most  of  the 
time.  One  was  very  large,  probably  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  the 
other  was  apparently  eight  feet  long.  At  length  they  disappeared 
and  wre  saw  them  no  more.  It  is  not  unusual  for  crocodiles  to  live 
in  salt  water,  but  I  never  before  saw  one  out  in  the  open  sea. 

The  mud  fiats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sungei  Bulu  were  excellent 
collecting  ground,  both  when  under  water  and  out  Water  birds 
were  really  numerous  when  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  their 
appearance.  Some  came  to  fish  in  the  shallow  water  and  others  to 
pick  up  a  living  on  the  flats  when  the  tide  was  out  I  saw  several 
peUcans  {PelecaniLa  rufescenst)  perching  on  some  dead  trees  near 
the  shore,  small  white  egrets  {Herodias  garzetta)  and  a  solitary  booby 
{Sula  pisoator).  On  a  Uttle  islet  of  igneous  rock  opposite  Jerom  I 
saw  stone  plovers  {Esacua  recurmrostria),  two  species  of  tern  {Sterna 
caspiaf  and  Stemida  miniUaf),  two  of  ibis,  smpes,  sand  pipers,  etc. 
At  low  tide  many  small  shrimps  were  left  stranded  on  the  mud,  and 
I  often  saw  troops  of  small  gray  monkeys,  called  krahs  {Macacua 
cynamolgus),  wading  about  in  the  mud  among  the  mangroves^ 
picking  them  up.  At  such  times  it  was  easy  to  shoot  them,  but 
difficult  to  get  them  afterward. 

Once  we  discovered  a  fine,  large  kabra  goya  or  iguana  {Hydro- 
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murui  mUvatcr),  wading  about  <m  the  mud  baiik%  also  looking  for 
food.  At  my  solicitation  my  young  man  Fnmcis  at  onoe  jumped 
out  into  the  mud  and  gate  chase.  He  sanlif  ahnost  to  his  knees  at 
erery  step,  and  the  race  was  certainly  the  slowest  on  record.  The 
official  time  was  one  hundred  yards  in  twenty  minutes ;  but  the 
kabra  goya  got  beaten,  although  usnaUy  a  swift  runner ;  the  soft 
mud  so  impeded  its  progress  that  it  was  finally  orerhauled  and 
killed  with  a  stick.  Its  length  was  just  six  feet  We  often  found 
small  crocodiles  lying  hidden  in  the  htde  gullies  which  the  reced- 
ing water  cuts  in  the  mud  banks,  and  shot  sereral  as  they  came 
charging  out  toward  the  deep  water. 

The  most  interesting  animals  we  found  on  the  mud  flats  were  some 
fishes  whose  actions  were  really  remarkable.  AlUiough  apparently 
stranded  there,  they  seemed  to  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and  went 
jumping  round  oyer  the  mud  in  CYery  direction  with  the  greatest 
indifference  to  their  sudden  change  of  element  In  reality  they 
were  feeding  upon  the  tiny  crustaceans  left  on  the  bank  by  the  re- 
ceding tide.  They  were  very  liyely  considering  the  nature  of  their 
play-ground,  and  when  I  tried  to  beguile  my  Malay  boatmen  into 
catching  some  specimens  for  me,  they  declared  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  catch  them  on  account  of  the  deep  mud,  and  the  swiftness 
of  the  fish.  Neither  was  my  young  man  Francis  to  be  tempted 
into  such  a  muddy  enterprise,  and  as  I  make  it  a  role  never  to  ask 
a  servant  or  assistant  to  do  anything  I  would  not  be  willing  to  do 
myself,  I  saw  that  I  would  haye  to  lead  the  attack  in  person. 

The  Malays  were  thunderstruck  when  I  pulled  off  my  shoes  and 
told  them  to  put  me  ashore.  Seeing  that  I  was  really  going, 
Francis,  like  a  good  boy,  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  and  we  stepped 
out  of  the  sampan  into  mud  and  water  hip  deep. 

We  will  never  know  the  actual  depth  of  the  mud  on  that  bank, 
but  we  sank  into  it  to  our  knees  at  every  step,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  stop  sinking  at  that  point.  What  a  circus  it  must  have 
been  for  those  who  looked  on  I  But,  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound, 
and,  bidding  Francis  choose  the  largest  fish  when  possible,  we  went 
for  them.  There  were  probably  a  dozen  in  sight,  hopping  spas- 
modically about,  or  lying  at  rest  on  the  mud,  but  when  we  selected 
the  nearest  large  specimens  and  made  for  them,  they  developed  sur- 
prising energy  and  speed,  and  made  straight  for  their  burrowa 
They  progressed  by  a  series  of  short  but  rapidly  repeated  jumps, 
accomplished  by  bending  the  hinder  third  of  the  body  sharply 
aromid  to  the  left,  then  straightening  it  very  suddenly,  and  at  the 
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flame  mstant  lifting  the  front  half  of  the  body  clear  of  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  armlike  pectoral  fins  which  act  like  the  front  flip- 
pers of  a  sea  lion.  These  fins  are  almost  like  arms  in  their  struct- 
tire  and  use,  the  bones  being  of  great  length,  and  thus  giving  the 
member  great  freedom  of  movement  Owing  to  the  soft  and  yield- 
ing nature  of  the  mud  the  leaps  were  short,  about  six  inches 
being  the  distance  gained  each  time,  but  they  were  so  rapid,  the 
mud  so  very  deep  and  our  pn^^ress  so  slow,  the  fish  always  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  their  holes  before  we  could  reach  theuL 
Their  burrows  were  simply  mud-holes,  going  straight  down  to  a 
depth  of  three  to  four  f ee^  laige  enough  in  diameter  to  admit  a 
man's  arm  easQy,  and,  of  course,  full  of  water.  Although  the  mud 
was  soft  it  was  not  sticky,  and  we  were  able  to  use  our  hands  for 
flfpades  very  efEsctually.  By  digging  a  big  hole  two  feet  deep,  and 
standing  on  one's  head  in  ttie  bottom  of  it,  we  were  able  to  r^ch  an 
arm  down  two  feet  farther  and  seize  our  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the 
burrow.  Lucky  it  was  for  us  that  they  had  no  sharp  and  poisonous 
qpines,  like  the  mud-laff  which  stung  me  in  Singapore  and  para- 
lyssed  my  right  hand  for  some  hours. 

My  first  fish  was  hard  to  get  and  hard  to  hold,  but^  in  the  im- 
mortal words  of  "  The  Shaughraun,"  "  begorra,  'twas  worth  ii" 

The  spedes  is  known  sdentificalfy  naPeriophthalmtM  aMosserii, 
(Pallas^  BL  Schn.)  a  member  of  the  funily  ChbudcB,  whose  expanded 
▼antral  fins  serve  as  a  f oot^  the  lengthened  pectorals  as  organs  of 
looomotion,  while  the  small  gill  opening  allows  the  retention  of  suf- 
ficient moisture  to  sustain  the  fish  for  a  considerable  period  on  land. 

Adult  specimens  are  nine  inches  long,  of  a  uniform  slaty  color. 

As  I  remarked  before,  our  living  specimens  were  hard  to  hold. 
When  I  was  trying  to  pass  a  string  through  the  gills  of  my  first 
fish,  he  struggled  out  of  my  grasp,  and  the  moment  he  touched  the 
mud  started  at  his  best  speed  for  the  water  twenty  yards  distant. 

I  was  horrified  at  the  thought  of  his  getting  away,  and  instantly 
falling  upon  my  hands  and  knees  I  pursued  him  frantically  "  on  all 
foura"  It  must  have  been  a  sight  fit  for  the  gods,  for  even  my 
stolid  and  ever  respectful  Malays  actually  shouted  with  laughter  to 
see  the  tuan  go  over  the  mud  like  a  ''buaya"  (crocodile).  My 
change  of  base  was  successful,  however,  for  I  v^as  able  to  go  over 
the  mud  instead  of  through  it,  and  I  overhauled  my  fish  in  fine 
style.  A  few  minutes  later  I  saw  Francis  execute  the  same  brilliant 
manceuvre  for  the  same  cause,  and  it  certainly  was  a  most  laugh- 
able spectacle. 
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We  got  aeyen  fine  specimens  altc^ether,  one  of  whioh  is  figmed 
herewith,  and  of  all  the  muddy  human  beings  you  ever  saw — ^but  I 
will  draw  the  veil 

We  were  fated  to  ha^e  another  adTentore  in  mud  which  was  not 
down  in  the  progranune.  We  left  the  mouth  of  the  Sungei  Bola 
Yery  late  one  evening  with  the  tide  at  the  ebb,  and  did  not  arrive 
opposite  Jerom  until  after  sunset  To  my  horror,  our  boat  grounded 
in  the  mud  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  shore,  and  stuck  fast,  leav- 
ing  us  to  choose  between  staying  in  the  boat,  with  the  mosquitoes 
biting  vigorously,  for  five  hours,  until  the  tide  came  in,  or  wading 
ashore  through  that  sea  of  mud.  Of  course  we  chose  the  latter. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  mud  knee  deep ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing  to 
go  through  it^  when  one  actually  sinks  to  the  knee  at  every  step. 
We  had  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  that^  floundering  along,  slowly  and 
painfully,  the  dim  lights  on  shore  seeming  farther  away  every  time 
we  looked.  At  last  we  emerged  from  this  slough  of  despond  upon 
firm  ground  of  shells  and  sand,  and  ihe  last  half  of  the  distance  was 
quickly  accomplished ;  but  we  were  never  caught  in  that  way  again. 

But  for  a  dean  sandy  shore  line,  Jerom  would  be  intolerable, 
for  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mud.  No  prospect  could  be  more 
dreary  than  the  vast  mud-flat  left  bare  all  along  the  shore  at  low  tide. 
But  even  the  sandy  shore  is  being  rapidly  eaten  away  by  the  sea. 
The  beach  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  trunks  of  cocoanut  trees  which 
have  been  undermined  and  overthrown  by  ihe  waves,  and  many 
more  are  doomed.  Back  from  the  beach,  for  an  unknown  number 
of  miles,  extends  a  swampy  wilderness  inhabited  at  present  only  by 
wild  beasta  Mr.  Syers  once  penetrated  it  a  short  distance,  with  a 
French  count  as  a  companion,  in  search  of  wild  cattle  {Bos  sondai- 
du).  After  proceeding  a  little  over  a  mile,  the  Qallic  sportsman 
made  his  attendants  construct  a  litter  and  carry  him  back  to 
Jerom.  Mr.  Syers  proceeded,  but  found  no  game,  and  returned  in 
disgust  Along  the  banks  of  the  Sungei  Bulu  I  saw  where  the 
high  grass  had  been  trampled  down  quite  recently  by  wild  ele- 
phants. 

Besides  the  specimens  of  Ifacacua  cynomolgus,  the  only  other 
mammal  species  I  obtained  at  Jerom  was  an  otter  {Lutra  Iqdonyx), 
brought  in  by  a  Ohinaman,  who  killed  it  with  his  parong. 

Half  a  dozen  small  box-turtles  {Ouora  Amboineneia)  were  brought 
to  me,  and  one  large  tortoise  {Emys  ttyuga),  which  was  caught 
near  Jerom.  The  fishermen  catch  and  eat  a  good  many  spiny- 
backed  rays  ( Urogymnua  ay)errimiL8)  of  large  size,  the  dry  backs  of 
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which  lay  all  about  Jerom.     One  was  caught  during  my  stay  there, 
but  the  stupid  Chinaman  ruined  it  as  a  specimen  by  cutting  off  the 
akin  of  the  back,  which  he  brought  to  me  instead  of  the  whole  fish 
I  had  caUed  for.    It  was  a  very  large  specimen,  measuring  2  feet  9 
inches  across  the  back,  and  I  exceedingly  regretted  its  destruction. 
A  collector  of  insects  could  have  made  quite  a  collection  in  the 
house  which  (partially)  sheltered  u&     On  putting  on  my  clothes 
one   morning,  I  found  a  fine  healthy  centipede  in  my  trousers- 
pockety  along  with  my  knife  and  key&    I  took  this  warning  rather 
carelessly,  and  paid  for  it  the  very  next  day  by  putting  on  my  shirt 
with  a  four-inch  centipede  in  the  shoulder.    Feeling  something 
crawling  yigorously  on  my  flesh,  I  reached  up  and  made  a  grab  for 
it,  but  nnfortunatdy  seized  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  head  was  left 
free,  and  it  instanUy  bit  me.     Before  I  could  catch  its  head  it  bit 
again,  but  it  never  bit  any  more.    When  Francis  had  helped  me 
out  of  my  shirt,  and  I  loosened  my  grip  on  the  insect,  it  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  through  a  clothes  wringer.    After  all,  its  bite  was  not 
so  terrible  as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect.    The  sensation  was 
ynmilikr  to  what  I  would  havc  felt  had  three  or  four  hot  needles 
been  thrust  into  my  shoulder  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so.     I  bathed 
the  bite  directly  with  tincture  of  arnica,  my  f ayorite  remedy  for  all 
such  flls^  and,  after  several  applications,  the  pain  ceased  entirely  at 
the  end  of  about  two  hours. 

Just  before  I  left  Jerom  one  of  the  Malay  fishermen  hving  there 
was  badly  hurt  by  a  stijig-ray.  While  readiing  down  in  the  water 
to  pull  up  one  of  his  fishing  stakes,  he  disturbed  a  large  ray,  who 
instantly  struck  at  him  and  drove  the  ragged,  bony  spine  on  his 
tail  completely  through  the  poor  fellow's  hand,  making  a  dread- 
fully ragged  and  painful  wound.  Datu  Pudeh  came  for  me  to 
doctor  him,  saying  that  he  was  about  to  die.  Catching  up  my 
little  tin  box  of  medicines  I  went  to  the  injured  man,  and  found 
him  lying  limp  and  helpless  in  the  arms  of  his  friends,  surrounded 
by  a  sympathizing  crowd,  not  one  of  whom  knew  what  to  do  for 
him.  ''Will  he  die,  tuan?"  was  the  universal  question.  "Cer- 
tainly not,"  I  replied,  with  assurance  that  would  have  astonished  an 
Abemethy,  I  dare  say.  I  dreaded  lock-jaw,  but  he  had  no  symp- 
toms of  it  then.  Calling  for  cold  water  I  kept  a  stream  running 
on  the  man's  hand  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  steadily  bathed  the 
wound  with  arnica  for  half  an  hour.  After  that  I  saturated 
cotton  with  the  same  divine  stuf^  and  bound  it  upon  the  wound, 
with  the  repeated  assurance  to  the  patient  that  he  would  not  die. 
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The  next  day,  wbile  I  was  busy  packing  up  to  leaTe,  in  mikecl 
my  patient,  so  briskly  aa  to  take  me  by  surprise,  to  express  his 
giatitade.  He  certainly  did  recover  madi  quicker  than  I  expected. 
Data  Pndeh  begged  me  to  give  him  some  of  that  wonderful  "obafc** 
(medicine) ;  and,  having  used  up  my  snpply,  I  earned  his  gratitode 
by  sending  him  some  from  Klang  on  my  return. 

At  Jerom  I  had  a  very  good  opportunity  to  study  Malay 
character,  in  one  phase  at  least  I  had  to  respect  them  for  their 
sobriety,  their  quiet,  dignified  manner  under  all  drcumstanoes, 
ilieir  entire  disinclination  to  loud-mouthed  brawling,  and  their 
freedom  from  all  eymptoms  of  Uie  ofEansive  and  impertinent  curi- 
osity so  characteristic  of  ilie  higher  races  of  men.  I  was  con- 
strained to  regret  their  characteristic  indolence,  and  lack  of  enter- 
prise, for  this  national  failing,  and  this  alone,  has  kept  the  Malays 
from  holding  all  Malasia  securely  in  their  grasp.  IVocrastination 
is  the  evil  genius  of  the  Malay,  and  the  exasperation  of  whoever 
looks  to  him  for  help  in  time  of  need. 

The  people  of  Jerom  treated  me  well  from  first  to  last^  but  tiiair 
ways  were  too  slow  for  me.  Somehow  they  seemed  never  ready  to 
start,  and  delay  was  ever  the  order  of  the  day.  Being  totally  un- 
used to  their  deliberate  ways,  I  lost  my  temper  more  than  once 
when  depending  upon  them  as  boatmen  and  guides.  Even  when 
we  were  ready  to  return  to  Elang,  and  the  boat  and  crew  en- 
gaged well  in  advance,  neither  were  ready  on  the  day  appointed,  nor 
had  a  move  been  made  except  by  ourselvea  At  last,  when  we  got 
the  boat  all  ready  to  load,  the  Datu  declared  it  had  no  sail,  and  we 
must  wait  a  day,  or  until  one  could  be  procured.  After  we  had 
given  up  in  dBapeix,  ihe  Datu  bestirred  himself  and  enabled  us  to 
get  off  with  a  loss  of  only  two  days.  And  what  are  two  days  to  a 
Malay  I 

Before  leaving  I  gave  the  Datu's  wife  a  very  nice  figured  sarong, 
which  pleased  her  mightily,  and  caUed  forth  from  her  most  earnest 
apologies  for  their  inability  to  entertain  me  in  better  style  during 
my  stay.  She  insisted  on  cooking  a  hot  dinner  for  me  just  before 
we  were  to  starts  to  which  I  finally  consented,  to  please  both  the 
lady  and  myself.  There  was  presently  forthcoming  a  very  nice  and 
highly  palatable  meal  of  fried  bananas,  preserves  of  nutmeg  and 
pomegranate,  and  a  dry  short-cake  to  eat  with  butter  and  sugar, 
made  by  the  Datu's  mother-in-law.  In  one  sense  it  was  not  much, 
all  told,  but  in  another  it  was  a  feasts  for  it  was  the  very  best  the 
house  could  offer. 
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The  moiher-m-law  and  daughter  had  often  peeped  through  the 
crabk  of  the  door  at  me,  but  neyer  had  shown  themselves  until  I 
sent  in  to  the  old  lady  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  asa  present,  instead 
of  the  spoon  she  had  crayed  as  a  ouriositj  ;  whereupon  she  forth- 
with donned  her  best  sarong  and  jacket,  and  oame  into  the  room 
^here  I  was,  to  thank  me  for  her  presents  and  her  daughter's. 
(Nothing  makes  a  man  feel  meaner  than  to  give  a  poor  present  and 
see  it  appreciated  far  beyond  its  worth.)    But  her  daughter's  face  I 


We  got  off  about  an  hour  after  dark,  spread  our  huge  matting 
8ail»  and  glided  slowly  along  the  shora    Francis  spread  a  bed  for 
US  nnder  an  extemporized  roof^  and  we  slept  welL    In  the  middle 
of  the  night  I  was  rudely  awakened  from  a  dream  of  bison-hunting 
by  my  bedfellow,  who  sprang  to  his  feet,  clawing  violently  at  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  "uttering  strange  oaths'*  as  well  as  familiar 
swear  wordsi    He  had  been  bitten  by  ''anawfulbig  centipede,"  and 
advised  me,  for  my  own  saf eiy,  to  get  up  quickly.    Beinga  firm  be- 
liever in  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  "  lightning  neyer  strikes  twice 
in  the  same  place,"  I  lay  still  and  went  to  sleep.    At  noon  of  the 
next  day  we  reached  Elang  agaizL 
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On  again  reaching  Elang  I  found  there  Captain  Douglas^  the  Kit- 
iflh  Besident,  who^  much  to  my  advantage,  Ynm  kind  enough  to 
interest  himself  in  the  object  of  my  visit  Through  his  oo-opera- 
tion  Mr.  Syers  obtained  fourteen  days'  leave  of  absence  for  the  trip 
we  had  planned  to  take  into  the  interior,  and,  on  the  evening 
of  June  27th,  we  started  up  the  river  in  Mr.  Syers'  boat  Four 
Malays  pulled  the  boat  while  we  lay  down  and  slept  comfortably 
until  we  reached  Damensara,  eighteen  miles  up,  where  we  tied  up 
till  morning.  From  the  Police  Station  at  that  point  a  good  car- 
riage road  leads  east  seventeen  miles  to  Kwala  Lumpor,  the  largest 
tovm  in  the  territory,  in  the  centre  of  the  mining  district 

After  our  cup  of  coffee  at  the  police  station,  I  hastily  skinned  a 
Macacus  nemestrinus  (broque  monkey),  which  I  bought  alive  of  one 
of  the  policemen,  and  then  we  sturted  for  the  other  end  of  the 
road.  Mr.  Syers  had  his  two  ponies  in  readiness,  and  we  rode 
them,  leaving  our  luggage  to  follow  on  a  cart 

The  road  lay  through  very  dense,  high  forest^  composed  of 
large  and  very  lofty  trees  (among  which  the  camphor  was  often 
noticed),  growing  very  thickly  together,  while  the  ground  undei^ 
neath  was  choked  with  an  undergrowth  of  thorny  palms,  rattans 
and  brush  so  thick  it  seemed  that  nothing  larger  than  a  cat 
could  get  through  it    Nowhere  was  there  the  smallest  opening  in 
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this  dark  and  damp  maaa  of  yegetation,  and  it  made  me  shudder  to 
think  of  attempting  to  go  through  it  Surely^  I  thought,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  hunt  in  such  forest  as  that. 

Six  miles  from  the  river,  we  came  to  another  police  station, 
Kooboo  Ladah,  where  we  halted  to  wait  for  the  baggage  to  come 
up.  Two  miles  farther  on  we  reached  the  end  of  the  road,*  where 
we  found  a  gang  of  government  coolies  waiting  to  carry  our  lug- 
gage the  remainder  of  the  distance.  Without  these  men,  whose 
services  were  thoughtfully  supplied  by  Oaptain  Douglas,  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  ruinously  exorbitant  price  for  oooUe 
hire,  almost  as  much  as  our  baggage  was  worth 

For  the  remainder  of  the  way,  we  had  only  a  very  rough  bridle 
path  through  hilly  jungle  and  across  many  muddy  little  streams. 
At  the  twelfth  mile  we  passed  the  Sungei  Batu  poUce  station,  veiy 
prettily  situated  in  a  highly  romantic  spot 

AfteiT  passing  two  or  three  dearings,  we  reached  the  top  of  a 
long,  steep  hill,  and,  at  its  foot,  Kwala  Lumpor  lay  before  us,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Elang,  here  reduced  in  size  to  a 
narrow  but  deep  creek.  A  sampan  came  across  to  ferry  us  over, 
while  our  ponies  swam  beside  it,  and  at  6  p.k.  we  were  at  our  rest- 
ing place  for  the  night 

AU  along  the  river  bank,  the  houses  of  the  Malays  stand  in  a 
solid  row  on  piles  ten  feet  high,  directly  over  the  swift  and  muddy 
current  The  houses  elsewhere  throughout  the  town  are  walled 
with  mud,  and  very  steeply  roofed  with  attaps  (shingles  made  of 
nipa*palm  leaves),  so  that  a  view  of  the  town  from  any  side  dis- 
closes very  Uttle  except  high,  brown  roofs  slanting  steeply  up.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  market  where  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats  and  various  abominations  of  Chinese  cookery  are  sold.  The 
vegetables  are  sweet  potatoes,  yams  of  various  kinds,  beans,  melons, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  Gfainese  cabbage,  onions,  egg-plant  and 
"lady's  finger&"  The  fruits  were  the  durian,  mangosteen,  pine- 
apple, banana,  and  plantain,  oranges  (of  foreign  growth),  limes, 
"  papayah,"  and  other  small  kinds  not  known  by  English  names. 

In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  are  a  lot  of  gambling-tables, 
which,  a  little  later  in  the  evening,  were  crowded  with  Chinamen 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  noble  pastime  of  ''fighting  the  tiger." 
The  principal  streets  are  lined  with  Chinese  shops,  and  are  uni- 
formly dean  and  tidily  kept    The  streets  inhabited  by  the  Malays 

*  This  road  was  oompleted  soon  after  to  Kwala  Lumpor. 
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can  be  reoognised  at  sight  by  the  urmmnlfttaop  of  dirt  and  mat 
odorous  robfaiah,  and  the  dilapidated  appearance  of  the  honsesL 

We  went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  Gi^itain  China  (pro- 
nounced Oheena),  the  man  of  importance  in  the  district^  who  is 
governor  of  the  Chinese  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  EQs  title  is 
Sri  Indra  Purkasah  Wi  Jayah  Bucktie  ("Fsir-fighting  Chief  and 
Hero  "),  and  his  name,  Tap  Ah  Loy,  commonly  called  by  BuropeanB 
the  Captain  China.  In  retom  for  his  services  to  Uie  district  in 
opening  new  roads  and  preserving  good  order,  with  his  own  police 
force,  the  government  allows  him  a  royalty  of  $1  on  eveiy  Uiaia 
(which  equals  three  piculs,  or  four  hundred  pounds)  of  tin  ex- 
ported, and  from  this  source,  and  also  from  his  eleven  tin  mines^  he 
is  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  territory.  He  has  in  his 
employ  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men,  and  entertains  at 
his  house,  in  true  European  style,  every  white  man  who  visits  Kwala 
liumpor.  Unfortunately  he  was  absent  at  that  time,  but  his  peo- 
ple received  us  quite  as  if  he  had  been  there,  and  made  us  comfort- 
able with  a  fine  dinner,  an  abundance  of  excellent  champagne  and 
good  beds. 

The  next  morning,  while  in  the  largest  Chinese  store  in  the 
place,  buying  provisions  for  our  stay  in  the  jungle,  we  struck  a 
bonanza.  We  found  Mumm's  champagne  for  sale  at  sixlgr  cents  a 
quart,  and  hidia  pale  ale  at  fifteen  cents  per  pint  I  How  they  ever 
managed  to  sell  either  at  such  ridiculoualy  low  prices  we  could  not 
understand^  and,  to  ease  our  consciences  before  victimizing  the 
dealer,  we  told  him  he  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  marking  his 
goods.  No,  that  was  the  price,  and  we  could  have  all  we  wanted. 
It  would  have  been  flying  in  the  face  of  a  kind  Fh>vidence  to  have 
neglected  such  an  opportunity  as  comes  but  once  in  a  lif etimeu 

Engaging  the  strongest  coolie  we  could  find  we  loaded  him  with 
champagne  (at  sixty  cents  per  quart  1),  and  marched  him  ahead  of 
us  into  the  jungle.  It  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  lifa  I 
may  never  strike  oil,  or  gold-bearing  quartz,  or  draw  a  prize  in  the 
Louisiana  lottery ;  but  I  have  struck  Jules  Mumm's  best  at  sixty 
cents  a  quart  My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  fiU  a  tub  and  take 
a  bath  in  it,  for  champagne  is  the  only  artificial  drink  I  really  like. 

Having  slept  and  breakfasted  at  Kwala  Lumpor,  we  saddled  our 
pomes,  and  prepared  to  move  on  six  miles  farther  to  Batu.  Not 
having  enough  government  coolies,  we  had  to  hire  two  Chinamen, 
who  charged  us  $2.00  for  carrying  a  sixty-pound  box  six  miles. 

We  crossed  the  river  again,  rode  along  a  bridle-path  through 
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some  dense  jungle  and  one  or  two  dearings,  and  presently  reached 
Satu,  on  the  Klang  Biyer,  our  joxuney's  end.  And  right  there 
'we  did  the  most  foolish  thing  we  could  possibly  haye  done,  for 
attempting  which  we  both  deserved  to  haye  our  necks  broken. 
There  is  a  narrow  foot-bridge  across  the  riyer,  a  single  line  of 
planks  a  foot  wide,  supported  on  posts  about  eight  feet  high  oyer 
the  bed  of  the  riyer,  and  without  any  railings  whateyer.  Mr.  Syers 
aaked  if  we  should  ride  our  ponies  over  the  bridge  instead  of  ford- 
ing, and  I  told  him  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  I  would  follow.  Fool  that 
lie  was^  he  started  to  ride  across  the  bridge,  "just  for  a  lark,"  and, 
fool  that  I  was^  I  followed.  The  least  nervousness,  or  a  mis-step 
on  the  part  of  either  pony,  would  haye  thrown  us  all  oyer  pell-mel^ 
and,  considering  eyerything,  it  is  a  wonder  we  got  safely  oyer.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  and  to  tempt  fate  still  farther,  we  presently  re- 
crossed  in  the  same  way.  The  next  day  we  were  amazed  at  our 
folly,  and  ascribed  our  safety  to  the  Froyidence  which  v^atches  over 
fools  and  drunken  men. 

At  Batu  there  are  four  Malay  houses  and  two  Chinese.  The 
headman  was  absent  in  Elang,  but  his  wife  proyed  herself  a  woman 
capable  of  meeting  an  emergency,  and  forthwith  had  one  of  the 
Malay  families  vacate  their  residence,  which  stood  a  good  distance 
away  from  the  others  in  a  yery  pretty  groye  of  durian  trees  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  riyer.  The  fajnily  moyed  out,  bag  and  baggage, 
in  twenty  minutes,  and  we  moyed  in  with  quite  as  much  furniture 
and  general  luggage  as  the  dispossessed.  The  floor  was  of  bamboo 
slats,  tied  down  to  the  sleepers,  an  inch  apart,  and  raised  on  posts 
fiye  feet  aboye  the  ground.  The  walls  were  of  bark,  and  the  roof 
of  attap.  The  principal  room,  in  which  Mr.  Syers  and  I  hung 
our  hammocks,  was  cool  and  comfortable,  but  rather  dark  from  lack 
of  windowa  In  the  other  room  were  quartered  our  companions, 
consisting  of  two  Malay  policemen,  one  of  them  a  smart,  active 
young  fellow  named  Yahop — a  keen  sportsman  withal ;  my  boy 
Francis,  Syers*  Chinese  boy.  Cat's  Face,  cook  and  servant,  and  also 
his  Malay  horse-keeper,  a  good  servant  at  all  times.  The  ponies 
were  stabled  yery  comfortably  underneath  the  house. 

The  jungle  aU  around  Batu,  although  swampy  in  places,  was  so 
open  that  one  could  go  through  it  on  foot  with  tolerable  ease. 
Here  and  there  were  patches  of  low  and  thin  forest,  broken  occa- 
sionally with  fine  grassy  glades,  such  as  large  animals  loye  to  visit 
for  a  sight  of  the  sun  and  sky.  But  we  soon  found  that  beyond 
this  fine  ground  lay  a  vnde  trax;t  of  swampy  forest,  yery  difficult 
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to  traTerMi  and  yerj  bad  ground  on  which  to  attack  daagaroas 
game. 

The  day  of  our  arriTal  we  did  nothing ;  bat  set  out  bright  and 
early  the  following  morning  with  a  Malay  guide  who  knew  the 
locality  welL  We  went  to  look  the  ground  over,  and  if  poeaible 
find  wild  cattla 

For  an  hour,  our  guide  led  ua  along  a  muddy  path,  through 
yery  thick  jungle,  and  finally  we  halted  at  a  place  where  there 
were  a  number  of  durian  trees,  and  a  party  of  Malays  gathering 
the  ripe  fruit  as  fast  as  it  fell  Being  an  animal  of  kffgely  frogiY- 
orous  habits,  I  have  marked  that  day  with  a  white  stone  aa  being 
the  one  on  which  I  ate  my  first  duiian. 

It  is  said  that  most  Europeans  haye  to  learn  to  like  this  cele- 
brated fruit  Ye  gods!  Learn  to  sip  nectar  from  a  blushing 
maiden's  lips,  if  you  must,  but  if  you  are  fond  of  fruit  at  all,  you 
will  not  need  to  be  taught  to  eat  what  is  at  once  the  most  delicate 
in  substance,  and  delicious  and  aromatic  in  flayor,  of  all  the  many 
good  fruits  of  the  tropica 

This  remarkable  fruit  {Durio  zibethinua)  grows  upon  a  tall 
forest  tree,  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  haying  a  smooth,  naked 
trunk,  and  otherwise  a  general  resemblance  to  our  hickory.  The 
fruit  is  yery  much  the  same  in  size  and  shape  as  a  pineapple,  but 
the  entire  outside  is  a  bristling  array  of  dark-green,  conical  spines^ 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  high  and  yery  sharp.  Sometimes,  how- 
eyer,  the  fruit  is  smaller,  and  quite  round.  It  is  a  painful  matter 
to  hold  a  durian  except  by  the  stem,  and  I  would  about  as  soon  haye 
a  six-pound  shot  fall  upon  me  as  one  of  them.  This  wholly 
abominable  pod  smells  eyen  more  offensiye  than  it  looks,  the  odor 
giyen  off  being  like  that  of  a  barrel  of  onions  at  its  most  aggressiye 
stage.  Many  people  are  unable  to  eat  durians  at  all,  on  this  ac- 
count, but  my  first  one  disappeared  so  suddenly  as  to  greatly 
astonish  and  amuse  the  spectators. 

The  fruit  hangs  upon  the  tree  until  it  ripens  and  &lls  of  its 
own  accord,  and  tiien  the  husk  is  pulled  open  yery  easily  from  the 
blossom  end  toward  the  stem,  which  discloses  fiye  longitudinal 
compartments  or  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  row  of  large  chestnut- 
shaped  seeds,  about  fiye  in  each  shell,  each  of  which  is  thickly 
coated  with  a  soft,  grayish,  pulpy  mass,  which  is  the  edible  portioD. 
In  consistency  it  resembles  flour  paste,  but  in  flayor  it  resembles 
nothing  under  the  sun.  There  are,  indeed,  faint  suggestions  of 
black  walnuts  and  rich  cream,  chocolate  and  sugar,  but  all  these 
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are  lost  in  the  flavor  peculiar  to  the  fruit  itself,  indescribable  both 
in  delicacy  and  richness.  It  there  are  no  durians  in  heaven  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  the  husk,  not  the  kernel 

The  Malays  had  built  a  lofty  platform  of  poles  to  which  they 
could  retreat  from  wild  beasts,  and  also  sleep  upon  at  nighty  and  as 
&st  as  the  durians  fell  they  gathered  them.  They  sold  them  on 
the  ground,  seventeen  for  a  dollar,  at  which  price  I  invested  a  dol- 
lar forthwith.  No  Anglo-Indian  is  half  as  fond  of  "  brandy-and- 
soda  "  as  I  am  of  fruit,  and  I  am  sure  the  number  of  durians  ex- 
ported that  week  must  have  faUen  off  considerably. 

Wlule  hunting  through  the  forest  in  search  of  wild  cattle  or 
rhinoceros  spoor  we  came  upon  the  strangest  human  habitation  I 
ever  beheld  It  was  a  Jacoon  house,  if  we  may  dignify  such  a 
etruclure  by  that  name,  and  the  family  was  at  home.  The  site  had 
been  selected  with  reference  to  four  small  trees,  which  grew  so  as 
to  foim  the  four  comers  of  a  square  about  nine  feet  each  way. 
Twelve  feet  from  the  ground  four  stout  saplings  had  been  lashed 
to  the  trees  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  upon  them 
was  lashed  the  flooring  of  small  green  poles.  Six  feet  above  it  was 
a  roof  of  green  thatch,  sloping  shed-like  from  front  to  back.  There 
were  no  walls  whatever  to  this  remarkable  dwelling,  which  was 
reached  by  means  of  a  rude  ladder.  Upon  this  platform  we  found 
three  men,  two  women,  a  nursing  baby,  a  miserable  little  dog,  two 
or  three  old  parongs^  some  sumpitans  and  poisoned  arrows^  and  a 
fire  smouldering  on  a  bed  of  earth  at  one  comer.  There  were  no 
mats  of  any  kind,  and  the  people  slept  on  the  bare  poles.  The  men 
were  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  dirty  loin-doth,  but  the  women 
were  satisfactorily  covered  with  mantles  of  dingy  cotton  doth. 

In  physique,  physiognomy  and  habits  the  Jacoons  so  closely  re- 
semble tiie  forest  people  (Dyaks)  of  Borneo  as  to  lead  one  to 
believe  they  have  descended,  and  that^  too,  by  no  very  long  line 
of  ancestry,  from  some  of  the  numerous  sub-tribes  now  flourish- 
ing in  that  great  island.  Judging  from  Mr.  Bock's  admira- 
ble portraits  and  description  of  the  Poonans,  the  Jacoons  are  as 
much  like  them  as  it  is  possible  for  two  separated  tribes  to  be  like 
each  other.  The  Poonans,  like  all  the  Dyaks,  have  progressed 
through  Borneo  from  south  to  north,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
Jacoons  are  accidental,  perhaps  involuntary,  emigrants  from  Bor- 
neo than  that  the  reverse  has  been  the  case. 

The  Jacoons  are  a  very  peaceable,  almost  timid,  people,  very 
ignorant,  and  wholly  averse  to  living  in  villages,  however  small 
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They  me  nowlieire  nnmeraiu,  fhe  total  nvmber  in  Selaiigore  being 
estimated  at  only  seventy.  They  snbBiat  wholly  upon  the  fmit  and 
▼egetable  products  of  the  jungle,  and  the  game  they  kill  with  their 
snmpitansy  or  blow-guns  and  poisoned  anowa  Some  ot  tiiem  are 
said  to  be  Tery  expert  in  the  use  of  this  singnlar  weapon.  The 
present  Bajab  Brooke  states  that  he  onoe  saw  a  Jaooon  diiye  an 
arrow  into  a  single  crow-quill  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards !  We 
learned  aoddentaUy,  a  few  days  later,  that  the  Jacoons  bib  very 
fond  of  bats,  and  were  stopping  at  that  place  in  order  to  capture 
them  in  some  large  cayes  near  by. 

They  were  yery  accommodating  people,  and  our  parfy  held  quite 
an  animated  conyersation  with  them  upon  the  subject  of  wild  gune, 
as  they  sat  perched  aloft  and  looking  down  upon  us.  Fortunately 
they  Imew  the  yalue  of  money,  and  we  engaged  two  of  the  men  to 
act  as  our  guides  when  we  went  in  qpoBt  of  wild  cattle,  rhinoceros, 
and  other  ATiimftla.  One  of  them  came  down  for&with  and  led  us 
a  long  tramp  through  the  sQent  and  gloomy  forest  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  but  we  saw  nothing  worth  shooting.  Much  to  our 
disappointment,  the  Jacoons  said  there  were,  at  that  time,  no  rhi- 
nocerous  in  that  region,  but  plenty  of  elephanta 

The  next  morning  about  daybreak,  as  we  were  dosdng  comfort- 
ably in  our  hammocks,  our  sleepy  ears  were  suddenly  saluted  by  a 
dear,  ringing  note,  like  a  blast  of  a  hunter's  horn,  coming  from  the 
thick  jungle  half  a  mile  away.  We  were  instantly  galyanized  into 
action. 

''Elephants I"  we  both  exclaimed  in  the  same  breath,  as  we 
sprang  out  of  our  hammocks,  and  into  our  dothes.  Neyer  was  a 
reyeille  responded  to  with  more  alacriiy. 

We  swallowed  our  coffee,  albeit  n^er  hastily,  crammed  down 
a  substantial  breakfast,  buckled  on  our  hunting-gear,  and  mustered 
the  men,  who  were  ready  as  soon  as  we  were.  The  Jacoons  were 
not  there  yet,  but  no  matter ;  I  knew  we  could  track  up  a  herd 
without  them.  Leaving  orders  for  the  Jacoons  to  track  us  up  if 
they  came,  and  overtake  us  as  soon  as  possible,  we  hurriedly  set  out 

To  our  surprise  it  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  find  the  trail  of  the 
herd,  and  even  when  we  did  it  was  apparently  two  to  three  hours 
old.  Evidently  we  had  lost  our  bearings,  to  begin  with.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  follow  up  the  spoor  as  we  found  it,  so  away 
we  went  Our  whole  party  was  there,  except  Mr.  Syers'  cook, 
Cat's  Face. 

My  weapon  veas  a  rather  andent  Sneider  rifle,  and  ^yers  was 
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aimed  yntii  a  doable  rifle  carrying  the  same  cartridge,  good  enough 
for.  deer,  but  very  light  for  elephanta 

The  trail  led  us  through  thick  forest  for  a  wlule^  but  very  soon 
entered  a  clearer  tract  and  passed  through  the  yeiy  groye  of  du- 
rian  trees  we  had  yisited  the  day  before.  Our  Malay  friends,  the 
dnrian  gatherers^  hailed  our  warlike  appearance  with  delight,  and 
gathered  in  an  excited  group  around  the  ruins  of  their  pole  plat- 
farm,  vhich  the  rascally  elephants  had  torn  down  with  their  trunks 
just  before  daybreak.  They  pulled  it  down  as  a  sort  of  elephan- 
tine joke  on  Uie  Malays,  just  to  show  them  they  had  not  built 
beyond  their  reach.  The  Malays,  however,  regiurded  it  as  any- 
thing but  a  joke  to  be  compelled  to  quit  their  platform,  cUmb 
up  into  the  tree-tops  and  sit  there  for  seyeral  hours  in  a  badly 
Beared  condition.  No  wonder  they  begged  us  to  shoot  all  the 
beasts,  one  by  one,  which  we  solemnly  promised  to  do. 

Within  the  next  hour,  the  trail  led  us  up  and  down  through  the 
mare  open  jungle,  four  times  across  the  river,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance along  its  pebbly  banks.  At  one  time,  nearly  an  hour  was 
lost  in  trying  to  carry  the  trail  across  a  stretch  of  hard,  bare  ground, 
where  it  got  inextricably  mixed  with  a  number  of  other  trails  made 
by  elephants  which  had  fed  about  at  random.  Dispersing,  we 
searched  carefully,  scrutinizing  every  broken  twig  and  blade  of 
grass  in  our  effort  to  find  the  direction  finally  taken  l^  the  herd« 
At  last  we  found  where  our  elephants  had  marched  off  into  the 
grassy  jungle  along  an  old  trail  for  some  distance.  No  wonder  we 
were  at  fault 

At  this  juncture  up  came  the  Jaooons.  ^'  Tou  vagabonds^"  ex« 
daimed  Mr.  Syers  in  Malay,  "  why  didn't  you  come  up  an  hour  ago 
and  save  us  all  this  trouble  ?  " 

''The  white  gentlemen  walked  so  fast  we  thought  we  would 
never  come  up  with  them,"  they  answered  very  frankly. 

The  trail  then  led  straight  away  for  a  tract  of  low,  swampy  for- 
est, and  the  character  of  the  jungle  changed  entirely.  Near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  huge,  spreading  dumps  of  thorny  palms  grew 
in  great  abundance,  and  rendered  our  progress  difficult  and  pain- 
ful Strangely  enough,  however,  the  farther  we  got  into  the 
swamp  the  thinner  became  the  undergrowth,  until  presently  it 
afanoet  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead  we  found  uprooted 
trees^  decayed  tree-tronks,  dead  branches,  and  gnarled  surface-roots. 
The  trail  had  disappeared  entirely  under  a  foot  of  water,  save  when 
it  crossed  a  bit  of  dry  ground.  We  were  wading  along  in  water 
21 
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ball  WSJ  to  our  Iimww^  wilh  dow  ind  tirMome  fingiiFw,  wiien 
denly  the  old  Jaooon  ahead  of  in  slopped,  and  ivith  hia  paiamg 
pointed  through  the  foicat 

*' ThMe  thej  are»  bpya !"  exdaimed  Sjen^  in  an  excited  vhkiper. 

A  himdred  jBida  away  aaoaa  the  tangle  of  fdkn  tieee  and  dead 
bianehea  we  {dainlf  aaw  the  mawiin  daxk-giaj  ibnna  of  nine  wild 
elephants.  Thej  were  atanding  in  the  water,  leianralj  hiowamg 
upon  the  jni^  aquatic  plants  that  grew  here  and  there,  and  whoDj 
nnconackma  of  our  pteeenca  It  was  a  f eaifol  plaee  €or  an  attack, 
either  npon  them  or  hj  than.  Greatly  to  our  anraaement  our 
bnire  Jacoons  immediately  awanned  up  the  neareat  iwplingB,  and 
the  other  membeta  of  the  parfy  fell  back  in  good  order  and  coa- 
cealed  themael^ea 

As  the  reader  is  posBibly  aware,  I  had  had  trodble  with  ele- 
phants before,  bat  this  was  my  Mend  Syers'  first  ezperienoe  with 
anch  colossal  game.  like  a  true  sportsman  and  grei^  hand  at 
elephants^  he  was  for  athirking  the  herd  instsntly,  before  it  took 
alarm  and  ran  away,  and  I  had  great  difBcnUy  in  even  partially  le- 
stoaining  him. 

We  qpinMj  looked  the  herd  over  and  saw  that  the  asij  tosker 
in  it  was  a  rather  small  one,  with  short  tusks,  bat  fortonately  he 
was  the  one  nearest  as.  It  seemed  like  an  ntter  impoasibiiHy  to 
get  near  enough  lor  a  sure  shot  through  that  open  swamp ;  bul^  se- 
lecting our  line  of  attack,  and  keeping  carefully  behind  the  tree- 
trunks  as  long  as  possible,  we  crouched  low  and  stole  forward.  In 
q>ite  of  our  caution,  a  stick  would  snap  evezy  now  and  then,  and 
cur  feet  make  a  noisy  disturbance  in  the  water.  Mr.  Syers,  who  was 
eager  and  excited,  took  the  lead,  altogether  too  rapidly  I  tibou^t^ 
and  I  followed,  almost  upon  his  heela 

At  last  we  reached  a  large  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  bit  of 
bare  ground.  Syers  stepped  up  on  it  and  cocked  both  barrels  of 
his  rifle.  The  elephant  was  in  dear  Tiew  forty  yards  away,  but  his 
hind  quarters  were  toward  us  and  his  head  was  hidden  by  the  root 
of  an  upturned  tree.  Syers  threw  his  rifle  up  to  his  cheek  with  a 
look  that  meant  business,  and  was  glancing  along  the  barrels  for  a 
shotp  when  I  gave  him  a  dig  in  the  ribs  and  hurriedly  whispered : 
Confound  it^  man,  don't  fire  yet ! " 

Why,  I  can  hit  him  here  well  enough,"  he  protested,  in  an 
excited  whisper. 

"  But  you  couldn't  possibly  kill  him.  We  must  get  up  to  that 
root  dose  by  his  head  before  we  fire." 
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I  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  yexed  or  amused  at  my  good 
friend's  impetuosily,  for  I  felt  that  as  an  old  elephanfc  hunter  of 
four  months'  standing  (and  running  also  I)  he  should  have  allowed 
me  to  lead  the  attack  I  shaU  always  regard  it  as  a  hunter^s  mira- 
cle that  we  succeeded  in  approaching  that  animal  when  maldng  so 
much  noise  and  going  ahead  so  precipitately  in  open  cover. 

With  eyery  nerve  strained  to  highest  tension,  we  crept  out 
recklessly  towEurd  the  upturned  root,  crouching  almost  into  the 
water,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  breathless  anxiety  we  reached  it 
and  were  within  twelve  paces  of  our  elephant  I  was  totally  sur- 
prised at  his  not  seeing,  hearing,  nor  scenting  u&  He  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  our  presence  until  we  both  stepped  from  our  cover, 
aimed  quickly  at  his  temple  and  fired  together. 

The  great  beast  gave  a  tremendous  start  as  the  bullets  crashed 
into  his  skull,  threw  his  trunk  aloft  with  a  thrilling  scream  and 
wheeled  toward  u& 

Before  he  had  time  to  make  a  single  sfcep  forward  we  aimed  for 
the  fatal  spot  over  the  eye  and  fired  again.  Down  sank  the  pon- 
derous head,  the  legs  gave  way,  and  the  huge  beast  settled  down 
where  he  stood  and  rested  in  the  mud,  back  uppermost,  with  his 
feet  doubled  under  him. 

We  instantly  reloaded  and  came  to  a  ''ready,"  just  as  the  tough 
old  pachyderm  began  to  slightly  recover  and  struggle  to  regain  his 
feet  Choosing  our  positions  this  time,  a  couple  of  shots  behind 
the  ear  penetrated  his  brain  and  settled  matters.  With  a  convul- 
sive shudder  and  a  deep  groan  the  great  creature  slowly  sank 
back  upon  the  ground,  moved  his  trunk  feebly  a  few  moments, 
fetched  a  deep  sigh  and  expired. 

Of  course  all  the  other  elephants  had  bolted  at  the  first  alarm, 
and  were  by  that  time  far  away.  Our  followers  came  running  up, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear  at  our  success,  and  wh$n  they  surrounded 
the  fallen  giant  their  exclamations  of  astonishment  were  loud  and 
fervent.  We  could  not  measure  our  game,  but  according  to  the 
drcumferenoe  of  his  fore  foot,  and  his  general  appearance,  he  was 
about  eight  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder&  His  back  was  thickly 
encrusted  all  over  with  a  half-inch  coating  of  dried  mud,  the  wise 
provision  of  a  sagacious  animal  against  the  attacks  of  the  swarm  of 
huge  gad-flies  which  buzzed  about  him.  They  bit  the  blood  out 
of  us  more  than  once,  and  annoyed  us  exceedmgly  while  we  were 
at  work  on  the  dead  elephant 

In  a  pouring  rain,  we  cut  off  his  head  and  took  his  skull,  cervi- 
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oal  Teriebm,  and  feet— quite  enough  of  that  eort  of  thing  in  that 
pestilential  swamp.  We  carried  home  all  except  the  skuD,  which 
we  left  to  be  brought  out  the  next  day  bj  a  party  of  Malaya 

We  reached  home  thoroughly  tiired,  hungry,  and  bedraggled, 
but  Jules  Mumm  and  Cat's  Face  came  to  our  rescue,  and  as  fibers 
and  I  sat  on  the  slatted  floor  and  banqueted  from  the  top  of  our 
camp  chest  we  ran  the  chase  all  oyer  again. 

The  next  day  the  elephant's  skull  was  carried  out  of  the  jungle, 
and  I  stayed  at  home  to  dean  it  carefully  with  knife  and  scraps 
while  Mr.  Syers  went  oflTon  an  unsuccessful  hunt  after  wild  cattle. 

The  day  following  that  we  had  another  go  at  elephanta  We 
OTcrtook  a  herd,  and  attacked  it  in  thick  cover,  bareheaded,  in  a 
pouring  rain  which  half  blinded  us.  The  only  tusker  in  the  herd 
was  small  and  young,  and  I  was  for  letting  him  go,  but  my  eager 
companion  insisted  that  elephants  were  a  nuisance  in  Selangore, 
and  ought  to  be  killed  off  for  that  reason  if  no  other.  We  fired  at 
the  young  tusker,  but  failed  to  bring  him  down,  and  the  herd  nuide 
off  Tery  deliberately.  They  thought  our  firing  was  thunder,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  the  storm.  I  was  willing  to  let  them  go,  but  Syers 
voted  to  follow  them  up,  so  I  assented  with  eyefy  appearance  of 
satisfaction.  For  three  mortal  hours  we  went  at  our  best  speed 
along  that  trail,  through  mud  and  water  a  foot  deep,  through  bog 
and  brake,  over  fallen  trees,  and  through  thickets  of  thorny  palms, 
until  finally,  when  quite  tired  out»  we  came  up  to  the  elephimtB  in 
the  densest  of  cover. 

As  we  were  advancing  promptiy  to  the  attack,  across  a  bit  of 
open  ground  with  the  herd  on  our  left,  we  heard  asudden  crashing 
in  the  bushes  on  our  rights  and  in  another  instant  saw  a  young 
seven-foot  elephant  coming  fuU  tilt^  straight  toward  us,  and  not 
twenty  yards  away.  I  thought^  "Merciful  heavens  I  The  beast  is 
charging  us  I "  and  we  instantiy  threw  up  our  guns  to  fire.  I  took 
a  quick  aim  at  his  forehead,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pressing  the 
trigger,  when  the  elephant,  then  within  twenty  feet  of  us,  suddenly 
sheered  off  ata  right  angle  to  his  former  course,  and  fairly  humped 
himself  to  get  safely  away.  He  went  at  a  splendid  gait,  directly 
away  from  us. 

'^  All  right,  my  young  friend,  its  a  bargain  1 "  thought  I,  thank- 
folly.     ''  Tou  let  me  alone  and  ni  do  the  same  by  " ^bang  I  went 

Syers'  rifle,  with  an  infernal  roar  just  beside  my  ear,  aimed  at  the 
fast  retreating  elephant  Had  he  shot  him  in  the  hind  quarter? 
The  animal  gave  a  shrill  little  scream,  humped  his  back  still  higher. 
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polled  his  throtfle  vnde  open,  and  roshed  off  through  the  jungle 
like  a  runaway  looomotive. 

I  turned  to  Syers  in  astoniahmeni 

"What  on  earth  did  jouahootfor^  and  where  did  you  hit  him?" 

"  Why,  confound  it,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  run  over  us,  and 
he  scared  me  so  I  put  a  ball  through  the  butt  of  his  ear  to  pay 
him  off" 

I  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  at  my  yindictiTe  friend's  expense,  in 
which  he  jomed  Tezy  heartily,  for  I  certainly  neyer  saw  a  more  ab- 
surd performance  in  the  hunting  field  The  idea  of  his  firing  a 
ban  at  that  little  elephant,  who  was  already  doing  his  best  to  get 
away  from  us,  was  comical,  to  say  the  leasts  and  the  joke  lasted 
many  a  day. 

On  the  way  home  we  made  a  Tery  interesting  discovery,  quite 
by  accident.  We  fell  in  with  an  old  Malay  and  some  Jaooons, 
who  walked  along  with  us  for  some  distance.  As  we  were  going 
through  the  forest^  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  a  gr«y  lime* 
stone  diff  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  covered  on  the  top  with 
forest^  we  noticed  in  the  air  a  very  curious,  pungent  odor,  like 
guano,  the  cause  of  which  we  could  not  divine.  Mr.  Byers  turned 
to  the  old  Malay,  who  was  familiar  with  the  naighlxnhoody  and  in- 
quired: 

"  What  is  it  that  stinks  so  ?  ** 
Bats'  dung,  sir.** 
Bats' dungi    Where  is  it?" 

*'In  the  cave  yonder  in  the  robk%  shr." 
Why  did  you  not  teU  us  of  it  the  other  time  we  were  here,  old 
simpleton  ?  " 

"I  didn't  know  you  vranted  to  know  about  it^  sir,"  said  the  old 
fellow,  innocently. 

We  turned  about  directly  and  made  for  the  dif^  under  the  old 
man's  guidance.  The  cave  was  soon  reached.  We  climbed  up 
forty  feet  or  so  over  a  huge  pile  of  angular  rocks  that  had  fallen 
from  the  face  of  the  di£^  and  on  going  down  a  sharp  indine  found 
oursdves  underneath  a  huge  mass  of  bare  limestone  rock,  leaning 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  d^;rees  against  the  side  of  the  cli£^  form- 
ing a  cavernous  ardi,  open  at  both  ends  and  a  hundred  feet  high. 
It  was  hung  with  smootti,  dull-gray  stalactites,  whidi,  when  broken 
0%  showed  sudi  a  dean  white  limestone  formation  that  it  might 
almost  be  called  marble. 

From  near  the  bottom  of  this  curioudy  formed  ardi  a  wide 
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opening  led  into  the  oaye  proper.  We  proeored  a  ioreh  of  dzy 
bamboo  and  entered  forthwitL  This  caye,  which  it  eeeme  is  called 
Gna  Belah,  or  the  Double  Cave,  is  aboat  sixty  feet  wide,  ahondx^d 
and  Utj  feet  long,  to  where  it  terminates  in  a  narrow  deft  in  the 
rock»  and  about  forty  feet  high  at  the  highest  point  The  ground 
plan  of  the  caTem  is  therefore  an  isosceles  triangle.  The  walls 
were  smooth,  of  a  lightgray  color,  and  without  stalactites.  The 
floor  was  coTered  to  an  unknown  depth  with  a  layer  of  loose  and 
diy  bat  guano^  which  gare  off  the  odor  we  had  noticed  half  a  mile 
away* 

The  caTe  was  full  of  bats  {Eonyderis  spUla)  which  left  their 
resting  places  on  the  walls  as  we  entoiied,  and  flew  round  and  round 
abore  us  in  a  roaring  swann,  at  times  coming  within  a  foot  of  our 
faceSi  Our  footsteps  fell  noiselesdy  on  the  soft  and  spongy  bed  of 
guano,  and  had  we  been  provided  with  sticks  we  could  have  easQy 
knocked  many  bats  from  the  walls.  There  must  haye  been  two 
thousand  of  them  there.  In  the  outer  cayem  we  easily  shot  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  as  they  dung  to  the  rocks  high  aboye  us. 

Not  fur  from  that  cave  was  another  in  the  same  mountain, 
which  we  yisited  on  the  following  day.  The  mouth  was  simply  a 
hole  in  the  base  of  the  rocky  wall,  leading  straight  into  a  low,  but 
yery  extensive,  cavern,  which  must  haye  been  an  acre  and  a  half  in 
extent  The  low  roof  reminded  me  of  a  mine,  and  the  numerous 
galleries  and  narrow  passages  leading  off  on  either  side  rather 
heightened  the  resemblance.  In  the  light  of  our  torches  the  roof 
was  yellowiflh-white  and  yery  dean  looking,  generally  smooth,  and 
without  stalactites.    The  floor  also  was  bare  rode 

We  found  the  mouth  of  the  cave  entirely  stopped  with  brandies 
— excepting  one  opening  about  a  foot  square— and  were  informed 
that,  after  thus  blocking  the  mouth,  the  Jacoons  send  two  or  three 
men  inside  to  scare  the  bats  out  so  they  can  be  knodced  down  by 
the  stidcs  of  those  who  stand  outside  at  the  opening.  We  tried 
the  same  dodge  in  order  to  get  a  few  more  perfect  specimens,  and 
easily  secured  five  by  this  knock-down  process.  The  scheme  is  so 
easy  to  work,  however,  and  so  successful  that  the  Jacoons  have  al- 
most entirdy  depopulated  the  cave  of  its  winged  inhabitanta 

After  leaving  this  caye,  which  is  called  *'  Qua  Lada,"  or  Ohilli 
Gave,  we  were  conducted  through  a  mile  of  yery  wet  jungle  to  a 
third  cave,  called  ''Gua  Lambong,"  which  is  really  a  very  fine  cav- 
ern. At  the  mouth  there  is  a  perfect  little  vestibule  scooped  oat 
of  the  solid  rode  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the  express  aocommoda- 
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iaon  of  the  party  who  will  keep  a  stand  there  for  the  sale  of  refreah- 
menti^  photographs,  and  torches  to  the  tourists  who  will  vimt  tha 
oave  daring  the  next  century. 

On  entering  the  oave  at  the  yawning  blaok  hole,  we  found  onr- 
selves  in  a  grand  cathedral,  whose  floor,  walls,  and  roof  were  of 
smooth  white  limestone  rock.  Descending  for  a  few  yards  &om 
£he  mouth  we  came  to  a  clear  stream  of  water  rippling  across  the 
zoolgr  floor  and  seeking  an  exit  near  the  mouth.     Crossing  this,  we 


walked  forward  along  a  grand  gallery,  with  clean  and  level  floor, 
perpendicular  walls  and  gothic  roof,  like  the  nave  of  a  cathedral, 
fifty  feet  wide  and  sixty  feet  high.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  gal- 
lery— which  was  l3y  our  estimate  about  three  hundred  feet  in  length 
— the  roof  suddenly  rose  in  a  great  round  dome  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  completing  so  perfectly  the  resemblance  of  St 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  tiiat  had  I  the  privilege  of  naming  the  cavern  I 
oould  call  it  nothing  else  than  Cathedral  Cave.  The  accompanying 
diagram  represents  a  vertical  section,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ob- 
tained without  measurements. 

Wa  stood  tor  some  time  gazing  in  silence  about  us,  quit«  awed 
by  the  grandeur  ctf  the  natural  ro<^-temple  we  had  discovered 

Bemembering  the  Baptistry  at  Fisa,  and,  recalling  its  beautiful 
edio,  I  sang  out  dear  and  stroog. 


The  eobo  of  the  three  notes  mingled  directly  in  a  beautiful  chord, 
w<niderfally  prolonged,  like  the  sound  of  three  voices  winging  their 
way  upward  until  they  were  lost  in  the  diatance.    TbB  illusion  was 
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perfect  and  the  eflfeot  of  the  echo  highly  weixd  and  impreedTa  It 
seemed  fully  a  quarter  of  a  minute  that  the  echo  reverberated  in 
the  top  of  that  rocky  dome.  Ab  a  further  experiment^  Mr.  Syen 
discharged  his  rifle,  and  the  report  sounded  like  a  deep  boom  of 
thunder,  prolonged  and  rolling,  echoing  in  the  dome  and  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  long  gallery  mth  a  long-continued  roar. 

Under  the  dome  the  floor  began  to  rise  as  we  progressed,  and 
sloped  up  all  the  rest  of  the  i?ay  to  where  the  cayem  terminated 
in  a  narrow  deft  This  portion  of  the  floor  was  covered  with  a 
thick  deposit  of  bat  guano,  loose  and  dry,  but  there  were  veiy  few 
bats  in  Ihe  caye. 

All  these  caves  are  about  three  miles  east  of  Batu,  and  nine 
from  Kwala  Lumpor,  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  whole  hill  is  a 
solid  mass  of  white  crystalline  limestone,  and  its  greatest  height  is 
about  three  hundred  feci  Besides  catching  bats  in  the  cavee^  the 
Jacoons  say  that  they  often  retzeat  to  them  for  safety  at  certain  sea> 
sons  when  the  woods  are  ovexrun  by  wild  elephants  and  other  dan- 
gerous animals. 

We  made  several  other  hunting  excursions  in  different  direc- 
tions from  Batu,  always  under  good  guidance,  but,  although  we 
often  saw  the  tracks  of  wild  cattle^  we  were  never  fortunate  enough 
to  fall  in  with  the  animals  themselves.  The  inevitable  krah  monkey 
(Macacus  cynomolguB)  was  often  seen  and  sometimes  shot 

Squirrels  were  plentiful,  and  besides  two  other  species  {ScUurut 
qMppium  and  bioolor)  we  shot  several  qieoimens  of  the  beautiful 
blade  and  white  Sciurtia  BaffiesL 

The  Malays  and  Jacoons  brought  us  many  apedmens  of  the 
pretty  little  mouse-deer  (TragrduB  napu  and  haawkiJ)^  several  small 
Felinas  (i^Uis  mormonUa  and  Bengalenai8\  and  twospedesof  dvet  cat 
(  Viverra),  all  of  which  they  caught  in  traps  for  our  especial  benefit 
We  collected  a  few  bright  birds  also,  and  one  rhinoceros  hombilL 

Haying  apent  a  week  at  Batu  with  both  pleasure  and  profit,  we 
sent  our  dephant  bones,  rock  q>ecimenB  from  the  caves  and  other 
dead  weight  down  to  Klang  by  the  river,  while  we  padced  up  and  re- 
turned to  Kwala  Lumpor.  On  the  ride  back  Mr.  Syers*  pony  went 
down  when  at  full  gallop  and  gave  him  a  terrible  fall,  which,  but  for 
the  protection  of  his  thick  pith  hdmet^  mighthave  resulted  very  seri- 
ously. It  would  have  sent  almost  any  other  man  to  bed  for  a  week, 
but  my  plucky  friend  insisted  on  his  ability  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme, and  would  scarcdy  let  me  rub  him  mth  my  favorite 
remedy. 
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On  reaching  Ewala  be  took  me  off  four  miles  aouih  to  see  a 
number  of  tin  minea  The  road  was  good  all  the  way,  and  lay 
through  open  uplands  of  dark  aUuvial  soil  We  passed  seyeral  fine 
fields  of  sugar-cane,  two  of  tobacco,  and  my  guide  pointed  out  sey- 
eral coffee  bushes  hanging  full  of  berries.  There  were  houses  and 
huts  of  both  Malays  and  Chinese  scattered  along  the  road,  and  the 
two  could  always  be  distinguished  at  a  glance.  Those  of  the  Chi* 
nese  were  always  in  good  repair,  and  surrounded  by  flourishing  and 
beautifully-kept  vegetable  gardens  of  one  to  two  acres  in  extent 
The  houses  of  the  MJeJays  were  always  in  bad  repair,  and  their  gar- 
denai,  when  they  had  any,  were  neglected  and  weedy.  Erexy  China- 
man we  met  or  saw  was  carrying  something,  or  else  at  work  in  his 
garden.  Every  Malay  was  either  strolling  along  empty-handed,  or 
else  loafing  in  the  door  of  his  hui  If  Selangore  were  my  territory  I 
would  give  it  to  the  Chinese.  Before  returning,  however,  we  were 
•sionished  beyond  measure  at  seeing  two  Malays  actually  at  work 
in  a  garden,  and  we  stopped  and  gaeed  at  them  in  incredulous 
amazement. 

The  first  tin  mine  is  about  four  miles  from  Kwala,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  **  tai,"  near  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills. 

The  tin  is  found  in  the  form  of  daik-colored  sand  or  fine  gravel 
about  fifteen  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  and  is  reached  by  simply  re* 
moving  all  the  oveivlying  strata  of  soil,  clay,  and  graveL  The  tin 
lay  in  a  bed,  like  a  vein  of  coal,  about  two  feet  in  thickness.  The 
water  which  runs  into  the  excavation  is  pun^>ed  out  by  an  overshot 
water-wheel  and  an  endless  diain,  a  very  ingenious  contrivance 
which  I  cannot  take  time  to  describe.  In  the  smelting-shed  near 
by  the  tin  is  simply  melted  out  and  run  into  ingots  of  a  size  and 
shape  convenient  to  handle. 

On  reaching  Kwala  again  we  found  the  ''  Captain  Cheena"  at 
home,  and  he  sat  us  down  to  a  superb  dinner,  consisting  of  sonp^ 
fish,  roast  capon,  roast  duck,  green  peas,  potatoes,  cucumbers,  pork 
chops,  curxy  and  rice,  a  monster  tart,  mangosteena^  dunans,  ba- 
nanas and  champagne.  The  captain  does  not  speak  English,  so  I 
lost  the  benefit  of  a  conversation  with  him. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Elang,  and  after  a  day's  rest  I  be- 
gan to  get  ready  to  **  move  on." 

We  were  again  entertained  at  dinner  by  Captain  and  Mr& 
Douglas  at  the  Residency,  and  spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
Although  the  country  is  perfectly  tranquil,  the  Ablays  are  a  trifle 
uncertain  and  the  CSiinese  also,  as  the  murder  of  Europeans  not 
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long  since  in  Perak,  and  later  at  the  Dindinga^  has  xendeied  pain- 
folly  eTident  A  body  guard  of  six  stalivart  policemen  from  Mr. 
SycffB*  farce  wmtdiee  over  the  Besidency  night  and  day,  so  that 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  foes  withoai  Captain  Douglas  has  en- 
tered, heart  and  soul,  into  the  development  of  the  territoty  of 
which  he  is  Tirtoally  the  governor ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  sach 
a  promising  coontiy  in  soch  good  hands.  Under  the  oontrol  of 
the  lihiftliwn  Malays  its  resources  wonld  never  have  been  developed. 

It  takes  the  British  Qovemment  to  role  sach  places  and  loake 
them  habitable  for  producers,  and  worth  something  to  the  world. 

Nominaify,  the  old  Sultan  of  Selangore  is  still  a  sultan,  and 
ruler  of  the  country,  but  actually  he  is  a  mere  figure-head,  living 
off  in  a  comer  at  Selangore,  and  quietly  enjoying  the  royalty  of 
$2,000  per  month,  which  is  paid  him  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
country  which  he  is  not  competent  to  govern  and  develop.  His 
son,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  figure^ieadship,  has  a  much  larger 
harem  than  his  sultanio  papa,  and  also  some  notions  of  his  own 
about  government^  which  may  result  in  giving  the  country  a  back- 
set if  he  ever  acquires  the  power  to  put  them  in  finrae. 

The  Territory  of  Selangore  has  a  coast  line  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  and  it  extends  into  the  interior  about  fifty  miles, 
where  it  joins  Pahang,  another  territory  of  the  same  political  com- 
plexion. Its  population  in  1880  was  fifteen  thousand.  The  chief 
productions  of  the  country  are  tin,  gutta,  rattans,  rice,  gambier 
(pepper),  and  tobacco.  The  principal  industries  are  tin-mining, 
gardening,  and  gambling.  The  average  monthly  production  of  tin 
is  six  hundred  bharas,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pound& 
The  soil  of  the  interior  is  certainly  very  rich,  and  I  should  think 
could  be  made  to  produce  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  perhaps  coflBae 
also,  with  great  profit 

As  a  sort  of  parting  send-ofi^  we  were  dined  the  last  evening  of 
OTur  stay  by  Mr.  Tuzney,  Treasurer  of  Selangore  and  Ins  estimable 
lady.  This  is  what  the  Elang  people  mean  by  being  "civil "  to 
strangers.  Healthy  civility  surely,  but  the  odds  are  every  time  in 
favor  of  the  stranger. 

Almost  my  only  disappointment  in  Selangore  was  thal^  from  first 
to  last,  we  found  no  snakes  in  the  jungle.  I  fondly  hoped  to  meet 
a  python  in  his  native  wilds  and  see  what  he  would  do,  or  at  least 
an  OphiophagiLS  daps — snake-eating  cobra — ^but  neither  did  we  see. 
My  imagination  had  pictured  the  forests  of  the  East  Indies  as  pro- 
ducing a  big  snake  for  every  square  mile,  but  they  are  almost  as 
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searoe  as  snakes  in  Ireland.  In  all  my  jungle  wanderings  in  the 
far  east  I  did  not  encounter  a  snake  four  feet  long,  although  I 
looked  for  them  very  hopefully.  It  was  disgusting  after  all  the 
big  snake  stories  I  had  heard.  The  only  snake  I  saw  in  Selangore 
was  a  TioiouQ  little  Tiperine  affidr,  eight  inches  long,  which  I  killed 
with  a  prayer-book  in  Captain  Douglas'  drawing  room  at  the  Resi- 
dency, while  kneeling  at  prayers  one  Sunday  evening.  He  came 
wriggling  toward  me  across  the  matting,  and  I  took  him  in.  Just 
before  my  visit  Mr.  Syers  killed  three  cobras  in  his  house  inthelort» 
which  had  taken  up  quarters  under  the  floor.  Fortunately  I  am 
not  at  aU  nervous^  and  this  discovery  did  not  disturb  my  slumbers 
in  the  least 

On  the  last  day  of  my  stay,  an  old  Malay  came  into  the  fort 
dragging  the  headless  body  of  a  python  which  measured  twelve 
feet  six  inchea  He  was  waUdng  through  the  jungle,  and  in  pass- 
ing by  a  hollow  tree,  the  snake  thrust  its  head  out  of  a  hole  near 
the  bottom.  He  whipped  out  his  parong  and  veiy  neatly  decapi- 
tated the  reptile  at  a  single  blow.  I  bought  the  body  and  sent  him 
back  for  the  head,  which  he  presently  produced,  and  at  the  last 
moment  we  removed  the  skin  and  preserved  it  for  mounting.  The 
jnngle  had  relented  and  given  me  a  snake  after  aU. 

A  few  months  later  I  saw  in  Singapore  a  fine  living  Ophiophagtu 
elapSf  about  seven  feet  long,  which  Captain  Douglas  had  sent  down 
to  the  Museum — ^the  third  specimen  of  that  fipedes  he  had  secured. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  Klang  I  was  in  no  way 
thankful  to  go.  My  visit  had  been  so  pleasant  that  I  was  really 
0orry  that  I  could  not  stay  longer.  My  collection  made  a  very  sat- 
isfactory showing  for  six  weeks'  work,  and  Mr.  Syers'  hearty  hospi- 
tality had  made  the  place  seem  like  a  home.  He  himself  was  the 
most  interesting  specimen  I  found  in  this  territory,  and  as  a  char- 
acter study  he  was  ''  immense."  In  point  of  modest  reminiscence 
of  ''dangers  he  had  passed,  and  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,"  he  was  another  Othello,  a  fit  type  for  the  hero  of  a  stalwart 
romance. 

But  my  time  came,  and  I  had  to  leave  his  rambling,  roomy,  and 
cool  bungalow  in  the  fort ;  the  Malay  bugler  who  used  to  practise 
the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul"  every  morning  ;  the  drills  and  parades ; 
and  the  joUy  friend  who  entertained  me  so  patiently  to  the  last 
At  parting,  he  gave  me  a  Malay  kris»  and  a  "pig-tail "  which  he  cut 
from  the  head  of  a  Chinese  murderer  just  before  hanging  him,  as 
souvenirs  of  the  visit 
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Three  days  later  I  reached  Singapore  once  more,  and  prepared 
to  depart  for  Borneo. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  mention  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Boberl 
Campbell,  now,  alas  I  numbered  with  the  silent  majority,  who  was 
my  good  genius  all  the  time  I  renuuned  within  his  reach.  I  was  a 
total  stranger  to  him  until  a  London  firm  placed  a  sum  of  money 
to  my  credit  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Martin,  Dyoe  &  Go.,  of  which 
he  was  the  head.  When  the  time  came  for  me  to  start  to  Borneo 
the  balance  remaining  to  my  credit  was  not  at  all  sufficient  for  the 
trip^  and  my  good  friend  insisted  upon  advancing  all  that  I  needed. 
From  that  time  until  I  started  home  I  spent  my  funds  faster  than 
they  came,  and  every  time  I  became  embarrassed  Mr.  Oampbell 
generously  came  to  my  rdiei  But  for  his  sdf-lorgetful  generosity 
I  should  more  than  once  have  found  myself  in  most  unpleasant 
straits,  due,  I  admits  to  my  own  fault  in  disregarding  IVofeeBor 
Ward's  inslmotionB^  and  going  ahead  full  speed  with  my  work  in* 
stead  of  resting  and  waiting  for  funda  All  thanks  to  Bobert 
Oampbelly  and  the  finn  of  Martin,  Dyce  &  Oa  Thank  heaven  that 
my  faith  in  humanity  is  so  often  and  so  handsomely  justified  I 

But  it  passes  my  understanding  how  any  stranger,  who  under 
such  circumstances  is  iarusted  without  any  security,  can  be  so  un- 
speakably contemptible  as  to  defraud  his  benafaotors^  as  I  have 
known  some  to  do. 
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hundred  miles  east  of  SingBpore,  directly  under  the  equator, 
es  a  tast  island  dad  from  centre  to  oiretimfeienoe  with  a  wonder- 
|1  and  luxuriant  growth  of  unbroken  f  orest»  and  peopled  with  the 
^angest  men  and  beasts  to  be  ftnmd  in  all  the  East  Indies. 

Bich  in  both  TegetaUe  and  mineral  prodnote,  teeming  with 

ihnal  life,  and  filled  with  both  social  and  scientific  problems, 

tomeo  is  a  most  inciting  field,  interesting  alike  to  the  natoralist^ 

he  anthropologist^  and  the  stadent  of  political  economy.    In  time, 

jbo,  when  its  tast  agrioaltaral  resources  are  properly  dcTeloped, 

it  win  offiar  a  chance  for  hf e,  liberty,  and  happiness  to  the  over- 

arowded  millions  of  Ohina,  Hindostan,  and  even  Europe. 

With  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square  miles, 
and  a  coast  line  of  over  three  thousand  miles,  Borneo  is  the  second 
largest  island  in  the  world.  When  we  look  at  its  proportions  on  a 
map  which  compresses  the  whole  of  Asia  or  Australasia  into  the 
limits  of  a  single  atlas  page,  we  fedl  to  realize  its  actual  immensity. 
Ibe  whole  of  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and  Maryland 
could  be  set  down  in  the  forest  which  coTers  Borneo,  and  still  be 
surrounded  by  a  wide  belt  of  jungle.  The  length  of  the  island  is 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  six  hundred 
and  twenty-fiTe. 
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Politically,  the  idand  is  divided  into  the  Dutch  Territory,  which 
embraces  the  whole  southern,  central,  and  western  parts  of  the  is- 
land, fully  one-half  its  entire  area ;  the  Territory  of  Sarawak  on 
the  north  coast,  ruled  by  an  "Rnglish  rajah ;  the  sultanate  of  Bru- 
nei, or  Borneo  Proper,  northeast  of  Sarawak ;  and  beyond  that  a 
fine  tract  of  territory,  now  called  Sabah,  almost  as  large  as  Sara- 
wak, which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  from  the  protection 
of  the  sultan  of  Sulu  into  the  hands  of  a  new  mercantile  organiza- 
tion called  the  British  North  Borneo  Company.  This  territory  has 
the  Kimanis  Biver  (between  Ghiya  Bay  and  Labuan  Island)  for  its 
western  boundary,  and  the  Sibuco  Biver  on  the  east  coast,  for  its 
southern  boundary.  Its  area  is  between  twenty  and  tweniy-fiye 
thousand  square  n^ea  Its  five  hundred  miles  of  ooast  line  include  a 
great  many  finely  sheltered  bays  and  harbors,  and  its  interior  has  not 
only  a  number  of  large  riTcrs,  but,  also,  the  highest  mountains  in 
Borneo,  including  Eina  Balu.  It  is  extremely  gratifjring  that  such 
a  naturally  rich  and  promising  country  should  have  fallen  into  such 
good  hands  as  those  of  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  and  Messrs.  Dent, 
Martin,  Bead,  and  Mayne.  Success  and  long  life  to  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company ! 

South  of  Brunei  lies  Eotei,  a  large  triangular  territory,  ruled 
by  a  Malay  sultan,  under  Dutch  protection,  bat  as  independent  of 
the  Dutch  Government  as  Nicaragua  is  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  should  have  boundaries  and  a  color  of  its  own  on  eveiy  map. 
Above  Eotei  lies  another  independent  territory  of  similar  shape, 
also  under  Dutch  protection,  but  about  as  little  known  as  the  Eina 
Balu  country  which  joins  it  on  the  nortL 

Even  in  this  age  of  venturesome  and  persistent  travellers,  no 
white  man  has  crossed  Borneo  from  side  to  side,  and  its  interior 
remains  in  great  measure  a  sealed  book  No  European  has  ever 
succeeded  in  doing  more  than  to  ascend  one  river  to  near  its 
source,  cross  a  narrow  waternshed  and  descend  a  contiguous  stream 
to  the  same  coast  from  which  he  started.  In  this  way  Yon  Gafflon 
ascended  the  Barito  and  descended  the  Eapooas,  Bock  journeyed 
up  the  Mahakkam  and  down  the  Barito,  and  Wallace  traversed  the 
Sadong  and  the  Sarawak.  An  energetic  Scotchman,  prospecting 
for  diamonds,  also  crossed  from  the  Eapooas  Biver  to  the  Sarawak, 
Si  John  thoroughly  explored  to  their  sources  the  limbang  and 
Baram  Bivers  on  the  north  coast,  and  both  he  and  Hugh  Low  as- 
cended the  great  mountain  of  Eina  Balu,  near  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  the  island. 
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Nothing  cotdd  be  more  arduous  and  full  of  risk  to  life  and  limb 
than  OYerland  travel  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  where  the  traveller 
is  confronted  bj  dense,  dark  forests  and  rugged  mountains  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  The  interior  is  practi- 
cally an  uninhabited  wilderness,  destitute  of  nearly  everything  fit 
for  human  food,  and  he  who  would  explore  it  mint  carry  on  his 
back,  through  forests  and  rivers,  and  over  mountains,  sufficient 
food,  clothing,  and  medicines,  to  last  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 
The  heart  of  Africa  is  not  nearly  so  inaccessible  as  the  heart  of  Bor- 
neo. The  difficulties  of  overland  travel  in  the  interior  are  almost 
beyond  belief. 

Even  in  the  extreme  northeast^  accessible  from  the  coast  on 
three  sides,  there  is  said  to  be  a  great  lake  and  a  moimtain-peak 
higher  than  Eina  Balu,  never  yet  visited  by  a  white  man,  which 
beckon  to  the  explorer  with  whispered  promises  of  undiscovered 
wonders.  From  the  remote  interior  of  the  island  come  wonderful 
stories  of  a  race  of  men  with  tails,  with  descriptions  of  their  form 
and  habits,  stories  implicitly  believed  by  many  intelligent  natives, 
but  which  even  the  most  skeptical  white  meii  are  powerless  to  dis- 
prove. 

The  dense  ignorance  which  prevails  in  Singapore  regarding 
Borneo  is  quite  phenomenal  Although  so  near  and  in  regular 
gteam  communication  with  the  island,  I  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  obtain  there  any  definite  information  regarding  the  distribution 
or  abundance  of  the  orang-utan.  At  last^  when  on  the  point  of  buy- 
ing a  steamer  ticket  for  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Pontianak,  I  was 
introduced,  quite  by  chance,  to  the  late  A.  R  Haughton,  Esq. — ^His 
Highness*  resident  of  the  Bejang  District,  Sarawak — ^which  piece 
of  good  fortune  led  to  an  immediate  and  important  change  in  my 
plana  From  this  most  agreeable  and  obliging  official,  who,  from 
his  eighteen  years  of  service  in  the  Sarawak  Government^  was  pre- 
pared to  answer  any  question  regarding  Northern  Borneo,  I  learned 
that  the  orang-utan  had  not  yet  been  exterminated  in  the  rajah's 
territory,  and  that  the  valleys  of  the  Sadong  and  Batang  Lupar 
Bivers  abounded  in  animal  life.  I  forthwith  purchased  a  ticket  for 
Sarawak,  and  prepared  to  accompany  my  new  friend,  who  was  re- 
turning from  leave  of  absence  to  England  to  regain  his  shattered 
health. 

I  often  think  how  differently  I  might  have  fared  in  my  visit  to 
Borneo  had  I  not  met  Mr.  Haughton  at  the  critical  moment 
Thanks  to  his  courtesy  and  friendly  interest,  my  introduction  to 
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the  idand  tras  a  rery  agreeaUe  one  ;  and  I  ahall  always  remember 
that  but  for  him  I  should  have  gone  further  and  fared  worse,  for 
I  learned  later  that  Pontianak  would  not  have  been  the  place  for 
me.  Since  my  return  to  America,  the  sad  news  has  reached  me 
that  my  genial  friend  has  gone  forever  from  the  land  he  helped  to 
govern  both  wisely  and  well  In  his  nineteenth  year  of  service  his 
health  failed  utterly,  and  on  the  voyage  home  he  died  on  the  pas- 
sage up  the  Bed  Sea.  The  rajah  lost  a  valuable  officer  and  the 
Dyaks  a  valuable  and  trusted  friend. 

The  trim  little  steamer  jBqfah  Brooke^  belonging  to  the  Honor- 
able Borneo  Company,  makes  tri-monthly  trips  between  Singapore 
and  Sarawak  (pronounced  Sar^o^wok),  carrying  to  the  latter  Chi- 
nese emigrants^  doth,  brass,  and  ironware,  crockery,  opium,  to- 
bacco, sugar  and  manufactured  sundries^  and  returning  with  sago, 
fbur,  gutta-percha,  dried  fish,  rattans,  edible  bird's  nests,  timber 
and  other  jungle  products,  and  also  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  antimony  and  quicksilver  from  the  mines  pf  the  Borneo  Com- 
pany. 

On  August  7th  I  embarked  myself  a  first-class  Chinese  servant 
named  Ah  Eee,  a  half-caste  Portuguese  lad  named  Perara  to  assist 
in  hunting  and  preparing  specimens,  and  a  complete  jungle  outfit, 
with  provisions  for  three  months. 

At  three  o'clock  we  left  the  Singapore  Beads,  and,  while  at  our 
six  o'clock  dinner,  steamed  out  between  Homburgh  Light  and 
Point  Bomania,  the  extreme  southeastern  point  of  Asia,  heading 
''east-b'-north"  for  Sarawak.  The  day  foUowiog  was  one  of 
smooth,  uneventful  sailing  o'er  a  '*  sultry  summer  sea,"  with  here 
and  there  a  pretty  green  islet  in  sight,  but  the  cloudless  sunrise  of 
the  third  day  out  found  us  running  dose  along  the  coast  of  Bor- 
neo. Cape  Datu  lay  directly  astern,  Cape  Sipang  stood  out  di- 
rectly ahead,  while  all  along  the  south  stretdied  the  yellow,  sandy 
beach  and  evergreen  forest  of  my  new  land  of  promise.  Borneo  at 
last,  the  land  of  apes  and  monkeys,  the  home  of  the  orang-utan, 
the  coimtry  of  the  head-hunter,  perhaps  the  sepuldire  of  the  mys- 
terious Missing  link ! 

Far  in  the  interior  there  loomed  up  the  rugged  massesand  iso- 
lated peaks  of  the  Erumbang  range,  clad  with  tropical  verdure, 
looking  dreamily  blue  and  hazy  in  the  distance.  As  we  proceeded, 
the  view  disdosed  still  more  lofty  and  extensive  ranges  farther  in- 
land, until  at  last  the  whole  interior  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
mountains  only,  between  which  and  the  sea  there  stretched  a  wide 
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expanse  of  level  forest  A  lofty,  flat-topped  mountain  called  Penrich 
sen,  elevation  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  lying  di- 
rectly south  from  Cape  Sipang,  was  pointed  out  as  the  site  which 
had  been  selected  by  the  Government  of  Sarawak  for  a  sanitarium. 

The  Sarawak  River  has  two  main  entrances^  one  called  the 
Santubong,  which  forms  a  northwest  pass,  while  the  Moritabas  is 
the  northeast  pass.  On  the  triangular  island  thus  formed,  Santu- 
bong  Peak  rises  grandly  up,  like  a  nearly  perfect  cone,  to  a  height 
of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  f eet^  and  forms  a  noble 
landmark  at  the  river's  mouth,  visible  forty  miles  at  sea. 

The  Santubong  entrance  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  navigate 
on  account  of  its  sand  banks  and  shoal  water,  and  the  Bqjah  Brooke 
always  acts  on  the  principle  that  the  longest  way  round  is  the 
shortest  way  to  Sarawak.  We  passed  Cape  Sipang  and  presently 
rounded  Po  Point,  upon  which  rocky  promontory  sits  a  dumpy  lit- 
tle light-house.  From  the  flag-staff  floats  the  flag  of  His  Higlmess» 
the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  a  Si  George's  cross  half  black  and  half  red 
on  a  yellow  field.  The  face  of  Po  Point  is  a  smooth  cliff  of  brown- 
ish limestone,  which  shows  pale  yellow  in  places  where  masses  of 
rock  have  been  freshly  broken  away  by  roiind  shot  from  British 
gunboats  and  men-of-war.  These  vessds  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  diff  as  a  target  for  cannon  practice  whenever  opportunity  affords. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Moritabas  entrance,  the  river  is  about  three 
hundred  yards  in  width.  The  west  bank  rises  in  a  considerable 
hJTI,  but  the  eastern  shore  is  a  level,  alluvial  plain  of  soft  mud, 
scarcely  above  tide  leveL  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  village  of 
Santubong,  inhabited  by  Malay  fishermen.  The  tide  is  at  the  ebb 
as  we  enter,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  river  is  covered  with 
dead  leaves  and  stems  of  the  nipa  palm,  decayed  logs,  dry  bamboo 
stenm,  chunks  of  wood,  sticks,  leaves,  and  trash — ^in  short,  a  level 
plain  of  driftwood  floating  swiftly  out  to  sea.  We  wondered  which 
of  those  logs  would  be  the  one  to  drift  far  out  past  Point  Po,  into 
the  great  equatorial  cunent  of  the  East  Indies  corresponding  to  our 
Gulf  Stream,  and  be  borne  along  on  the  bosom  of  the  Black  River, 
past  Japan,  until  finally  cast  ashore  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Icdands 
to  serve  some  islander  as  firewood,  or  timber  for  a  new  harpoon 
handle.  The^  river  needed  skimming,  badly,  and  like  most  equato- 
rial streams,  it  needed  straining  and  filtering  also,  for  it  was  brown 
and  murky  with  decayed  vegetation  and  vegetable  mould. 

The  banks  are  covered  with  low  mangroves  and  nipa  palms 
{NqM  fruticans)  growing  in  the  soft  mud,  the  latter  sending  up 
22 
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their  tall,  feathery  leaves  so  thiokly  in  places  as  to  exclude  the 
monotonous  mangrove  entirely.  The  nipa  palm  resembles  a  bunch 
of  cocoanut  leaves  growing  stiffly  up^  and  a  oocoanut  leaf  looks  like 
a  huge,  uncurled  ostrich  plume  dyed  a  deep  green. 

The  sceneiy  of  the  Sarawak  River  below  the  capital  is  decidedly 
monotonous^  and  uninteresting  except  for  the  distant  mountains ; 
but  I  venture  to  assert  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  equatorial  river 
for  the  first  twenty  miles  up.  The  banks  are  of  soft  mud,  the 
jungle  is  low  and  swampy,  and  the  trees  are  so  small  and  strag- 
gling that  even  the  monkeys  disdain  to  inhabit  thent  We  must 
get  farther  from  the  coast  to  find  the  grand  forests  which  are  fairly 
alive  with  wonderful  monkeys,  and  apes,  deer,  wild  "pigs"  (fancy 
a  "  pig  "  standing  thirty-seven  inches  high  at  the  shoulders  !),  civet 
cats,  flying  squirrels,  hombills,  and  argus  pheasants.  On  the  way 
up  the  Sarawak  we  saw  not  a  single  monkey  nor  other  riruMmima^i^  and 
only  one  or  two  stray  birds. 

We  followed  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  river  for  nearly  four- 
teen miles  before  we  came  to  any  signs  of  civilization ;  and,  for  a 
time,  we  were  in  aquandaxy  whether  or  not  to  class  as  such  the  first 
Malay  houses  we  saw.  The  Malay  loves  water  like  a  duck,  and,  if 
possible,  he  builds  his  house  on  piles  over  a  running  stream.  Fail- 
ing in  that^  he  builds  over  stagnant  water ;  and,  failing  in  that^  he 
builds  over  the  softest  mud  he  can  find. 

He  cannot  build  over  the  Sarawak  Biver  suitably  for  various 
reasons,  so,  leaving  thousands  of  dry  acres  tenantless,  he  builds 
over  the  soft  mud  on  the  river-bank.  His  boat-house  is  a  pole 
stuck  in  the  mud,  and  his  wharf  is  a  slimy,  slippery,  glft-nfing  log, 
reaching  down  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  across  the  mud,  and  into 
the  water  indefinitely.  If  your  Malay  is  really  industrious  and  en- 
terprising, he  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  cut  a  few  rough  notches 
along  the  top  of  his  landing-log ;  but  even  then  it  is  a  difficult  and 
perilous  feat  for  a  booted  European  to  make  a  landing  just  after 
the  tide  has  gone  out  and  left  a  good  thick  deposit  of  slippery  mud 
aU  along  the  top  of  the  wharf. 

As  we  neared  the  capital  a  lofty  green  peak  seemed  to  rise 
from  just  behind  the  town,  but  in  reality  it  was  several  miles 
beyond.  It  was  Matang  Peak,  three  thousand  one  .hundred  and 
sixty-eight  feet  in  height  We  passed  a  number  of  Malay  houses 
and  straggling  villages  strung  along  the  banks,  passed  a  flourishing 
pottery,  a  warehouse  containing  a  million  rattan  canes,  a  number 
of  small  boats  and  a  few  large  ones,  came  to  some  airy  European 
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boases,  rounded  a  little  promontoxy  and  came  in  sight  of  the  snow- 
-wbite  walls  and  battlemented  tower  of  the  new  prison.    We  passed 
the  pointy  the  clean  white  *' go-down"  (business  house)  of  the 
Someo  Company,  and  next  to  it  the  long  sheds  in  which  the  ii^uang- 
boats  are  housed  from  one  New  Year's  Day  to  the  next    Wherever 
an  "BSigliflliTWftTi  goes  he  takes  with  him  all  his  national  institutions, 
and  from  Nora  Zembla  to  New  Zealand,  wherever  two  or  three 
Snglii^bman  are  gathered  together,  there  will  they  have  their  an- 
nual races  and  regatta ;  their  club,  theatricals,  and  athletic  sports ; 
their  Times,  Punch,  and  Bass'  pale  ale.    Forty-six  hours  from  our 
starting  finds  us  at  Sarawak,  here  known  only  as  Kudung — the 
Malay  for  '*  Cat " — sixteen  miles  from  the  sea  and  four  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Singapora 

After  the  Borneo  Company's  "go-down"  came  the  Chinese 
bazaar,  a  long  regular  row  of  two-story  Chinese  shops  built  solidly 
together,  designed  and  executed  in  tixe  most  substantial  style  of 
Chinese  architecture.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  ia 
here  about  one  hundred  and  fif iy  yards  wide,  is  the  new  fort  perched 
upon  a  hilltop,  a  substantial  brick  structure,  rather  better  calculated 
to  withstand  an  attack  than  the  flimsy  wooden  stockade  which  the 
Chinese  assaulted  and  carried  so  easily  during  their  insurrection 
in  1857. 

Just  above  the  fort^  at  the  top  of  a  grassy  slope  which  sweeps 
up  from  the  riverside  and  overlooks  the  town,  is  the  AnfaiTift^  the 
residence  of  His  Highness  the  Rajah,  the  palace,  in  fact.  It  is  really 
three  complete  houses  such  as  Europeans  build  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, differing  from  the  regular  Indian  bungalow  in  being 
much  higher  and  possessing  two  stories  instead  of  one.  The  base- 
ment floor  contains  the  dining-room,  billiard  and  store  rooms, 
while  the  more  spacious  upper  floor,  being  well  above  the  mala- 
rious dampness  of  the  earth,  contains  the  drawing-room,  library 
and  sleeping  apartments.  Along  the  entire  front  of  the  main 
building  runs  a  cool  and  roomy  verandah,  furnished  with  tables, 
easy  chairs,  and  newspapers.  Long  strips  of  striped  black  and 
white  matting  hang  between  the  pillars  which  support  the  roof, 
and,  when  let  down  at  fuU  length,  they  form  for  the  verandah  a 
continuous  ventilated  screen  to  protect  the  interior  from  the  dash- 
ing of  rain,  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  inquisitive  gaze  of  the 
passers-by. 

An  anddnt-looking  square  tower  with  battlements  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  Astana,  which,  together  with  the  coat  of  arms  over 
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the  door  and  the  swarthy  sentry  in  the  doorway,  giTOS  to  the  edi- 
ftoe  the  air  of  a  feudal  castle.  Bat  it  is  a  reiy  modest  residence 
tot  a  man  who  is  abaolTite  monarch  oyer  such  a  Lirge  territory,  and 
who,  were  he  aTarieioady  disposed,  ooold  plunder  his  subjects  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  position  in  truly  r^;al  style. 

The  ri^er  is  well  filled  with  crafty  including  decent  schoonera 
of  modem  ^rpe,  Malay  trading  praus,  Malay  and  Dyak  ''sampans" 
— eveiy  smidl  canoe  is  a  ''  samiwn  "  in  Mfilayana--Clhinese  junks, 
clumsy  coasting  Teasels,  a  number  of  large  sailing  shipe^  and  the 
steam  vessels  Aline  and  Firefly  of  EL  H/s  Navy. 

As  soon  as  we  touched  Ihe  wharf,  my  fellow-passenger  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  good-looking  young  Englishmen,  in  corded 
white  uniform  coats  and  cork  helmets^  who  welcomed  him  back 
with  enthusiasm.  Meanwhile^  I  was  bu^  with  my  two  servants, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  we  hired  a  cart  and  loaded  it  with  the 
boxes^  bags^  and  parcels  containing  our  jungle  outfit,  which  in* 
eluded  canned  provisions,  kitchenware,  guns^  ammunition  in  great 
variety,  preservatives,  tools,  alcohol  cans^  bedding,  clothing,  and 
books,  and — ^last  but  not  least — ^two  bags  of  Spanish  dollars. 

We  took  our  way  up  a  broad  street  which  leads  from  the 
handsome  new  jail,  passed  the  south  side  of  the  bazaar,  the  court- 
house and  public  ofiices  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  the  hospital,  the 
government  dispensary,  the  library,  European  residences  in  plenty, 
and  at  last  came  to  the  hotel  of  the  place,  the  Bajah's  Anns.  Just 
above  this  hotel,  on  a  pretty  knoll,  stands  the  handsome  residence 
and  grounds  of  the  Besident  of  Sarawak  proper,  an  office  filled  at 
that  time  by  Mr.  William  M.  Orocker. 

In  front  of  the  court-house  I  noticed  nearly  a  dozen  extremely 
long  and  wide-mouthed  brass  cannons,  all  of  small  calibre,  however, 
but  each  had  a  history.  Some  had  been  taken  from  pirates,  others 
from  the  stockades  of  rebellious  rajahs  in  early  day%  while  others 
represented  fines  imposed  by  the  govemment'and  paid  by  native 
chiefs  who  had  violated  the  laws.  It  sounds  oddly  enough  to  be 
told  that  ''Nipah  Tuah,  of  Tatu,  has  confessed  to  having  murdered 
a  Mukah  Dyak,  supposing  him  to  be  under  arms  against  the  gov- 
ernment, and  had  been  fined  six  piculs "  (about  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  brass  guns)  I 

A  tour  of  observation  through  the  bazaars  and  the  town  is  full 
of  interest.  One  first  notices  that  the  streets  are  scrupulously 
dean,  the  drainage  good,  and  that  the  town  has  been  laid  out  with 
European  regularity,    lliere  is  nothing  slip-shod  or  loose-jointed 
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aboiit  Kuchmg.    The  principal  bnsinesB  street  is  that  facing  the 
river  for  about  half  a  mile.     The  shops,  which  are  kept  almost  ex- 
clusively  by  Chinese  and  Slings  (Hindoos),  are  filled  with  a  moder- 
ate assortment  of  European  sundries,  which  include  a  gaudy  array 
of   colored  cotton  cloth,  cheap  cutlery,  &ncy  mirrors,  tin  boxes, 
combs,  glass  beads,  perfumery,  belts,  handkerchiefs,  Malay  caps, 
tools  of  many  kinds,  thread,  needles,  buttons,  brass  wire,  paddles, 
spectacles,  ammunition,  etc.    In  the  provision  shops  were  the  usual 
food  staples;  and  also  quantities  of  alum,  blue  vitriol,  washing- 
soda,  soap,  indigo,  and  various  kinds  of  roots,  herbs  and  seeds  "  for 
the  healing  of  nations." 

lEVuits  were  abundant,  but  vegetables  were  scarce.  I  noticed 
quantities  of  bananas,  jak  fruit,  custard  apples,  watermelons  and 
dates  ;  also  hundreds  of  fresh  turtle  eggs  from  an  island  near  the 
coast,  and  poultry  in  plenfy,  but  in  the  fish  market  the  supply  of 
fiah  was  very  scanty. 

Unlike  all  the  other  cities  and  towns  in  Borneo,  Sarawak  is 
high  and  dry,  and  quite  substantially  buili  The  houses  are  nearly 
aH  of  brick,  neatly  whitewashed,  and  those  of  the  European  resi- 
dents are  nearly  always  surrounded  by  spacious  ornamental  grounds 
full  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  houses  of  the  Malays  line 
the  river-banks  for  a  considerable  distance  both  above  and  below 
the  bazaar,  but  there  is  not  a  Dyak  residence  in  the  place.  They 
prefer  the  freedom  and  seclusion  of  the  jungles. 

When  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  Sarawak  Territory 
and  its  people  with  the  state  of  affiedrs  which  existed  prior  to  the 
year  1841,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  mighty  changes  which  have 
been  effected,  and  admiration  for  the  agencies  by  which  they  have 
been  wrought. 

In  the  year  1839,  there  landed  at  the  town  of  Sarawak  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  fortune  with  a  heart  full  of  good-will  to  men,  in 
short,  a  real  nobleman  of  the  highest  type  our  modem  civilization 
is  capable  of  producing.  He  found  the  country  in  a  state  which 
must  have  awakened  sympathy  in  any  but  a  heart  of  stone.  As  a 
study  in  political  economy  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  principal 
features  of  the  condition  of  Sarawak  then  and  now. 

When  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  arrived  from  England  in  his  little 
vessel,  the  Boyalist,  he  found  the  territory  in  an  almost  indescrib- 
able state  of  anarchy,  oppression,  and  murderous  confusion.  Form- 
ing, as  it  did  at  that  time,  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Borneo  proper, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Malay  Sultan  of  Bruxiei,  Sarawak 
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was  ruled,  or  rather  misnilecl,  by  the  Bajah  Muda  Haasim  and 
his  prime  minister,  Pangeran  Makota^  the  greatest  villain  who  ever 
wore  a  sarong.  Attached  to  these  worthies  and  their  immediate  re- 
lations was  a  swarm  of  reprobate  Malay  nobles  (?)  and  lesser  fol- 
lowers, representing  every  degree  of  worthlessness  and  profligacy, 
most  of  whom  lived  solely  by  officially  plundering  the  people,  and  not 
a  few  by  covert  piracy.  13ie  Dyaks  were  the  only  producers^  and, 
as  such,  the  Malays  considered  them  their  lawful  prey.  Upon  liiose 
wretched  jungle-dwellers  were  practised  every  species  of  oppression, 
extortion,  and  open  robbery  from  the  most  brutal  to  the  most  re- 
fined. To  prevent  any  attempt  at  a  combined  resistance,  the  various 
tribes  were  encouraged  to  wage  murderous  wars  with  each  other, 
which  often  led  to  the  utter  extermination  of  whole  villages  at  a 
single  blow.  In  this  way  the  short-sighted  Malays  more  than  once 
destroyed  their  own  sources  of  revenue.  Head-hunting  was  the 
chief  business  of  life  with  the  Dyaks ;  and  robbery  vras  that  of  the 
Malaya 

Tlie  degree  of  oppression  patientiy  endured  by  the  poor  Dyaks 
is  almost  incredible.  The  Malays,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
regarded  them  as  their  natural  bondsmen,  heathens  with  no  more 
claims  to  consideration  than  oxen,  with  no  inalienable  rights  even 
to  life.  Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  taxed  first  by  the 
local  officers  on  account  of  the  rajah,  and  then  for  the  benefit  of 
the  officers  themselves.  The  jungle  produce  collected  by  the  Dyaks 
veas  monopolized,  te.,  taken  at  a  fixed  price  by  the  patingi,  who 
also  claimed  their  mats,  boats,  fowls,  and  fruit  at  his  pleasure^  and 
had  the  power  to  claim  their  services  at  whatever  price  suited  his 
convenience.  When  the  rajah  or  the  patingi  had  received  all  they 
cared  to  extort,  their  relatives  and  immediate  followers  claimed  the 
right  of  forced  trade,  and  gradually  this  privilege  v^as  extended  to 
every  Malay  in  the  territory. 

To  the  Dyaks  this  was  a  two-edged  sword,  which  was  wielded 
in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  Pangeran  Makota,  for  instance,  would 
send  to  a  Dyak  village  an  invoice  of  rice,  doth,  gongs,  iron,  or  salt 
at  a  price  from  six  to  eight  times  their  real  value,  and  in  payment 
he  would  demand,  at  one-eighth  of  its  value,  any  produce  the  Dyaks 
possessed.  The  profits  from  these  transactions  sometimes  reached 
as  high  as  one  thousand  five  hundred  per  ceni  of  the  amount  in- 
vested. If  the  Dyak  declared  himself  wholly  without  property, 
starving,  and  unable  to  pay,  the  reply  would  be  :  "  Then  give  me 
your  wife,  or  your  child ; "  and  there  was  generally  sufficient  power 
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behind  the  demand  to  enforce  payment  in  some  form.  If  a  whole 
dan  stabbomly  refaaed  payment,  it  would  be  threatened  with 
an  attack  from  a  more  powerful  hostile  dan,  and,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  Malays  managed  to  keep  them  in  abject  poverty.  The 
areh-Tillain,  Makota„  used  to  assert  that  he  liked  to  get  even  their 
cooking-pots  from  them.  Not  only  were  the  Dyaks  robbed,  but  in 
most  instances  they  were  compelled  to  carry  to  the  boats  the  very 
plunder  which  had  been  taken  from  them. 

BaMalaywas  ever  mjured  in  body  or  estate,  and  the  injuzy, 
however  dight,  could  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  a  Dyak,  the  latter 
^ould  be  fined  heavily  for  "  a  &ult"  To  serioudy  injure  a  Malay, 
no  matter  how  accidentally,  was  ruin  to  the  Dyak.  Matters  finally 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  the  wretched  aborigines  abstained  from 
growing  crops  which  only  brought  their  oppressors  upon  them, 
and,  in  many  instances,  were  able  to  live  only  by  secreting  food  in 
fhejunglea  Hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  seized  and 
kept  as  slaves,  and  scores  of  Dyak  men  became  slave  debtors. 
Seriff  Sahib  and  his  brother,  Seriff  MuUer,  two  atrocious  pirate 
diief  tainflji  both  of  whom  were  incontinently  thrashed  and  utterly 
crushed  by  Qtptain  Keppd  and  Bajah  Brooke,  were  formerly  in  the 
habit  of  sending  armed  parties  to  the  Dyak  settlements  to  bring 
down  all  the  young  boys  and  girls  they  could  catch.  It  is  stated, 
on  good  autiiority,  that  three  hundred  boys  and  girls  have  fre- 
quently been  captured  at  one  time,  and  kept  as  slaves. 

The  Malay  rulers  not  only  permitted  indiscriminate  head-huni* 
ing  and  sanguinary  waifare  among  the  Dyak  tribes,  but  openly 
connived  at  it.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  ruler  giving  a  powerful 
dan  permission  to  attadc  and  exterminate  a  weaker  one,  also  his 
own  subjects,  but  this  was  often  done. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Dyaks  could  no  longer  live  in  dans,  but 
sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  or  the  jungle,  a  few  together ;  and 
one  of  them  pathetically  said :  *'  We  do  not  live  like  men  ;  we  are 
like  monkeys;  we  are  hunted  from  place  to  place;  we  have  no  houses; 
and  when  we  light  a  fire  we  fear  the  smoke  will  draw  our  enemies 
upon  ua" 

All  these  miseries  were  inflicted  upon  a  people  naturally  amiable 
and  peaceful,  honest,  of  cheerful  disposition,  and  almost  childlike 
simplidty  of  manner.  The  result  can  be  readily  imagined.  In 
two  years'  time,  by  reason  of  famine,  sword,  slavery,  forced  labor, 
and  sickness,  the  Dyak  population  of  Sarawak  proper  was  reduced 
from  14,360  persons  to  6,792,  or  less  than  one-hdf !    Some  clana 
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were  reduced  from  880  f amDiee  to  60  ;  o&e  of  100  funilies  h^  lost 
all  its  women  and  children  ;  another  had  been  reduced  from  120 
fcmiliAa  to  2 ;  and  two  tribea  had  been  utterly  exterminated,  or 
driven  from  the  territoiy. 

Such  wae  the  condition  of  the  people  when,  on  September  24» 
1841,  the  Temtory  of  Sarawak  proper  was  formally  ceded  to  James 
Brooke, and  he  became  its  "rajah"  with  the  fallest  powers.  He 
was  the  man  for  the  hour.  His  first  official  act  was  the  release  and 
restoration  to  their  families  of  over  a  hundred  married  women  and 
girls  who  had  been  confined  at  the  capital  for  a  whole  year  by  the 
former  rajah.  Just  prerious  to  this  formal  cession  of  the  territory  * 
there  arrived  at  the  capital,  Euching,  a  hundred  war-boats  manned 
by  two  thousand  five  hundred  blood-thirsty  Dyaks,  who  came  to  adc 
permission  of  MudaHassim  to  attack  a  weaker  tribe  on  the  Sambas! 
But  James  Brooke  was  there,  and  the  petition  v^as  urged  in  vain. 

For  once  it  really  seems  that  Providence  directly  espoused  the 
cause  of  suffering  faumaniiy  in  sending  a  philanthropic  statesman 
to  distressed  Sarawak.  The  diplomatic  difficulties  he  encountered 
would  have  hopelessly  entangled  a  smaller  mind  or  crushed  a 
weaker  character.  It  is  surprising  that  he  was  not  assassinated  by 
Makota's  followers  during  his  first  year  of  office.  But  out  of  re- 
bellion and  chaos  he  brought  tranquillity  and  order.  He  ruled  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  race,  masters  and  slaves,  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  both.  With  a  judicial  wisdom  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  nations,  he  formulated  a  code  of  laws  and  a  system  of 
government  which  actually  dispensed  equal  justice  to  all,  in  practice 
as  weU  as  theory,  and  which  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Moham- 
medan Malays^  and  heathen  Dyaks. 

The  present  Territory  of  Sarawak  is  the  fruit  of  Bajah  Brooke's 
policy,  as  inaugorated  by  him  and  perpetuated  by  his  successor. 
From  a  territory  of  at  &rst  only  8,000  square  miles,  Sarawak  has 
been  increased  by  concessions  until  its  area  is  now  26,000  square 
miles.  The  population  of  the  capital  has  risen  from  1,500  to  21,000, 
while  that  of  the  whole  territory  is  225,000,  of  which  there  are  of 
Hill  and  Sea  Dyaks  125,000  ;  Eyans,  of  all  dans,  80,000 ;  Malays  60,- 
000,  and  Chinese  8,000.  The  government ''  is  able  and  willing  to 
maintain  order  and  to  offer  security  to  life  and  property."  The  Dyaks 
are  peaceful,  prosperous  and  happy ;  head-hunting  has  been  en- 
tirely suppressed,  and  piracy,  on  the  north  coast  of  Borneo  at  least, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  Even-handed  and  speedy  justice  is  meted 
out  to  every  subject  so  fairly  that  none  can  complahL 
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Criminal  cases  are  iried  by  juiy,  bat  there  are  so  lawyers  in  the 
territory,  and  no  elaborate  system  of  loop-holes  known  as  ''  legal 
precedents,"  whereby  error  is  systematically  perpetuated  and  jus- 
tice perverted 

The  Sarawak  murderer  is  certain  to  meet  his  just  deserts,  and 
quickly,  for  the  natiye  juror  has  not  yet  acquired  that  degree  of 
civilized  intelligence  wUoh  would  enable  him  to  find  a  verdict  of 
"  not  guilty  "  for  a  wilful  and  brutal  murderer.  A  diort  residence 
in  some  of  our  more  enlightened  States  would  be  a  revelation  to 
their  simple  minds.  In  Sarawak  it  is  the  barbarous  custom  to  hang 
murderers  as  soon  as  their  guilt  is  proven,  instead  of  keeping  them 
in  confinement  and  trying  them  again  and  again  at  great  expense, 
or  putting  them  in  prison  to  be  pardoned  out  on  the  Coimecticut 
plan.  Sarawak  has  very  few  laws,  but  "  a  heap  of  justice,"  which 
is  cheap,  speedy,  and  of  prime  quality ;  in  all  of  which  she  is  the 
opposite  of  every  other  civilized  counlzy  in  the  world.  In  Sarawak 
no  innocent  man  is  convicted  and  no  guilty  man  escapes.  To  most 
of  my  countrymen  this  statement  may  sound  preposterous  and  ab- 
surd, but  to  any  one  who  can  imagine  a  country  absolutely  without 
lawyers  to  shield  criminals  and  thwart  justice,  or  "legal  precedents" 
and  "  technicalities  "  to  convict  the  innocent  and  acquit  the  guilfy, 
the  assertion  is,  perhaps,  not  beyond  belief. 

Sir  James  Brooke's  success  v^as  very  largely  due  to  the  liberality 
of  his  views  on  all  political  mattera  "When  he  framed  the  primary 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  his  distracted  little  country,  he 
pleased  the  Mohammedan  Malays  and  disarmed  the  suspicions  of 
their  priests  by  incorporating  in  it  many  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  He  was  extremely  tolerant  of  harmless  native  prejudice. 
The  dignity  and  candor  of  his  character,  his  firmness  and  courage, 
and  his  devotion  to  justice  won  the  respect^  confidence,  and  even 
affection  of  the  better  class  of  Malays  and  all  the  Dyaks,  save  those 
who  were  professional  pirates.  The  latter  soon  had  good  cause  to 
fear  him,  for,  vrith  a  large  force  of  Dyaks,  aided  by  Captain  Eeppel 
and  other  officers  of  the  British  navy,  the  pirates  all  along  the  north 
coast  were  thrashed  into  peaceful  agriculturists,  and  their  depreda- 
tions stopped  forever. 

Sarawak  is  a  model  of  good  govemmeni  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  people  are  peaceful  and  prosperous,  and  that  life  is 
secure  in  all  pivts  of  the  country.  With  a  revenue,  in  1879,  of 
$229,302,  the  rajah  managed  to  maintain  a  civil  list  which  included 
about  twenty  picked  European  officers  and  a  host  of  Malays ;  a  mili- 
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tary  force  of  aboat  two  handzed  men ;  fototeen  forte  with  their  gar- 
riBOD8;  a  nmnber of  light-hoiuee ;  asteam  wkrveaael,  the^lZtn^,  and 
two  steam  laanoheB ;  to  pay  pensionB ;  to  build  two  new  foite ;  to 
operate  a  ooal  mine ;  to  pay  European  paaaagea  to  and  from  Eng- 
liuid ;  to  take  $20,000  for  bia  own  tiae,  and  yet  have  the  snng  little 
Bom  of  $87,673  remaining  from  the  annoal  revenue  to  the  credit  of 
the  goTemment  What  a  leeaon  for  the  ez-Ehediye  of  Egypt,  and 
others  nearer  home  I 
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FBOM  SASAWAK  TO  THE  SADONO. 

Honting  near  Knohing. — Grooodiles  in  the  Sarawak. — A  DangerooB  Pest. — War 
of  Extermination. — From  Sarawak  to  the  Sadong. — ^The  Simnjan  Village. 
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WmLB  I  lemained  a  few  days  at  Sarawak  to  gattier  information 
about  the  orang-utan  and  other  animalfl  before  making  a  start  for 
the  junglesy  I  purchased  from  a  Malay  a  yery  good  small  boat  to 
use  as  a  huntbig-boat,  and  made  several  excursions  up  and  down 
the  riyer. 

I  was  surprised  at  finding  proboscis  monkeys  {NomUs  larvatus) 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  not  more  than  two  miles  below  the 
town.  I  fired  my  rifle  at  one  we  found  sunning  himself  at  the  edge 
of  the  jungle,  knocked  him  off  his  perch  in  a  twinkling,  and  the 
next  moment  we  sprang  ashore,  or  at  least  into  two  feet  of  soffc 
mud,  and  waded  landward.  We  reached  the  edge  of  the  under- 
growth and  endeavored  to  penetrate  it,  but  after  a  long  struggle 
with  the  thorny  tangle  we  gave  up  beaten,  and  the  monkey  got 
away.  We  found  another  monkey,  the  krah  {Macacus  cynomolgtui), 
quite  numerous  along  the  river,  but,  the  mud  was  so  deep  and  the 
jungle  so  thick  and  thorny  that  we  failed  to  secure  more  than  one 
specimen.  Had  this  been  my  only  opportunity  we  would  have 
secured  good  specimens  of  both  species  regardless  of  difficulties ; 
but  we  knew  we  would  have  better  chances  elsewhere. 

A  few  specimens  were  brought  to  me  at  the  hotel,  among  which 
was  a  fine  female  Manis  Javamca,  here  called  "  tingeling,"  with  a 
tiny  young  one  clinging  to  her.  The  latter  was  quite  a  prize,  being 
of  a  good  size  to  preserve  entire  in  alcohol,  while  the  mother  fur- 
nished a  fine  skeleton.  Squirrels  are  abundant  along  the  river,  and 
my  new  hunter  distinguished  himself  by  bringing  in  half  a  dozen. 
Turtles  and  beetles  were  brought  to  me  by  the  Malay  small  boy, 
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and  for  a  few  days  we  did  a  thriTing  buflmesB.  Two  profeeaonal 
crocodile  hnnten  brought  in  a  CrocodUua  porosua  eleven  feet  long; 
and  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Buck,  the  superintendent  of  police,  for  the 
.government  reward  of  thirfy-five  cents  per  foot  The  reptile  was  alive, 
but  securely  bound,  and  Mr.  Buck  kindly  placed  it  at  my  disposaL 
Having  just  taken  a  goodly  number  of  tiie  same  species  at  Selan* 
goie,  I  decided  to  take  the  head  only,  and  a  Malay  was  called  to 
decapitate  the  animal  as  it  lay.  He  drew  his  "parong  latok,"  a 
very  heavy  sword  with  an  edge  like  a  razor,  and  with  two  terrific 
blows  severed  the  crocodile's  head  from  its  body. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  crocodiles  which  infest  all  the  rivers  of 
Sarawak  Territoiy  are  voracious  man-eaters  and  destroy  several  lives 
annually,  the  government  is  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  species^  and  with  telling  effect  During  that  year  (1878)  266 
crocodiles  were  brought  to  Kuching  for  the  reward,  168  of  which 
were  caught  in  the  Sarawak  Biver  and  its  branches^  and  118  in  the 
Samarahan  ;  68  were  caught  by  one  man,  a  Malay  named  Man,  and 
48  by  another  named  Bujang,  both  of  whom  follow  that  businesB 
exclusively.  Nearly  all  were  taken  with  the  '^alir,''  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  we  pursued  in  Selangore,  described  in  Chapter  XXVI 
The  largest  crocodile  taken  that  year  measured  18  feet  10  inches, 
and  of  the  whole  number  only  two  others  exceeded  18  feci  Two 
were  between  twelve  and  thirteen  feet,  ten  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  and  eighteen  between  ten  and  eleven,  while  the  remaining 
two  hundred  and  thirfy-tfaree  were  under  ten  feet^  the  majority 
measuring  from  seven  to  nine  feet  The  amount  paid  out  in  re- 
wards was  $78a28. 

Mr.  Crocker  gave  me  a  huge  skull  of  OrocodUua  poro9it9,  which 
was  2  feet  10  inches  in  length,  and  must  have  come  from  a  speci- 
men not  less  than  sixteen  feet  long.  Besides  the  salt-water  croco- 
dile, a  true  gavial  {Tomistoma  SchleffelUt),  is  found  growing  to  a 
great  size  in  the  Sarawak  Biver  and  the  Bejang,  and  perhaps^  in 
nearly  all  the  large  rivers  of  the  territoiy  above  tidal  influence.  I 
procured  of  Mr.  A.  Hart  Everett^  the  naturalist^  a  very  large  skull 
of  this  species  from  the  Upper  Sarawak, 'which  measured  8  feet  3 
inches  in  length.  This  species^  however,  is  much  more  rare  than 
the  other,  and  I  did  not  succeed  in  securing  a  fresh  specimen. 

The  information  that  I  received  concerning  the  orang-utan  was 
to  the  effect  that  they  inhabit  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Sadong  and 
Batang  Lupar,  but  not  the  Sarawak  or  Samarahan,  and  are  usually 
seen  in  the  fruit  season.    But  the  fruit  season  had  passed  months 
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"before  my  arriTal,  the  orangs  had  retired  to  the  depth  of  the  forest, 
and  no  one  oould  giye  me  the  least  information  as  to  where  they 
had  gone,  or  how  I  ooold  manage  to  find  them.  Three  or  four 
were  killed  annually  on  the  Sadong  or  its  tributaries,  and  I  decided 
to  yisit  that  locality  in  search  of  othera  Mr.  Crocker,  the  resi- 
dent of  Sarawak  proper,  yeiy  kindly  o&red  me  the  goyemment 
house  on  the  Sadong  as  a  residence  and  base  of  operations  during 
my  stay  in  that  region,  an  offer  which  I  was  yery  glad  to  accept 
In  addition  to  this  he  also  offered  me  a  passage  in  the  goyemment 
schooner  Chrtnule,  then  about  to  make  a  trip  to  Sadong  for  a 
cargoof  coaL 

One  day  about  sunset,  we  dropped  down  the  riyer  with  the  ebb- 
ing tide  and,  catching  a  light  breeze  at  the  riyer  mouth,  stood  out 
to  sea.  All  the  next  day  we  moyed  quietly  along,  and  at  sunset 
stood  in  and  came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sadong,  to  wait 
for  the  flowing  tide  to  carry  us  up.  Late  that  night  I  was  dimly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  something  was  done  about  the  anchor, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  yery  next  minute  our  yeesel  brought 
up  with  a  loud  ''bump"  and  a  yiolent  jerk.  ''Bun  aground  I  '*  I 
Mdd  to  myself,  and  went  on  deck  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  It 
was  gray  dawn  of  another  day,  a  mist  was  slowly  rising  from  the 
riyer,  and  the  cocks  were  crowing  loudly  among  the  weather-beaten 
attap  roofs  that  lined  the  riyer  banks.  We  were  at  anchor  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Simujan  Biyer,  where  it  enters  the  Sadong,  about 
twenty  miles  up.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  were  about 
thirty  lialay  houses^  nestling  among  the  cocoanui-trees^  forming 
the  lialay  bimpong,  while  on  the  opposite  side  about  half  as  many 
dwellingB  and  shops  built  dose  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  made 
up  the  Chinese  kampong.  As  is  the  rule  throughout  Sarawak,  the 
Chinese  own  nearly  all  the  shops  and  do  nearly  all  the  trading. 
What  the  lialays  do  for  a  liying  I  neyer  could  imagine. 

The  goyemment  house  stands  a  hundred  yards  aboye  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  riyers,  and  I  was  surprised  at  finding  it  so  well- 
built^  roomy,  and  comfortable.  It  was  built  to  accommodate  such 
of  the  goyemment  officers  as  might  haye  occasion  to  yisit  this  local- 
ity in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  As  usual  the  house  stands  on 
posts  six  feet  high,  and  the  space  underneath  is  quite  well  adapted 
to  such  work  as  skinning  and  skeletonizing  animate.  It  contains 
two  suites  of  rooms,  and  a  latticed  yerandah  in  front  of  each  deep- 
ing apartment,  which  is  a  capital  place  for  keeping  pet  monkeys 
and  orang-uian& 
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At  the  front  of  the  house  the  steps  lead  up  into  a  spacious  audi- 
enoe-room,  from  the  door  of  which  there  is  a  fine  -view  of  seTeral 
miles  directly  down  the  Sadong»  here  a  mighty  riyer  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  house  is  used  as  a  police  station  'fyj  a  detachment  of 
half  a  dozen  men,  whose  duties  consist  mainly  in  striking  the  hours 
on  a  deep-toned  gong  which  hangs  in  the  verandah.  Ah  me  I  that 
gong!  As  I  recall  its  deep  mellow  ''boom,"  which  was  always 
music  to  my  ears^  there  rise  before  me  pictures  of  half-naked 
Dyaks,  red-haired  orang-utans,  dark-green  jungle,  wet  trousers^ 
canned  salmon,  green  peas,  and  Baas'  pale  ala 

The  grounds  in  front  of  the  house  are  tastefully  laid  out^  and 
quite  filled  with  flowering  shrubs  and  curious  plants  from  the  sur- 
rounding jungle,  all  of  which  seem  to  thrive  without  care. 

The  viigin  jungle  comes  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
house  at  the  back,  and  the  Malay  kampong  nestles  at  its  edge. 
Near  the  house  stands  the  government  rice  store,  where  the  Dyak 
revenue  (of  one  dollar's  worth  of  rice  per  family)  is  received  and 
stored.  The  whole  establishment  was  then  in  charge  of  Mr.  Eng 
Quee,  the  government  writer,  a  Chinese  half-caste,  to  whom  I 
brought^  from  Mr.  Crocker,  a  letter  which  proved  an  open  sesame 
to  all  the  privileges  the  place  afforded.  No  one  could  be  more 
obliging  than  I  found  Mr.  Eng  Quee,  and  he  was  of  infinite  service 
to  ma 

An  hour  after  we  landed,  the  Malay  headman  of  the  village 
came  to  pay  his  respects ;  and  a  little  later  a  party  of  Dyaks  came 
to  be  questioned  regarding  the  possibilities  of  finding  orang-utans. 
In  his  own  country  this  animal  is  universally  called  the  "  mias,"  al- 
though he  is  occasionally  refenred  to  by  the  Malays  as  an  ''orang- 
utan," which  means,  literally,  jungle-man,  from  "orang"  man,  and 
"utan"  jungle. 

The  English  name  of  the  mias  is  a  corruption  of  the  Malay, 
commonly  written  as  "orang-outang." 

None  of  the  Dyaks  or  Malays  could  give  any  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  abundance  of  these  animals  in  the  Sadong  valley,  their 
present  whereabouts,  or  the  best  ways  and  means  of  finding  them. 

They  assured  me  there  were  "  mias  somewhere  in  the  jungle," 
but  they  could  not  tell  me  where  to  seek  them.  They  thought  I 
might  Idll  at  least  one  every  week,  which  was  quite  encouraging, 
and  I  thought  I  would  be  satisfied  with  as  good  luck  as  that  would 
be.  I  gave  powder  and  lead  to  such  of  the  Dyaks  and  Malays  as 
were  willing  to  hunt  orangs  for  me,  and  started  them  out. 
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Two  mileB  from  the  Chinese  kampong,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Sixnujan,  is  the  government  coal  mine,  to  which  a  wooden  tram« 
way  leads  through  the  swamps,  the  only  railway  in  all  Bomea 
With  a  letter  in  my  pocket  to  Mr.  Walters,  the  superintendent  of 
the  mine,  1  started  to  walk  up  the  tramway,  and  half  way  to  the 
mine  I  found  the  gentleman  himself  coming  to  see  me.  We  were 
friends  in  five  minutes.  He  entered  heartily  into  my  plans,  and 
gaye  me  much  valuable  information  and  advice.  Our  acquaintance 
throtighout  was  a  most  pleasant  one,  and  I  never  wearied  of  his 
sketches  of  jungle  life.  But  on  the  subject  of  orang-utan  hunting 
he  confessed  himself  at  fault.  He  had  seen  many  orangs  and  kiUed 
several,  but  for  several  months  he  had  not  even  heard  of  any  in 
that  vicinity.  ^ 

Two  days  later  he  hurriedly  sent  word  to  me  that  a  mias  had 
just  been  seen  in  the  jungle  about  two  miles  above  the  mine.  In 
less  than  an  hour  we  were  ^t  the  mine,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Walters  and  several  Dyaks  and  Malays,  we  set  out  under  consider- 
able excitement  to  find  the  animal  We  followed  a  rugged  forest 
path  until  we  reached  the  spot,  but  the  mias  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  We  divided  our  party  and  hunted  about  until  nightfall,  but 
found  nothing  save  a  fresh  mias'  nest,  and  so  returned  in  disap- 
pointmeni 

The  next  day  we  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  hunting 
through  the  forest  at  random.  Early  in  the  morning  there  arrived 
a  Dyak  named  Dundang,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
sucoesaful  hunter.  He  was  a  fine  specimen,  though  too  muscular 
to  be  considered  a  typical  Dyak.  His  entire  costume  consisted 
of  a  yard-wide  strip  of  bark-doth  wound  around  his  loins  and 
passed  between  his  thighs  with  the  ends  falling  down  apron-wise 
in  front  His  head-gear  was  a  strip  of  faded  pink  calico  wound 
around  his  head  and  partly  confining  his  long  jet-black  locks.  He 
was  accompanied  by  anottier  Dyak,  and,  with  them  to  guide  us^ 
Perera  and  I  set  out  for  a  tramp. 

No  sooner  had  we  fairly  turned  our  backs  on  the  cooUe  quarters 
at  the  mines  than  we  were  in  the  jungle.  We  had  decided  to  try 
the  swamp  forest  firsts  and  if  that  yielded  us  nothing  we  would 
take  to  the  low  mountain  which  rises  out  of  it  like  an  island.  We 
plunged  into  the  swamp  and  for  several  hours  waded  through  its 
miry  mazes,  but  saw  no  ftnimftla  gave  one  monkey  and  a  few  small 
birds  and  insects  for  which  we  cared  nothing. 

The  trees  were  rather  low,  as  a  rule,  but  grew  very  thickly  to- 
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gether,  so  that  their  tops  formed  a  oompaet  mass  of  green  foliage 
which  shut  oat  every  ray  of  sunlight  from  the  groimd  below.  In- 
stead of  tangled  and  q>reading  tnnahwood,  the  undergrowth  oon- 
sisted  of  saplings,  with  the  stems  of  rattans,  rope-like  creepers  and 
lianas  hanging  from  the  tree-tops  or  twining  in  awkward,  angular 
fashion  around  their  trunks.  The  ground  beneath  was  little  more 
than  a  net-work  of  gnarled  roots,  rising  out  of  a  thick  pulp  of  water 
and  decayed  vegetable  matter  often  a  foot  deep.  It  was  not  water, 
for  it  was  too  thick  to  be  called  a  liquid ;  it  was  not  mud,  for  there 
was  scarcely  any  soil  in  it ;  butit  was  as  wet  as  water  and  soft  as  the 
softest  mud.  It  is  this  vegetable  pulp  which,  when  washed  into 
the  rivers  of  Borneo,  is  immediately  dissolved,  and  imparts  to  the 
streams  near  the  coast  their  murky  brown  color. 

Almost  the  entire  island  of  Borneo  is  quite  endided  by  a  belt 
of  swamp  forest  such  as  the  above,  extending  back  from  ttie  sea- 
shore a  distance  of  fifteen  to  forty  miles,  where  the  land  rises  and 
asserts  itsell  Along  the  coast  of  Sarawak,  particularly  between 
the  Sambas  and  Batang  Lupar  Bivers,  isolated  hills  and  lofty  peaks 
rise  abruptly  from  the  level  forest  here  and  there — evergreen  idands 
rising  out  of  an  evergreen  sea.  Along  the  seashore^  the  jungle 
is  low  and  scrubby,  but  it  reaches  quite  down  to  tide-mark. 
"Where  the  beach  is  dean  and  sandy  it  is  fringed  with  graceful 
casnarinfls  ((7.  htiorea),  here  called  the  arrooree  tree ;  but  where  the 
shore  is  of  mud,  as  it  is  between  the  Sadong  and  Batang  Lupar,  the 
mangrove  forms  the  boundary  of  the  jungle.  A  few  miles  back 
from  the  sea  the  jungle  rapidly  rises  in  height  and  attains  its  great- 
est altitude  on  the  hills. 

Progress  on  foot  through  the  swamp  is  slow  and  difficult  at 
best,  and  even  the  man  who  prides  himself  on  his  ability  to  follow 
wherever  a  native  can  lead,  will  find  his  powers  of  endurance  put  to 
the  test  when  he  starts  out  to  follow  a  naked  Dyak  through  his  na- 
tive swamps.  It  seems  strange  that  any  terrestrial  quadruped 
should  voluntarily  make  its  home  in  these  gloomy  fastnesses^  where 
there  is  not  even  a  spot  of  dry  ground  large  enough  for  a  lair,  and 
yet  the  sambur  deer  {Bum  equina),  the  wild  hog,  and-  the  tiny 
Java  deer  are  abundant  in  this  very  swamp.  I  say  abundant^  be- 
cause several  were  taken  there  during  my  stay,  although  on  the 
day  of  which  I  am  now  cfpeaking  we  saw  not  one.  The  only 
animal  we  saw  was  a  large  monkey  witii  a  short  tail,  called  a  pig- 
tailed  macaque  {Macacua  nemestrinris),  which  I  diot  and  skinned. 

A  day  in  the  swamp,  together  with  two  or  three  shorter  excur- 
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8ioiis»  convinced  me  that  my  way  to  the  orang-utan  did  not  lie  in 
that  direction.    Then  we  tried  tiie  mountain  back  of  the  coal  mine. 
We  tx^yerBed  its  entire  length,  hunted  over  its  top  and  along  its 
eddeSy  over  sticks  and  stones,  and  across  rocky  gorges^  but  not  a 
sign  of  mias  could  we  discover.    After  a  week  spent  in  such  hunt- 
ing at  random,  without  any  success,  we  gave  it  up.    Once  more  I 
began  to  interview  the  natives  as  fast  as  I  could  catch  them,  Dyaks, 
Malays,  and  Chinese  as  well,  as  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
mias.     I  elicited  no  information  which  I  considered  valuable  until 
one  day  two  Dyaks  arrived  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Simujan 
Biyer  to  buy  rice  at  the  government  store-house.    They  informed 
me  that  they  saw  two  mias  as  they  came  dovm  the  river,  that 
they  often  saw  them  near  their  village  at  Padang  Lake,  and  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  if  I  would  go  up  there  and  hunt  for 
three  or  four  days  I  might  get  two  or  three  mias,  and  perhaps 
more.     ''  Two  or  three  I  **    I  held  my  breath  in  suspense  until  they 
brought  out  their  figures,  and  when  they  said  "  two  or  three "  I 
6ould  bave  hugged  them.    Had  they  said  I  would  find  them  in 
**  millions,  sir,  milHonsI"  they  would  have  blasted  all  my  hopes  for 
that  river.    But  the  Dyak  statement  had  a  ring  of  trutii  in  it,  and 
I  instantly  dedded  to  put  their  advice  to  the  test    I  felt  so  certain 
it  would  ''pan  out "  well  that  I  made  arrangements  to  start  up  the 
river  immediately,  and  prepared  for  a  prolonged  absence. 

23 
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Start  np  the  Simnjan. — ^Boat-roofs. — Amoog  the  Head-hunten. — ^A  Dyak  Long^ 
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— Padaog  Lake. — Cordial  Reception  at  a  Dyak  Honse. 

JuBT  twenty-four  hours  after  our  interview  with  the  Dyaks  from 
Padang  Lake  we  started  on  an  expedition  up  the  Simujan,  solely  on 
the  strength  of  the  information  given  us  by  two  semi-savages. 
"What  if  they  were  lying  to  me,  as  so  many  white,  black,  yellow, 
and  red  men  had  done  before,  and  sent  me  on  fool's  errands?  The 
stock  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  preservatives  I  carried  in  my 
boat  showed  that  I  fully  beUeved  every  word  told  me  by  those  sim- 
ple-minded children  of  the  jungle. 

Mr.  Eng  Quee  had  business  up  the  river,  and  accompanied  me 
in  his  own  boat^  with  two  stout  Malays,  Blou  and  Lamudin.  My 
boat  was  manned  by  a  quiet  and  obedient  little  Malay  named 
Dobah,  whom  I  had  engaged  by  the  month,  Peraia,  my  Portuguese 
half-caste.  Ah  Kee,  my  servant  and  best  man,  and  mysell  Both 
boats  were  amply  roofed  with  kadjang%  which  make  a  roof  at  once 
water*proof,  very  lights  easily  adjusted,  and  so  flexible  that,  when 
desired,  each  section  can  be  roUed  up  and  stowed  away  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat 

These  kadjangs  are  made  of  the  long,  blade-like  leaves  of  the 
nipa  palm,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  tile  roo£  The  leaves  are  each 
six  or  seven  feet  long  by  two  inches  wide.  They  are  sewn  together 
with  strips  of  rattan,  each  alternate  leaf  overlapping  its  neighbor 
on  either  side,  and  so  on  until  a  section  of  roof  is  formed  about  six 
and  a  half  feet  square.  This  section  is  then  made  to  bend  in  the 
middle  cross-wise,  at  a  sharp  angle,  so  that  it  can  be  folded  once 
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and  rolled  up,  or  partly  opened  and  made  to  stand  np,  ient-i^isey 
when  it  forms  the  very  beat  kind  of  roof  for  sach  a  olimate. 

We  started  up  early  in  the  afternoon  with  the  flood  tide,  and 
paddled  along  at  good  speed  very  comfortably.  For  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  miles  the  Dyaks  have  cleared  away  the  jungle  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  for  a  hundred  yards  back,  and  grow  their 
crops  of  "paddi  "  (rice)  there.  At  that  time  of  the  year  (August) 
the  clearings  were  all  overgrown  with  rank  grass  four  feet  high. 
About  eight  miles  above  Simujan  we  came  to  a  typical  village  of 
the  Sea  Dyaks,  and  halted  to  pay  it  a  visit  It  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  quite  near  the  stream,  and,  from  the  river,  one 
sees  only  the  end  of  a  house,  with  its  single  door  and  a  long,  gray, 
moss-patched  roof  running  far  back,  in  ragged  lines  of  perspective, 
toward  the  jungle.  The  lower  part  of  this  structure  is  almost  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  broad-leaved  banana-trees  which  grow 
closely  around  ii 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  bank  discloses,  not  a  collection  of 
houses,  but  one  immense  house,  one  hundred  and  ninefy  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  wide.  It  stands  on  a  small  forest  of  round  posts, 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  the  floor 
is  ten  feet  above  the  ground  At  eitiier  end  is  a  door,  to  which 
there  leads  up  a  small  tree-trunk,  cut  on  the  upper  side  into  notches, 
which  serve  as  steps.  Four  rows  of  posts,  the  two  outer  and  two 
middle  rows,  run  up  through  the  floor  to  the  roof,  and  the  rest  are 
cut  off  at  the  floor. 

'What  is  really  the  back  wall  of  this  long  village  house  leans 
outward  rapidly  as  it  rises  from  the  floor,  and  is  without  either 
door  or  window.  The  front  is  entirely  open  all  the  way  along, 
and  the  floor  extends  out  thirty  feet  farther  on  additional  posts, 
forming  a  convenient  open-air  platform  for  drying  rice  and  other 
jungle  produce.  The  gro\md  underneath  the  house — it  is  much 
more  like  a  house  than  a  village — ^is  damp,  wet,  littered  and  dirty, 
and  smeUs  feverish. 

We  climbed  the  notched  tree-trunk  at  the  end  of  the  house  and 
entered  A  delegation  of  mostly  naked  men,  women,  and  children 
met  us  at  the  door,  with  here  and  there  a  "  Tabet,  tuan ! "  (Good 
day,  sir  1)  in  friendly  greeting.  Directly  two  or  three  women 
appeared  with  dean  mats,  which  they  spread  upon  the  floor  so 
that  a  considerable  space  was  covered,  and  we  all  sat  down.  Mr. 
Eng  Quee  opened  a  conversation  with  the  old  men,  our  Malays 
talked  with  the  young  men,  and  the  women  and  children  flocked 
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round  to  hare  a  good  look  at  the  "orang-putei''  (white  man),  who 
repaid  their  inspection  in  f iiU,  principal  and  interest 

From  the  numerous  posts  which  ran  up  through  the  house  there 
hung  a  great  many  deer  antlers,  lower  jaws  of  wild  boar,  peiongs, 
back-baskets  (juahs),  fish-traps,  x>addles  and  spears.  Naked  chil- 
dren scudded  hither  and  thither  over  the  floor,  chasing  the  fowls, 
teasing  the  dogs  and  playing  with  the  little  gibbon,  all  of  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  population  of  the  TiUaga  As  we  en- 
tered, we  found  a  young  woman  with  a  five-foot  bamboo  pail  on 
her  shoulder  just  starting  to  the  river  for  water ;  one  man  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  making  a  fish-trap,  and  another  was  hewing  out 
a  new  door  with  his  "  biliong,"  or  adze-axe. 

We  were  seated  in  a  long  hall,  which  extended  without  any 
division  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  and  occupied  a  trifle  more 
than  half  the  entire  structure.  It  was  on  the  open  side  of  the 
house  and  faced  the  open-air  platform.  Along  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  likewise  extending  its  entire  length  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  was  a  row  of  sixteen  rooms,  each  about  twelve  feet  square, 
entered  by  a  single  door  from  the  middle  passage. 
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Plan  of  Dyak  Long-houM. 

All  the  timbers  of  the  house  were  lashed  together  with  rattans, 
not  a  nail  nor  even  a  wooden  pin  being  used  anywhere.  Nor  were 
any  of  the  timbers  mortised  together  at  any  point  The  Dyak  idea 
of  fastening  two  objects  together  is  to  lash  them  with  green  rattan ; 
civilized  man  believes  in  nailing,  pinning,  mortising,  or  fiustening 
with  screws. 

The  floor  was  of  narrow  strips  of  the  nibong  palm,  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  lashed  to  the  sleepers  about  an  inch  apart^  thus  giving 
a  floor  more  open  than  lattice-work.  The  wall  which  divided  the 
rooms  from  the  open  hall  was  of  wide  boards  hewn  out  with  the 
''biliong,"  placed  upright,  and  lashed  together  and  to  a  base-board 
vrith  rattana    Each  door  was  one  wide  board  with  a  projedang 
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point  at  the  bottom  for  it  to  torn  upon  in  lieu  of  a  hinge.  On  one 
of  the  doors  nearest  us  I  noticed  a  figure  of  a  crocodile  rudely 
carved  in  low  relief.  The  outline  was  yeiy  good  but  no  time  had 
been  spent  in  working  out  the  details. 

The  side  of  the  house  which  was  enclosed,  and  also  the  ends, 
were  made  up  of  wide  slabs  of  bark  lashed  to  the  framework.  The 
roof  mis  of  "  attap,"  or  large  square  sections  of  palm-leayes  sewn 
together  and  lashed  to  the  rafters  in  courses,  like  shingle& 

Each  room  in  a  Dyak  long-house  represents  a  family,  or  at 
least  a  married  couple,  and  a  village  is  taxed  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  '*  doora"  This,  then,  was  "a  village  of  sixteen  doora" 
The  young  immarried  men  and  boys  slept  over  the  hall  in  the  loft 
whidi  forms  a  part  of  every  such  habitation,  partly  for  storage  and 
partly  for  domiciliary  purposes 

Each  private  room  has  no  other  door  than  the  one  opening  from 
the  passage.  The  floor  is  generally  covered  with  mats.  In  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room  next  the  outer  wall  is  a  bed  of  earth  on  which  the 
family  fire  is  buili  At  this  comer  the  roof  is  so  constructed  that  a 
portion  of  i^  usually  two  or  three  rafters,  can  be  lifted  up  bodily 
for  about  two  feet  and  propped  up  to  admit  light  and  air,  and  also 
to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape  in  case  there  should  be  an  excess 
of  ii  There  are  no  tables  or  chairs — ^indeed  no  furniture  of  any 
kind. 

In  the  centre  of  the  long  hall  a  fire  was  burning  on  a  bed  of 
earth,  and  above  it  hung  a  bundle  of  about  twenty  human  heads, 
or  rather  skulls,  for  not  a  vestige  of  flesh  remained  on  any  of  them. 
Each  skull  was  bound  round  securely  with  rattan,  evidenUy  to  keep 
the  lower  jaw  in  place.  All  were  black  and  grimy  with  smoke  and 
soot^  and  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  bundle,  nearest  the  fire,  were 
quite  charred.  We  were  among  the  head-hunters,  and  those  were 
trophies  which  our  money  could  not  buy.  Thanks  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  James  Brooke,  those  heads  were  all  old  trophies,  no 
doubt  collected  prior  to  1841,. by  the  skinny  and  toothless  old  fel- 
lows who  now  totter  about  the  village,  and  pound  their  betel  in  a 
joint  of  bamboo  because  they  cannot  chew  it. 

According  to  all  accounts,  the  Dyaks  of  Southern  Borneo  are 
tame  subjects  in  comparison  with  the  dashing,  dare-devil  tribes  of 
the  nortL  A  man  may  travel  the  whole  length  of  the  Mahakkam 
or  the  Barito  and  visit  the  villages  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  vrith- 
out  being  able  to  set  eyes  on  more  than  one  skuH  Here  in  the 
Sadong  we  find  a  score  in  the  first  village  of  Sea  Dyaks  we  set  foot 
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IB,  and  we  afterward  aaw  a  beaatifal  collection  of  f oriy-two  akullA 
in  the  first  Tillage  of  Hill  Djaiks  we  Tiaited  on  the  upper  Sarawak. 

Ab  I  had  abundant  opportunity  later  on  to  study  the  Dyaks 
fhemaelyes,  I  will  not  attempt  here  a  description  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  village.  At  the  termination  of  our  call  two  of  the  women 
came  and  offered  me  half  a  dozen  fresh  ^gs,  which  I  accepted, 
and  gave  them  in  return  what  their  souls  longed  for — tobacco. 
As  we  returned  to  the  boat^  all  the  women  and  children  of  the 
house  trooped  along  after  us,  respectful  and  well-behayed  to  the 
last,  to  see  us  off— and  to  modestly  request  a  little  more  tobacco. . 
I  duly  stood  treat  all  round  with  leaves  from  the  bundlesi  had  laid 
in  store  for  this  purpose,  and  we  parted  on  good  terma 

Just  before  sunset  we  passed  the  last  Dyak  village  and  clearing, 
and  came  to  where  the  large  trees  and  dense  undergrowth  dothed 
the  banks  to  the  water's  edge  and  even  beyond.  Then  we  began 
to  see  monkeys  by  the  score,  and  as  evening  approached  their  num- 
bers seemed  to  increase  as  they  began  to  perch  in  the  branches  that 
overhung  the  river,  and  settle  themselves  for  the  night  Some- 
times as  many  as  five  or  six  would  be  seen  sociably  huddled  to- 
gether on  a  single  bough,  and  often  one  small  tree-top  contained 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  the  little  animals.  They  were  all  of  one 
species,  Maoacus  cynomolgus,  the  commonest  in  Borneo,  if  not  of 
the  neighboring  islands  as  well,  and  by  the  natives  it  is  called  the 
krah.  They  are  about  the  color  of  a  gray  squirrel,  and  three  times 
as  large.  I  think  I  never  elsewhere  saw  so  many  monkeys  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  I  counted  them  as  we  paddled  along  untQ  in  a 
few  minutes  I  ran  the  number  up  into  the  eighties,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  attempt  They  showed  not  the  slightest  fear  of  us, 
and  I  could  easily  have  killed  a  great  many.  As  it  was,  I  shot  two, 
which  was  all  I  cared  to  preserve  just  then. 

Just  as  darkness  set  in  we  came  to  a  large  band  of  proboscis 
monkeys  {Nasalia  lanxUtLs),  and,  although  we  could  only  distin- 
guish their  moving  forms  for  a  moment  now  and  then,  their  pecu- 
liar nasal  cry  told  us  what  they  were. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  sunset  the  last  gleam  of  twilight  faded 
out,  and  darkness  dosed  over  the  forest.  The  river  had  narrowed 
rapidly,  and  was  then  not  over  forty  yards  wide.  On  either  side  a 
waU  of  green  leaves  rose  from  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  the 
banks  were  quite  hidden  behind  the  leafy  screen. 

Just  here  we  were  treated  to  the  most  glorious  exhibition  of 
fire-flies  I  ever  beheld.    They  congregated  on  certain  trees  in  hun- 
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dredfi — ^if  not  even  thousands,  in  some  instances,  and  resting  quietly 
on  the  leaves  kept  up  an  incessant  and  rapid  scintillation,  each 
insect  flashing  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  times  per  minute.  For 
three  or  four  miles  we  passed  in  about  every  hundred  yards  a  tree- 
top  literally  filled  with  brilliant  flashes  of  white  light,  which,  in  the 
darkness,  shone  with  novel  and  beautiful  effect. 

It  gives  one  quite  a  feeling  of  awe  to  x>addle  along  a  narrow 
river  between  two  dark  walls  of  forest  in  thick  darkness.  At  such 
times  the  most  garrulous  boatmen  are  quiet,  the  traveller's  mind  is 
filled  with  romantic  thoughts,  and  the  only  sounds  which  break  the 
sombre  stillness  are  the  measured  dip  of  the  paddles,  the  swish  of 
the  eddies  they  make,  the  chirp  of  the  tree-frogs  and  the  occasional 
twitter  of  a  night-bird. 

Having  made  several  miles  after  sunset,  we  tied  up  to  some 
bushes,  ate  a  frugal  dinner,  and  lay  down  in  our  boats  to  sleep. 
The  mosquitoes  were  troublesome  to  the  men  who  had  no  netting, 
but  being  provided  with  adequate  protection  I  fared  better.  But 
my  boat  leaked  from  being  overloaded,  and  I  slept  in  water  the 
greater  part  of  the  night 

At  break  of  day  we  were  off  again,  and  soon  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Simujan.  A  few  miles  farther  on  we 
halted  at  a  small  bit  of  cleared  ground,  built  a  fire  over  the  water 
on  a  pole  platform  which  we  covered  with  mud,  and  cooked  break- 
fast Before  starting  again  we  cleared  the  deck  for  action  on  Mr. 
Eng  Quee's  boat,  and  made  ready  for  aggressive  warfare  on  the 
monkey  tribe.  The  kadjangs  were  rolled  up,  the  supports  taken 
down  and  stored  away  below.  This  ''  sampan  "  of  Eng  Quee's  was 
the  best  shooting-boat  I  ever  used,  and,  outside  of  Borneo,  I  shall 
never  see  its  like  again.  It  was  a  simple  dug-out,  about  fifteen  feet 
long  by  three  and  a  half  feet  broad  in  the  middle,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  just  deep  enough  to  be  steady.  Just  below  the  edge  it 
was  completely  decked  over  with  strips  of  nibong  palm,  and  on  this, 
amidships,  I  placed  my  ammunition-box  for  a  seat,  arranged  rifle 
and  double  gun,  cartridges  and  field-glass  within  easy  reach. 
Leaving  my  boat  to  follow  we  again  set  out. 

We  were  now  some  distance  above  tidal  influence,  and  the  river 
had  narrowed  to  twenty  yards,  but  it  was  still  vexy  deep  and  flowed 
swiftly.  The  water  was  much  cleaner  than  below,  and  was  indeed 
moderately  dear.  The  banks  on  both  sides  were  entirely  sub- 
merged for  an  unknown  distance  back  from  the  stream,  miles  per- 
hapss,  but  the  forest  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  trees.    The 
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mpa  palm  had  been  replaced  by  the  aorew  pine,  raaow  etam  of  the 
UUajB  (Pandanus  candelabrum\  which  formed  a  fringe  along  both 
aidea  of  the  river.  The j  grew  in  water  eight  to  ten  feet  deep  and 
yery  thicUy  together,  so  that  no  boat  could  reach  the  ahore  with- 
out a  great  effort  to  get  through  them.  The  stems  were  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  diameter  and  thickly  studded  with  abort  spines. 
Owing  to  the  depth  at  which  they  grew,  it  was  sometimes  possible 
to  push  them  aside  and  driTB  a  boat  through  them,  when  they  grew 
rather  thinly,  but  usually  it  was  neoessazy  to  cut  a  passage  in  order 
to  reach  the  shore.  I  mention  them  thus  particularly  because  they 
afterwards  caused  us  great  trouble. 

We  saw  no  probosds  monkeys  that  morning;  nor  any  other& 
The  men  had  to  work  hard  at  the  paddles  to  make  headway  against 
the  rapid  current  Early  in  the  day  we  passed  several  abandoned 
orang-utan  nests,  which  aroused  expectations  of  something  better, 
and  presently  we  passed  a  green  nest  From  that  moment  four 
pairs  of  eyes  sharply  scrutiniised  every  dark  object  or  moving  twig 
in  the  tree-tops  as  we  paddled  slowly  and  sHently  along.  Every 
doubtful  object  was  instantly  pointed  out  and  examined  by  the 
'*  tuan  "  with  the  field-glas& 

We  had  just  sighted  another  very  green  and  fresh-looking  nest 
when  there  was  an  excited  whisper  ot 

"  Mias,  tuan !  mias  1  mias  1 "  and  a  long  arm  in  front  of  me 
pointed  it  out 

''There  he  is,  sir  I  there  he  is  I"  (in  Malay,  of  course).  The  light 
sampan  fairly  flew  along  until  we  came  nearly  opposite  the  tree 
containing  our  intended  victim,  but  he  had  recognized  the  approach- 
ing danger  and  hidden  himself  in  a  thick  dump  of  leafy  branches. 
Presently  we  saw  a  big  hairy  arm  clasping  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  but  that  was  all  The  boat  was 
stopped  directly,  and  as  we  could  do  no  better  I  stood  up  and  sent 
a  bullet  through  the  arm  that  was  exposed,  to  stir  the  old  fellow  up. 
It  startled  him,  for  with  an  angry  growl,  he  unmediately  showed 
himself  and  started  to  climb  away.  As  soon  as  we  saw  his  body  I 
fired  again,  which  caused  him  to  stop  short  for  a  moment  Then 
the  two  Malays  put  forth  all  their  strength  and  drove  the  boat  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  thick  fringe  of  screw  pines.  They  stood 
very  thickly  together,  but  their  stems  yielded  a  good  deal,  and  by 
frantic  pulling,  pushing  aside,  and  chopping  we  forced  a  passage 
through  for  several  yard&  At  last  we  came  to  a  dead  stop ;  there 
was  not  a  speck  of  land  in  sight  but  the  boat  could  go  no  farthei; 
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We  were  near  the  large  trees  by  this  time,  so  two  of  the  Malays 
seized  their  parongs  and  did  down  into  the  water  while  I  quickly 
followed  with  my  rifle  and  a  pocket  full  of  cartridgea  Fortunate 
it  was  for  me  in  my  wading  affcer  orangs  that  my  rifle  was  a  breech- 
loader and  that  Maynard  cartridges  are  water-proof. 

We  went  quite  under  water,  at  firsts  but  after  swimming  a  few 
yards,  were  able  to  touch  botton^  We  waded  up  to  our  necks  in 
water  until  it  got  shallower,  the  Malays  pushing  ahead  as  fast  as 
possible  to  keep  the  mias  in  sight,  until  presently  they  stood  still, 
waist  deep  in  the  water,  and  pointed  upward.  I  soon  saw  the  mias, 
a  fine  large  one,  swinging  himself  slowly  from  one  tree  to  another, 
evidently  disabled.  I  immediately  fired  for  his  breast,  whereupon 
he  struggled  violently  for  a  moment,  then  made  off  in  frantic  haste, 
climbing  along  a  straight  horizontal  branch  by  th^  aid  of  his  hands 
alone,  swinging  along  as  a  gymnast  swings  underneath  a  tightrope. 
He  reached  fuUy  five  feet  at  eyery  stretcL 

Ftesently  he  stopped  short  and  let  go  with  one  hand,  which 
dropped  heavily  at  his  side  and  came  below  his  knee.  For  three 
minutes  he  hung  there  facing  us,  holding  by  one  hand  only.  How 
huge  and  hairy  he  looked,  outlined  against  the  sky  I  Presently  his 
hand  slipped,  his  hold  gave  way  entirely  and,  with  outstretched 
arms  and  legs,  he  came  crashing  heavily  down  through  the  branches 
andfellintothewaternear  us  with  a  tremendous  splash.  He  strug- 
gled up  and  turned  savagely  to  bay,  grais^ing  the  trunk  of  a  sapling 
to  hold  himself  erect  The  Malays  rushed  at  him  with  their  par- 
ongs, and  one  gave  him  a  fierce  slash  in  the  neck  while  I  was 
shouting  to  them  to  desist  They  were  as  yet  wholly  untrained, 
and  would  have  ruined  the  akin  in  a  moment  The  old  mias  flung 
his  long  arms  about,  gasped  and  struggled  violently,  then  quietly 
settled  down  in  the  water,  and  in  another  moment  was  dead.  Then 
vre  towed  him  along  back  to  the  boat,  lifted  him  in  with  consider- 
able difficulty  and  began  to  examine  our  prize. 

Truly,  he  was  a  prize.  His  back  veas  as  broad  and  his  chest  as 
deep  as  a  prize  fighter's,  while  his  huge  hands  and  feet  seemed 
made  with  but  one  end  in  view — ^to  grasp  and  hold  on.  His  arms 
were  remarkably  long  and  sinewy,  but  his  legs  were  disproportion- 
ately short  and  thick.  His  body  was  large  and  heavy,  vdth  a  chest 
both  broad  and  full ;  his  eyes  were  vOlanously  small  and  his  canine 
teeth  were  as  large  as  those  of  a  small  bear.  EUs  arms  and  legs 
were  covered  vdth  long,  coarse,  brick-red  hair,  which  grew  also  on 
his  abdomen  and  sides,  but  the  akin  which  covered  his  breast  hung 
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in  a  loose,  baggy  f olcL  The  face  was  bare  except  for  a  thin  growth 
of  hair  on  the  jaws  and  chin,  which,  in  pictures  of  the  oiang  utan 
is  nsuallj  magnified  to  a  luxuriant  beard  His  skin  was  of  a  shiny 
brownish-black  color,  darkest  on  the  face  and  throat 

We  transferred  the  body  of  our  dead  mias  to  the  other  boat  and 
proceeded  up  the  riyer  as  before.  Nests  were  now  quite  numerous 
in  the  trees  along  the  banks,  but  we  saw  none  eren  fifty  yards  back 
from  the  shore.  The  Dyaks  and  Malays  both  assert  that  theorangs 
are  subject  to  feyer,  and  resort  to  the  open  margins  of  riyers  and 
lakes  for  the  benefit  of  the  cooling  breezes  which  blow  there. 

The  nest  of  the  orang-utan  is  simply  a  lot  of  small  green  boughs 
and  twigs  broken  off  by  the  animal,  and  piled  loosely  in  the  fork  of 
a  tree,  or  the  top  of  a  sapling.  The  pile  is  usually  about  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  on  this  the  orang-utan  Hes  on  his  back,  and  sLeep& 

A  few  miles  from  the  scene  of  our  first  capture  we  came  to  a 
very  fresh  green  nest,  and  Eng  Quee  remarked : 

"  Now  there  must  be  a  mias  yery  near  that" 

The  next  moment  we  saw  the  movement  of  a  heavy  body  in  a 
tree  just  beyond,  and  he  added : 

"  There  he  is,  sir  1    There's  the  mias  1 " 

We  paddled  quickly  up  and  directly  saw  the  mias  climbing  rap- 
idly away.  I  fired  immediately,  and  the  next  moment  the  boat  was 
driven  with  full  force  into  the  screw  pines.  We  tugged  frantically 
at  the  stems  to  force  a  passage,  but  were  soon  brought  to  a  stand- 
still Holding  my  rifle  above  my  head,  I  slid  into  the  water,  and 
this  time  found  it  only  up  to  my  shoulders.  The  Malays  followed 
me  closely  in  our  wading-match,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  found 
the  mias  in  a  tree-top,  disabled,  as  I  had  expected.  This  time  my 
bullet  went  through  his  head,  whereupon  he  settled  back  quietly 
across  two  large  branches  which  grew  dose  together,  and  remained 
there,  dead,  with  forty  feet  of  bare  tree-trunk  between  him  and  us. 
I  offered  half  a  dollar  to  any  one  who  would  cUmb  up  and  throw 
the  mias  down,  which  offer  was  accepted  by  one  of  the  Malaya 
After  a  hard  struggle  up  the  smooth  trunk,  he  reached  the  animal 
and  sent  it  tumbling  into  the  water  below.  Two  mias  in  one  day 
was  far  better  luck  than  we  had  dared  hope  for. 

The  river  narrowed  rapidly  as  we  proceeded,  and  at  length  there 
remained  only  a  passage  between  the  screw  pineef,  which  formed  a 
barrier  thirty  yards  wide  on  either  side  between  us  and  the  shore. 
In  two  places  we  found  the  channel  choked  with  a  wide  drift  of 
dead  pine  stenus,  completely  bridging  the  river,  and  barring  our 
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prc^resB.    Witti  great  labor  we  cat  through  one  drift  and  cut  a 
passage  aroand  the  other  wide  enough  for  our  boats. 

Just  before  readbing  Little  Padang  Lake,  we  oame  to  a  spot 
where  about  tosty  acres  of  jangle  had  been  killed — ^bj  fire,  the  Ma- 
lays said,  although  I  hardly  see  how  it  oould  haye  been  burned. 
The  trees  stood  in  the  water  leafless,  dead,  and  bare,  saye  for  a 
green  epiphyte  here  and  there  on  their  branches.  Acres  of  dead 
screw  pines  reared  their  leafless  stems  aloft,  and  the  prospect  was 
dreary  enough.  Winding  in  and  out,  and  turning  a  great  many 
times,  we  came  to  Little  Padang  Lake,  and  found  it  a  perfect  jungle 
of  Fandanus.  Threading  our  way  through  that,  we  came  to  forest 
again,  and  a  little  farther  on  entered  Padang  Lake,  also  a  labyrinth 
of  screw  pinesL  As  we  were  crossing  a  bit  of  open  water,  one  of 
the  Malays  chanced  to  look  back  and  immediately  exclaimed,  in  an 
excited  whisper :  "  Mias,  tuan  1  mias !  mias  I " 

Sure  enough,  there  we  espied  a  mias  fast  asleep  in  a  little  tree 
dose  to  which  we  had  passed.  He  lay  on  lus  back  in  the  main  fork 
of  the  tree,  holding  on  by  the  large  Iknbs. 

We  paddled  up  yery  quietly  to  within  fifty  yards,  when  he  dis- 
ooyered  us  and  started  up  I  fired  at  him,  and,  as  the  boat  crashed 
into  the  pines,  took  another  shot.  The  pines  were  yery  thick,  and 
there  was  no  shore  anywhera  We  were  obliged  to  take  to  the 
water  or  lose  the  animal,  so  oyerboard  we  went,  and  kept  our  heads 
aboye  water  by  holding  to  the  spiny  stems  which  pricked  our  hands 
painfully.  After  a  wlule  we  touched  a  bottom  of  mud,  and  were 
able  to  wade,  though  the  water  was  up  to  our  necks.  It  was  slow 
work.  Our  feet  often  got  caught  in  yines,  and  roots,  and  some- 
times we  came  against  submerged  pine-stems  waist  high,  while  up 
to  our  chins  in  water.  Had  the  mias  not  haye  been  hit  hard,  he 
would  haye  escaped,  for,  in  spite  of  our  eagerness,  our  progress 
was  slow  and  painful  After  forty  yards  of  wading  we  came  up 
with  him,  and  found  him  badly  hurt,  and  yisibly  weakening.  Not 
wishing  to  prolong  his  sufferings,  I  sent  a  bullet  through  his  head, 
which  smashed  his  skull  all  to  pieces,  and  tumbled  him  like  a  log 
into  the  water.  Lamudin  took  him  in  tow,  and  we  toiled  back  to 
the  boat 

Three  orang-utans  in  one  day  I  The  men  hurrahed  loud  and 
long ;  and  I  beUeye  I  must  haye  indulged  in  a  little  shout  on  my 
own  account 

When  you  remember,  my  reader,  that  it  was  for  the  orang-utan 
that  I  had  made  an  expensiye  yisit  to  Borneo,  and  up  to  that  day 
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had  been  in  great  doabt  aa  to  its  whereabouta  and  abnndanoe^  yon. 
can  perhapa  f orgiye  a  little  honeat  •enthuaiaBni  over  the  reaults  of 
our  first  da/a  work. 

A  narrow  and  toctaoua  channel  led  for  aboat  a  mile  through  a 
wide  tract  of  pinea,  from  which  we  finally  emerged  on  the  open 
lake.  It  waa  a  ahallow  body  of  clear  wattt*,  about  five  milee  long 
by  two  milea  at  the  widest  part  The  whole  weetem  half  of  the  lake 
ia  filled  with  Pcmdanus^  which  alao  chokee  it  at  its  aonthem  ex- 
tremity. On  the  east  ttiey  are  happily  absent^  and  the  water  ia  open 
quite  up  to  the  edge  of  the  forest 

About  two  miles  from  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  up  the  westmi 
aide,  ia  a  conical  mountain*  called  Gunong  Popook,  about  nine 
hundred  feet  high,  the  end  of  a  chain  of  low  mountains  extending 
westward  from  the  lake. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  reached  the  open  waters  of  the 
lake  and  made  for  a  Dyak  house  at  the  foot  of  Gunong  Popook. 
We  landed  and  walked  fifty  yards  oyer  '"batangs"  (saplings), 
passed  some  huge  bowlders  of  reddish  porphyry  and  just  beyond 
them  came  to  a  small  Dyak  village,  or  long-house.  We  climbed 
the  ladder  and  were  greeted  very  cordially  by  a  pleasant-faced 
young  man,  named  Hakka,  hia  wife  Noonsong;  and  another  woman 
who  spread  dean  mats  for  us  to  sit  upon.  The  betel  box  was 
brought  out^  and  we  all  sat  down  for  a  chat  We  aaked  if  we  might 
be  allowed  to  stay  there  that  night  and  perhapa  a  little  longer.  Of 
course  we  could  stay  there  I  Why  not?  Any  stranger  was  wel- 
come to  stay ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  Dyak  refusing  shelter  to  a 
white  man  and  the  best  the  village  afforded?  They  would  be  glad 
if  we  would  honor  them  with  a  visit  two  months  long. 

Very  true ;  a  Dyak  was  never  known  to  refuse  hoq>itality  to 
a  friend,  and  aid  when  needed,  in  which  my  simple<-minded 
savage  without  any  religion  whatever  is  about  five  thousand  per 
cent  better  than  the  canting,  hypocritical  Hindoo,  who  would  pre- 
fer to  have  you  sleep  out  in  the  rain  rather  than  have  your  pres- 
ence desecrate  his  mud  sanctuary  or  even  his  verandah  The  Dyak 
is  the  man  for  me. 

We  were  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  open  hall  was  at  our 
disposal,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  had  taken  formal  possession. 
Our  three  dead  orangs  we  hung  high  up  in  the  trees  near  the  house 
to  get  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lean  and  hungry  dogs»  or 
rather  animated  dog-skeletons,  which  roamed  about  13ie  Dyaks 
were  really  glad  to  see  us,  for  to  them  our  visit  was  quite  an  ereat, 
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TIC  and  had  we  owned  the  house  we  could  scarcely  haTe  felt  more  at 

s  :  hom&    I  gaTe  the  men  and  women  tobacco-boxes  and  looking- 

glasses,  and  to  the  children  about  fifty  coppers  apiece,  all  of  which 
rh :  were  receiyed  with  childish  enthusiasm. 

After  a  long  confab  by  lantern  and  torch-light,  I  hung  my  ham- 
mock and  musquitero,  for  the  mosquitoes  were  quite  troublesome, 
and  Eng  Quee  rigged  up  his  curtain  in  a  comer  dose  by.  The 
other  members  of  our  party  sought  soft  places  on  the  floor,  and 
being  thoroughly  tired  witii  our  long  day's  work,  we  were  soon 
beyond  the  realms  of  thought  or  care. 


F^ 
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The  day  following  our  arrival  at  the  Popook  village  was  a  hosj 
one.  We  had  three  mias  to  dan  and  also  to  skeletonize,  for  all 
the  great  apes  (gorilla,  ohimpanzee,  and  orang-utan)  are  so  rare  and 
valuable  that  the  entire  skeleton  of  each  apecimen  is  carefully  dis- 
sected out,  and  makes  a  complete  specimen  by  itself,  quite  as  valu- 
able as  the  skin. 

Near  the  house  was  a  low  platform  of  poles  upon  which  ihe 
Dyaks  spread  their  paddy  to  dry,  and  being  vacant  at  that  time, 
we  converted  it  into  a  very  serviceable  work-table.  We  erected 
the  kadjangs  over  it  to  protect  us  from  both  sun  and  rain,  and, 
calling  all  the  members  of  our  party,  gathered  round  the  festive 
board  for  a  picnic  with  the  three  dead  mias.  After  each  specimen 
had  been  carefully  measured  and  one  sketch  made  we  sharpened 
the  knives  and  went  to  work. 

The  forenoon  was  very  hot  and  the  afternoon  very  rainy ;  but 
we  kept  dry  under  the  kadjangs  and  worked  steadily  on.  It  was  a 
great  bother  to  skin  the  fingers  without  mutilating  them.  Fore- 
seeing that  all  my  companions  would  very  probably  assist  on  simi- 
lar occasions  in  the  future,  I  took  pains  to  teach  tiiem  the  modus 
operandi^  and  was  pleased  to  find  how  intelligently  and  skilfully 
they  took  hold  of  the  work  in  hand.  It  was  well  that  I  did  so ;  for 
not  very  long  after  that  our  resources  were  taxed  to  the  utmost 

My  method  of  preserving  the  skins  and  skeletons  was  very  sim- 
ple, and  I  am  happy  to  say  proved  entirely  satisfaetoiy.    After  re- 
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moTiikg  and  carefully  deaiiing  the  skiiis,  we  first  ixeated  them  with 
a  liberal  application  of  arsenical  soap  dissolyed  in  a  little  water,  and 
then  rubbed  on  all  the  powdered  alum  that  would  stick  to  the  skin. 
A  pole  was  passed  through  the  arms,  and  the  skins  were  then  hung 
up  to  dry,  the  head  and  legs  being  distended  with  a  little  loose 
straw  or  dry  grass,  and  the  skin  of  the  body  slightly  distended  by 
short  sticks  placed  crosswise. 

In  the  hot»  moist,  bath-room  air  of  Borneo  a  skin  must  dry  im- 
mediately or  it  spoils.  If  it  is  hung  up  loosely,  or  in  folds  so  that 
the  air  cannot  reach  both  sides  of  the  entire  sur&ce,  the  hair  will 
drop  off  all  portions  that  do  not  dry  quickly.  I  have  Tentured  to 
state  the  aboye  facts  for  the  reason  ttiat  the  ignorance  of  them,  sim- 
ple as  they  are,  has  entaQed  the  loss  of  many  a  fine  skin  of  orang, 
chimpanzee,  and  gorilla. 

Qrang  skeletons,  like  all  others,  are  prepared,  in  a  rough  state, 
by  carefully  denuding  them  of  flesh  with  a  knife,  but  leading  the 
bones  of  the  yarious  members  attached  to  each  other  by  their  liga- 
ments, anointing  them  with  thin  arsenical  soap,  then  tying  each 
skeleton  in  a  compact  bundle  and  allowing  it  to  dry  in  the  shad& 

Being  fully  conyinced  that  our  best  plan  for  hunting  orangs  lay 
in  making  trips  up  and  down  the  Simujan  Biyer  we  decided  to  re- 
turn forthwith  to  Sadong,  hunting  on  Uie  way  down.  On  Uie  fol- 
lowing morning  we  loaded  our  boats  and  took  leaye  of  the  hospit- 
able Dyaka  They  were  loud  and  long  in  their  inyitations  to  us 
to  come  again  and  stop  a  long  time,  promising  to  do  all  they  could 
to  help  us  find  ftniTttnla.  Haying  comforted  them  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  would  soon  see  us  again,  we  embarked  and  set  off 

Soon  after  entering  the  riyer,  we  started  several  troops  of  pro- 
boscis monkeys,  but  being  just  then  in  quest  of  grander  game, 
we  let  them  go,  promising  to  call  and  pay  our  respects  a  little 
later.  A  little  farther  down  we  surprised  an  orang  in  the  act  of 
taking  a  drink.  He  had  climbed  down  within  reach  of  the  water 
and  htmg  at  the  foot  of  a  stout  sapling,  dipping  one  hand  into  the 
water,  then  holding  it  oyer  his  mouth  and  sucking  the  water  off  as 
it  dripped  from  the  knuckles  of  his  closed  fingers.  He  was  so 
busily  engaged  that  I  got  a  good  look  at  him  with  the  glass  before 
lie  saw  us.  He  was  near  the  open  water  and  I  easily  brought  him 
down  with  my  rifle,  after  which  we  paddled  our  boat  in  to  where 
he  fell  and  secured  him  without  eten  getting  out. 

Three  miles  farther  on  I  espied  a  baby  orang  up  in  a  tree-top, 
hanging  to  the  small  limbs  with  out-stretched  arms  and  legs,  look- 
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ing  like  a  big,  red  spider.  It  gaaed  down  at  us  in  stapid,  childiith 
wonder,  and  I  was  just  aiming  for  it,  when  Mr.  Eng  Qaee  oalled 
my  attention  to  the  mother  of  the  infant^  who  was  oonoealed  in  the 
top  of  the  same  tree.  Aa  soon  as  I  fired  at  her,  she  climbed  with 
all  haste  np  to  her  little  one,  which  quickfy  clasped  her  round  the 
body,  holding  on  by  grasping  her  hair,  and,  with  the  little  (me 
clinging  to  her,  the  mother  started  to  dimb  rapidly  away. 

Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  get  the  boat  in  amongst  the  trees 
without  much  trouble,  and  all  immediately  went  OTerboard.  We 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  a  third  orang,  a  young  nude  about  two 
years  old,  was  discovered  looking  down  from  a  nest  overhead,  which 
he  immediately  left  and  started  to  follow  the  old  mother.  As  he 
went  swinging  along  underneath  a  limb,  with  his  body  well  drawn 
up  I  gave  him  a  shot  which  dropped  him  instantly,  and  then  we 
turned  our  attention  to  the  female.  She  was  resting  on  a  couple 
of  branches,  badly  wounded,  with  her  baby  stOl  dinging  to  her 
body  in  great  fright.  Seeing  that  she  was  not  likely  to  die  for 
some  minutes  I  gave  her  another  shot  to  promptly  end  her  suffer- 
ing,  and  then  she  came  crashing  down  through  the  top  of  the  small 
trees  and  fell  into  the  water,  which  was  waist  deep. 

We  sprang  to  secure  the  baby,  but  it  was  under  water  fdUy  a 
minute  before  we  found  it,  quite  unaUe  to  swim  and  very  nearly 
drowned.  We  managed  to  resuscitate  it,  however,  then  the  other 
two  were  lifted  into  tihe  boat  and  we  drew  out  into  the  stream. 

As  soon  as  the  baby  recovered  the  use  of  all  its  faculties,  it 
seemed  possessed  of  a  little  devil  It  was  only  about  six  mcmths 
old  or  eight  at  the  most^  and  weighed  about  eleven  pounds,  but  it 
had  the  temper  of  a  tiger.  It  made  such  persistent  efforts  to  puU 
my  hands  up  to  its  mouth  in  order  to  bite  them  that  I  was  obliged 
to  tie  its  elbows  together  behind  its  back,  pinion  its  feet  also  and 
make  it  fast  by  a  cord  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  so  that  it  could  not 
reach  me  with  its  teeth.    This,  of  course,  increased  its  rage. 

It  was  restless  as  an  eel,  and  gave  me  endless  tro^able.  Once 
when  I  was  not  watching,  it  rolled  over  and  before  I  Wto  aware  of 
the  movement  seized  the  caU  of  my  leg  between  its  teeth  with  a 
perfectly  fiendish  expression  and  bit  me  very  severely.  But  for 
my  thick  woollen  stockings  and  cotton  hunting  trousers  under- 
neath, I  think  the  little  wretch  would  have  bitten  out  a  piece  of  my 
flesL  I  gave  him  a  sounding  slap  on  the  side  of  his  head«  which 
caused  him  to  let  me  go ;  but  for  many  days  after  I  carried  a  large 
black  and  blue  mark  in  memory  of  him. 
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Once  it  tumbled  OTerboard,  and  I  let  it  get  a  good  ducking  be- 
fore rescuing  it 

A  heavy  rain  came  on  during  the  afternoon  but  we  set  up  our 
kadjangs  and  kept  quite  dry.  As  soon  as  it  ceased,  we  took  to  our 
paddles  and  went  down  swiftly  with  the  current,  reaching  Simujan 
at  sunset,  wet,  tired,  and  himgry,  but  very  happy  in  the  possession 
of  seven  orangs  taken  in  two  days'  hunting. 

At  the  back  of  the  government  house,  there  was  a  vride  open 
space,  between  the  two  bath  rooms,  where  the  roof  projected  over 
the  hard  ground,  which  made  a  capital  open-air  dissecting-room. 

Mr.  Eng  Quee  placed  a  table  for  me  and  there  I  skinned 
orangs  and  received  deputations  of  natives  who  came  bringing 
specimens,  or  wanting  gunpowder.  The  ground  under  the  house 
was  hard,  dry  and  clean,  and  my  motley  crew  of  assistants  retired 
imder  the  floor  vdth  their  work.  Mr.  Eng  Quee  quite  enjoyed  the 
novelty  of  orang-skinning,  and  quickly  became  an  expert  hand  at 
the  businesa  Ah  Eee,  Perara  and  the  three  Malays,  worked  slowly 
and  required  constant  supervision,  but  they  learned  rapidly. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  our  return,  came  an  old  Ohina- 
man  to  whom  I  had  given  gunpowder  a  week  previous,  escorting 
two  other  Chinamen,  who  carried  on  a  pole  the  dead  body  of  a 
good-sized  orang,  which  he  had  shot  the  day  before.  I  received  it 
vrith  open  arms,  paid  for  it,  measured  it,  and  v^as  proceeding  to  re- 
move the  skin,  when  there  arose  a  loud  shout  from  those  around 
me,  and  the  next  moment,  three  naked  Dyaks  staggered  up,  also 
bearing  on  a  pole  another  dead  mias.  This  was  a  fine,  large  ^*  mias 
chappin,"  vrith  the  intensely  black  skin  and  the  remarkable  expand- 
ed cheeks,  or  dieek  callosities,  so  characteristic  of  Simia  WurmJbii. 
This  v^as  larger  than  any  of  the  specimens  I  had  taken  thus  far.  The 
Dyaks  said  they  were  out  the  night  before  trying  to  noose  a  deer, 
and  found  this  mias  swinging  himself  from  one  tree  to  another, 
when  a  branch  suddenly  broke  and  let  him  fall  to  the  ground. 
They  attacked  him  at  once  vrith  their  spears  and  MUed  him.  There 
were  fifteen  spear  wounds  in  his  chest,  but  I  sewed  them  up  care- 
fully and  entered  the  old  fellow  as  No.  8.  The  men  facetiously  re- 
marked that  we  had  about  enough  mias  to  last  through  the  remain- 
der of  that  day. 

About  noon  there  arose  another  and  louder  shout  from  the  men 

under  the  house,  which  increased  to  a  perfect  yell  as  a  party  of 

Malays  came  around  the  comer  with  another  mias,  the  largest  of 

all,  oZive,  swinging  underneath  a  pole  which  had  been  passed  be- 
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tween  his  hands  and  feet  after  they  were  tied  together.  Thia  was  a 
very  old  male,  "  mias  rombi  "  {Simia  satyrus),  without  the  expanded 
cheekflb  He  was  much  emaciated,  and  the  Malajs  said  he  had  jun- 
gle f erer,  which  really  seemed  to  be  the  casa  The  Malays  shot 
him  in  the  ankle,  and,  being  too  weak  to  dimb  fast,  he  f eU  an  easy 
prey  and  was  taken  alive. 

Had  he  been  unhurt  I  would  gladly  have  kept  him  alive,  but  I 
am  averse  to  prolonging  the  suifferings  of  hopelessly  wounded  ani- 
mals under  any  pretext^  or  keeping  any  animal  in  painful  and  bar- 
barous oaptiviiy.  So  I  quickly  thrust  the  point  of  my  knife  into 
the  occiput  of  the  half-dead  animal,  pierced  his  medulla  oblongata^ 
and,  wiUi  a  hoarse  growl,  he  instantly  expired.  This  Gfpedmen 
measured  four  feet  four  inches  in  height  from  head  to  heel,  and 
eight  feet  between  the  tips  of  his  fingers  with  the  arms  extended. 

Two  hours  later,  the  little  baby  orang  relieved  me  of  all  anxiety 
on  its  account  by  dying.  Blou  dryly  remarked  that  it  had  found 
dying  was  getting  fashionable  with  the  mias  and  it  wanted  to  go 
with  the  rest  This  made  seven  dead  orangs^  big  and  little,  to  skin 
and  skeletonize  in  one  day  1  I  had  adult  specimens  of  both  species, 
male  and  female,  and  two  young  ones ;  and,  by  a  happy  coincidence, 
the  CShinese,  Dyaks  and  MedayB  had  almost  made  a  dead  heat  in  the 
race  after  specimen& 

There  are  many  good  people  who  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  a  naturalist  ''can  bear  to  skin  and  cut  up  dead  animals,"  no 
matter  how  rare  and  interesting  they  are.  Many  wonder  how  he 
can  have  "  an  appetite  to  eat^"  and  cry  out  in  holy  horror  at  sight 
of  the  raw  flesh  under  his  knife.  Well,  tastes  differ,  that's  alL  As 
for  mysel(  I  would  not  have  exchanged  the  pleasures  of  that  day, 
when  we  had  those  seven  orangs  to  dissect,  for  a  box  at  the  opera 
the  whole  season  through. 

It  is  a  pity  that  men  who  '*  don't  see  how  you  can  do  it "  could 
not  have  been  there  on  that  memorable  occasion.  When  we  finished, 
there  was  a  small  mountain  of  orang  flesh,  a  long  row  of  ghastly, 
grinning  skeletons,  and  big,  red-haired  skins  enough  to  have  car- 
peted a  good-sized  room.  I  forgot  to  eat^  and  did  not  think  of 
sleeping  till  after  midnight  It  was  the  most  valuable  day's  work  I 
ever  did,  for  the  Gfpecimens  we  preserved  were  worth,  unmounted, 
not  less  than  eight  hundred  dollars. 

It  was  fortunate  that  we  had  such  exceUent  facilities  for  drying 
skins  as  the  open  space  at  the  back  of  the  house  afforded.  I  ap- 
plied tlie  preservatives  myself  to  every  skin  and  skeleton,  and 
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watched  them  daily  to  see  that  they  cured  properly.  The  neceedty 
for  this  constant  care  of  them  kept  me  at  Simujan  several  days, 
during  which  time  the  natives  himted  diligently,  and  brought  me 
many  fine  specimens  both  dead  and  alive.  This  is  the  list  of  one 
day's  gatherings,  exclusive  of  insects : 

2  Spinj  turtles  {Oeoemyda  gpmoM), 

1  Box  turtle  {Emys  Thurgii). 

1  Hombill  head  {Buearoi  rhinoceros). 

1  Orang-utan  skull  {Simia  WumUrii), 

8  Java  deer,  alive  {Tragulus). 

8  Thread  fish  (JMynemm), 

4  Long-armed  prawns  {PoBneus). 

1  Python,  seven  feet  long. 

1  Gibbon,  ''  wah-wah/'  alive  (E^lobaUs  eonedhr). 

A  few  days  after  our  great  orang-utan  day,  a  Dyak  brought  in 
another  specimen,  which  in  some  respects  was  a  remarkable  one. 
It  was  a  male  mias  chappin,  with  cheek  callosities  ten  inches  across, 
and  it  was  evidently  a  dwarf,  though  of  adult  age.  Its  height  was 
only  three  feet  ten  and  one-fourth  inches,  and  extent  of  arms  six 
feet  nine  inche&  The  hair  on  his  arms  and  legs  was  extremely 
long,  that  on  his  shoulders  measuring  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  which  was  the  longest  I  have  ever  seen  in  an  orang. 

He  bore  the  scars  of  many  a  hard-fought  battl&  A  piece  had 
been  bitten  out  of  his  upper  lip,  and  the  lower  lip  also  had  been 
bitten  through ;  both  middle  fingers  were  ofT  at  the  second  joint, 
leaving  mere  stumps ;  the  third  right  toe  had  disappeared  from  the 
same  cause ;  the  fourth  left  toe  and  both  the  great  toes  had  been 
bitten  off  at  the  end ;  one  finger  was  quite  stiff  and  misshapen  from 
a  bite,  and,  to  crown  all,  he  was  actually  hump-backed,  caused,  as 
I  found  on  dissecting,  by  some  violent  injury,  possibly  a  falL  He 
had  evidently  been  a  regular  prize-fighter  in  his  day,  a  first-class 
desperado.  One  of  his  canine  teeth  had  entirely  disappeared,  shat- 
tered in  some  bloody  fracas,  perhaps.  I  warrant  his  enemies  had 
good  cause  to  remember  him,  for  he  was  in  prime  fighting  condition. 
But,  alasl  for  him,  his  fighting  days  are  over,  and  he  now  peacefully 
sits  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  quietly  eating  a  wax  durian. 

On  the  last  day  of  August  we  made  ready  for  another  trip  up 
the  Simujan  to  Padang  Lake.  The  boats  were  ready  at  two  o'dock, 
but  the  tide  was  still  at  the  ebb,  a  strong  current  was  setting  down 
the  river,  and  we  waited  for  the  flow.     Moreover,  a  great  bore  was 
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expected  to  oome  np  the  riTer  when  the  tide  tomedy  and  we  were 
anzione  to  see  it  Two  miles  down  the  Sadong  we  saw  a  ragged 
brown  fringe,  marhing  across  the  faroad  river,  and  rapidly  com- 
ing nearer.  Aa  it  swung,  like  a  long  arm,  around  the  point  a 
mile  below,  we  plainly  heard  it  roaring  like  a  distant  waterf  alL  On 
it  came,  like  a  tidal  wave,  a  great  wall  of  surf,  roUing  and  curling 
over  at  the  top,  backed  by  a  rushing  plain  of  water  nine  feet  thick. 
It  seemed  like  a  thing  of  life  and  purpose,  powerful,  irresistible. 
I  watched  it  every  moment  with  the  glass  until  it  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Bimujan,  where  our  boats  lay.  There  were  no  boats  on 
the  Sadong,  except  two  little  sampans,  manned  by  daring  Malays, 
both  of  which  were  upset  by  the  bore,  but  the  occupants  dung  to 
their  boats,  and  presently  got  ashore. 

The  height  of  the  bore,  as  nearly  as  I  could  determine,  was  between 
nine  and  ten  feet^  and  it  traveUed  upward  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  At  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  sound  it  made 
was  like  the  roar  of  surf  on  a  stormy  beach.  As  the  advancing 
wave  struck  the  sharp  point  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers^  with  a  truly  surf-like  roar  and  thunder,  a  great  volume  of 
water  came  sweeping  up  the  Simujan,  filling  the  little  ditches  and 
catching  up  the  boats  that  lay  stranded  high  and  dry  on  the  muddy 
bank&  In  less  than  half  a  minute  the  little  river  rose  eight  feet, 
while,  in  the  Sadong,  we  saw  the  great  brown  billows  rolling  past 
the  mouth  of  our  snug  harbor,  and  chasing  each  other  up  the  river 
in  pursuit  of  the  advancing  torrent  Our  light  sampanB  swung 
round  with  the  rushing  current,  the  word  was  given,  and  we  sped 
swiftly  up  the  river  with  the  advancing  tide. 

A  short  distance  up  we  met  a  sampan  containing  two  Dyaks 
who  were  bringing  me  two  more  mias,  one  dead  and  one  alive. 
The  latter  was  a  two-year-old  youngster,  tied  to  a  stout  stick,  vrith 
its  hands  above  its  head  and  its  feet  drawn  well  down  and  pinioned 
also. 

It  bit  viciously  at  everything,  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
seize  any  one  who  came  near  it.  I  would  as  soon  have  trusted  a 
finger  in  a  steel-trap  as  between  those  vicious  jaws. 

At  last,  despairing  of  getting  a  chance  at  any  of  us,  the  raging 
little  wretch  seized  one  of  the  fingers  of  its  dead  companion  and  bit 
it  to  the  bone. 

Both  orangs  were  found  on  a  tree  near  the  Dyaks'  village,  and, 
having  no  fire-arms,  they  promptly  chopped  down  the  tree.  The 
old  one  was  killed  with  spears  and  parongs,  and  so  badly  cut  to 
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pieces  that  its  sikin  was  almost  warthle8&  But  I  sent  them  on  to 
SimTijazi,  where  I  had  left  Perara  to  reoeiye  and  take  care  of  what- 
eTer  specimens  might  arrive  in  my  absence. 

The  Djaks  said  that  when  the  tree  fell,  a  limb  struck  one  of 
their  companions  and  dislocated  his  hip,  and  they  begged  us  to  stop 
at  the  TiQage  and  give  him  "  obat  '*  (medicine).  An  hour  later  we 
came  to  the  vOlage  where  our  enterprising  Dyaks  lived,  and,  taking 
Hxy  box  of  medicines,  I  went  ashore  to  see  what  I  could  do. 

The  house  was  of  good  size,  containing  about  fifteen  doors,  and 
we  were  conducted  to  a  room  at  the  farther  end  where  the  injured 
man  lay.  He  was  not  half  so  badly  ofT  as  had  been  reported — a 
native  rarely  is  for  that  matter.  He  lay  on  the  floor  with  his  in- 
jured leg  lying  in  a  swing,  bared  to  the  hip,  and  smeared  all  over 
with  turmeric,  which  gave  the  limb  an  appearance  of  ghastly  morti- 
fication. 

I  soon  found  that  the  hip  had  not  been  dislocated,  and  that  the 
injury  was  only  a  very  painful  bruise.  I  bathed  the  limb  with  ar- 
nica and  botmd  on  a  doth  saturated  with  the  same,  not  so  much 
for  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  injured  limb  as  upon  the 
nund  of  the  sufferer. 

Of  course  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  crowded  into  the  room 
and  around  the  door  to  see  what  was  going  on — and  such  a  crowd  I 
Some  had  that  repulsive  skin  disease  called  ichthyosis,  which  causes 
the  epidermis  to  crack  and  loosen  somewhat^  and  roll  up  in  thou- 
sands of  minute  rolk,  giving  the  otherwise  dark  brown  body  a  gray- 
ish appearance,  Others  had  large  ulcerous  sores  on  their  arms  and 
legs,  which  had  been  smeared  over  with  turmeric  and  betel  juice. 
Some  had  sore  eyes,  others  had  tetter  and  ringworm,  and  I  think 
that  of  all  the  women  who  surrounded  us  in  that  room,  about  four 
out  of  every  five  were  afflicted  with  visible  ailment&  It  was  the 
most  unwholesome  and  afflicted  crowd  of  Dyaks  I  ever  saw,  very 
different  indeed  from  nearly  aU  those  I  had  seen  elsewhere  and  saw 
subsequently. 

Those  who  were  not  afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases  were  mostly 
old  women  and  men,  toothless  and  gray,  with  the  skin  hanging  on 
their  bare  bodies  in  countless  folds  and  wrinkles.  Add  to  the 
above,  tangled  masses  of  jet-Mack  hair,  general  nakedness,  plenty  of 
dirt^  a  little  colored  rattan  and  plenty  of  brass  wire  ornaments,  and 
you  have  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounded u&  The  house  stood  rather  low  on  its  posts,  and  the 
ground  underneath  was  in  a  terribly  filthy  state,  which,  in  a  great 
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iiieasiire»  aooonnted  for  the  ill-liMlth  of  the  oocopaaiB.  My  onl j 
wonder  ts  that  thej  did  not  die  oiF  altogether  in  a  siiigle  year.  In 
thia  Tillage,  be  it  remembered*  we  eaw  the  Dyak  at  hia  worst,  and 
we  gladly  left  it  behind. 

Joat  before  daik  we  peneerl  the  last  Dyak  Tillage  and  kept  on 
paddling  for  some  time  longer,  nntQ  high  water,  in  hd,  when  we 
tied  up  to  the  boahea  for  oar  erening  meal,  and,  in  ^te  of  moa* 
quitoea,  slept  eoondly  in  the  boata  untQ  morning. 

Aboat  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  we  killed  another  good-sused 
orang,  and  at  noon  ooconed  the  grand  episode  of  oar  experience 
in  Borneo,  the  death  of  the  ''Bajah,**  the  largest  orang  of  alL 

We  had  jost  met  a  Malay  sampan  coming  down  the  riyer,  and, 
in  answer  to  oar  inqairies,  the  occapants  said  they  had  seen  no 
miaa  Half  a  mile  higher  up  we  heard  a  deep  gattaral  growl  or 
roar,  coming  from  the  jangle  back  from  the  river,  we  thought, 
which  put  US  on  the  alert  Pteeently  BLon,  who  was  steering  my 
boat^  whispered,  "  Miaa  1  miaa,  taan  I "  and  straggled  fraaticaUy 
to  stop  the  boat  The  peddlers  backed  water  directly,  although 
we  saw  nothing  until  the  boat  had  backed  several  yarda.  TbBn  we 
espied  the  knee  of  a  large  orang,  who  was  lying  on  a  branch  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  water  and  only  twenty  yards  from  u&  His 
body  was  entirely  hidden  by  the  green  foliage,  so  I  stood  up  in  the 
boat  and  fired  at  his  leg  to  rouse  him. 

"  The  Tark  awoke."  He  started  up  instantly,  growling  hoarsely 
with  pain  and  anger,  and  started  to  swing  away.  His  reach  was 
surprising  in  its  length.  Fortanately  the  water  waa  deep,  there 
were  no  screw  pines  to  hinder  our  progress,  and  in  a  moment  oar 
sampan  was  direcQy  under  the  old  fellow,  who  then  climbed  high 
to  escape  ua  It  was  a  huge  miaa  chappin,  long-haired,  big  and 
burly.  He  growled  savagely  at  ua,  and  one  of  my  men  kept  saying 
in  liurge  capitals, 

"  Ohappin  I  CHAFFZN I  KiAS  CHAFFEN I  FiBB^  Sir  I  fire  I  fire  I — ^That's 
mias  chappin,  big,  kg  1 1 1" 

The  men  were  all  greatly  exdted,  but  I  knew  that  the  old  fel- 
low was  ours  and  waited  for  a  good  shot  In  a  taioment  the  oppor- 
tonity  came,  and  I  fired  twice  in  quick  succession  at  the  orang's 
breast  He  stopped  short,  hung  for  a  moment  by  his  hands,  then 
hia  hold  gave  way  and  he  came  tearing  down,  snipping  off  a  large 
dead  branch  as  he  fell,  and  landed  broadside  in  the  water,  which 
went  flying  all  over  ua  He  fell  within  ten  feet  of  our  boat,  and 
we  secured  him  without  getting  out 
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Am  we  seized  the  arms  and  pulled  the  massiye  head  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  monster  gave  a  great  gasp,  and  looked  re- 
proachfully at  us  out  of  his  half-dosed  eyes.  I  can  never  forget 
the  strange  and  even  awful  sensation  with  which  I  regarded  the 
face  of  the  dying  animal  There  was  nothing  in  it  in  the  least 
i^liggestiye  of  anything  human,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  had  shot  some 
grim  and  terrible  gnome  or  river-god,  a  satyr  indeed  I 

''Ahdo !  Ahdo  I "  exclaimed  Lamudin  in  Malay,  '*the  Bajah  of 
all  the  mias  I " 

We  were  all  filled  with  wonder  at  the  huge  beast  before  us. 
He  was  a  perfect  giant  in  size,  larger  than  any  the  natives  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  the  largest  ever  shot  by  a  naturalist  His  head, 
body,  and  limbs  were  simply  immense,  and  his  weight  could  not 
have  been  much,  if  any,  less  than  one  hundred  and  nineiy  pounds. 

To  give  an  idea  of  his  size  and  proportions,  I  append  his  meagh 
urements,  together  vrith  those  taken  of  a  man  of  average  weight 
and  stature. 


Height,  head  to  heel 

Spread  of  arms,  between  finger-tips  . . . 
Iiength  of  arm,  armpit  to  finger-tips . . . 

Length  of  hand 

Iiength  of  foot 

Breadth  of  face 

Iiength  of  face 

Cinmmferenoe  of  head,  behind  ears. . . 

Ciroumferenoe  of  neck 

Circumference  of  chest 

Circumference  of  waist 

Circumference  of  arm 

Circumference  of  forearm 

Circumference  of  thigh 

Circumference  of  calf 

Weight  (estimated) 


TheOimng. 

Medinm-dMd  Kan. 

(Male.) 

(Anglo-Sazon.) 

Veet        liudi«0. 

Fast.        Inches. 

4             5i 

5             8 

7          10* 

5            7i 

8            3 

2            5 

10* 

7i 

m 

10 

13 

6i 

Hi 

8i 

2           7i 

1          lOi 

2           8* 

1           8 

8           6i 

8           2i 

4           2 

2         lOi 

m 

lU 

1           2 

lot 

1           7 

1           9 

lU 

1            2i 

185  pounds. 

160  pounds. 

In  another  chapter  will  be  found  a  somewhat  extended  descrip- 
tion of  both  species  of  the  orang,  and  therefore  I  will  not  o£fer  here 
any  information  concerning  the  external  characteristics  of  the  ani- 
mal referred  to  above.  He  has  since  found  a  place,  vrith  several  of 
his  nearest  relatives^  in  a  huge  glass  case  in  the  National  Musemn 
at  Washington,  where  he  is  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  ''Fight  in  the 
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Tree-Top&''    In  oar  ilfautration  of  that  group,  tinder  the  above 
title,  the  figure  on  the  left  Ib  that  of  the  "Bajah." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  arriyed  at  the  Popook  Tillage,  where 
we  stopped  on  our  previous  trip,  and  took  up  quarters  aa  before. 
We  remained  one  day  to  prepare  our  spedmensy  and  one  more  in 
order  to  visit  alaige  Dyak  village,  two  miles  above  the  north  end  of 
the  lake,  and  on  the  day  foUovring  returned  again  to  Simujan.     On 
the  vray  down  we  took  four  mias,  two  old  females  and  two  young* 
males,  and  overtook  my  old  Chinese  orang  hunter  in  a  sampan 
with  two  Dyaks  and  two  dead  mias,  the  latter  for  me,  of  course. 
One  of  the  miaa  was  a  veiy  large  and  fine  one,  although  rather 
sparely  built^  and  my  mind  was  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  Bajah  in  height    "When  we  reached  Si- 
mujan  I  measured  him  forthwith,  and  my  worst  fears  were  realized. 
The  animal  was  actually  half  an  inch  taller  than  the  Bajah,  and  his 
height  was  therefore  4  feet  6  inches. 

This  was  indeed  a  sad  blow  to  us  all,  and  cast  quite  a  gloom 
over  our  spirit&  Up  to  that  moment  the  Bajah  had  been  the  tallest 
orang  that  ever  feU  into  the  hands  of  a  naturalist^  and  I  would  fain 
have  had  him  remain  so.  The  old  Chinaman  had  used  me  rerj 
badly,  and  I  was  shocked  to  observe  that  he  did  not  feel  the  slight- 
est contrition. 

But^  after  all,  the  specimen  I  shot  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  other,  and  surpassed  it  in  every  thing  except  height  and  length 
of  arm.  The  Bajah  outmeasured  him  in  eveiy  other  respect,  had  a 
broader  face,  longer  and  thicker  hair,  and  a  far  more  massive  build 
generally.  But  for  that  disgusting  half  inch  my  specimen  would 
have  been  entirely  satiafactoiy. 

During  my  absence  Perara  had  received  three  other  orange 
which  made  twenty-one  in  all.  I  had  scarcely  paid  the  old  celea- 
tial  for  his  specimens  when  a  party  of  Dyaks  arrived  with  two  live 
ones.  I  recognized  the  larger  as  the  one  we  met  on  our  way  up^ 
and  he  was,  if  possible,  more  savage  than  ever.  Even  when  I  cut 
his  bonds  he  tried  hard  to  bite  me,  and  when  he  was  free,  vrith  the 
exception  of  a  cord  round  his  neck,  the  company  veiy  promptly  and 
respectfully  made  vniy  for  him.  I  tied  him  by  a  long  line  in  the 
unused  bath-room,  and  he  dimbed  up  to  the  rafters,  where  he 
hung,  sullenly  refusing  food,  and  even  knocking  the  bananas  out 
of  my  hand  when  I  offered  them. 

The  other  live  orang  was  a  little  fellow,  a  baby  about  six 
months  old,  of  very  different  disposition  from  the  other  twa    He 
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was  qtdte  peaceable,  libt  even  once  attempting  to  bite,  but  whined 

softlj  when  I  approached  him,  and  rolled  up  his  big  brown  eyes 

^^''  appeidingly.    His  petition  was  not  to  be  refused.    I  cut  the  bark 

-  -  that  bound  his  hands  and  feet,  and  placed  a  pile  of  soft  straw  in  the 

^ '  verandah  for  him,  into  the  middle  of  which  he  immediately  crawled 

and  curled  himself  up.    Thus  began  a  great  friendship  between 

ape  and  man. 

As  a  pet,  the  larger  orang  was  not  exactiy  a  success.  Day  and 
night  he  dung  to  the  rafters  of  the  bath-room,  as  high  up  as  he  could 
get,  sullenly  refusing  all  food  and  repelling  my  most  friendly  ad- 
Tancea  In  the  middle  of  the  second  night  after  I  got  him  we  were 
awakened  by  hearing  something  strike  with  a  terrific  "bang"  on 
the  bath-room  floor,  and,  on  going  in,  we  found  him  lying  where  he 
had  fallen,  stone  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

OOLLSCTIKO  ABOUKD  SIMUJAK. 

NatlTo  Hnnten.— Two  OnmgB  Killed  at  Simujan. — Neat-nuking  bj  an  Orasg. 
— A  Harrest  of  Mammals. — A  Deputation  of  Djaks  from  the  Sibajan.— 
An  Inviting  Inritation. — ^The  Biae  and  Progroae  of  the  Babj  Orang. — ^An 
Intereitlng  Pet — Humanlike  Habits  and  Emotions. — A  Tab«-IUiiDf 
Pionio. — Third  Joumejr  up  the  Simujan.— Snake  Oarrj, — ^A  Vojage  in 
the  Dark. 

I GAVB  gunpowder  {'*  obat/'  or  gan-medicine !)  quite  liberaDj  to  all 

the  natiTes  who  requested  it^  Djaks,  Malays,  and  Chinese,  and  in 
eyeiy  possible  way  encouraged  them  to  hunt  animals  for  ma    I 

found  them  yeiy  diligent  and  businesslike,  and  not  in  the  least 

tricky  or  dishonest,  as  were  the  natives  of  India  and  Ceylon,  whom 

I  had  occasion  to  employ  in  the  same  way.    It  was  a  great  pleasure 

to  deal  with  the  Simujan  people,  for  they  were  so  frank  and  bcmest 

Only  one  of  my  hunters  was  eyer  guilly  of  a  breach  of  trust, 
and  that  was  a  young  Chinaman  of  our  village,  who  shot  a  wild 
boar  in  the  jungle,  a  mile  from  the  kampong,  and  cut  it  up  without 
giving  me  a  chance  to  skin  it  Getting  word  of  it  I  went  over,  con- 
fiscated the  head,  and  read  the  young  celestial  a  lecture  that  he  re- 
membered afterward  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

After  getting  back  from  my  second  trip  up  the  Simujan  I  de- 
termined to  remain  some  weeks  at  the  village,  and,  with  tixe  aid  of 
my  native  hunters^  give  that  locality  a  thorough  overhauling. 

Early  one  fine  morning  we  heard  the  report  of  firearms  comiag 
from  the  jungle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadong,  not  more  than  a 
mile  below  the  village.  It  continued  for  about  an  hour,  doling 
which  time  about  twenty-five  shots  were  fired,  when  it  ceased,  and 
a  Malay  came  with  a  sampan  after  me.  I  got  my  rifle  and  retomed 
with  him,  and,  on  wading  three  hundred  yards  into  the  forest,  we 
found  a  large  party  of  Dyaks  and  Malays  with  a  dead  mias  on  the 
groimd  and  a  live  one  **  treed  "  in  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree.    Thej 
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vmable  to  hit  it  with  their  weapons,  and  no  wonder.    Thej 

inrere    all  old  flint-look  mtusketa,  and  while  the  Malays  aeipired  to 

leaden  bullets,  the  poor  Djaks  used  chunks  of  iron,  made  by  cut- 

tingf  round  iron  rods  or  bolts  into  pieces  an  inch  long.    I  now 

understood  why  the  Dyaks  had  nerer  asked  me  for  percussion  caps. 

I  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  the  orang  build  a  large  nest  for 

hixnsell    He  took  up  a  position  in  a  fork  which  was  well  screened 

by  the  foliage,  and  began  to  break  off  small  branches  and  pile  them 

loosely  in  the  crotch.    There  was  no  attempt  at  wearing,  nor  eyen 

reg^ulariiy  in  anything.    He  reached  out  his  long,  hairy  arm,  snapped 

off  the  leafy  branches  with  a  practised  hand,  and  laid  them  down 

with  the  broken  ends  sticking  out.    He  presently  got  on  the  pile 

with  his  feet,  and  standing  there  to  weight  it  down  he  turned 

slowly,  breaking  branches  all  the  while,  and  laying  them  across  the 

pile  in  front  of  him,  until  he  had  built  quite  a  large  nest    When 

he  had  finished,  he  laid  down  uponit^  and  was  so  effectually  screened 

irom  MB  that  I  could  not  dislodge  him,  and  after  two  or  three  shots 

I  told  the  natiyes  they  would  have  to  cut  the  tree. 

Three  or  four  Dyaks  were  provided  with  biliongs^  and  after 
hastily  lashing  together  a  few  poles,  to  serve  as  a  platform  to  enable 
them  to  get  at  iSt»  trunk  above  the  i^ur  roots,  they  mounted  it  and 
began  chopping. 

The  rapidity  with  which  those  insignificant  little  axes  ate  into 
the  tree  was  wonderful    In  an  incredibly  short  time— less  than 
half  an  hour — ^the  tree  feU,  the  orang  revealed  himself  and  was 
promptly  killed.    After  we  got  home  I  devoted  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  sketching  the  larger  of  the  two  ozangs,  a  fine  miss  chappin, 
in  different  positions.    With  considerable  difficulty  we  hauled  him 
into  the  top  of  a  tree  that  stood  near  the  house,  put  him  in  a  life- 
like attitude,  with  his  hands  and  feet  grasping  the  branches  and 
lashed  him  there,  affcer  which  I  made  a  careful  sketch  of  him  from 
the  ground. 

My  native  hunters  brought  me  many  fine  specimens  of  mammals, 
a  lew  large  birds,  many  reptiles  and  a  few  fishes.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  my  collectors  was  a  fine  Dyak  named  Dundang,  already 
spoken  o^  who  shot  four  orangs,  several  rhinoceros  hombills,  two 
or  three  proboscis  monkeys,  a  wild  hog,  and  quite  a  number  of 
small  mammals.  One  of  the  orangs  he  brought  me  had  the  hair 
on  its  back  quite  blackened  and  singed,  as  if  it  had  been  killed  at 
obMe  range.  Upon  being  questioned,  he  said  he  wounded  the  mias, 
but  could  not  bring  it  down,  and  having  fired  all  his  charges  but 
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one,  he  climbed  into  the  tree  containing  the  onng,  pat  the  mnzzl? 
of  his  gun  ao  near  the  animal's  body  that  he  could  not  fail  to  hit, 
and  fired. 

The  Malays  are  quite  expert  in  catching  deer.  BesideB  nooang 
a  fine  sambur  buck  {Bum  equinaf)  they  caught  for  me  Java  deer 
(«  plandok  '^j  one  aft^  another,  until  I  cried  enough.  The  latter 
{Tragvltis  napu)  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  deer  tribe,  being  a  true 
pigmy  only  nine  inches  high,  yery  trim,  graceful  and  pretty,  but, 
unfortunately,  without  antlers.  The  sambur  was  a  much-dwarfed, 
faded-out^  thin-haired  representatiTe  of  his  fifpeoiefl^  in  comparison 
with  the  noble  stags  of  the  Animallaia  His  antlers  were  also  Teij 
insignificant  in  comparison,  but  as  for  that  I  ha^e  seen  fully  as 
great  yariation  in  the  antlers  of  our  Virginia  deer  in  a  far  smaller 
area  of  distribution. 

Two  specimens  of  a  curious  TiTexrine  animal,  half  cat  and  half 
otter,  the  Cynogale  Bermettii,  were  brought  in,  several  civet  cats^  a 
beautiful  flying  lemur  {OalecpUhecus  volans\  and  a  slow^paoed 
lemur  {Nycticebua  tardigradus).    The  Cynogale,  for  which  I  belieTe 
there  is  no  common  name  unless  Ave  call  it  the  otter  cat^  is  peculiar 
to  Borneo,  and  only  one  species  is  known;    Its  muzzle  is  ei^remelj 
broad  at  the  end  (2f  indhes),  but  narrows  suddenly  midway  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  nose  and  the  eyes,  which  gives  the  head  a 
very  strange  api)earance,  totally  unlike  that  of  any  other  quadru- 
ped I  am  acquainted  vrith.    The  animal  is  24f  inches  in  length  of 
head  and  body,  and  the  tail  measures  7  inches.    It  is  covered  with 
a  rather  thick  coat  of  moderately  long  but  fine  fur,  of  a  uniform 
dark-brown  color.    I  shot  in  the  neighborhood  several  specimeDS 
of  the  common  gray  monkey  {Macacu$  cynomdlgua)^  a  pig-tailed  ma- 
caque (If.  nemestrinus),  here  caUed  the  "  broque  "  in  Malay,  from 
which  the  outlandish  common  name  of  **  bruh  "  has  been  evolved. 

One  day  a  party  of  Dyaks  arrived  from  the  head  of  the  Sibujftu 
Biver,  between  the  Sadong  and  Batang  Lupar,  bringing  several 
fragmentary  skins  of  argus  pheasant,  which  had  been  taken  off  in 
native  fashion  for  the  wing  and  tail  feathers,  and  also  a  live  argus. 
The  poor  bird  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  in  looking  at  it  I  felt 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  animala  In  its  struggles  it  had  lost  half  its 
body  feathers,  and,  worst  of  all,  when  it  was  caught  in  the  noose 
one  of  its  legs  had  been  dislocated.  I  lost  no  time  in  putting  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  further  pain. 

The  Sibuyau  people  told  me  that  argus  pheasants  and  animals 
of  many  kinds  I  had  not  yet  found  were  plentiful  around  their  til- 
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lage,  and  gaye  me  a  preBsmg  inTitation  to  make  them  a  long  Tisit 
I  determined  to  accept  it  as  soon  as  I  had  worked  up  the  Sadong 
region  sufficiently,  and  told  them  they  might  expect  me  in  a  lew 
weeks. 

The  baby  orang  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter 
became  a  striking  example  of  the  surmal  of  the  fittest.  While  my 
first  two  captives  were  vicious  to  the  last  degree,  and  died  promptly, 
without  repentance,  my  third  pet  turned  out  to  be  all  that  heart  of 
man  could  desire  in  an  orang.  He  was  by  no  means  a  thing  of 
beauty,  but  he  certainly  was  a  joy  forever. 

Judged  by  our  standard  of  human  beauty,  he  was  perhaps  as 
ugly  as  any  healthy  child  could  be  and  live ;  but,  for  all  that,  his 
homeliness  vnis  interesting ;  it  seemed  to  conform  to  a  general  plan 
of  ugUnesfl^  and  nothing  was  lacking  to  make  it  perfect  But, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  anthropoid  beauty,  he  was  as  handsome 
and  wholesome  a  little  orang  as  ever  climbed.  His  eyes  were  large, 
bright  and  fuU  of  intelligence,  and  he  had  a  forehead  like  a  philos- 
opher. 

Because  of  his  bald  and  shiny  head,  his  solemn,  wrinkled  and 
melancholy  visage,  his  air  of  prof oimd  gravity  and  senatorial  wis- 
dom, we  got  to  calling  him  the  Old  Man,  and  forgot  to  give  him  any 
Christian  name.  A  thin  grovi^  of  brick-red  hair  grew  straight  up 
the  back  of  his  head  and  over  the  crown,  making,  in  certain  lights, 
a  perfect  halo  around  his  bald,  brown  pate,  reminding  one  rather 
forcibly  of  certain  pictures  by  the  old  masters. 

I  measured  him,  for  the  first  time,  on  October  15th,  in  spite  of 
his  vigorous  opposition,  and  found  that  his  height  was  21f  inches, 
extent  of  arms  34^  inches^  and  his  weight  10^  pounda  His  body 
was  short  and  thick,  and,  like  ail  orangs^  his  arms  were  so  long  and 
his  legs  so  short  that  by  stooping  forward  a  little,  his  hands  easily 
touched  the  ground.  In  walking,  he  invariably  went  on  all  fours, 
placing  the  back  of  the  fingers  and  ball  of  the  thumb,  instead  of 
the  palm,  upon  the  ground,  and  he  also  turned  his  toes  under.  His 
gait  on  the  ground  was  very  much  like  that  of  a  man  going  on 
crutches  with  both  feet  injured  aUke.  On  the  ground  he  moved 
slowly,  seeming  quite  out  of  his  element,  but  his  feats  in  dimbing 
and  his  perijprmances  on  the  slack-rope  were  highly  entertaining. 

He  was  fresh  from  the  jungle  when  brought  to  me,  but  I  soon 
oonvinoed  him  that  my  intentions  were  honorable,  and  slowly  gained 
his  confidence.  For  three  or  four  days  he  would  not  allow  me  to 
hold  him  in  my  arms  unless  I  would  let  himgrasp  some  firm  object 
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with  at  least  one  hand  The  action  plainly  showed  that  he  feared  I 
would  play  a  trick  on  him  by  letting  him  falL  Preeentlyy  how- 
eyer,  I  hit  upon  a  plan  which  conquered  his  suflpidon.  I  made 
him  dimb  up  to  my  shoulder  to  get  the  bananas  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  and,  after  that,  a  banana  held  at  arm's  length  above  my 
head  would  start  him  to  dimbing  my  body  as  if  it  were  a  tree 
until  the  tempting  bait  was  reached. 

He  soon  became  very  fond  of  being  hdd  in  my  arms,  and  when 
I  grew  tired  of  holding  him,  he  would  grasp  the  folds  of  my  flannd 
shirt  and  hold  himself— quite  an  improyement  upon  the  puny  hdp- 
lessness  of  human  infant& 

Next  to  eating  seyen  bananas  at  once,  his  greatest  ddight  was 
in  sitting  lazily  in  my  lap  while  I  sat  reading,  writing,  or  even  eat- 
ing, sprawling  out  his  legs  and  arms,  catdiing  hold  of  my  book,  or 
my  penholder,  or  pulling  at  the  table-clotL 

Once  while  holding  him  in  my  lap  at  dinner,  he  suddenly  made 
a  pass  at  the  roast  duck  which  lay  before  me,  and  had  his  teeth  in 
it  before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise.  On  one  occasion  when 
I  sat  eating,  he  leisurely  climbed  up  the  back  of  my  chair,  squatted 
on  the  topmost  round,  leaned  lazily  forward  against  me,  and  rested 
his  chin  comfortably  on  my  shoulder.  And  there  he  sat  all 
through  the  meal,  watdiing  the  performance  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur. 

For  a  long  time  he  would  eat  nothing  but  bananas  and  sugar- 
cane, and  I  was  at  my  wits'  end  to  find  a  way  to  teadi  him  to  eat 
boiled  rice.  One  day,  however,  as  he  was  sitting  in  my  lap  while 
I  was  at  dinner,  I  noticed  that  his  eyes  followed  the  journeys  of  my 
spoon  with  great  interest,  and  it  occurred  tome  that  human  beings 
always  want  what  they  cannot  have.  Happy  thought  I  I  began  to 
pass  each  spoonful  of  rice  dose  to  his  mouUi  on  its  way  to  mine. 
He  soon  began  to  open  his  mouth  evezy  time  he  saw  the  spoon 
coming,  only  to  be  disappointed  by  seeing  it  travel  on  ip  his  next 
neighbor.  From  being  merely  willing  to  try  the  lice,  he  became 
very  anxious  when  he  saw  it  was  denied  him,  and  a  little  more 
tantalizing  set  him  to  struggling  violently  for  the  food  he  had 
previously  despised.  When  it  was  finally  given  him  he  ate  it  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  thereafter,  with  the  addition  of  milk, 
it  became  his  daily  food. 

He  also  learned  to  eat  with  relish  all  kinds  of  cooked  meat, 
vegetables,  canned  fruit  and  bread,  and  to  drink  tea,  coffee,  mUk 
and  diocolate,  in  all  respects  evincing  the  tastes  of  a  human  being 
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»pt  that  he  woiild  not  touch  beer,  wine  nor  spirita  He  lived 
and  died  a  teetotaler. 

The  Old  Man  soon  grew  fat  and  mischievous,  and  always  did 
his  best  to  amuse  me.  Many  an  absurd  childish  game  we 
played  upon  the  floor  in  highly  undignified  fashion.  One  of  his 
favorite  tricks  was  to  seize  my  hand  suddenly,  draw  it  to  his  mouth, 
and  make  a  feint  of  giving  it  a  terrible  bite.  But  he  always  knew 
that  he  must  bite  gently,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any 
human  infant  I  ever  experimented  witL  Often  he  would  entertain 
me  for  half  an  hour  by  making  the  most  comically  wry  faces,  for 
which  his  broad,  india-rubber  lips  were  specially  adapted.  He 
was  also  a  great  contortionist,  and,  having  no  ligamentum  teres,  the 
freedom  with  which  he  used  his  legs  was  at  first  quite  surprismg. 

When  at  Simujan  I  slept  in  a  tall  and  wide  *'  four-poster,**  and 
the  little  fellow  was  always  anxious  to  sleep  with  me.  "Whenever  I 
permitted  him  to  do  so.  Ids  happiness  was  complete.  His  favorite 
position  was  to  lie  sprawling  upon  my  chest,  affectionately  clasp- 
ing my  body  with  his  outstretched  arms  and  legs,  with  his  head  on 
my  shoulder  and  his  face  dose  to  my  necL  Being  as  clean  and 
wholesome  as  any  human  being,  and  without  any  odor  of  tobacco 
or  liquor  on  his  breath,  he  made  a  veiy  agreeable  bed-fellow  until 
he  got  into  the  habit  of  snoring  and  sneezing  so  much  as  to  disturb 
my  slumbers,  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  sleep  by  him- 
8d£  Meanwhile,  I  watched  him  closely,  and  did  everything  I  could 
think  of  to  arouse  his  mind  to  action,  and  stimulate  it  to  act  in 
different  directions. 

About  this  time  I  had  another  very  interesting  anthropoid  pet^ 
a  young  gibbon,  which  I  purchased  at  a  Dyak  village.  Instead  of 
hobbling  along  like  the  little  orang,  which  used  its  arms  as  if  they 
were  crutches,  it  would  stand  perfectly  erect,  partially  extend  its 
long,  thin  arms  out  sideways  to  balance  himself,  and  walk  across 
the  floor  '^tii  brisk  confidence.  When  in  good  health  it  was  quite 
friendly,  and  even  affectionate,  but  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  prolong 
its  life  it  soon  sickened  and  died. 

On  September  27th,  a  bore  again  came  up  the  river,  and  on  the 
day  following  the  tide  rose  to  an  unusual  height^  about  fourteen  feet, 
covering  every  speck  of  land  in  the  kampong,  so  that  the  Malays 
paddled  from  house  to  house  in  their  sampans,  and  Ah  Kee  had 
to  wade  knee  deep  in  water  to  get  my  dinner  from  the  cook- 
house to  the  table.  It  was  like  a  Mississippi  freshet^  except  that  it 
departed  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 
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On  October  2d  Mr.  Eog  Qaee  got  up  a  grud  tubi^-fshin^ 
party,  and  inTited  me  to  make  one  of  it,  which  I  was  Tory  glad  to 
do.  We  roee  at  midnight  and  started  down  the  rirer  with  the 
ebb  tida  I  lay  down  in  the  boat  and  alept  nntil  we  arrifed  at  the 
month  of  the  Eneengi  Biver,  a  large  creek  which  empties  into 
the  Sadong  from  the  west,  abont  six  miles  below  the  yillaga  We 
found  there  a  nnmber  of  Malays  in  sampans,  patiently  waiting  for 
daybresk,  and,  after  a  good  desl  of  time-kiUing  banter,  all  hands 
lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

At  daybreak  the  little  fleet  of  canoes  started  up  the  creek,  and, 
after  paddling  about  two  milesi,  the  stream  rose  aboYe  tidal  in- 
fluence, and  the  banks  were  thickly  fringed  with  pandanna  The 
rendezvous  was  about  four  miles  up. 

When  all  had  sniyed  there  were  present  twenty-three  m^mpatTia^ 
manned  by  about  sixty  Malays.  The  first  thing  in  order  with  the 
Malays  was  the  usual  breakfast  of  boiled  lice,  which  many  had 
brought  cold,  wrapped  in  banana  leaTOS,  and  others  cooked  on  the 
spot  After  that,  all  fell  to  work  to  prepare  the  tuba^  which  is  the 
fine,  fibrous  root  of  a  climbing  plant  (a  species  of  Meniapermum)^ 
which  possesses  a  powerful  narcotic  principle,  and  is  grown  for  the 
special  purpose  of  taking  fish  It  was  done  up  in  small,  dose  bun- 
dles^ the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist  and  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  was  dry  and  hard. 

The  bundles  were  distributed  so  that  each  boat  reoeiyed  four  or 
five,  each  man  procured  a  stout  little  dub  of  green  wood,  and  the 
pounding  began.  The  game  was  to  reduce  the  tuba  to  a  pulp,  and 
for  an  hour  sixty  dubs  beat  a  livdy  tattoo  on  the  root  bundles  as 
they  were  held  on  the  edges  of  the  boata  A  quantity  of  water, 
perhaps  twenty  gallons,  was  dipped  into  each  boat,  into  which  the 
tuba  was  dipped  and  wrung  out  from  time  to  time,  until  it  gradu- 
ally softened  under  the  pounding  process  and  was  reduced  to 
direda  When  water  was  squeezed  out  of  the  tuba  it  had  a  white, 
frothy  appearance,  like  soap-suds. 

As  fast  as  the  bundles  of  tuba  were  reduced  to  fine  shreds,  they 
were  diopped  up  with  a  parong,  and  the  partides  mixed  with  the 
water  in  the  boata  When  all  the  root  had  been  thus  pounded  and 
chopped  up,  the  Malays  procured  lumps  of  day  and  dissolved  them 
in  the  solution  until  it  was  made  quite  murky.  Each  boat  con- 
tained about  twenty  gallons  of  this  narcotic  extract. 

The  stream  was  about  forty  feet  wide  and  eight  to  ten  feet  deep, 
the  current  was  swift  and  the  water  rather  murlgr. 
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We  waited  until  the  tide  was  half  out,  and  then,  after  selecting 
a  good  place,  the  boa^  drew  dose  together,  the  word  was  given, 
and  -with  a  ringing  cheer  the  extract  was  quickly  dipped  up  and 
thrown  into  the  stream.  As  I  looked  at  the  small  quantity  of  tubfr- 
water  and  the  volume  of  water  in  the  creek  I  must  confess  to  en- 
tertaining doubts  of  the  result 

Having  performed  the  act  of  faith,  we  began  at  once  to  look  for 
fmh.  The  stream  absorbed  the  tuba-water  as  though  it  had  been 
BO  much  dirty  soap-suds,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  five 
minutes  after.  We  drifted  slowly  down  to  where  there  were  curves 
and  quiet  eddies  in  the  stream,  and  each  man  looked  for  what  he 
considered  the  most  likely  place  for  a  fish  to  rise.  Presently  we 
flaw  two  little  fellows  floating  helplessly  at  the  surface,  and  the  man 
nearest  them  kindly  took  them  in  out  of  the  wet 

Each  man  had  a  small  dip-net  and  a  '*  grains "  with  two  or 
three  prongs.  The  spear-head  was  set  in  the  end  of  a  bamboo 
handle  so  that  it  would  come  out  when  a  fish  was  struck,  and  of 
course  the  spear-head  was  made  fast  to  the  handle  by  a  stout  line. 
Mr.  EngQuee  had  provided  me  with  a  spear,  which  I  was  very  anx- 
ious to  use. 

Just  as  our  boats  reached  awide  bend  in  the  stream,  a  large  fish 
showed  its  slimy,  black  back  at  the  surface,  just  out  of  our  reach. 
My  first  thought  was  that  it  was  a  porpoise,  it  was  so  large  and 
black.  Presently  it  appeared  again  and  floated  for  a  moment  with 
its  back  out  of  water.  It  was  certainly  four  feet  long.  Mr.  Eng 
Quee  and  one  of  his  Malays  threw  their  spears  at  it  but  missed. 
Then  I  skipped  to  the  bow  of  my  boat,  and  finding  myself  within 
reach  of  the  fish  drove  my  spear  into  its  side.  It  gave  a  lunge  for- 
ward, almost  throwing  me  overboard  and  upsetting  the  boat,  and 
then — ^Oh  I  my  soul !  the  line  snapped  I  Down  went  the  huge  fish, 
and  we  never  saw  him  again.  I  hoped  that  some  one  of  the  party 
would  see  him  and  take  him  in,  but  was  disappointed. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  another  big  fish  of  the  same  kind  came 
up,  was  speared  by  two  Malays,  and  after  a  gallant  struggle  was 
secured.  It  was  a  little  over  three  feet  long,  scaleless,  with  a 
broad,  flat  head,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  catfish,  a  thin  body,  small 
dorsal  fin  and  the  anal  fin  very  broad  and  long.  Its  color  was 
blackiah-brown,  with  three  light  bands  along  the  middle  of  the 
side.  Altogether  nine  large  specimens  of  this  species  {Wallago 
keriij  were  taken  during  the  day. 

The  tide  was  still  running  out  when  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
25 
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the  ereek,  and  many  fish  were  f onnd  atnnded  on  the  mud  alon^ 
the  banks,  dead  and  dying.  The  Malaya  waded  along  at  the  watex'a 
edge,  knee  deep  in  mud,  to  aeeore  Uioae  that  came  ashore,  and 
also  othen  that  roee  to  the  surface  dose  to  the  bank. 

Just  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  we  found  numbers  of  small  fish 
floating  at  the  surface,  of  which  we  easily  secured  fifteen  with  our 
dip-net  All  but  three  were  thread  fidies,  a  strange  spedes  af 
Polynemus,  which  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  extremely  lon^ 
white,  threadlike  filaments^  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
whole  fish,  attached  to  the  pectoral  fins.  This  is,  in  more  respects 
than  one,  a  very  curious  fish,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  exceUent  figure  given  herewitL 

The  Malays  were  desperatdy  fish-hungry,  and  I  could  not  in- 
duce them  to  sell  many  of  their  largest  fish,  but  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  purchase  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  also  a  very  fine  lar^ge 
turtle  which  was  caught  in  a  net 

Among  the  most  interesting  species  taken  were  Periophihalmus 
tMoaaerii^  our  old  friend  of  the  Sdangore  mud  banks,  the  air- 
breathing  Ophiocephalus,  and  the  celebrated  gourami  {Osphro- 
menta  gourami),  a  large  and  fine  fish  of  great  economic  ^ue,  and 
well  known  to  ichthyologists,  especially  those  engaged  in  fish  cul- 
ture, from  the  numerous  efforts  that  have  been  made,  many  of 
them  successful,  to  acclimatize  it  in  various  countries  from  the 
East  Lidies  to  the  United  Statea  I  found  it  native  to  Sdangore, 
where  I  obtained  one  very  fine  specimen.  Since  there  is  already 
an  abundance  of  literature  on  the  gourami,  I  wiU  add  only  a  refer- 
ence to  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
figure  given  by  Dr.  Theodore  N.  Gill  in  his  paper  on  this  spedes, 
which  appeared  in  the  Beport  of  the  U.  S.  Commisdoner  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries  in  1876. 

On  the  tuba-fidiing  pio-nic  referred  to  above,  I  was  fortunate 
in  securing  a  specimen  of  the  veiy  rare  and  curious  little  pike-head 
{LuciocephaltAS  pulcher)*  the  jaws  of  which  are  capable  of  being 
protruded  far  forward,  thereby  rendering  the  mouth  sub-tubular. 
The  name,  LuciocephaluB,  meaning  as  it  does,  "pike-head,"  is  a 
very  apt  one,  for  the  head  certainly  mudi  resembles  that  of  the 
familiar  pike  or  pickerd  of  our  home  watera    The  fish,  however,  is 

*  For  the  identifloation  of  tlie  fishes  I  collected  in  the  Sadong  Blver  and  its 
tribataries  (85  species),  I  am  nnder  obligations  to  Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  Cora- 
tor  of  Fiflhes,  U.  S.  National  Mnsenm. 
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iDraan  tr  F.  A.  Lmxii,  from  a  (f>K*«i«.) 
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not  at  all  related  to  the  pike,  but  is  nearest  akin  to  the  peculiar 
fishes  with  labyrinthiform  pharyngeals,  known  as  the  Anabantids, 
and  comprisingy  among  others,  the  climbing  fish  and  gouramL 
Its  combination  of  peculiar  characters  renders  it  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  naturalists,  and  by  them  it  is  considered  to  be 
the  representative  of  a  special  family, — ^the  Luciocephalids. 

The  next  day  my  hunters  brought  me  a  rhinoceros  hombiU, 
two  proboscis  monkeys,  a  live  slow-paced  lemur  {NycHoebtis  tardigra- 
dun)  and  a  brilliant  emerald-green  tree-snake  (Pasierik)^  about  six 
feet  long,  which  was  the  most  beautiful  serpent  I  ever  saw.  A 
Dyak  boy  brought  it  in  his  hands,  and  I  received  it  in  mine  with- 
out any  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling  one  ordinarily  feels  in  liAnrlling 
a  live  snake. 

It  was  a  sociable  sort  of  a  snake,  not  in  the  least  nervous  on  ac- 
count of  its  captivity,  and  I  kept  it  alive  for  some  hours,  and  al- 
lowed it  to  crawl  quietiy  over  my  table  and  around  the  room.  I 
was  quite  charmed  with  its  splendid  color,  lithe,  beautiful  form,  and 
graceful  movement  It  was  a  painful  matter  to  both  of  us  when 
I  was  at  last  obliged  to  consign  it  to  the  alchohol  can. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  October  4th,  I  started  on  my  third  and 
last  trip  to  Padang  Lake,  with  the  intention  of  living  at  the  Po- 
pook  village  for  two  or  three  week&  Our  starting  was  delayed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  large  civet  cat,  a  wild  cat^  and  a  wild  hog's  head, 
all  of  which  had  to  be  attended  to  immediately.  I  took  the  littie 
baby  orang  with  me,  partiy  because  I  did  not  like  to  risk  leaving 
him,  and  also  because  I  liked  his  company. 

Darkness  overtook  us  before  we  had  gone  fEu:,  but  it  was  a  clear 
moonlight  night  and  we  expected  to  make  a  long  pull  before  tying 
up.  Very  soon,  however,  the  sky  became  overcast  with  heai^  black 
douds,  making  the  darkness  very  intense,  and  the  lightning  and 
thunder  foretold  an  approaching  storm.  Just  before  it  broke, 
we  came  to  a  tiny  Dys^  hut^  about  eight  feet  square,  recentiy 
erected  at  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and,  making  fast  to  the  shore,  we 
quickly  climbed  the  ladder  and  craved  shelter.  "  The  man  of  the 
house  "  was  at  home,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  we  were 
received  with  true  Dyak  cordiality.  A  dammar  torch  was  burning 
near  the  door,  and  in  a  comer  a  small  fire  was  smouldering  on  a  bed 
of  day.  The  hut  which  sheltered  us  from  the  pouring  rain  was  of  the 
kind  frequentiy  seen  along  the  Sadong  and  Simujan,  a  mere  tempo* 
raiy  erection,  built  in  three  days,  and  occupied  only  while  the  owner 
was  planting  a  crop  of  paddi  and  afterward  while  harvesting  it 
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TieftitiiTig  that  we  were  interested  in  animaJB,  onr  host  exhibited 
a  water-snake  about  four  feet  in  length,  which  he  had  caught  in  the 
river  that  afternoon,  and  intended  to  eat  He  said  it  was  a  dean 
snake,  because  it  lived  on  fisL  Ah  Eee  expressed  some  surprise 
and  incredulity  at  his  intention,  whereupon  the  Dyak  immediately 
proceeded  to  roast  the  serpent  on  the  fire  and  stiip  off  the  skin, 
preparatory  to  making  a  snake  curry.  He  said  that  his  people  eat 
large  lizards  also. 

As  soon  as  the  rain  ceased  we  proceeded,  but  before  long  it 
began  anew,  so  we  tied  up  at  the  first  Dyak  village  we  came  to^ 
and  made  ourselves  comfortable  until  morning. 

The  next  day  was  beautifully  dear  and  balmy,  of  the  kind  which 
makes  mere  existence  a  delight.  We  paddled  up  stream  in  high 
spirits,  shooting  a  monkey  now  and  then,  halting  at  noon  for  a 
good  square  meal  on  a  fine  bit  of  dry  ground,  left  so  by  the  greatly 
lowered  waters  of  the  stream.  When  it  came  time  to  eat,  my 
stomadi  was  empty  and  craved  supplies ;  but  it  utterly  refused  Ah 
Eee's  oft-repeated  stewed  duck,  rice,  and  yam&  My  appetite  called 
for  a  new  deal,  and  Ah  Eee  responded  with  a  tin  of  "biscuits" 
(crackers),  another  of  American  pressed  beef,  and  a  can  of  delicious 
cherries,  all  from  San  Francisco.  How  appetizing  was  that  ration 
of  home-grown  beef  and  fruit  I 

The  water  in  the  river  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  we  had 
before  found  it^  and  dry  ground  was  noticed  in  several  places. 
Just  before  sunset  we  became  involved  in  a  chase  after  a  big  troop 
of  proboscis  monkeys,  which  consumed  considerable  time  and  left 
us  wet,  tired,  and  baffled.  Then  darkness  fell  and  it  began  to  rain. 
We  were  four  miles  from  the  Popook  village  and  with  a  labyrinth 
of  screw  pines  to  go  through  in  the  dark,  but  we  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  remain  all  night  where  we  were.  The  two  Malays  who 
paddled  Eng  Quee's  boat  announced  their  determination  to  stay 
where  they  were  until  morning,  so  I  got  into  my  own  boat,  and 
told  my  boys  we  would  go  on.  The  Malays  declared  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  through  the  screw  pines  in  the  dark,  but  we  left  them 
to  their  own  devices  and  proceeded. 

I  think  I  never  saw  a  blacker  night  It  rained  steadily,  ihough 
not  in  torrents,  and  the  lightning  aided  us  very  efllBctively.  My  Httle 
Malay  man  Dobah  did  the  steering.  Ah  Kee  and  Perara  sat  under 
the  kadjangs  and  paddled,  while  I  sat  in  ihe  bow,  paddling  also, 
and  acted  as  a  pilot  How  we  ever  found  the  entrance  to  that 
blind  passage  through  the  pines  will  always  be  a  mystery  to  me, 
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and  how  we  ever  got  through  that  xuirrow,  zigzag  tuimel  in  the 
dark  without  going  astray  also  passes  my  comprehenoion  at  this 
time.  In  many  places  the  chaonel  was  so  filled  with  floating  Pan" 
danus  stems  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  and  many  times  our  boat- 
roof  was  caught  by  overhanging  branches  and  nearly  dragged  off 
Aided  by  the  lightning  flashes,  and  the  slight  reflection  on  the  open 
water,  I  was  able  to  spy  out  the  passage  a  few  yards  at  a  time  and 
give  directions  to  the  steersman. 

At  last^  to  our  inexpressible  relief  we  emerged  on  the  open 
water  of  the  lake,  and  headed  north.  By  this  time  the  clouds  had 
lifted  a  little,  and  we  were  able  to  distinguish  Gunong  Popook. 
After  several  trials  we  found  the  landing,  and  a  few  moments  later 
climbed  the  ladder  of  the  village.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of 
the  Dyaks  when  they  saw  a  white  man  enter  at  the  door,  rifle  in 
hand,  with  a  little  red-haired  orang-utan  clinging  to  his  shirt 
There  was  a  large  party  of  visitors  in  the  village,  and  when  we 
told  them  from  whence  we  came  since  nightfall  their  surprise  was 
profound. 

"  And  who  showed  you  the  way?  "  they  demanded. 

*'  The  tuan  "  (mister). 

'<Ah-doel    Ah-doe!    Ah-doel" 

We  were  wet^  cold,  and  hungry,  but  all  these  evils  were  speedily 
corrected,  and  our  enjoyment  of  them  was  intensified  by  the  thought 
of  Lamudin  and  his  companion  in  their  wet  boat  on  the  river, 
plagued  by  darkness,  rain,  mosquitoes  and  hunger. 
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A  Hunt  on  Onnong  Popook. — ^A  Lott  Hunter. — ^A  Handaome  Djrak. — ^A  Baoe|K 
tion  bj  ToTohUght — More  Orftng-utans. — ^How  an  Orang  Sleepa. — ^Proboa- 
cia  MonkejB. — Living  temts  Stuffed  Speeimena. — A  Remarkable  Noae. — 
Luokleaa  Gibbon-hunting.  —  Lnokleaa  Wild-hog  Hunting.  —  Mad  and 
Thoma.— Piotoreaqne  Vegetation.— Freah- water  Tnrtlea  and  Fiahea. — ^Re- 
turn to  the  Sadong. 

I SFEHT  a  most  delightful  fortnight  with  the  Dyaks  at  the  Popook 
Tillage.  The  weather  was  continuouBly  fine,  the  Dyaks  were 
agreeable  and  interesting,  the  jungle  yielded  a  good  harrest  of 
spedmens,  and  evezy  day  there  was  something  new  to  see  and 
to  do. 

I  presently  sent  Lamudin  and  his  companion  back  to  Simujan, 
and  with  my  three  other  men  settled  down  comfortably  to  li^e  and 
work. 

My  first  experience  was  a  rather  ridiculous  one  for  me,  and  con- 
sisted in  my  getting  lost,  almost  within  sight  of  the  village.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  our  arrival,  we  heard  some 
wah-wahs  (gibbons)  crying  in  the  tree-tope,  far  up  the  steep  side  of 
Qunong  Popook,  and,  hastily  catching  up  my  shot-gun,  I  started 
for  them. 

My  boy  Perara  was  also  hunting  on  the  mountain,  and,  before  I 
had  quite  reached  my  game,  he  fired  twice,  dose-by,  which  scared 
the  wah-wahs  into  silence  and  out  of  the  neighborhood.  I  climbed 
on  until  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  a  perfect 
cone  only  a  few  yards  across  at  the  top.  Just  as  I  reached  the 
summit,  a  female  sambur  deer  ran  along  the  steep  slope,  forty  yards 
below  me,  in  full  view.  Having  only  smaQ  shot  in  my  gun,  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  useless  to  have  fired. 

Presently,  I  began  to  slowly  descend.  As  I  was  quietly  stoop- 
ing down  to  examine  some  shells,  another  sambur,  also  a  doe,  trotfced 
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up,  baited,  and  stood  stock  still  in  fall  view,  not  more  than  twenly 
yards  away.  I  thought  of  Balaam  and  how  he  wished  for  his  sword, 
and  sympathized  with  him  while  I  thought  of  my  rifle.  She  im- 
pressed me  as  being  the  least  handsome  of  all  the  deer  tribe,  except- 
ing, perhaps^  the  female  moose.  After  we  had  stared  at  each  other 
a  few  seconds  she  trotted  of^  and  a  few  moments  later  I  saw  a  stag 
of  the  same  species,  whose  antlers  were  in  the  yelvei  It  literally 
rained  sambur  because  my  dish  was  bottom  up. 

After  wandering  about  for  some  time  to  no  purpose,  I  set  out  to 
return  to  the  housa  Half  way  down  I  shot  a  black  monkey  or 
"  bijit "  {SemnopUhecus  femoralis),  slung  it  over  my  shoulder  to 
cany  home,  and  made  for  the  clearing  on  the  mountidnside.  Affcer 
a  slow  and  painful  struggle  through  several  acres  of  thorns  I  heard 
a  dog  bark,  saw  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  and  knew  that  I  was  near 
the  house.  At  last  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  but  lo  1  it  wasn't  our  clearing  at  all  1  I  had  never 
seen  it  before,  and  knew  that  there  was  no  such  spot  within  a  mile 
of  the  Popook  village.  The  explanation  was  not  difficult  In  com- 
ing down  the  mountain  I  had  made  altogether  too  many  degrees  of 
longitude  at  the  top,  which  brought  me  out  on  the  west  side  in- 
stead of  on  the  south.  It  was  almost  sunset,  there  was  no  path 
leading  south  from  the  clearing,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  not  possi- 
bly make  my  way  through  that  thorny  jungle  at  that  time  of  day 
without  getting  lost  and  benighted. 

Seeing  smoke  at  the  farther  end  of  the  clearing,  toward  the 
north,  I  went  toward  it,  resolved  to  bivouac  in  good  style,  and,  if 
it  became  necessary,  roast  my  black  monkey  and  sup  on  it  But  I 
found  a  path  leading  away  from  the  clearing,  and  followed  it  up 
rapidly.  After  walking  about  a  mile,  I  came  to.  a  small  Dyak  house 
of  four  or  five  door&  Galling  out  the  inhabitants  I  said  to  them 
in  Malay,  "  Give  me  two  men  go  Popook  Dyak  house,  quick  I " 

They  asked  a  question  or  two  whidi  I  did  not  quite  understand, 
and  therefore  answered  somewhat  at  random.  They  civilly  invited 
me  to  come  in  and  sit  down,  and  chew  betel  with  them,  but  with 
equal  dvility  I  declined  and  urged  them  to  come  on.  Straight- 
way two  of  the  young  men  arose,  took  a  fresh  chew  of  the  betel, 
girded  up  their  loins,  tied  on  their  parongs  and  said  they  were 
ready.  I  said  we  had  "  better  go  lake,  go  boat^"  and  we  started 
for  the  lake  at  once. 

Both  my  guides  were  as  fine-looking  Dyaks  as  any  I  saw  in 
Sarawak  Territory.    One  was  a  youth  about  seventeen  years  old. 
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with  an  inteUigeni;  even  handaome  face,  a  beaatifoUy-moalded  f onn, 
erect  carriage,  and  easy,  graceful  moyement  On  the  score  of  good 
loobf  and  general  physiqae  he  could  diaooont  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
white  boysl  ever  saw. 

The  two  were  dressed  alike,  in  decidedly  pietnresqae  cos- 
tumes. The  head-dress  was  a  dean  turban  of  bright  scarlet  doth, 
neatly  wound  around  the  head,  with  a  loose  end  Calling  orer  the 
left  ear.  The  crown  of  the  head  was  wholly  uncovered,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  jet  black  locks  fell  over  the  top  of  the  turban.  The 
"chawat^"  or  loin-doth,  was  also  scarlet  cloth  disposed  in  ample 
folds,  fringed  at  both  ends,  one  of  which  hung  down  apronlike  in 
fronts  and  the  other  at  the  back. 

Each  of  the  Dyaks  wore  behind  him,  suspended  by  a  cord  around 
the  waist,  a  shield-shaped  mat  of  many  colors,  which  quite  covered 
the  body  from  the  loins  half  way  down  to  the  thighs,  and  was  evi- 
dently worn  to  sit  upon.  One  of  these  protectors  was  ornamented 
by  a  border  of  cowries  sewn  on  dose  together  all  the  way  round. 

Their  parong  sheaths  were  each  bedecked  at  the  end  with  a 
bunch  of  the  most  showy  wing  and  tail  feathers  of  the  argus  pheaa- 
ani  The  persons  of  my  guides  were  further  ornamented  by  several 
copper  rings  worn  in  each  ear,  which  proclaimed  them  to  be  Seri- 
bas  men,  bracdets  and  armlets  of  finely-plaited  rattan,  and  leglets 
of  beaded  rattan  worn  just  below  the  knee.  Taken  altogether  they 
were  as  handsome  savages  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

On  reaching  the  lake,  which  was  about  a  mile  from  the  house,  the 
Dyaks  found  two  paddles  that  had  been  hidden  in  the  grass,  dipped 
the  water  out  of  a  sunken  canoe,  and,  getting  into  it^  we  set  off  just 
as  it  grew  dark.  As  we  neared  the  Popook  village  we  heard  people 
calling  for  me  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  but  I  was  not  able 
to  make  them  hear  my  answering  shout  As  soon  as  we  reached 
the  village  the  gong  was  beaten  and  several  shots  fired  to  call  back 
the  four  Dyaks  and  Dobah,  who  were  then  far  beyond  the  clearing. 
I  was  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  they  had  turned  out  so  prompt- 
ly to  look  for  me ;  going,  as  they  did,  naked  and  barefooted,  in 
ttie  dark,  into  thick  jungle  among  rocks  and  thorns.  As  they  were 
returning,  one  of  the  Dyaks  was  charged  upon  by  some  large  ani- 
mal, presumably  a  deer,  knocked  down,  considerably  bruised  and 
dreadfully  scratched,  besides  receiving  a  cut  on  his  leg  and  another 
on  his  ear.  The  suddenness  of  the  assault  and  its  mysterious  nat- 
ure caused  great  exdtement  and  a  volume  of  loud  talk.  I  served 
out  tobacco  to  the  crowd  and  dressed  the  wounds  of  the  injured 
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party  with  arnica  and  court  plaster,  which  pleased  all  the  Dyaks 
yeiy  much  and  placed  us  aU  on  confidential  terms. 

The  natives  sat  by  and  looked  on  with  great  curiosily  while  I 
ate  my  supper.  Afterward  they  examined  my  shoes  with  great 
interest^  and  one  man  succeeded  in  putting  one  of  them  on.  They 
also  inspected  my  feet  closely,  and  a  comparison  of  theirs  with  mine 
was  the  cause  of  much  meiiiment. 

I  took  advantage  of  their  good  humor  to  ask  them  about  the 
little  metallic  plates  on  some  of  their  front  teeth,  which  looked  like 
gold.  I  found  that  each  upper  incisor  and  canine  tooth  was  capped 
by  a  smooth  plate  of  copper,  held  in  place  by  a  pin  driven  into  a 
hole  in  the  tootL  The  Dyaks  showed  me  how  the  hole  is  drilled 
(with  a  bow),  and  one  imitated  the  agony  they  endure  during  the 
operation.  He  was  a  good  actor,  and  his  facial  and  bodily  contor- 
idons  and  writhings  excited  roars  of  laughter. 

The  next  day,  while  again  climbing  up  the  mountain  after  wah- 
wahs,  my  Dyak  companion  discovered  an  old  female  orang-utan 
seated  quietly  on  a  branch  not  more  than  thirty  feet  distant  I 
fired  at  her,  and  my  bullet  killed  both  her  and  the  baby  which  she 
was  holding  in  her  arms.  Although  she  was  vezy  small,  only  3 
feet  6  inches  in  height,  she  was  so  old  her  teeth  were  worn  down 
to  mere  stumps,  and  several  had  entirely  disappeared.  Her  hair 
was  rather  shorty  on  account  of  which  the  Dyaks  declared  her  to  be 
a  "mias  kassar,"  and  therefore  different  from  the  other  varieties, 
"  rombi  "  and  "  chappin." 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  I  took  one  Dyak  and  Dobah, 
and  set  off  in  my  boat  to  visit  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  It 
was  delightful  weather.  There  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  which  lay  like  a  polished  mirror,  reflecting  the  blue  sky 
and  its  fleecy  douds,  the  dark-green  mountain  and  the  fringe  of  forest 
trees  along  the  banks.  Scarcely  a  bird's  song  broke  the  stillnes& 
It  was  like  a  landscape  in  a  dream — sunny,  silent,  balmy  and  dear. 
One  day  in  such  a  spot  is  worth  the  toil  of  half  a  year  to  gain  ii 

Half  way  down  the  lake  we  discovered  a  fine  old  orang,  lazily 
finishing  his  morning  nap.  His  nest^  which  was  nearly  three  feet 
across^  was  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  the  water,  and  he  lay 
sprawled  out  upon  it^  flat  on  his  back,  vdth  the  sun  at  the  back  of 
his  head,  sound  asleep.  His  hairy  arms  and  legs  were  thrust  out- 
ward and  upward,  and  his  hands  (an  orang  has  hands  on  his  legs^ 
if  you  please)  were  firmly  but  mechanically  grasping  the  largest 
branches  while  he  slept    The  back  of  his  head  was  toward  us^  and. 
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after  silently  paddling  up  to  within  fifteen  yards  of  him,  I  stood 
in  the  boat  to  observe  and  afterward  to  make  a  rough  sketeh  of  him 
on  the  inside  of  an  envelope. 

While  we  were  watching  him,  he  snored  almost  oontinonslj, 
''  not  loud,  but  deep,"  until  presently  the  flies  bothered  him  ai^ 
he  awoke.  With  a  slow,  awkward  sweep  of  his  ponderous  right  arm 
he  drove  the  ffies  from  his  face,  and  a  moment  later  was  wide 
awake.  He  was  just  rising  to  a  sitting  posture  when  my  rifle-ball 
caught  him  between  his  shouldera  He  sprang  up  quickly,  gave  a 
deep  growl,  flung  himself  forward  into  the  tangled  mass  of  green 
vines  and  branches  which  surrounded  the  nest  on  three  sides^  and 
vms  instantly  lost  to  view.  He  went  crashing  forward  for  a  few 
yards  and  then  stopped  ;  there  vras  a  moment's  silence,  then  a  heayy 
fall  and  a  duU  splash  Lamudin  and  Blou  went  into  the  water  and 
vrorked  their  way  in  to  where  the  old  fellow  lay,  and  preaentlj 
towed  him  out 

We  went  on  down  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  which,  like  the  west- 
em  side,  is  completely  fllled  vrith  screw  pines  grovnng  in  the  vrater. 
A  small  creek  ctdled  Batang  Bejang  empties  into  the  lake  at  this 
point.  We  entered  it  and  paddled  up  until  it  became  so  obstructed 
vrith  overhanging  branches  that  further  progress  vras  impossible. 

On  the  way  back  we  encountered  a  large  troop  of  proboscis 
monkeys,  and,  by  a  sudden  assault,  I  succeeded  in  killing  two  fine 
old  male  specimens.  As  usual,  they  were  over  vrater,  and,  being 
swift  climbers  and  quite  shy,  were  hard  to  kill.  I  saw,  altogether, 
during  my  ramblings  in  the  forests  of  Borneo,  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  proboscis  monkeys ;  and,  vnthout  a  single  exception,  all 
vrere  over  water,  either  river,  lake  or  submerged  forest  As  long  as 
they  are  in  sight  they  are  very  conspicuous  objects,  choosing  the 
most  commanding  positions  in  open  tree-tops.  Once  I  saw  thirteen 
in  one  tree,  sitting  lasdly  on  the  branches^  as  is  their  habits  sunning 
themselves  and  enjoying  the  scenery.  It  vnu  the  finest  sight  I  ever 
saw  in  which  monkeys  played  a  part 

The  cry  of  the  "blanda,"  as  the  natives  call  it,  is  peculiar  and 
unmistakabla  Written  phonetically  it  would  be  "  honk,"  and  ooca- 
sionaJly  ''kee-honk,"  long  drawn  and  deeply  resonant^  quite  like 
the  tone  of  a  bass  viol. 

As  the  name  would  imply,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  pro- 
boscis monkey  is  its  nose.  Li  old  male  specimens  this  organ  reaches 
its  grandest  proportions,  and  is  truly  enormous  in  length,  breadth 
and  thickness.    It  hangs  from  the  face  like — ^well,  totally  unlike  any- 
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thing  dfle  in  the  world,  coming  quite  below  the  lowest  point  of  the 
chin,  shaped  like  a  pear  except  for  a  furrow  down  the  middle  and 
a  contracted  septom,  which  causes  the  organ  to  terminate  in  two 
points.  It  is  broadest  at  the  middle  of  the  free  portion  instead  of 
at  the  base. 

Nothing  could  be  more  imnatural  than  the  noses  of  all  the 
stuffed  proboscis  monkeys  I  haye  jet  seen  in  museums.  They  do 
not  even  suggest  the  natural  form  or  size  of  the  organ.  The  pict- 
ures of  the  animal  sin  against  nature  in  the  same  fashion,  and,  in 
order  to  set  Naadia  right  before  the  world  and  vindicate  his  nasal 
character,  I  fixed  my  best  specimen  on  a  branch  in  a  natural  atti- 
tude, and  drew  a  picture  of  him,  to  scale,  a  copy  of  which  is  sub- 
mitted in  the  accompanying  engraving. 

The  proboscis  monkey,  which,  by  the  way,  is  found  only  in 
Borneo,  is  a  large  animal  and  of  striking  appearance  both  in  form 
and  color.  Its  face  is  cinnamon  brown,  and  its  body  conspicuously 
marked  with  reddish  brown  and  white,  the  tails  of  old  specimens, 
being  white  as  snow.  Taken  altogether,  NasaliB  larvatua  is,  to  the 
hunter-naturalist,  a  very  interesting  object  of  pursuit,  and  were  he 
not  partially  eclipsed  by  the  orang  he  would  be  the  most  famous 
quadrumane  in  the  East  Indies. 

I  tried  six  different  times,  on  as  many  days,  to  get  a  shot  at  the 
family  of  wah-wahs  which  called  to  us  daily  from  the  summit  of 
Gunong  Popook,  but  the  mountain  was  so  steep  and  the  tree-tops 
so  thick  that  I  did  not  even  get  a  shoi  At  last  I  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job,  and  determined  to  reserve  my  efforts  for  the  Sibuyau, 
where  they  were  said  to  be  plentiful  Dundang,  who  followed  me 
up  the  Simujan  in  order  to  hunt  for  me,  killed  one  fine  large  speci- 
men during  my  stay  at  the  lake,  but  where  he  shot  it  I  could  not 
quite  understand.  He  also  lolled  more  proboscis  monkeys  for  me, 
a  wild  pig,  two  small  orangs,  and  a  few  other  animals.  Black  mon- 
keys {S.  femotxdis)  were  numerous  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
house,  and  Perara  succeeded  in  killing  several,  which  was  about  all 
he  didkOl 

Wild  hogs  were  so  plentiful  in  the  jungle  that  the  Dyaks  had 
built  a  pole  fence  four  feet  high  around  three  sides  of  their 
clearing  to  protect  their  crop  of  rice.  Both  Mr.  Houghton  and 
Eng  Quee  had  assured  me  they  had  seen  wild  pigs  which  stood 
thirty-six,  and  ev^  forty,  inches  high  at  the  shoulders,  their  great 
height  being  due  to  the  unusual  length  of  their  legs^  developed  in 
the  animal's  struggle  for  existence  in  low,  swampy  forest 
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The  acooontB  I  had  had  of  the  wild  pig  made  me  Tety  anxioiifl 
to  aecure  at  least  one  large  spedmen.  But^  althongh  they  were  so 
abnndant  in  the  jungle  about  us  as  to  seriously  threaten  the  lioe 
field,  I  did  not  even  get  sight  of  one  in  my  first  week's  hunting  on 
GKmong  Popook,  so  I  determined  to  try  for  them  in  the  swampa 
The  oldest  Dyak  in  the  village,  who  was  therefore  an  experienced 
hunter,  offered  to  guide  me  to  the  most  likely  spoia,  and,  with  a 
stput,  actiye  lad,  named  Munkah,  to  accompany  us,  early  one  bri^t 
morning  we  set  out 

For  several  hours  we  toiled  ilirough  the  swamp,  wading  through 
water  and  thin  mud  of  various  depths  from  ankle  to  hip,  and  finally 
crossed  it  and  came  to  high  ground,  at  the  edge  of  which  we  ex- 
pected to  find  wild  pigs  feeding  on  the  fallen  fruit  of  a  tiee  the 
Dyaks  called  ejoke.  But  the  pigs  were  not  there.  Then  we  took 
to  the  high  ground,  and  for  some  hours  longer  we  tramped  up  and 
down  a  succession  of  the  steepest  of  hills,  coyered  with  the  thorniest 
kind  of  jungle.  Thorns,  did  I  say?  Well,  I  meant  fish-hooks, 
needles,  pins,  tacks,  and  porcupine  quills. 

Magnificent  spreading  palms  {Livistana  sinensis)  grew  thickly 
everywhere ;  very  beautiful  to  the  eye  their  long,  slender  stems 
were,  but  always  set  with  rows  of  stout  and  sharp  thorns,  curved 
just  the  wrong  way  for  comfort,  and  always  ready  to  catch  a  pass- 
ing victim.  The  branches  of  a  worthless  dimbing  rattan  (  Calamus) 
were  particularly  cruel.  This  species  is  very  abundant^  climbing 
over  llie  underbrush  and  sending  out  many  long,  slender  branches 
which  droop  like  those  of  the  weeping  vnllow.  The  end  of  each 
is  leafless  for  about  two  feet  from  the  tip,  and  the  slender,  sup- 
ple stem  resolves  itself  into  a  long  row  of  animated  troui-hoolm. 
The  way  those  threadlike  stems  will  reach  out  to  seize  a  victim 
and  then  hang  on,  is  enough  to  make  one  believe  them  an  invention 
of  the  devil  One  will  catch  you  suddenly  by  the  ear  and  hold 
you  very  still,  while  another  flies  back  from  the  man  ahead  of  you 
and  rakes  you  across  the  cheek  like  a  fine  saw,  cutting  a  neat  little 
gash  as  it  goes.  Again,  one  will  spring  suddenly  and  lay  hold  of 
your  neck  with  a  score  of  needlelike  points,  while  others  &sten 
themselves  in  your  clothes,  or  upon  your  bare  handa 

If  anathemas  could  kill,  I  would  take  bell  and  candle  and  so 
curse  every  thorn-bearing  plant  of  the  tropics,  that  beside  my 
anathema  the  curse  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Yictor-Emmanud 
would  read  like  a  blessing.  In  all  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  is 
nothing  so  useless  and  wholly  objectionable  as  a  thorn,  especially  the 
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aoonrBed  fiBh-hook  thorn  of  the  tropics,  and  if  any  intelligent  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  either  its  deliberate  creation  or  its  evolution,  it 
-would  be  balm  to  mj  wounded  cuticle.  For  m j  part,  I  consider 
the  thorn  one  of  nature*s  unmitigated  blunders. 

Our  long  tramp  was  wholly  fruitless^  for  we  saw  not  a  single 
object  worth  shooting.  Fortunately  for  my  collection,  my  native 
hunters  were  more  successful,  for  Dundang  sent  in  a  large  broque 
{Macacua  nemeatrinua)  and  a  baby  of  the  same  species  ;  a  friendly 
Djak  brought  a  large  soft-shell  turtle  which  he  caught  in  the  lake, 
and  Perara  managed  to  shoot  a  bijit 

A  few  days  later,  Hakka  and  I  made  another  trial  for  wild  pigs 
to  Qnnong  Poondah,  a  low  mountain  a  short  distance  to  the  north. 
We  went  by  boat  quite  to  its  foot,  up  an  arm  of  the  lake,  and  along 
a  narrow  creek  which  led  through  a  bit  of  lovely  forest  The 
mossy  tree-trunks  were  often  covered  with  beautiful  orchids,  small 
ferns,  and  other  parasitical  plants,  while  palms  of  many  species  rose 
out  of  the  water  and  drooped  over  the  banks.  The  warm,  still  air, 
the  subdued  light  of  the  forest,  and  the  profusion  of  picturesque 
vegetation  made  up  a  bit  of  tropical  forest  scenery  which  quite 
realized  my  preconceived  ideal. 

We  hunted  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  stalked  carefully 
up  to  the  ejoke  trees,  but  saw  no  pigs.  Once  indeed  we  started 
a  troop  of  wah-wahs,  but  when  I  was  about  to  fire  we  heard  un- 
mistakably the  grunt  of  a  wild  pig.  Turning  reluctantly  from  the 
"  bird  in  the  hand  "  we  tried  to  discover  the  pigs,  but  failed,  and  so 
lost  botL  The  Dyaks  fished  diligently  in  the  lake  during  my  stay, 
and  everything  caught  wca  brought  to  me.  The  largest  fish  taken 
was  a  very  handsome  goby  {Eleotris  marmorata),  seventeen  inches 
long ;  and  the  most  interesting  were  three  species  of  climbing  perch. 
Anabas  soandens  and  two  others. 

After  a  fortnight's  sojourn  at  the  Popook  village,  I  felt  satisfied 
that  I  had  exhausted  that  locality,  and,  when  Mr.  Eng  Quee's  boat 
arrived,  we  loaded  up,  took  leave  of  our  friendly  and  hospitable  hosts 
— ^not  without  regret,  on  my  part,  I  am  bound  to  say — and  returned 
to  Simujan  without  hap  or  mishap. 
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BoBMBD  is  truly  the  land  of  apee  and  monkeya.  Among  its  four- 
teen flpedea,  five  of  which  occur  nowhere  else,*  are  found  the  fol- 
lowing yery  interesting  forms :  the  orang-utan  (two  speciee),  the 
proboscis  monkey,  the  gibbon,  the  slow  lemur,  tarsier,  and  the  fly- 
ing lemur. 

For  an  island,  Borneo  is  fayored  with  a  great  yariety  of  yery  in- 
teresting quadrupeds,  both  large  and  small,  and  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  species  peculiar  to  itself  than  any  of  its  neighbors  of  the 
ArchipcQago  can  boast  So  far  as  known  at  present^  it  has  ninety- 
six  species  of  mammals^  thirty-three  of  which,  or  more  than  one- 
third,  are  not  found  elsewhera  The  largest  species  are  the 
elephant,  rhinooerosy  tapir,  wild  cattle,  sambur,  and  wild  hog,  and 
the  most  interesting  are  the  apes  and  monkeys,  insectiyores^  bats, 
and  porcupine& 

The  genus  SLmia  occurs  in  northern  Sumatra,  but  its  distribu- 
tion in  Borneo  is  so  much  more  eztensiye  that  we  may  well  say 
the  latter  is  the  home  of  the  orang-utan.  It  inhabits  that  wide 
belt  of  low,  f orest-coyered  swamp  forest  which  lies  between  the  sesr 
coast  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  interior,  extending  entirely 
around  the  western  half  of  the  island.  But  eyen  this  great  alluTial 
plain  is  inhabited  by  the  orang  in  certain  districts  only ;  although 

*  The  following  are  the  speoies  peculiar  to  Borneo :  Hjlobates  oonoolor, 
Nasalis  larvatus,  Semnopithecus  rubioundns,  Semnopitheous  chrysomelis, 
Semnopithecus  frontatus. 
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all  those  portions  which  are  ooverod  by  lofty  virgin  forests  seem  to 
present  the  same  feature&  In  the  Territory  of  Sarawak  the  orang, 
or  "  mias,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  found  along  the  riven^ 
Batang  Lupar  and  Sadong  and  their  small  tributaries,  such  as  the 
lingga  and  Simujan.  It  does  not  occur  at  all  along  the  Sarawak 
or  Samarahan  rivers,  but  farther  west  it  is  found,  though  more 
rarely,  from  the  river  Sambas  to  the  Eapooas,  whidi  latt^  lies  di- 
rectly under  the  equator.  It  is  also  found  in  Eotei  near  Samarinda^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mftl^ftlrVftTTij  and  ajso  on  the  Tewah  Biver,  which 
flows  into  the  Barito  from  the  east,  almost  directly  under  the  equa- 
tor. 

Leaving  the  genus  homo  out  of  the  question,  the  orang  occu- 
pies the  third  place  from  the  highest  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
gorilla  {Troghdiies  goriUa)  is  given  the  highest  place,  next  in  order 
is  the  chimpanzee  (71  niger),  after  which  comes  the  orang-utan 
(Simia  Wumibii  and  satyrus),  followed  by  the  Siamavga  syndactylOy 
the  link  between  the  orangs  and  the  gibbons  (Hylobates).  The 
orang  well  deserves  the  place  it  occupies.  It  agrees  with  the  go- 
riUa and  chimpanzee  in  positive  size  and  qualiiy  of  the  brain,  but 
its  fore-limbs,  as  compared  with  the  hind  ones,  are  longer  than 
theirs,  while  they  are  also  proportionally  shorter  than  those  of 
Siamanga  and  Hylobates.  The  heel-bone  {codcaneum)  is  proportion- 
ally longer  in  Simia  than  in  Eylobates,  and  its  thumb  is  also  better 
developed  than  that  of  the  gibbons.  Among  the  higher  apes, 
the  orang  comes  nearest  to  man  in  the  number  of  ribs  (twelve  pairs) 
and  form  of  the  cerebrsd  hemispheres,  but  differs  from  him  in 
other  respects,  especially  in  the  limbs,  more  than  do  the  gorilla 
and  chimpanzee. 

The  chimpanzee  approaches  man  most  closely  in  the  character 
of  its  cranium,  its  dentition,  and  the  proportional  size  of  its  arms. 
The  gorilla  is  more  manlike  in  the  proportion  of  the  leg  to  the 
body,  size  of  the  heel,  curvature  of  the  spine,  form  of  pelvis  and 
absolute  capacity  of  the  cranium.  In  its  habits  the  orang  resem- 
bles the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  which  are  not  gregarious,  while 
the  gibbons  are. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  orang  is  its  great  size  and  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  man.  The  chest,  arms  and  hands  are  espe- 
cially human  in  their  size  and  general  outline.  Since  the  animial 
depends  mainly  upon  these  members  for  the  means  of  locomotion 
they  are  necessarily  of  massive  proportions.  The  natural  position 
of  the  human  hand  at  rest  is  with  the  fingers  slightly  bent,  but 
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that  of  the  orang  is  with  the  fingers  tightly  oloeed,  and,  when 
uring  our  dead  specimens,  we  often  found  it  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility to  straighten  a  single  finger  without  cutting  the  tendon  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  Thus,  when  an  orang  is  asleep,  the  most 
natural  position  he  can  assume  is  to  firmly  grasp  a  branch  with 
each  hand. 

Male  indiTiduals  of  Simia  Wurmbii  are  distinguished  by  their 
wonderful  cheek  callosities,  each  side  of  the  face  being  greatly  ex- 
panded and  flattened  into  a  thick,  semi-circular  disk  extending  ver- 
tically from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.    This 
remarkable  feature  is  a  sexual  characteristic,  for  it  is  never  poo- 
sessed  by  the  female  orangs.    So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, these  facial  callosities  are  purely  ornamental,  since  they  are 
not  controlled  by  voluntary  musdes,  and  are  composed  merely  of 
tough,  white,  semi-cartilaginous  tissue.    In  different  indiTiduals 
these  callosities  vary  in  width  from  ten  to  thirteen  and  one-half 
inchea 

The  skin  color  of  orangs  varies  according  to  age,  as  follows :  In 
infants  and  all  young  individuals  up  to  three  or  four  years  of  age 
the  skin  is  generally  chocolate  brown,  yellowish  on  the  abdomen 
and  in  the  palms,  while  the  skin  surrounding  each  eye  to  the  edge 
of  the  orbits  and  the  entire  muzzle,  or  projecting  lower  portion  of 
the  face,  is  of  a  more  decidedly  yellowish  or  raw-sienna  color.  In- 
dividuals between  childhood  and  middle  age  vary  from  dark-yel- 
lowish to  blackiah-brown,  the  latter  color  largely  predominating. 
Very  often  the  face  and  neck  is  almost  or  quite  black,  the  palms 
light-brown  and  the  breast  and  abdomen  mulatto-yellow.  In 
old  specimens,  especially  males  of  Simia  Wurmbii,  or  the  "mias 
chappin "  species,  the  s^  is  everywhere  a  deep,  shiny-black,  ex- 
cept in  the  palms,  where,  from  constant  wear  on  rough  bark,  the 
cuticle  lies  in  several  thick,  calloused  layers,  and  is  of  a  dirty 
gray  color. 

The  hair  of  orangs  varies  greatly  in  color,  quantity,  quality,  and 
distribution,  and  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question  of  spe- 
cies. Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  described  as  brick-red,  or  to 
be  exac^  of  the  color  known  to  painters  as  Indian^red.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  marked  differences  in  color  are  found  almost 
entirely  on  adult  male  specimens.  On  all  others,  it  varies  but 
little  from  pure  Indian-red ;  but  on  old  males  it  often  assumes  a 
faded  yellow  or  raw-sienna  color  on  the  arms  and  legs. 

It  is  always  longest  on  the  arms,  shoulder-blades,  and  thighs^ 
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and  shortest  on  the  breast,  abdomen,  and  back.  The  face  and 
throat  are  quite  bare  except  for  a  scanty  chin-beard  of  uncertain 
length  in  adult  specimens,  the  longest  hairs  never  exceeding  four 
inchea  On  the  flat  cheek  caUosities  of  Simia  Wurmbii  there  is  a 
curious  growth  of  very  short  and  uniformly  dispersed  hairs  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  lie  so  closely 
upon  the  skin  as  to  escape  notice  except  upon  very  dose  inspection. 

On  the  back  of  the  arms  and  thighs^  and  on  the  sides  and 
shoulder-blades  of  old  male  orangs,  the  hair  is  long,  coarse,  straight 
and  thick,  sometimes  reaching  a  length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches. 

On  most  individuals  of  this  dass,  the  entire  back  will  be  found 
almost  bare  from  the  neck  down,  having  been  worn  off  in  the  nest 
On  younger  specimens,  the  hair  on  the  back  is  thick,  and  longer 
than  on  the  abdomen.  The  back  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers  are 
thinly  covered  with  short  stiff  hairs.  On  the  forearm  the  hair 
grows  upward  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  where  it  meets  the 
downward  growth  on  the  arm,  and  the  two  come  together  in  a 
point. 

The  eyes  of  adults  are  always  very  small,  with  iris  of  a  dark 
chestnut-brown,  and  no  white  visible.  The  teeth  are  invariably 
very  much  discolored  by  vegetable  adds  and  juices,  and  the  base 
of  each  tooth  is  always  black. 

On  most  of  the  Wurmbii  there  seems  to  be  a  superabundance  of 
skin  on  the  throat  and  breast,  for  it  is  often  foimd  to  hang  in  a 
great  baggy  fold.  Externally,  the  orang  seems  to  have  no  neck 
at  all,  the  head  being  set  squarely  down  upon  the  shoulder&  The 
chest  is  massive  to  correspond  with  the  arms  and  head,  but  the 
pdvis  is  small,  and  the  lower  limbs  are  small,  short,  and  compara- 
tivdy  weak.  The  orang  never  sits  down  as  do  the  gibbons,  and 
therefore  has  no  ischial  caUosities  like  the  Hylobatea, 

There  is  no  ligamerUum  teres  in  the  orang,  and  the  absence  of 
ihis  permits  great  freedom  of  movement  in  the  lower  limbs.  In- 
deed, the  legs  seem  to  possess  almost  as  much  freedom  of  move- 
ment as  do  the  arms.  I  have  often  seen  my  little  pet  orang  hang 
to  a  rope,  with  one  arm  at  an  angle  of  fully  seventy  degrees  and, 
with  the  greatest  comfort  imaginable,  reach  up  with  his  leg  at  the 
same  angle  and  grasp  the  rope  with  his  foot 

Some  naturalists  attach  importance  to  the  facial  resemblances 
of  different  orangs.    I  have  never  seen  living  specimens  of  the  Su- 
matran  orang,  but  so  far  as  Bomean  spedes  are  concerned,  I  am 
26 
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certain  that  each  indiyidual  differs  as  widely  from  his  teOomB,  and 
has  as  many  facial  peculiarities  belonging  to  himself,  as  can  be 
found  in  the  indiyiduals  of  any  unmixed  race  of  human  beinga 

Male  orangs  are  much  given  to  fighting,  and  often  bite  off  each 
other's  fingers  and  toe&  The  upper  Up,  also,  is  often  found  in  a 
mutilated  condition  from  the  same  cause.  I  have  never  heard  of 
their  biting  off  each  other's  ears,  as  human  roughs  do  occasionally, 
but  a  few  himdred  years  more  of  evolution  may  bring  their  intelli- 
gence up  to  that  point  Indeed,  may  we  not  confidently  predict 
that  this  is  the  next  step  in  intellectud  development  the  orang  will 
take,  if  he  is  ever  to  approach  nearer  to  man. 

It  is  the  natural  instinct  of  an  orang  to  seize  and  bring  the  of- 
fending hand  of  another  to  its  mouth,  instead  of  moving  its  own 
heavy  head  and  body  to  the  object  Thus,  in  eveiy  imaginable 
way  do  the  powerful  and  capable  limbs  and  hands  serve  the  inert 
body  and  head  upon  all  occasions. 

The  battered  condition  of  one  of  my  male  specimens  has  already 
been  described  (Chapter  XXXI.)  ;  another  orang.  No.  84,  male 
Wumibii,  had  almost  lost  the  edge  of  his  entire  upper  lip.  It  had 
been  bitten  diagonally  across,  but  still  adhered  at  the  left  comer, 
and  the  wound  had  evidently  healed  very  quickly,  for  that  trian- 
gular piece  of  upper  lip  still  hung  dangling  down  two  inches  from 
the  comer  of  his  mouth.    He  had  also  lost  an  entire  finger. 

No.  36  had  lost  a  piece  out  of  his  upper  lip,  and  one  of  his  left 
toes  had  been  bitten  quite  off. 

During  the  fruit  season,  *^hich  is  from  the  middle  of  January 
to  the  first  of  May,  the  food  of  the  orang  is  the  durian,  mangosteen, 
and  rambutau,  which  are  usually  found  upon  the  hilla  There  are 
also  other  fruits  which  ripen  at  different  times,  such  as  the  raao  and 
kapayang,  but  of  the  former  the  orangs  eat  the  shoots  only.  Be- 
sides these,  they  devour  the  shoots  of  the  Pandanus,  and  also  the 
leaves  of  certain  treea  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  they  retire  far  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  find,  but  during  the  season  of  the  heaviest  rains* 
i.e,,  from  August  to  November,  when  the  forests  are  quite  flooded, 
they  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers. 

The  orang  is  quite  solitary  in  his  habits,  the  old  males  always 
being  found  alone ;  nor  are  two  adult  females  ever  found  together. 
On  two  occasions  I  found  three  individuals  together,  but  one  was 
an  old  female  with  a  nursing  infant,  and  the  third  was  her  next 
oldest  offspring,  apparently  about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  who  had 
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not  yet  left  his  mother's  side  to  shift  for  hixQsel£  The  female 
orang  has  but  one  young  at  a  birth,  and  from  the  instance  just 
cited,  I  infer  that  it  does  not  lea^e  its  mother  until  nearly  two 
years  of  age,  by  which  time  it  is  fairly  supplanted  by  a  successor. 

The  size  of  the  young  of  the  orang  at  birth  is  quite  remarkable, 
considering  the  small  stature  of  the  adult  f emala  My  twenty- 
eighth  specimen  was  a  gravid  female  3  feet  8|  inches  in  height, 
carrying  a  foetus  which  weighed  7  pounds  3  ounces,  and  was,  of 
course,  fuUy  developed. 

The  nest  of  the  orang-utan  has  already  been  described.  He 
usually  selects  a  small  tree,  a  sapling  in  fact,  and  builds  his  nest  in 
its  top,  even  though  his  weight  causes  it  to  sway  alarmingly.  He 
always  builds  his  nest  low  down,  often  within  twenty-five  feet  of 
the  ground,  and  seldom  higher  than  forty  feet  Sometimes  it  is 
fully  four  feet  in  diameter,  but  usually  not  more  than  three,  and 
quite  flat  on  the  top.  There  is  no  weaving  together  of  branches, 
for  they  are  merely  piled  cross-wise  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
their  being  broken  off  on  different  sides  of  the  nest.  In  diort,  the 
orang  builds  a  nest  predsely  as  a  man  would  build  one  for  himself 
were  he  obliged  to  pass  a  night  in  a  tree-top  with  neither  axe  nor 
knife  to  cut  branches.  I  have  seen  in  the  forest  one  or  two  such 
nests  of  men  where  the  builder  had  only  his  bare  hands  to  work 
with,  and  they  were  just  as  rudely  constructed,  of  just  such  mate- 
rials, and  in  about  the  same  general  position,  as  the  average  orang 
nest 

Ihiring  one  day's  travel  along  the  upper  Simujan  River  we 
counted  thirty-six  old  nests  and  six  which  we  set  down  as  new  or 
fresh.  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  to  a  certainty,  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  an  orang,  after  building  a  nest,  sleeps  in  it  several 
nights  in  succession,  unless  he  is  called  upon  to  leave  its  neighbor- 
hood altogether.  Certain  it  is  that  whenever  a  hunter  finds  a  per- 
fectly fresh  nest  he  may  with  confidence  expect  to  find  the  builder 
somewhere  near  it  An  orang  never  uses  a  nest  after  the  leaves 
become  withered  and  dry,  no  doubt  for  the  reason  that  the  bare 
branches  afford  an  uncomfortable  resting-place.  I  never  saw  nor 
heard  of  any  house-building  by  orang-utans,  though  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  some  individuals  may  have  a  habit  of  covering  their 
bodies  with  branches  for  protection  against  the  dashing  of  the 
rain-drops  during  a  heavy  storm.  My  little  pet  orang  would  in- 
variably cover  his  head  and  body  with  straw  or  loose  clothing  the 
moment  it  began  to  rain,  even  though  he  was  under  a  roof. 
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Even  under  the  most  faToraUe  circnnmtaneea^  orangs  are 
neither  graoefal  nor  actiTe  in  their  movements.  I  think  we  maj 
justly  consider  them  the  most  helpless  of  all  the  quadrumana. 
Owing  to  the  great  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  the  peculiar  stmct- 
nre  of  their  hands,  they  cannot  run  nimbly,  and  never  dare  to  spring 
from  one  tree  to  the  next  The  smaller  monkeys  gallop  madly 
along  the  larger  branches,  with  outspread  arms,  legs,  and  taQ,  leap 
reddessly  from  the  tree-top,  go  flying  through  the  air  for  several 
yards,  and  fall  sprawling  and  unhurt  upon  the  side  or  in  the  leafy 
top  of  the  next  tree.  Not  so  the  orang-utan,  with  his  huge,  flabby 
stomachy  fleshy  thighs,  and  massive  head«  His  weight,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  compels  him  to 
move  slowly  and  circumspectly  so  that  he  may  not  find  himself 
falling  heavily  to  the  ground.  Owing  to  the  disproportionate 
shortness  of  his  legs,  his  progress  depends  mostly  upon  his  long, 
sinewy  arms,  and  very  often  he  goes  swinging  through  a  tree- 
top  by  their  aid  alone.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  swing  along 
beneath  the  large  limbs  as  a  gymnast  swings  along  a  tight  rope, 
reaching  six  feet  at  a  stretch.  When  passing  from  one  tree  to 
another,  be  reaches  out  and  gathers  in  his  grasp  a  number  of  small 
branches  that  he  feels  sure  will  sustain  his  weight  then  swings 
himself  acrosa 

Upon  the  ground  the  orang  is  a  picture  of  abject  helplessness. 
In  his  native  forests  he  is  very  seldom  known  to  descend  to  the 
earth,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  a  single  instance  of  the  kind.  True,  he  climbs  down 
when  thirsty  until  he  can  reach  the  water  with  his  hands,  but  this 
occurs  where  there  is  no  dry  land  to  walk  upon. 

The  orang-utan  is  utterly  incapable  of  standing  fully  erect  with- 
out touching  the  ground  with  its  hands.  I  have  seen  many  orangs 
in  captivity,  but  not  one  of  them  ever  stood  erect  upon  its  hind 
legs  for  a  single  instant,  and  for  orangs  to  be  so  represented  in 
drawings  or  museums  is  contrary  to  nature. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to  the  maxi- 
mum size  attained  by  the  orang-utan,  and  its  general  measure- 
ments. Mr.  A.  R  Wallace,  in  his  work  on  the  "Malay  Archi- 
pelago," pp.  72  et  seq.,  makes  the  following  statements  : 

<<  I  have  myself  examined  the  bodies  of  seventeen  freshly-killed 
oranga  Of  this  extensive  series,  sixteen  were  f  uUy  adult,  nine  being 
males  and  seven  femalea  The  adult  males  of  the  large  orangs  only 
varied  from  4  feet  1  inch  to  4  feet  2  inches  in  height,  measured 
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fairly  to  the  heel,  so  as  to  give  the  height  of  the  animal  if  it  stood 
perfectly  erect ;  the  extent  of  the  outstretched  arms  from  7  feet  2 
inches  to  7  feet  8  inches ;  and  the  width  of  the  face  from  10  inches 
to  13|^  inches.  The  dimensions  of  other  naturalists  closely  agree 
-with  mine.  The  largest  orang  measured  by  Temminck  was  four 
feet  high.  Of  twenty-five  specimens  collected  by  Schlegel  and 
MuUer,  the  largest  old  male  was  4  feet  1  inch,  and  the  largest 
skeleton  in  the  Calcutta  Museum  was,  according  to  Blyth,  4  feet  1^ 
inch ;  and  no  specimen  has  yet  reached  Europe  exceeding  these 
dimensions,  although  the  total  number  must  amount  to  over  a 
hundred.  On  the  whole/  therefore/'  concludes  Mr.  Wallace,  ''I 
think  it  will  be  allowed  that  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  the 
least  reliable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  orangs  in  Borneo  more 
than  4  feet  2  inches  high." 

The  total  number  of  specimens  of  the  orang-utan  of  both  spe- 
cies, killed  by  me  and  my  himters,  was  foriy-three,  every  one  of 
which  I  carefully  measured  while  fresh,  recording  each  measure- 
ment the  moment  it  was  made.  I  saved  the  skin  of  every  one  of 
these  specimens,  and  the  skeletons  of  all  save  three  or  four  of  the 
very  youngest  onea 

No  fewer  than  seven  of  my  specimens  exceeded  the  maximum 
height  for  orangs  as  given  by  Mr.  Wallace,  viz.,  4  feet  2  inches^ 
even  by  the  most  liberal  measurement  My  tallest  Simia  WurmMi, 
or  "  mias  chappin,"  measured  4  feet  6  inches  from  head  to  heel, 
and  the  next  in  size  4  feet  5^  inches.  Then  a  satyrus^  or  **  mias 
rombi,"  measured  4  feet  4^  inches,  two  other  Wurmbii,  4  feet  4 
inches,  and  4  feet  3  inches  respectively,  a  saiyruSf  4  feet  3  inches, 
and  a  Wurmbii,  4  feet  2^  inches.  Only  one  specimen  measured 
exactly  4  feet  2  inches,  and  the  remaining  nine  fell  below  that 
height  One  male  specimen,  with  hair  which  grew  to  a  length  of 
12  to  16  inches,  in  some  places,  measured  only  3  feet  lOj^  inches  in 
height  The  largest  female  measured  4  feet,  and  the  smallest  adult 
female  3  feet  6  inchea 

These  measurements  were  a  great  surprise  to  me,  and,  feeling 
that  their  accuracy  ndight  some  time  be  questioned,  I  made  and  re- 
corded them  with  unusual  care  and  exactness.  To  obtain  the  height 
it  was  my  practice  to  lay  the  animal  upon  its  back  with  the  legs 
held  straight  by  an  assistant,  then  holding  the  blade  of  a  large  knife 
flat  against  the  top  of  the  head,  it  was  thrust  perpendicularly  into 
the  table  or  the  earth.  Then,  while  an  assistant  held  the  top  of  the 
head  against  the  first  knife-blade,  I  pressed  another  blade  firmly 
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•g&mst  the  bottom  of  ttie  heel  and  thrust  it  into  the  earth  alea 
After  mOTiDg  the  animal  aaide  a  tape  line  Btretcbed  between  the 
inner  rarfaoes  of  the  knife-blades  gare  the  height  of  the  *niTiia] 
Not  a  single  figure  vaa  ever  trusted  to  m;  memory  alone,  and  m7 
largest  orsngs  were  each  measured  and  recorded  twice. 

From  the  sabjoined  table  of  measurements  it  will  be  seen  that 
oraags  rary  in  their  proportions  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  human 
beings.  Some  are  short  and  thick-eet ;  and  others  are  more  slen- 
derly built  and  longer  limbed.  Specimens  Nos.  6  and  9  hare  short 
legs  and  bodies  but  unusually  long  anus,  while  Noe.  43  and  3S 
are  just  the  reverse.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  breadth  of  the 
&cial  callosiiies  of  Wurmbii  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  sixe  of 
the  *nimHl  The  tallest  specimen  of  the  whole  eeriea,  No.  18,  meas- 
nred  only  11^  inches  acroas  the  face,  while  No.  26,  which  stood 
three  inohes  shorter,  and  was  much  smaller  every  way,  measured 
1%  indies  at  the  same  point 

Meaeuremetdt  of  Orang-UlanB,  AduU  Maiea  and  Femalm. 
(Given  in  inohe&) 
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Of  the  orang-utan  there  are  two  clearly  defined  species,  and  only 
two,  viz.,  Simia  Wurmini  and  S.  eatyrxa.     While  the  points  of  dif- 
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ference  between  the  males  of  the  two  spedea  are  strongly  marked 
and  unmistakable,  both  externally  and  anatomically,  the  females 
are  all  very  much  alike  in  their  external  appearance,  but  readily 
distinguishable  by  their  skulla 

Male  specimens  of  Wurmbii  are  distinguished  by  their  remarka- 
ble cheek  callosities,  already  described,  which  are  observed  in  young 
08  well  08  old  ivdividwds,  and  also  by  the  joining  of  iihe  two  tem- 
poral ridges  on  the  top  of  the  skull  to  form  an  elevated  sagittal 
crest,  of  Tarying  height  In  females  and  yoimg  males  the  temporal 
ridges  subside  to  the  level  of  the  skull  either  at  or  before  meeting  in 
front  of  the  parietal  suture,  and  are  continued  backward  in  a  rough 
line,  almost  to  the  lambdoidal  crest 

In  the  skull  of  the  male  satyrus  the  temporal  ridges  pass  back- 
ward and  slightly  converge,  but  still  remain  widely  separated  until 
they  diverge  again  at  the  back  of  the  skull  and  rise  to  form  the 
lambdoidal  crest  The  skull  of  the  female  shows  no  continuous 
elevated  ridges,  but  a  rough  line  instead,  which  scarcely  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  skulL  No  female  skull  in  the  collection  made  by  me 
possesses  either  the  two  continuous  temporal  ridges  or  the  elevated 
sagittal  crest,  but  the  rough  lines  correspond  to  the  elevated  ridges 
of  the  males  of  their  respective  species  in  every  case,  and  leave  their 
identity  unmistakeable. 

Orangs  are  liable  to  possess  individual  peculiarities  to  a  greater 
extent  than  perhaps  any  other  of  the  apes  or  monkeys.  To  illus- 
trate :  No.  26,  Simm  Wurmbii,  with  a  very  prominent  cranial  ridge, 
was  utterly  destitute  of  facial  callosities  or  any  signs  of  them,  and 
until  dissection,  was  supposed  to  be  a  satyrus.  No.  18  had  a  nail  on 
the  hallux  of  its  hinder  hands.  No.  21  had  four  molars  in  each  side 
of  its  lower  jaw,  while  the  other,  forty-two  orangs  had  only  three 
eacL  The  distance  between  the  temporal  ridges  of  satyrus,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  sagittal  crest  of  Wurmhiiy  varies  greatly  in  different 
specimens. 

We  will  not  say  anything  about  the  place  the  orang  has  in  the 
long  chain  of  evolution ;  but»  while  abstract  argument  leads  hither 
and  thither,  according  as  this  or  that  writer  is  most  ably  gifted  for 
the  same,  there  is  still  one  argument  or  influence  to  which  every 
true  naturalist  is  amenable,  and  which  no  one  will  ignore  who  has 
studied,  from  nature,  any  group  of  typical  forms.  Let  such  an 
one  (if,  indeed,  one  exists  to-day)  who  is  prejudiced  against  the 
Darwinian  views,  go  to  Borneo.  Let  him  there  watch  from  day 
to  day  this  strangely  human  form  in  all  its  various  phases  of  exist- 
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enoe.  Let  him  see  the  onmg  dimb,  walk,  boild  its  nest^  ea^ 
drink,  and  fight*  like  a  human  rough.  Let  him  see  the  female 
suckle  her  young  and  carry  it  astride  her  hip  precisely  as  do  the 
coolie  women  of  Hindostan.  Let  him  witness  their  human-like 
emotions  of  affection,  satisfaction,  pain,  and  rage, — ^let  him  see  all 
this^  and  then  he  may  feel  how  much  more  potent  has  been  this 
lesson  than  all  he  has  read  in  pages  of  abstract  ratiocination. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

A  MONTH  WITH  THE  DYAXa 

Jonmej  to  tlie  Sibujau. — ^The  Biyer. — ^A  Malodorous  Village.— Barriers. — 
Proboscis  Monkeys  and  Fljing  Lemurs. — Head  of  Ganoe  NaTigation. — 
Swamp-wading. — Our  Journey's  End. — A  Lodge  in  a  Vast  Wilderness. — 
Fine  Hnnting-gronnds. — Sonroe  of  the  Eiyer. — Hunting  Gibbons. — ^Lively 
Sport — Gibbons'  Remarkable  Mode  of  Progress. — A  Mias. — A  Sncoessfnl 
Hnnt-^Affeetion  and  Courage  of  a  Male  Gibbon. — Helplessness  of  the 
Baby  Orang  in  Water. — ^A  Live  Tarsier. — More  Gibbons  Shot-r- Argus 
Pheasants.— Dyak  Mode  of  Snaring.— A  Deadly  Pig-trap.— A  Shiftless 
Village. — A  Magnificent  Bird. — Curious  Bodent. — ^Visit  to  Lanchang. — 
A  Village  of  Head-hunters.— Trophies  of  the  Chase.— A  Fine  Dyak  Sped, 
men. 

It  was  only  a  bunch  of  argus  pheasant  feathers  that  lured  me  from 
Sadong  to  the  Sibuyau,  to  stay  a  month  with  the  Dyaks,  for  better 
or  worse.  The  promise  of  wah-wahs,  also,  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  I  suppose,  even  though  they  are  hard  to  shoot  The  Dyaks 
said  their  settlement  had  never  been  yisited  by  a  white  man,  and  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  learn  from  them,  the  nature  of  the  country  re- 
mained a  profound  mysteiy.  But  then,  the  greatest  charm  of 
travel  is  going  to  places  one  knows  nothing  at  all  about,  and  satis- 
fying one's  geographical  curiosity. 

Behold  MB,  then,  starting  down  the  Sadong  with  the  turning  of 
the  tide,  early  on  the  morning  of  October  28th.  At  home  the  trees 
have  taken  on  their  gayest  autumn  tints^  but  here  the  forest  is  still 
clad  in  the  same  persistent^  never-chaiiging,  monotonous  green  it 
has  always  worn. 

Under  the  kadjang  roof  of  the  old  Malay  headman's  large  boat, 
there  sit  the  ''  orang  putei  "  (white  man),  "  orang  China  "  (China- 
man), and  the  "  orang  utan "  or  jungle  man,  my  little  pet,  while 
three  stout  Malays  furnish  the  motive-power.  Perara  and  Dobah 
are  coming  after  us  in  my  own  boat  It  is  a  delightful  day,  quiet, 
dear,  and  warm,  such  as  fills  a  man  with  a  sense  of  keen  enjoyment, 
provided  his  digestion  is  good  and  his  conscience  dear.    My  little 
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baby  mias  seems  to  enjoy  his  sarroandiiigs  as  weU  as  the  rest  of  ns, 
for,  with  true  ohiWish  instinct,  ha  leans  lazily  oyer  the  edge  of  the 
boat  and  dabbles  in  the  water  with  his  hairy  brown  hands  as  it 
sweeps  past  the  side. 

On  reaching  the  sea,  we  put  up  our  much-mended  sail  and 
steered  eastward  alongthe  coast  for  a  few  miles,  until,  when  almost 
within  the  mouth  of  the  Batang  Lupar,  we  came  about  sharply  and 
ran  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibuyau.  A  conical  mountain  rises  on 
the  east  bank,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  small  Malay  kampong,  and 
the  house  of  Seriff  Hassan,  the  Port-clearance  derk.  We  stopped 
long  enough  to  deliyer  our  papers  and  hastened  on  up  stream  with 
the  flowing  tide,  to  get  as  far  as  possible  by  night-falL 

The  Sibuyau  is  a  small  stream,  not  oyer  a  hundred  yards  in 
width  at  the  mouth,  and  for  a  long  distance  up  the  banks  are 
prettily  fringed  with  nipa  palm&  There  are  a  few  paddy  fields 
along  the  banks  and  the  usual  accompaniment  of  flimsy  little  tem- 
porary huts  on  stilts,  reminding  one  of  birds'  nests. 

About  sunset  we  reached  a  Dyak  tillage  of  eight  doors  standing 
dose  to  the  bank,  at  which  we  stopped  for  the  night  It  was  a 
miserably  dirty  and  foul-smelling  place,  or  at  least  the  ground  im- 
demeath  the  house  was  giving  off  an  odor  like  an  ancient  pig-sty. 
The  Dyaks  were  almost  as  dirfy  as  their  surroundings,  but  they 
were  civil,  and  immediately  produced,  for  us  to  sit  upon,  two  of  the 
flnest  mats  I  ever  saw  of  Dyak  manufacture.  I  tried  to  buy  the 
smaller  one  of  the  two,  but  tiiey  positively  refused  to  sell  it  Per- 
haps their  mat-maker  was  dead. 

We  had  a  long  confab  about  the  prospect  of  getting  up  to  the 
settlement  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  were  told  that  the  way  was 
long  and  difficult ;  that  our  large  boat  was  too  large  to  go  at  all ; 
that  they  had  no  boats  which  could  take  us ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  they  would  not  go  with  us  under  any  circumstancea  Being 
unable  to  see  my  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  had  suddenly  pre- 
sented itself  I  slung  my  hammock  and  mosquitero  and  went  to 
sleep. 

In  the  morning  three  of  the  Dyaks  agreed  to  go  with  me,  for  a 
consideration,  to  help  with  the  large  boat ;  but,  when  the  tune 
came  to  start,  they  and  two  others  put  their  weapons  and  dogs — ^I 
mean  dog  skeletons — and  cooking  pots  into  one  of  their  own 
canoes,  got  into  it^  and  paddled  off  down  stream.  With  a  devout 
wish,  expressed  in  four  languages,  that  they  might  "  go  to  the 
devil,"  we  determined  to  paddle  our  own  canoe,  and  immediately 
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set  off.  I  changed  places  mth  Dobah,  thus  leaTing  the  four  Malays 
and  Ah  Kee  to  manage  the  large  boat 

After  a  few  miles,  we  passed  the  limit  of  the  nipa  palm,  and 
then  the  screw  pine  took  ite  place.  As  the  stream  became  more 
narrow  the  fringe  on  either  side  became  wider  and  almost  impene- 
trable in  density.  About  noon,  we  came  to  where  the  channel  was 
blocked  by  thousands  of  Pandanu9  stems,  which  had  drifted 
together  and  formed  a  wide  barrier  like  a  ''jam"  of  pine  logs. 
The  top  of  the  drift  was  covered  with  rank  grass,  which  bound  the 
whole  mass  together — sometimes  strongly  enough  to  walk  upon. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  passed  eight  or  ten  such 
barriers;  and  each  one  cost  a  struggle.  There  was  always  a 
passage  cut  large  enough  to  accommodate  small  sampans ;  but 
our  large  boat  was  heavily  laden,  and  the  passage  had  to  be  in- 
definitely enlarged.  We  were  all  of  two  hours  in  getting  her 
through  one  drift,  which  was  finally  accomplished  by  cutting  a 
wider  passage  and  then  hauling  on  her  from  the  small  boat  made 
fast  a  few  yards  in  advance,  while  others  lifted  on  her  at  the  same 
time.  No  wonder  the  Dyaks  were  chary  of  trusting  their  musdea 
in  our  keeping  for  that  day. 

During  the  afternoon  we  saw  several  troops  of  proboscis 
monkeys.  They  were  not  so  shy  as  on  the  Simujan,  but  sat  uncon- 
cernedly in  the  trees»  watching  us  as  we  went  by.  As  night  ap- 
proached we  tied  up  to  the  bushes  at  the  edge  of  a  fine  bit  of  open 
water,  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  shifted  our  baggage  so  that  we 
could  lie  down.  After  a  most  refreshing  bath  in  which  all  partici- 
pated, we  ate  our  rice  and  turned  in.  Ah  Kee  and  the  little  mias 
had  a  long  and  violent  dispute  as  to  whether  they  should  sleep  to- 
gether, of  which  question  the  mias  took  the  affirmative  side  and 
fijmlly  carried  the  day. 

The  large  boat  leaked  badly,  and,  but  for  Ah  Kee,  I  think  we 
should  have  filled  and  gone  down  before  morning.  Being  unable 
to  swim  he  felt  a  lively  interest  in  keeping  the  craft  afloat,  and 
baled  her  out  five  times  during  the  nighi 

As  we  proceeded,  the  next  morning,  we  entered  a  perfect  laby- 
rinth of  screw  pines,  but  fortunately  there  were  no  more  bad  drifts 
and  we  wound  our  way  along  very  agreeably.  During  the  forenoon 
we  came  upon  a  troop  of  proboscis  monkeys  which  contained  about 
thirty-five  individuals — the  greatest  number  of  that  cfpecies  I  ever 
saw  together.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  ''  collect "  one 
of  the  handsomest  specimens  of  the  lot,  and  the  shot  started  two 
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flying  lemim  {Oaleopithecm  variegiUu8)  jtut  oat  of  laaga  Thej 
spread  their  parachutes  to  their  widest  extent»  launched  boldly  out 
of  a  tree-top,  sailed  slowly  through  the  air  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees^  and  alighted  low  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
about  forty  feet  distant  from  the  one  they  had  quitted.  Cliinhing 
nimbly  up  to  the  top  of  that  tree,  they  sailed  off  again,  and  so  on 
until  they  were  out  of  sight 

In  the  afternoon  the  growth  of  screw  pines  ceased  abruptly, 
and  we  entered  a  narrower  and  more  tortuous  channel  which  wound 
in  and  out  among  trees  and  bushes,  just  wide  enough  for  our 
boats,  but  with  nothing  to  spare.  After  four  or  five  miles  of  this, 
the  identity  of  the  river  was  completely  lost ;  but  we  followed  the 
channel  persistently,  and  at  last  found  ourselves  in  a  little  canal 
not  more  than  eight  feet  wide,  that  came  down  through  the  forest 
as  though  cut  by  the  hand  of  man.  On  either  side  were  solid 
banks  and  the  trunks  of  great  forest  trees  beautifully  decorated 
with  ferns,  orchids  and  dark-green  moss,  while  the  bare  stems  of 
creepers,  both  great  and  small,  hung  in  many  a  curve  and  twist 
from  the  branches  which  met  far  above  our  heada  I  would  like 
to  rave  a  little  over  that  scenery,  and  would,  but  for  a  constitutional 
objection  to  emotional  descriptions. 

At  length  our  little  canal  led  out  of  the  forest  and  into  an  open 
grassy  swamp  of  considerable  width,  at  the  edge  of  which  we  ar- 
rived at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  a  getting-out  place  for  everybody. 

There  was  no  house  nor  village  anywhere  in  sight,  but  one  of 
our  Malays  said  we  could  reach  one  by  night-Mi,  so  four  of  us 
bundled  up  our  beds,  a  cooking  pot  and  food  for  one  meal,  and  set 
out.  Our  first  half-mile  lay  across  a  swamp,  through  mud  and 
water  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  from  which  we  landed  on  a  bit  of 
dry  ground  and  crossed  over  to  another  stretch  of  morass,  worse 
than  the  first.  The  water  was  from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  but  on 
the  top  lay  a  carpet  of  matted  grass  which  kept  us  from  sink- 
ing down  out  of  sight  Onco  I  had  the  luck  to  break  through 
and  sink  down  to  my  waist  before  the  others  could  fish  me  out 
After  a  mile  of  dreadful  fioundering  we  came  to  some  fields  of 
growing  paddy  and  emerged  upon  terra  firma  once  more.  We  fol- 
lowed a  path  through  a  bit  of  fine,  dry  open  forest,  crossed  a  beau- 
tifully clear  running  brook,  our  canal  again,  or  rather  the  Sibuyau 
Biver — and  two  hundred  yards  further  on,  came  to  a  small  clearing 
in  the  middle  of  which  (welcome  sight)  stood  a  Dyak  village,  or 
long-house  of  five  doors. 
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We  climbed  the  notched  sapling  which  serred  as  a  ladder  at 
the  end  of  the  hoose,  and  received  the  customary  Djak  greeting 
of  cheery  smiles  and  pleasant  words  of  welcome,  while  one  of  the 
girls  sknrried  off  to  fetch  the  dean  mata  We  were  not  sorry  to 
have  reached  our  journey's  end,  and  Ah  Kee,  never  too  tired  to  get 
up  the  best  meal  the  limler  aflEbrded,  set  to  work,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  or  waiting  to  be  told,  and  soon  had  ready  a  fine  cup 
of  tea  with  buttered  toast  accompaniment^  and  a  plate  of  rice 
adorned  with  butter  and  sugar.  Ah  Kee  was  the  prince  of  good 
servants^  and  I  would  that  every  traveller  who  knows  how  to  treat 
a  servant  could  have  one  like  him.  He  was  marked  with  small-pox 
fmd  was  not  what  an  esthete  would  call  handsome,  far  from  it,  but 
in  the  jungle,  his  cheerful  and  efficient  service  condoned  every  phys- 
ical d^eci 

The  next  morning  the  Dyaks  turned  out  in  force  and  carried 
up  our  luggage,  of  which  there  were  seventeen  loads,  at  thirteen 
cents  per  load.  We  took  the  three  kadjangs  which  formed  our 
boat>roof  and  with  them  made  a  very  cosy  room,  about  twelve  feet 
square,  at  one  end  of  the  long  halL 

We  bought  of  the  Dyaks  enough  mats  to  cover  the  floor,  ar- 
ranged our  boxes  to  the  best  advantage  to  serve  as  furniture,  and, 
with  a  very  handy  fireplace  constructed  by  Ah  Kee,  we  were  com- 
fortably fixed.  One  side  of  the  room  was  entirely  open  and  looked 
out  on  the  jungle.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  fairly  settled,  all  the 
people  of  the  house  came  in  to  pay  us  a  visit  The  floor  of  my 
room  was  quite  filled  with  half-naked  men,  women,  and  children 
sitting  upon  their  hams  and  enjoying  the  novelty  of  calling  upon  a 
"  tuan."  The  men  were  fine,  healtibiy-looking  fellows,  the  women 
were  mostly  rather  ill-favored  in  personal  appearance;  and  the 
children  were,  without  exception,  very  dirfcy,  but  all  were  good- 
natured  and  polite.  One  little  girl  had  ichthyosis  and  was  exceed- 
ingly repulsive,  but,  happily,  she  did  not  belong  to  our  village,  and 
I  soon  saw  the  last  of  her. 

Keeping  Bobah  with  me,  I  paid  the  other  Malays  and  sent 
them  back  to  Simujan  with  the  large  boat,  to  return  for  me  at  the 
end  of  a  month.  Being  comfortably  settled  in  a  house  which  was 
really  very  clean  and  habitable,  we  immediately  began  to  collect 
I  set  Perara  at  work  shooting  and  skinning  birds,  while  I  devoted 
my  attention  to  mammals  in  particular,  and  everything  else  in  gen- 
eral. I  encouraged  the  Dyaks  of  the  settlement — there  were  two 
other  villages  not  far  away — to  set  snares  for  ftnimftla  of  all  kinds. 
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and,  being  at  that  season  without  money  and  rerj  nearly 
rioe»  they  beetirred  themselyeB  to  earn  a  little  money.  The  people  of 
our  Tillage  agreed  to  fumiah  me  with  from  two  to  three  guideaeToy 
day  for  a  cash  conaiderationy  and  they  never  disappointed  me. 

There  was  a  fine  young  man  in  our  house  who  was  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  accompany  me  in  my  hunting  trips»  and  we 
fraternized  at  once.  With  him  for  a  guide  and  Dobaii  to  cany 
game,  I  set  out  in  the  afternoon  to  look  over  the  ground. 

On  one  side  of  our  dearing  lay  a  vast  and  almost  impenetrable 
tract  of  swamp-forest,  dioked  with  a  dense,  thorny  undergrowth 
growing  in  the  water.  On  the  other  side,  however,  there  rose  a 
succession  of  hills,  neither  too  high  nor  too  steep  for  comfort,  oot- 
ered  with  fine  high  forest,  while  what  little  undergrowth  there  was 
was  not  of  the  thorny  kind.  There  were  many  charming  litde 
glens  and  rocky  ravines  with  small  streams  of  dear,  cold  water 
dashing  down  to  where  three  of  them  came  together  and  formed  the 
source  of  the  Sibuyau  Biver.  It  gives  one  a  strange  sensation  to 
stand  at  the  very  source  of  a  river,  where  it  is  a  feeble  brook  which 
one  crosses  at  a  single  stride.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  all  about 
one  river,  at  leasts  even  though  it  be  a  small  one,  from  its  mouth, 
where  it  loses  itself  in  the  sea,  up  to  the  very  springs  in  the  hills 
from  whence  the  fltst  cupful  of  water  starts  down. 

I  was  rejoiced  at  my  good  fortune  in  being  led — ^by  blind  in- 
stinct, I  may  say— to  such  a  delightful  wilderness.  It  was  the  finest 
hunting-^px>und  I  saw  anywhere  in  Sarawak  I  was  sure  that  such 
high  ground  and  fine  open  forest  must  be  frequented  by  correspond- 
ingly fine  mammals  and  birds  in  great  numbers,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  just  the  spot  an  animal  would  choose  for  a  home — ^I  would  have 
been  content  to  end  my  days  there,  had  I  been  a  monkey — and  the 
Dyaks  assured  me  my  surmise  was  correct 

In  order  to  place  before  the  reader  a  pen  picture  of  our  daily 
life  in  the  jungle  with  the  Dyaks,  what  we  did,  saw,  and  .thought^  I 
venture  to  transcribe  a  portion  of  my  much  despised  but  faithfully 
kept  journal 

''  November  l8t. — That  fine  young  Dyak  accompanies  me  regu- 
larly now  as  a  guide,  and  with  him  and  my  faithful  little  Malay  man, 
Dobah,  I  went  out  hunting  for  orang-utans  and  Hylobates.  We 
hunted  far  and  wide  over  the  hills,  saw  a  great  number  of  mias 
nests,  but  no  mias.  But  we  at  last  became  absorbed  in  trying  to 
kill  a  gibbon,  and  it  soon  developed  into  genuine  sport,  about  the 
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only  real  *  sport '  I  have  yet  had  in  Borneo,  and  this  is  about  the 
cbaxacter  of  it 

"  You  are  going  along,  we  will  say,  at  the  heels  of  your  Dyak 
(Toide,  carrying  your  rifle  in  the  hope  of  a  shot  at  big  game,  while 
the  guide  carries  your  double-barrelled  gun.  All  at  once  you  hear 
a  slight  Yocal  sound  and  a  profound  rustling  in  the  thick  branches 
at  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  directly  over  your  head. 

"  <Apa  ini?'  (What's  that?),  you  ask  in  a  whisper. 

"  ^  Wah-wahy  tuan  I '  (gibbons,  sir  I),  says  the  guide  in  the  same 
tone. 

"  You  take  the  double-barrel,  loaded  with  No.  1  shot,  and  peer 
anxiously  upward  to  catch  sight  of  the  animal.  Ah !  there  he  is, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  and  evidently  making  off  You  can- 
not see  his  body  on  account  of  the  leaves,  so  you  steal  quickly  round 
and  get  directly  under  him  to  give  him  a  surprise  with  a  charge  of 
shot  But  by  the  time  you  get  around  he  is  apparently  no  longer 
there,  for  you  hear  a  rustling  in  a  tree-top  forty  yards  away,  and  at 
last  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  lank,  gray  body  as  he  swings  himself  out 
of  sight,  without  leaving  you  a  second  for  a  shot  Perhaps,  though, 
you  blaze  away  at  him,  right  and  left,  feel  pretty  sure  you  must 
have  stopped  him,  and  vratch  anxiously  while  you  hurriedly  push  in 
fresh  cartridges. 

"  Ha !  not  dead  yet,  for  there  he  goes  as  lively  as  ever,  this  time 
sixty  yards  away.  You  see  him  quite  plainly  this  time,  and  note  vnth 
astonishment  how  rapidly  he  progresses  by  swinging  himself  end 
over  end,  holding  by  his  hands  while  he  gives  his  body  a  long  swing 
toward  another  branch.  His  body  becomes  horizontal,  he  grasps 
the  branch  with  his  feet,  and,  letting  go  with  his  hands,  swings, 
head  downward  and  backward,  until  he  comes  right  side  again, 
lets  go  with  his  feet  and  goes  flying  through  the  air  to  the  next 
branch.  He  grasps  that  vdth  his  hands,  swings  the  other  end  of 
himself  forward  again,  and  so  on.  You  see  that  by  this  revolution- 
ary method  he  goes  just  as  well  as  if  he  had  a  head  on  each  end  of 
his  body,  and  that  he  gets  along  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  di- 
rectness. 

"Tills  will  never  da  He  is  about  to  get  away  from  you,  on  fair 
ground.  You  take  your  direction,  stoop  forward,  and  dart  hurriedly 
along  in  the  direction  the  gibbon  has  taken. 

'*  You  run  a  hundred  yards  at  your  best  speed,  and  stop,  ex- 
pecting to  And  him  directly  over  your  head.  Ha!  the  branches 
shake.    There  he  is,  fully  fifty  yards  away !    Then  you  get  mad, 
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drop  your  hat,  grip  your  gun  firmly,  draw  your  head  well  down 
between  your  Bhoulders,  and,  with  one  eye  to  the  fronts  go  tearing 
through  the  underbrush  like  a  wild  bull,  down  the  hill  at  fall  speed 
and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  breaking  your  neck.  You  dart  nimbly 
through  eyery  little  opening,  and  chooee  a  practicable  route  with 
surprising  quickness  of  eye,  as  a  monkey  does  when  running  through 
tree-topa 

"  After  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  good  measure,  you  stop  short, 
cock  your  gun,  and  glare  wildly  upward  to  catch  sight  of  your  prey 
as  quickly  as  possible.  In  three  seconds  your  greedy  eyes  have 
scanned  eyeiy  tree-top  within  gun-shot,  and  at  last  you  see  some 
branches  shaking,  a  hundred  yards  away,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
deep  ravine  1  No  use  !  he  has  beaten  you  in  a  fair  race,  and  goes 
on  swinging  gayly  from  tree  to  tree,  leaying  you  to  sit  down  pant- 
ing like  a  steam-tug,  bathed  in  perspiration,  wishing  for  a  dnnk  of 
water,  and  puzzled  to  know  whether  you  ought  to  laugh  or  get  mad. 

"  Then  you  proceed  to  comfort  yourself  by  calling  to  mind  the 
fact  that  ike  trees  are  very  tall,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  see  a  gibbon  on  account  of  his  gray  body  harmonizing  so 
well  in  color  with  the  leayes  on  which  tiie  sun  shines ;  that  his 
hair  is  fine  and  close,  and  his  body  and  limbs  so  lean  that  to 
shoot  at  one  is  almost  like  shooting  at  a  skeleton ;  that  they  never 
stop  running  until  three  or  four  legs  are  broken  ;  and  finally,  that 
they  fiy  a  great  deal  faster  than  you  ever  had  an  idea  they  could 
anyway.  But,  all  the  same,  you  pronounce  it  genuine  sport  and 
acknowledge  that  you  have  met  your  match.  And  so  you  draw  off 
to  the  nearest  stream,  throw  yourself  upon  the  sand,  drink  about  two 
quarts  of  dear,  cold  water,  and  proceed  to  repair  damages  generally. 

*'  So  far,  I  have  had  five  just  such  experiences  as  the  above  with 
vrah-wahs,  though  the  most  notable  occurred  to-day.  I  had  two 
such  chases,  felt  sure  of  killing  at  least  one,  had  three  snap  shots, 
and  not  a  single  gibbon  did  I  get  They  are  valuable  animals^  a 
skin  being  worth  at  least  $20,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rarity  of  good 
ones,  and  one  specimen  represents  a  good  day's  work — when  taken  I 
To  hunt  them  is  the  most  exciting  work  I  have  done  for  some  time, 
violent  exerdse  to  be  sure,  but  good  to  improve  one's  wind.  The 
troop  we  started  this  morning  had  at  least  ten  individuals  in  it,  the 
most  of  them  full  grown  and  large. 

**  In  the  afternoon  shot  a  goat  sucker  and  fotur  black  monkeys 
{SemnopUhecus  femoralis) ;  saw  nothing  else  except  one  small  gib- 
bon, which  I  chased,  of  course, — for  practice ! 
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''Bain  at  nighi    Thermometer,  80  degrees  F.  at  8  p.m. 

*^  November  2d. — The  name  of  my  young  Dyak  guide  is  Le 
GSac  He  is  just  about  my  height,  build,  and  age,  a  stout  young 
fellow,  and  the  only  difference  between  us  is  that  he  is  a  Dyak  and 
I  am  an  Anglo-Saxon — which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

"We  went  out  in  the  morning,  far  and  high  on  the  hills, 
and  saw,  at  first,  only  some  big  rhinoceros  horn-bills  (Buceros  rhi- 
noceros), at  which  we  got  no  ^oi  Too  many  trees  for  us  to  see 
through  before  they  took  flight  Heard  a  troop  of  wah-wahs  dy- 
ing, stalked  up  to  them  with  the  greatest  skill — and  did  not 
see  even  one.  Disgusting  I  Little  Dobah  was  taken  with  an  at- 
tack of  chills  and  fever  on  the  way  home. 

«  When  we  reached  the  clearing  at  noon  we  noticed  how  hot  it 
was  out  in  the  open,  whereas  in  the  jungle  it  was  pleasantly  cool, 
damp,  and  intensely  shady.  Had  we  been  hunting  in  the  sunshine 
all  the  morning,  we  wotdd  have  been  done  up  long  before  the 
time  we  returned.  "The  forest  is  so  shady  one  does  not  eyen  think 
of  the  sun ;  but  in  the  house  we  felt  the  l^t.  Then  we  took  our 
deliciously  cold  bath  in  the  stream  near  the  house,  changed  dothes, 
and  after  a  modest  breakfast  lay  down  with  "Chesterfield's  Let- 
ters" for  a  rest  At  such  times  I  always  lie  on  the  floor  near  the 
Old  Man,  and  he  takes  great  delight  in  teasing  me  in  various  ways. 
He  pulls  my  hair,  butts  me  wiUi  his  head,  sits  on  my  stomach, 
climbs  all  over  me  and  wrestles  with  my  bare  feet,  all  in  the  droll- 
est and  most  comical  way,  as  only  a  mias  can. 

"  At  3  P.M.  we  went  out  again,  without  Dobah,  and,  in  about  an 
hour,  we  saw  a  mias  rombi  swinging  across  a  deep  ravine.  I  fired 
two  shots  and  killed  it  directly.  It  f eU  what  seemed  a  great  dis- 
tance, to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  landed  in  a  vezy  pict- 
uresque spot,  just  beside  a  dear  gurgling  stream,  that  came  tum- 
bling down  the  rocky  gorge.  This  mias,  No.  39,  female,  is  not  a 
large  one.  Le  Tiac  peeled  some  strips  of  bark  from  a  sapling, 
tied  its  elbows  together  behind  its  back,  fixed  a  broad  smoo^ 
head-strap,  and  prepared  to  carry  the  animal  alone.  I  proposed  to 
sling  it  over  a  pole  and  help  him  get  away  with  it,  but  he  preferred 
to  carry  it  alone ;  so  he  backed  it  and  carried  it,  unassisted,  up  the 
steep  side  of  that  deep  ravine  to  the  top  without  resting,  then 
down  the  long  ridge  and  so  on  home.  I  can  kill  ten  mias  easier 
than  one  wah-wah. 

"  Thermometer :  morning,  80  degrees  F. ;  noon,  90  ;  night,  82. 

**  November  dd. — ^A  good  score  to-day.  Just  after. I  had  fin- 
27 
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iahed  measuring  the  zniaB  killed  yeflteiday,  and  was  preparing  to 
Bet  oat  for  the  usual  morning's  hunt,  a  troop  of  gibbons  began 
whistling — their  cry  sounds  like  whistling,  and  is  easily  imitated — 
in  the  jungle  dose  by,  in  fact  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  house. 
Le  Tiac  and  I  were  after  them  in  less  than  a  minute.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  seyeral  paths  had  been  cut  through  the  jungle  just 
where  the  gibbons  were,  and,  by  their  help,  we  were  soon  dose  to 
our  prey.  We  saw  one  or  two  of  them  swinging  off  in  the  distance, 
and  at  last  I  caught  sight  of  a  fine  large  one,  feeding  quietly  on 
leaves,  within  gun-shot  I  fired  both  barrels  to  make  sure  of  a  kill, 
and,  in  a  minute  or  so,  as  I  was  walking  under  the  tree  to  see 
where  my  wah-wah  wa%  down  it  came  with  a  heavy  ''thud  "  within 
two  feet  of  me.  A  little  more  and  it  would  have  fallen  on  my  head. 

"  To  my  surprise  it  was  immediately  followed  by  another,  a 
young  one  this  time,  which  fell  flat  on  its  face  on  the  soft  earth  a 
yard  further  off  We  picked  it  up  and  found  it  was  very  much 
alive,  having  only  a  wound  in  the  neck,  and  Le  Tiac  held  it  while 
I  reloaded  and  looked  for  others.  The  little  one  set  up  a  terrible 
cxy  and  kept  it  up  steadily,  which  created  a  great  commotion 
amongst  the  other  wah-wah&  They  were  all  running  away,  but  on 
hearing  the  cries  of  the  little  one,  two  came  back  and  came  as  near 
as  they  dared,  but  kept  so  well  concealed  that  I  could  not  get  a 
shoi  Then  we  carried  the  little  one  about  and  let  it  cxy  while  we 
ourselves  kept  very  stilL  It  wa%  perhaps,  a  mean  thing  to  do ;  but 
in  collecting,  necessity  knows  no  law,  every  wild  animal  must  die 
some  time,  and  gibbons  are  too  valuable  and  hard  to  get  for  us  to 
let  one  go  through  sympathy.  Under  all  other  circumstances  these 
animals  are  exceedingly  timid,  and  flee  at  the  slightest  alarm, 
but  this  time  two  of  tiiem  returned  in  reEfponse  to  the  cries  of 
one  of  their  children  in  distresa  It  was  a  mean  thing  to  do,  I 
know,  but  when,  at  last,  I  got  a  fair  shot  at  a  large  wah-wah,  of 
the  rescuing  party,  I  disabled  him  so  that  he  could  not  get  away. 
He  climbed  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tree  he  was  in,  which 
was  about  ninety  feet  high,  and  I  fired  at  him  from  bdow.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  shooting  it  took  to  collect  him. 

**  Altogether  I  fired  seven  shots  with  my  No.  10  gun,  loaded 
with  four  drachma  of  powder  and  two  ounces  of  Na  1  shot,  before 
he  fell,  and,  to  my  still  greater  surprise,  I  found  on  examining  the 
body  only  one  bone  broken — a  tibia.  I  expected  to  find  the  leg 
and  arm-bones  mostly  smashed  to  bits.  The  specimen  was  a  large 
male,  and  met  its  death  solely  on  accoimt  of  its  paternal  afibction. 
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sympathy,  and  genuine  courage  in  the  face  of  danger.  It  measured 
as  follows :  length  of  head  and  body,  1  foot  7  inches  ;  entire  reach 
of  arms  and  legs,  5  feet  1  inch  ;  extent  of  outstretched  arms,  5  feet 
1  inch ;  hand,  6^  x  1  inches ;  foot,  6x1^  inches ;  weight,  10^ 
pounds. 

"  The  young  specimen  was  about  one-third  grown,  but  its  brain 
being  affected  and  its  spine  injured  by  the  shock,  I  killed  it  imme- 
diately for  conscience's  sake.  Late  in  the  eyening,  when  I  went 
down  to  the  creek  to  bathe,  I  took  the  litUe  mias  along  to  see  if  he 
could  swim.  I  gave  him  a  perfectly  fair  chance,  for  instead  of  pitch- 
ing him  plump  into  the  water  as  we  do  dogs  and  puppies  I  waded 
with  him  in  my  arms  out  to  where  the  water  was  waist  deep,  and 
then  poising  him  on  the  surface  let  him  go,  much  against  his  will. 
Did  he  swim  ?  Hardly.  He  turned  heels  up  in  an  instant  and  his 
old  head  went  down  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  lead  instead  of 
brains.  Instead  of  striking  out  vigorously  with  his  arms  and  legs 
as  other  animals  do,  those  useful  members  simply  stuck  straight 
out  from  his  body  like  four  sticks  and  moved  slowly  and  feebly, 
first  one  way  and  then  another,  as  the  old  fellow  sank  to  the  bottom. 
I  waited  a  moment  to  see  if  he  would,  in  any  measure,  recover  him- 
self, or  come  to  the  surface,  but  he  only  turned  horizontally  in  the 
water  and  remained  a  foot  below  the  surface,  stiff  and  helple8&  I 
waited  untU  it  would  have  been  cruelty  to  have  left  him  longer,  and 
then,  like  Pharaoh's  daughter,  I  drew  him  out.  He  did  not  whine 
or  scream,  but  you  should  have  seen  his  face.  Its  expression  of  in- 
jured innocence  and  disgust  at  the  whole  business  spoke  as  plainly 
as  words.  But  he  was  soon  all  right  and  after  wiping  him  dry  I 
put  him  down  upon  the  pebbly  bank  while  I  went  in  for  my  bath. 
The  little  rascal  began  slowly  climbing  up  the  bushes,  in  a  listless^ 
indifferent  manner,  to  throw  me  off  my  guard.  By  and  by  I  went 
out  to  make  him  come  down,  but  he  was  already  beyond  my  reach, 
and  instead  of  obeying  me  he  gazed  down  upon  me  with  a  superior, 
patronizing  air,  and  went  on  climbing  higher.  Very  soon  he  was 
twenty  feet  up,  with  jungle  all  around  him,  and  he  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  from  our  gaze  like  a  beautiful  dream.  It 
was  just  sunset,  and  if  not  caught  within  ten  minutes  he  would  be 
a  total  losa  I  shouted  for  help  and  the  Dyaks  came  running  down 
with  axes  and  parongs  to  chop  down  trees  if  necessary.  But  one 
of  the  men  espied  a  slanting  tree-trunk,  and,  by  its  aid,  he  climbed 
nimbly  and  silently  into  the  top  of  the  tree  containing  the  mias 
while  we  below  kept  the  little  rascal's  attention  directed  to  our- 
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selves.  He  was  not  aware  of  this  adroit  flank  movement  until  he 
looked  up  and  saw  the  naked  Dyak  reaching  down  from  above  to 
grab  him.  The  little  fellow  was  thoroughly  terrified  bj  the  mon- 
strous apparition,  and  scrambled  down  in  wild  haste,  imtil  he  landed 
in  my  arms,  and  dung  to  me  for  protection.  The  Dyaks  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh  at  his  expense. 

"  November  ^h. — Had  a  long,  tiresome  tramp  in  the  forenoon, 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  hollows,  but  saw  not  a  thing  worth 
shooting.  Myriads  of  leeches,  however.  A  Dyak  brought  me  a 
female  argus  pheasant  in  poor  plumage.  Skeletonized  it  and  ate 
the  flesh  for  dinner.  It  was  palatable,  but  neither  good  nor  bad 
It  had  no  particular  flavor,  but  was  tender,  and  therefore  acceptable. 

« Another  Dyak  brought  a  flying  dragon  {Draco  volans)^  and  a 
beautiful  little  tarsier(Tamua8pecfrum),  alive  and  unhurt  Although 
it  is  a  monkey,  it  jumps  like  a  kangaroo,  whictf  it  is  enabled  to  do 
by  means  of  its  very  long  hind  legs.  The  peculiar  structure  of  its 
cervical  verfcebrsB  permits  great  freedom  of  movement  with  the  head, 
which  it  easily  turns  in  a  complete  circle,  starting  with  the  face 
turned  directly  backward.  It  is  a  very  erratic  little  creature  and 
bit  me  as  severely  as  it  was  able  when  I  took  it  out  of  its  cage. 
Wishing  to  make  a  drawing  of  it,  I  placed  it  on  a  pole  held  almost 
perpendicular,  where  it  hung  for  half  an  hour  with  its  face  toward 
me  as  still  as  though  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  was  taking  its  pict- 
ure. The  structure  of  its  hands  is  very  peculiar.  Each  long  slen- 
der finger  terminates  in  a  flat  round  disk  which  acts  like  the  sucker 
of  an  octopus,  and  enables  the  little  animal  to  hold  on  to  a  limb  by 
the  side  pressure  of  its  hands  and  without  grasping,  as  all  the  other 
monkeys  do.  The  eyes  are  very  large,  and  of  a  clear  liquid  brown 
color,  proclaiming  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  animal 

"  Dobah  stiU  has  fever,  Perara  is  complaining,  and  would  like  to 
have  it  also  in  order  to  escape  work.  Ah  Kee  is  a  jewel,  cheerful 
and  companionable.  He  has  just  made  me  a  very  creditable  sleep- 
ing suit,  pajamas  and  baju. 

"November  5th, — Three  argus  pheasants  and  a  jungle  cock 
were  brought  in,  all  of  which  I  bought  and  prepared.  Having  be- 
come somewhat  acquainted  with  the  inmates  of  our  house,  I  have 
commenced  to  lecture  the  women  on  the  desirability  of  bringing 
their  children  in  contact  with  dean  water  at  least  once  a  month. 
They  received  my  lecture  as  a  fine  bit  of  humor  on  my  part,  but  I 
liiink  they  were  ashamed  neverthelesa 

**  November  6th. — Early  in  the  morning  we  heard  another  troop 
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of  gibbons  wMsiling  in  the  jungle  dose  by,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
we  were  under  them.  Shot  a  fine  old  couple,  male  and  female,  and 
a  young  one  belonging  to  the  latter.  Allowed  two  other  small  ones 
to  get  away  on  account  of  their  tender  age. 

'^  November  1th. — Out  hunting  all  the  forenoon.  Came  upon 
a  troop  of  gibbons,  had  a  fair  chance  at  an  old  female  and  let  her 
get  away  through  sheer  stupidity ;  didn't  fire  when  I  had  a  chance, 
hoping  to  get  a  better  one.  Saw  a  number  of  traps  set  by  the 
Dyaks  to  catch  argus  pheasants  and  small  quadrupeds.  In  this  in- 
stance a  low  hedge  of  green  boughs  had  been  built  from  one  ravine 
to  another  across  a  ridge  in  the  most  inyiting  part  of  the  forest 
The  hedge  is  a  careless  a£GEdr,  about  two  feet  high,  but  withal  so 
cunningly  made  that  I  actually  walked  into  one  of  the  traps  with- 
out seeing  it  I  At  every  rod  or  so  a  dean  gap  is  left  just  wide 
enough  for  a  bird  or  small  mammal  to  walk  through  vnthout  sus- 
pidon,  and  while  in  mid-passage  he  vnll  suddenly  be  yanked  heaven- 
ward by  a  '  twitch-up,'  as  we  boys  used  to  call  it 

"  The  Dyaks  make  this  very  effective  little  engine  of  destruction 
by  bending  down  a  stout  budi  dose  by  the  gap  in  the  hedge, 
previously  trimming  off  all  the  branches^  tying  a  thin  strip  of  soft 
bark  to  the  end  of  the  bush  and  making  a  noose  at  the  other  end 
of  the  thong.  Then  a  little  platform  about  a  foot  square  is  made 
with  small  palm-stems^  a  trigger  is  set  underneath  it  to  hold  down 
the  noose  and  hold  up  the  platform,  then  the  noose  is  placed  upon 
the  latter  and  opened  as  vnde  as  the  platform  vnll  allow. 

"  When  the  bird,  or  small  beast  steps  upon  the  platform  it  in- 
stantly falls,  the  thong  is  freed,  the  bush  springs  up,  and  the 
noose  is  jerked  tight  around  the  leg  of  the  victim.  Of  course  the 
bird  is  jerked  high  in  the  air,  sometimes  didocating  the  leg,  and  is 
bound  to  hang  there  until  the  traps  are  visited.  The  Dyak  twitch- 
up  is  very  effective,  but  the  objections  to  it  are  that  it  punishes 
the  victim  cruelly  before  it  dies  or  is  found  and  killed,  and  also 
that  the  noose,  in  most  cases,  chafes  off  the  feathers  of  the  thigh 
and  sometimes  even  the  hair  and  skin  from  the  legs  of  mannnals. 
In  that  particular  hedge  I  counted  deven  traps,  all  very  neatly 
constructed.  We  also  saw  a  machine  called  a  peti,  to  kill  wild 
pigs,  which  made  me  shudder.  Three  stout,  little,  two-inch  sap- 
lings had  been  selected  which  grew  close  beside  a  jungle  path  in 
such  a  position  that  when  cut  off  seven  feet  above  ground  and  tied 
together  at  the  top  they  formed  a  perfect  tripod,  leaning  over  the 
path.    A  fourth  sapling  was  cut,  about  five  feet  of  the  stem  taken. 
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and  one  end  firmly  lashed  in  with  the  other  three  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  tripod  Into  the  free  end  of  the  fourth  sapling,  which  was 
about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  was  firmly  fixed  a  piece  of  hard, 
well-seasoned  iMunboo  shaped  like  a  dagger,  a  foot  long  and  point- 
ing inward.  The  sapling  was  sprung  out  by  main  force  and 
fastened  at  the  lower  end  by  a  string  stretched  across  the  path 
with  a  trigger  attachment  The  point  is,  that  when  a  pig  conies 
tripping  gayly  along  the  path  on  his  way  to  the  Dyak's  paddy  field 
to  see  how  the  crop  is  getting  on,  and  thinking  no  guile,  snap  goes 
the  iaigger-spring  and  he  is  instantly  transfixed  by  a  bayonet  of 
bamboo.  How  it  must  hurt  I  The  worst  of  it  is  Uiat  occasionally 
an  unsuspicious  Dyak  comes  unawares  upon  one  of  these  infernal 
machines,  gets  the  sharp  bamboo  driven  through  his  thigh,  and 
usually  dies  in  consequence.*  Two  more  pheasants  were  brought 
in.  Perara  shot  a  beautiful  Cymbirhynchua,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
name,  he  assured  me  he  killed  it  with  one  shot 

"November  Sth. — Out  all  the  forenoon  with  Le  Tiac  and 
Dobah,  who  is  well  now,  thanks  to  quinine,  but  saw  nothing.  On 
our  way  home,  passed  a  Dyak  house  and  deariiig  a  mile  distant 
from  oura  The  house  was  a  small  one,  four  doors,  and  the 
dirtiest,  most  higgledy-piggledy  and  utterly  dejected  looking 
habitation  I  have  seen  amongst  flie  Dyaks.  The  women  must  read 
noTets  to  excess  ;  for  the  place  would  do  for  a  picture  of  the  reign 
of  indolence.  The  way  through  the  clearing  to  this  house  was 
oyer  tree-trunks  which  sometimes  took  us  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  am  now  becoming  so  accustomed  to  pole-walking  that 
I  look  upon  a  batang  as  thick  as  my  aim  as  a  very  good  road. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bath.  How  delidously  refreshing  is  a 
leisurely  dip  in  the  clear,  cold  water  of  the  shady  creek  after  a 
five-hours'  tramp  up  hill  and  down  dale  I 

"  One  of  our  Dyaks  brought  in  a  superb  nude  argus  pheasant 
{Argu8  Orayit),  which  I  took  supreme  pleasure  in  skinning. 
What  a  truly  splendid  bird  1  Such  delicate  richness  of  coloring  is 
not  found  in  any  other  bird  of  my  acquaintance.  In  life,  the 
feathers  have  a  soft,  velvety  nap,  and  at  the  same  time  a  satin-like 

*  Shortly  after  the  abore  was  written  a  Kalakah  Djak  named  Bakir,  hunt- 
ing gutta  on  the  upper  Sarawak,  was  killed  by  a  **  peti/'  or  pig-trap  of  the 
kind  desoribed  aboye.  The  lance  entered  hia  groin  and  passed  quite  through 
his  body.  To  the  credit  of  the  Sarawak  Government  it  should  be  stated  that 
these  traps  are  now  prohibited  under  heavy  penalty,  and  the  owner  of  the  one 
which  killed  Bakir  was  promptly  fined  $100,  or  four  years*  imprisonment 
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sheen  which  is  not  to  be  found  on  dry,  preeerved  specimens.  The 
longest  wing  feathers  measured  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
the  two  long  tail  feathers,  three  feet  two  inches.  One  such  bird  as 
this,  a  creature  fit  for  Paradise,  compensates  for  a  thousand  petty 
annoyances.  My  last  lamp  chimney  broke  to-night,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, which  is  a  calamity  indeed,  for  the  lamp  is  now  useless. 
When  my  candles  are  all  gone,  the  evenings  will  be  very  long. 

^^  Saturday y  November  9<^. — Just  as  I  was  starting  out,  a  curi- 
ous porcupine  {Atherura  fasciculata)  was  brought  in,  which  had 
been  caught  in  a  pheasant  snare.  Most  unfortunately,  the  snare 
had  caught  three  of  the  legs  and  so  badly  chafed  and  cut  the  skin 
as  to  greatly  damage  it  It  was  a  very  singular  animal,  twenty-six 
inches  in  total  length,  of  which  the  tail  was  nine  and  a  half ;  the 
body  was  covered  with  flattened,  gray  spines  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  I  left  Perara  to  remove  the  skin,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
work  carefully ;  but  when  we  returned,  three  hours  later,  he  came 
to  me  and  plaintively  said,  '  (Jan't  skin  that  animal,  sir  I ' 
Sure  enough,  the  skin  was  in  ruins,  the  tail  of^  and  also  one  leg, 
and  the  body  torn  in  many  places.  On  examination  I  found  the 
skin  had  no  more  fitrengtJi  than  a  sheet  of  wet  writing-paper,  so 
we  reconsidered  the  previous  motion  and  took  the  complete 
skeleton,  but  saved  the  skin  for  purposes  of  identification.  Being 
pretty  well  tired  out,  I  decided  to  rest  during  the  aflemoon,  and 
the  derk  of  the  weather  took  advantage  of  our  remaining  in-doors 
and  sent  down  a  rain. 

"  November  UtK — ^Le  Tiac  brought  in  two  more  atheruras,  and 
as  Perara  declared  it  was  impossible  to  skin  them  successfully  I  went 
to  work  and  skinned  botL  Both  were  injured  on  the  legs  by  the 
snare,  and  it  required  careful  work  to  make  skins  of  them.  When- 
ever Professor  Ward  wishes  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  one  of  his 
yoimg  taxidermists  I  will  tell  him  to  have  one  of  these  wet-paper 
skins  mounted.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  will  be  some  bad 
language  used  by  somebody  before  these  skins  are  mounted  '  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  art' 

V  "  I  have  not  seen  in  this  region  a  snake  of  any  kind  until  one 
vras  brought  in  to-day.  It  was  only  five  and  a  half  feet  long ;  head, 
xmderparts,  and  tail  a  beautiful  vermilion ;  two  narrow,  white 
stripes  along  the  back,  one  along  the  side,  and  the  intervening 
space  bluish  black.  Two  more  fiying  dragons  came  in  at  the  same 
time. 

"  The  women  of  our  village  have  begun  to  make  the  children 
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wash  daily,  so  everj  moming  ihey  all  form  a  prooessioii  and 
march  down  to  the  creek,  where  they  proceed  to  remove  the 
of  the  preyioua  day.  The  first  step  toward  dvilization  is 
nees ;  creeds  can  come  a  long  ways  after.  Sent  Dobah  and  Le 
Tiao  to  the  Sadong  to  bring  me  some  more  Spanish  doUani  and 
other  useful  things.     They  will  return  in  about  six  days. 

"  November  lith, — ^Now  that  Le  Tiac  is  away,  Gumbong  will 
be  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  in  the  jungles.  He  is  a  good, 
actiye  fellow,  and  knows  eveiy  inch  of  the  forest  To-day  we  went 
out  northeast,  and  at  last  heafd  wah-wahs  calling  to  us.  Killed  an 
old  male,  female,  and  a  young  one. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  wandezing  we  came  to  a  small  dearing; 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  Dyak  village,  of  ten  doors»  called 
Lanchang.  We  visited  it^  and  found  the  house  is  a  veiy  roomy 
one,  well  built  and  well  kept^  roofed  with  thin  boards,  and  having 
an  extensive  platform  of  poles  adjoining  the  open  side  for  its  entire 
length,  level  with  the  floor,  evidently  intended  to  accommodate  alarge 
crop  of  paddy.  Our  arrival  was  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  '  ohs '  and 
*  ah-dos '  from  the  old  men,  old  women,  and  children.  All  the  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  had  gone  into  the  jungle  to  oollect  gutta^  rat- 
tans, dammar  gum,  honey,  and,  in  short,  anything  which  they  could 
find  of  any  value.  One  fine  young  fellow  who  was  just  starting 
out,  struck  me  as  being  the  handsomest  Dyak  I  had  ever  seen. 
His  name  is  Ne  Siak.  He  is  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
tall  for  a  Dyak,  finely  formed,  with  a  strong  and  even  handsome 
face,  and  erect  carriage.  Around  his  middle  he  wore  only  the 
customary  bark-doth  chawat,  but  a  scarf  of  blue  cotton-doth 
was  flung  cardessly  around  his  neck  from  behind,  one  end  of  which 
spread  over  his  left  shoulder.  A  rather  faded  bandanna  veas  tied 
turban-wise  around  his  head,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  straying  out  at  the 
top,  while  down  his  neck  and  upon  his  shoulders  fell  a  mass  of 
glossy,  raven-black  hair  in  the  prettiest  natural  ringlets  imaginable. 
At  his  side  was  the  usual  parong,  in  its  wooden  sheath,  adorned  with 
a  bunch  of  argus  feathers  at  the  lower  end,  and,  dung  securely  at  his 
back,  was  a  long,  cylindrical  basket  (juah),  open  at  the  top^  itself  a 
fine  Bpedmen  of  Dyak  handiwork  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  stoat 
spear,  and  the  other  was  free.  I  looked  at  him  in  imdisguised  ad- 
miration, until  he  stepped  nimbly  down  the  ladder  at  the  end  of  the 
house  and  disappeared  in  the  jungle. 

"The  children  were,  as  usual,  very  dirly,  and  some  of  the 
women  and  older  girls  were  but  a  shade  better.    Hanging  npoa  the 
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posts  of  the  long  hall  were  an  unusual  number  of  antlers  from  the 
MtLaOf  and  lower  jaws  of  the  wild  hog.  After  we  had  seated  ourselves 
upon  the  dean  mats,  we  saw  hanging  directly  over  our  heads  a 
bunch  of  fifteen  human  skulls,  also  trophies  of  the  chase.  They 
were  fleshless  and  bare,  often  toothless  and  jawless  as  well,  charred 
and  backened  with  the  smoke  of  several  years.  I  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  buy  one,  but  the  people  of  the  house  were  unwilling  to  ne- 
gotiate, at  least  at  a  reasonable  figure.  The  standard  value  of  a 
trophy  head  in  the  Sarawak  Territoiy  is  $60,  and  there  are  none  on 
the  market  even  at  that  price." 
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A  UOVTB  WITH  THB  BXAXA^Otmehided. 

IiMoliat.— Model  Making.— Poor  Shooting-Boota.— Bad  Ammanitlon. — ^A  Big 
BnttrMi. — ^Wild  Honej.— Hnnuui-liko  BmoHoiu  of  the  Babj  Ormng. — Mj 
Onidesgocn  a  Strike.— Fljing  Oibbona.— BoUt and Bntteriliea.— Bear md 
Montjao.— Delicious  Veniaon.— Le  Tiao*ii  Omen  Bird.— Dyak  ShifUeflaneB 

in  Trade.— Oaihering  Ontta.— Le  Tiao  Climba  a  Tapong  Tree A  Ptoiloiis 

Feat— Ah  Kee  geta  Lost  —A  Torch-light  Search  in  the  Swamp. — ^Another 
Bear.— Betom  to  the  Sadong. — ^The  Last  Orang.— The  Nipa  Pahn.— ^A 
dangerous  SqnaU.— Nesting  Habits  of  the  Grooodile.— Farewell  to  the  Sa- 
dong. 

"  NovxMBEB   13te. — ^Long  before   daybreak,  we  heard  wah-wahs 
whistling  off  in  the  jungle  in  two  directions.    They  are  evidently 
early  risera.    We  went  for  one  company  of  them  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  but,  although  we  expected  to  find  them  within  two  hun* 
dred  yards  of  the  house,  they  were  more  than  a  mile  away,  in  the 
swamp.    Had  three  fair  shots,  failed  to  bring  down  anything;  and 
returned  crestfallen.    Started  a  dvet  cat  and  fired  at  it — also  with* 
out  result    After  coffee  at  the  house,  we  went  out  again,  but  got 
nothing  except  about  twenty  leech-bites.    Leeches  swarmed  where 
we  went  to-day,  and  we  were  badly  bitten.    There  are  two  kinds — 
one  being  the  common,  short,  lead-colored  species ;  and  the  other 
twice  as  long,  with  a  narrow,  yellow  stripe  along  each  side  of  its 
body.     The  bite  of  the  latter  is  most  painful 

"Perara  shot  a  yellow-necked  hombill  and  two  other  birds,  one 
of  which  proved  to  be  the  celebrated  Dyak  omen  bird  {Hdrpades 
ruUlu8,  Yieill),  a  sub-genus  of  the  trogons,  not  at  all  rare  on 
the  Sibuyau.  The  Dyaks  at  the  house  noticed  it  at  once,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  we  would  not  kUl  any  more  of  them,  a  request 
to  which  we  readily  acceded. 

"  To-day  I  selected  and  bought  a  number  of  ethnological  speci- 
mens of  the  Pyaks,  including  spears,  parongs,  biliongs  (axes),  bark 
doth  and  sundiy  smaller'  artidea  After  considerable  encourage- 
ment and  advice  I  got  Gxunbong  to  work  making  me  a  modd  of  a 
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Tyjdk  long-house,  to  be  a  f ao-sunile  of  the  real  thing.  I  am  to 
pay  him  a  dollar  for  it  when  it  is  completed.  His  only  objection 
±o  mating  it  was  a  lack  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  make 
something  entirely  new  and  heretofore  unseen.  But  he  caught 
the  idea  yery  quickly  and  went  to  work  at  once.  Another  Dyak 
lias  undertaken  to  make  for  me  a  model  of  a  prau  (large  boat),  to 
1)6  likewise  complete  in  every  particular. 

*'  NoveTnber  14^A. — Killed  a  gibbon  in  the  morning.  Perdition 
seize  all  English-made  foot-gear!  My  'superior  London-made 
shooting-boots '  (shoes),  the  best  in  the  market  at  Singapore,  went 
entirely  to  pieces  to-day,  after  precisely  two-and-a-half  months' 
wear.  The  soles  came  off  bodily.  Would  they  had  been  immor- 
tal! The  hunting-shoes  made  for  me  at  Bochester  lasted  me 
through  fourteen  months'  constant  wear  in  all  sorts  of  wet  and 
dry  weather ;  through  muddy  swamps  and  over  rocks  as  welL 
Now  I  shall  be  obliged  to  wear  my  Sunday  (!)  shoes  to  hunt  in, 
and  they,  being  also  of  the  best  English  maJ^e,  will  probably  last 
me  through  the  month. 

*^  November  15th. — Shot  a  half-grown  mias.  In  the  afternoon, 
Perara  came  running  in  from  the  jungle  to  tell  me  to  come  and 
shoot  two  mias  chappin  which  he  had  just  seen  about  a  mile 
from  the  house.  We  ran  all  the  way  back  to  the  spot,  up  hUl  and 
down,  efplashing  recklessly  through  mud  and  water — and  of  course 
the  mias  were  both  gone.  And  of  course  we  failed  to  find  them. 
This  is  the  third  time  the  boys  have  played  that  little  game  on 
me,  and  made  me  nearly  drown  myself  in  perspiration. 

"  November  16th. — ^A  disgusting  day's  work  Having  nearly  ex- 
hausted my  stock  of  Berdan  primers,  I  loaded  all  my  shells  yester- 
day with  Ely's.  To-day,  in  the  course  of  a  long  jaunty  we  found 
two  troops  of  gibbonsi,  and  five  cartridges  out  of  nine  failed  to  go 
off  One  fine  chance  after  another  resulted  in  the  ghastly  metallic 
'dick '  of  the  hammer,  which  always  chills  a  hunter's  marrow  and 
makes  him  think  unutterable  things.  In  efpite  of  my  hard  work 
and  good  opportunities  I  killed  not  even  one  gibbon,  and  at  last, 
tired  out  and  disgusted,  we  started  home.  But  I  was  doomed  to 
have  Tantalus'  cup  offered  me  once  more.  On  the  way  a  fine  wild 
hog  presented  hhnself  at  fifiy  yards  and  stood  stilL  I  quickly 
drew  a  bead  on  his  head  with  my  rifle,  pulled  the  trigger — 'cUck,' 
and  away  went  the  hog. 

"November  18^^.^ On  going  out  with  Le  Tiac  and  Dobah  we 
found  a  fine,  large  porcupine  (Bystrix  longicauda)  caught  by  a 
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hind  foot  in  a  twiicb-np,  and  held  to  its  death  by  a  «3*«wV<y  htA 
cord,  which  one  nip  of  ito  ihaip  indaon  would  ead3j  hare  severed. 
Poor,  etopid  animaL  We  came  upon  a  krge  t^tang  tzee  which 
thiew  oat  one  magnificent  bnttzeaa  fooiteen  feet  long,  twdve  feet 
hi^  where  it  left  the  tree,  and  three  feet  high  at  the  other  end. 
This  coriooa  spur-root  was  a  natoral  plank,  two  inches  in  thick- 
nesBy  with  perfectlj  straight  sides,  covered  with  thin,  smooth  bark. 
I  had  often  heard  and  read  of  theae  battresses,  bat  not  nntil  see- 
ing one  did  I  at  all  nnderstand  what  thej  are  lika  As  I  looked  at 
that  immense  natural  slab,  hewn  oat  bj  the  hand  of  natore,  I 
thooght  of  Bobinson  Crosoe,  and  how  he  would  hare  leaped  for 
joj  could  he  have  found  such  ready-grown  ahelYes  and  tables  in 
his  forest  With  considerable  labor,  I  climbed  into  the  tc^  of  a 
small  tzee  growing  farther  down  the  hill,  so  as  to  get  a  goodTiew 
of  the  buttressefl^  and  in  that  uncomfortable  position  sketched  the 
f onndation  of  the  tree. 

**  Perara  distinguished  himself  to-day  by  killing  a  gibbon,  and 
also  a  fine  flying  lemur  {Oaleopiihecus  variegatus).  These  two 
specimen^  our  porcupine,  and  a  Cynogale  BeimeUu,  which  was 
Inrought  in  by  one  of  our  Dyaka^  gave  us  work  enough  for  the 
afternoon.  We  ate  the  flesh  of  the  porcupine,  which  was  good 
enough,  although  rather  neutral  in  flavor.  As  we  were  obliged  to 
work  indoors  all  the  afternoon,  it  rained  half  the  time.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  gnats,  moths,  mosquitoes,  snd  other  insect 
abominations  are  so  bad  at  ni^t  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
read  or  write  with  any  degree  of  comfort 

"  November  19th. — ^A  blank  day  for  me.  Perara  killed  a  female 
orang  with  my  No.  16  gun  and  Na  1  shot  1  Of  course  the  animal 
was  roosting  low.  I  am  feasting  now  on  wild  honey,  brought  yes- 
terday by  a  foreign  Dyak,  who  sold  me  three  quarts  of  nice  strained 
honey  for  tweniy-five  cents.  My  boys  protested  against  the  extor- 
tion, and  declared  I  need  not  pay  more  than  fifteen  cents,  but  I 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  buy  honey  for  which  a  Dyak  ftlitnbi^ 
perhaps  eighty  or  ninety  feet^  at  less  than  eight  cents  a  quart 
Were  I  to  dimb  to  the  top  of  a  tapang  tree  for  honey  it  would  cost 
the  buyer  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  a  quart,  if  I  got  any. 

'*  Hot  cakes,  batter  and  honey  go  weU  together,  or  at  least  my 
baby  orang  thinks  so.  Wheneyer  Ah  Eee  begins  to  set  the  taUe 
— ^ihe  box,  I  mean — for  a  meal,  the  Old  Man  is  all  animation.  He 
rises  instantly  from  his  straw,  where  he  has  been  lying  lazQy  play- 
ing with  Ids  toes  or  making  up  faoes^  and  gets  as  near  the  taUe  as 
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his  line  "will  let  him  go.  By  standing  as  nearly  erect  as  he  can, 
stretching  his  neck  to  the  utmost,  he  can  jost  see  the  dishes  on  the 
box,  and  watch  for  the  plates  of  food.  As  the  crisis  approaches, 
he  grows  more  and  more  excited,  whining,  coaxing,  and  plead- 
ing with  his  eyes  for  the  food  which  is  just  beyond  his  anxious 
fingers.  If  I  sit  down  and  begin  to  eat  without  feeding  him,  he 
looks  at  me  reproachfully,  his  nether  lip  drops  disconsolately,  and 
he  whines  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  If  I  still  refuse  to  serve  him,  his 
whine  rises  to  a  shrill,  child-like  scream,  and  he  throws  himself 
flat  upon  the  floor,  kicking  and  shrieking  like  a  spoiled  child 
This  was  the  most  human  action  I  ever  saw  in  ape  or  monkey. 
More  than  once  I  attempted  to  discipline  the  little  brute  with  a 
small  switch  to  see  if  I  could  make  him  stop  screaming,  but,  true 
to  the  impulses  of  nature,  he  only  screamed  the  louder. 

"  The  Old  Man  evinces  a  decided  liking  for  me,  and  also  for  Ah 
Eee  ;  but  is  shy  of  strangers.  Whenever  a  dog  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  our  room,  or  it  thunders  hard,  the  little  fellow  makes  straight 
J^or  me,  as  &st  as  he  can  come,  climbs  quickly  up  my  legs  and  nes- 
tles in  my  arms  for  protection.  The  Dyaks  consider  him  unusually 
bright,  even  for  an  orang,  and  several  have  travelled  miles  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him. 

'*  November  20th, — ^Two  argus  pheasants  and  a  civet  cat  (  Viverra 
tangdunga)  were  brought  in  yesterday,  and  to-day  we  prepared  their 
skins.  Le  Tiac  finished  making  a  fiddle  for  me,  and  when  he  de- 
livered it  I  paid  him  sixty  cents  as  per  agreement  After  looking 
at  the  money  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  came  to  me  and  said  he 
would  rather  keep  the  fiddle,  so  I  gave  it  back  to  him,  and  he  re- 
turned the  money.  Foolish  fellow.  He  can  make  a  fiddle  any  time 
in  a  day  and  a  hali^  but  he  cannot  find  a  market  for  another  in 
ten  years,  I  venture  to  say.  But  I  shall  have  that  fiddle  yet,  all 
the  same. 

«  When  we  arrived  here,  Ah  Eee  assured  me  there  was  not  a  cent 
of  money  nor  a  measure  of  rice  in  the  house.  Since  that,  they  hav^ 
earned  enough  in  various  ways  in  my  service  to  enable  them  to  send 
off  twice,  to  buy  rice  ;  but  now  they  are  getting  stomach-proud, 
and  are  prepared  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  For 
example  :  the  old  man,  Gumbong,  who  has  hunted  with  me  during 
the  past  week,  made  up  his  mind  last  night  that  thirty  cents  per 
day  is  not  enough  wages,  and  he  has  therefore  struckfor  fifty.  Ah 
Eee  lectured  him  roundly,  and  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  blazes ;  but 
hededared  that  he  would  not  for  less  than  fifty  cents  a  day.  To  my 
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greater  grie^  LeTiao  haa  alao  atmck  on  the  aame  grounds  and  there 
18  a  coolneaa  between  xul  He  was  somewhat  snrpziaed  when  I  tdd 
him  I  ahould  not  want  him  any  mora 

'<  November  21e<. — Leading  the  Dyaks  to  amnae  themaeWee  in- 
doora  as  they  saw  fit^  Dobah  and  I  went  out  hunting  and  killed  a 
gibbon  with  the  rifle  at  rather  long  range.  The  way  these  animalfl 
can  swing  along  is  something  marvellous.  To-day  I  saw  one  going 
down  hill  through  the  tree-tops  where  the  forest  was  rather  open, 
and,  for  fifty  yards»  he  went  as  straight  as  though  he  had  been  shot 
out  of  a  oannoDy  He  flew  straight  along  withoutan  instant's  pause 
or  heaitationy  always  taming  end  over  end.  Talk  aboutthe  'po- 
etry of  motion,'  this  is  poetry  set  to  music  A  gibbonseems  to  pro- 
gress entirely  by  the  sole  act  of  his  will,  and  without  taking  the 
least  thought  as  to  the  mean& 

"Novejnber  22d. — ^Two  more  argns  pheasants  in  the  morning, 
and  rain  in  the  afternoon. 

"  November  23d — ^A  boil  which  haa  been  coming  on  my  elbow 
hasat  last  arrived  in  full  force,  and  I  am  quite  demoralized.  Aham- 
modk  and  a  boil  do  not  go  well  together,  especially  when  the  latter 
is  on  so  salient  a  point  as  one's  elbow.  Spent  all  last  night  and 
to-day  in  trying  to  make  the  thing  comfortable.  Noticed,  yeiy  dis- 
interestedly, a  great  number  of  butterflies  flitting  about  the  wet 
ground  underneath  the  house.  There  were  atleast  a  dozen  species 
— all  large  and  brilliantly  colored.  An  entomologist  would  have  a 
fine  time  of  it  among  them,  and  the  Dyaks  would  bring  him  hun- 
dreds at  one  cent  each.  T<S  me  they  are  no  temptation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  collect  and  care  for  small  objects,  like  insects;  except  at 
the  expense  of  large  and  important  ones^  like  mammala  It  is  so 
&r  my  policy  to  shun  small  things^  that  I  do  not  even  pretend  to 
shoot  and  aldn  small  birds. 

"November  2Uh, — ^Theboil  and  I  are  more  comfortable.  Spent 
the  day  reading  Maury's  '  Physical  Qeography  of  the  Sea  '—one  of 
the  most  charming  books  I  ever  read,  deep  but  clear,  like  Lake  Tahoe. 
What  a  pity  all  writers  on  scientific  subjects  have  not  Maury's  won- 
derful ability  to  write  clearly  and  to  the  point 

'^November  2Sth. — When  I  started  out  in  the  morning,  with 
Dobah,  Le  Tiac  repented  and  offered  to  go  with  me  on  the  tenns 
of  our  old  agreement,  so  we  took  him.  Started  out  to  make  some 
sketches  in  the  jungle,  but  took  my  rifle  on  general  principles, 
though  not  expecting  to  use  it  After  a  long  and  skilfully  con- 
ducted chase  of  a  troop  of  gibbons,  they  finally  eluded  us  altogether. 
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As  we  were  toiling  disconsolately  up  a  steep  hill  we  heard  a  sadden 
rustling  and  saw  the  moyement  of  some  wild  animal  in  the  bushes 
dose  to  our  path.  I  thought  it  was  a  wild  pig.  An  instant  later 
a  dark  object  came  shuffling  rapidly  toward  us,  growling  as  it  came, 
and  we  saw  it  was  a  bear.  The  absurd  little  beast  was  actually 
charging  us.  When  it  was  within  ten  paces  I  gave  it  a  ball  exactly 
between  the  eyes,  which  settled  it  foreyer.  The  instant  my  shot 
rang  out,  anotiier  and  even  smaller  bear  appeared,  also  aboTe  us, 
and  came  shuffling  down  the  path,  evidently  intending  to  flazik  us. 

'^LeTiac  cried  out  excitedly,  'Bruong,  tuan  I  BruongI'  where- 
upon the  second  bear  wheeled  about  and  started  back  up  the  hill  as 
faist  as  he  could  go.  Bemembering  my  bear  experience  in  the  Ani- 
mallais,  I  determined  to  stay  by  my  first  victim  and  make  sure  of  that 
one  at  least.  I  fired  two  snapshots,  however,  atNa  2  ;  but  he  was 
so  much  concealed  by  low  bushes  that  I  missed  both  times  and  he 
got  away.  The  one  we  had  was  a  full-grown  female  HaHanAoB  MaJtay" 
anuSf  but  it  weighed  only  60  pounds, — ^too  small  to  make  our 
grizzly  a  square  meal !  Its  total  length  was  86  inches  exclusive  of 
tail  (1  inch),  and  its  height  at  the  shoulders  was  18  inche&  This 
bear  is,  I  believe,  the  smallest  species  known.  Its  hair  is  shorty 
very  even,  smooth,  and  glossy  black  everywhere  except  on  the 
breast,  where  there  is  a  cream-colored  patch  shaped  like  a  V.  Le 
Tiac  joyfully  tied  the  little  beast  into  a  bundle,  took  it  on  his  back, 
supported  by  a  strip  of  bark  over  his  forehead,  and  we  trudged  on 
to  make  our  sketches. 

"On  reaching  the  spot  where  the  large  argus  pheasant  was 
caught  in  a  twitch-up,  we  all  sat  dovni  and  I  began  to  work.  We 
had  sat  there  very  quietly  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  suddenly  Dobah 
exclaimed  in  a  whisper,  '  Eejang,  tuan ! '  I  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion he  pointed,  and,  sure  enough,  down  below  us,  a  hundred  yards 
or  BO,  was  a  pretty  little  muntjac  (Gervulua  aureus)  walking  jauntily 
along  the  side  of  the  ravine.  I  fired  and  it  disappeared.  My  com- 
panions rushed  dovm  the  hill  and  found  the  little  animal  lying 
dead  behind  a  log,  shot  through  the  heart  It  was  a  beautiful 
little  buck,  vnth  perfect  hom&  After  I  finished  my  sketch,  Le 
Tiac  backed  the  bear,  Dobah  shouldered  the  muntjac,  and  we 
marched  home. 

"  The  Dyaks  are  rather  demonstrative.  As  we  approached  the 
house  on  the  open  side,  the  inmates  quickly  espied  us,  and  we  were 
greeted  by  a  deafening  chorus  of  '  ohs ! '  and  '  ah-doe,  ah-does  I ' 
as  men,  women,  and  children  bawled  and  squealed  out  their  aston- 
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iflhment  and  delight  Ah  Kee's  whole  face  and  head  was  oovered 
with  one  ^aat  and  all-pezrading  Chinese  smile  of  delight  at  our 
good  luck.  The  secret  of  all  this  joj  lay  in  the  fact  that  our  game 
was  thoroughly  eatable.  We  gave  the  Dyaks  the  flesh  of  the  bear, 
which  they  cooked  and  ate  immediately,  and  kept  the  muntjac 
meat  f  or  oursdves.  Ah  Eee  boiled  down  a  quantity  of  it  and  made 
the  richest  and  most  delicious  soup  I  ever  tasted.  An  epicure  who 
would  not  gush  oyer  the  flavor  of  the  mun^ac  would  be  unworthy 
of  the  name.  It  certainly  surpasses,  in  exquisite  delicacy  of 
'  game '  flavor,  all  the  other  meats  I  ever  tasted. 

"  November  26th. — ^In  the  jungle  during  the  forenoon,  to  small 
purpose,  and  in  the  afternoon  it  rained.  Le  Tiao  started  off  this 
morning  on  a  six  days'  tramp  after  gutta,  but  about  noon  he  heard 
the  cry  of  an  omen  bird,  of  the  kind  called  brah-guy,  on  the  right 
hand,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  and  wait  two  or  three 
days  before  starting  again.  He  told  me  that  if  the  bird  cries  on 
the  right  hand  or  behind  one  who  is  starting  on  a  journey,  it  is  a 
bad  sign  and  he  must  return  at  once  ;  but  if  it  cries  on  the  left 
hand  or  in  front  of  him  he  can  go  on  without  fear.  If  he  should 
go  on  after  hearing  the  bad  omen  he  would  have  bad  luck — either 
be  taken  sick,  cut  his  hand  or  f oot^  or  perhaps  the  gutta-percha 
trees  would  not  ran  any  sap  when  cui  He  declared  that  only 
once  did  he  venture  to  go  on  after  hearing  the  bad  omen,  and  be- 
fore he  returned  he  aoddentaUy  cut  his  hand  with  his  parong. 

**  The  Dyaks  generally  attach  great  importance  to  the  omens  or 
signs  which  they  recognize  in  the  appearance  or  cxy  of  certain 
birdfl^  quadrupeds,  and  insects,  in  connection  with  the  more  im- 
portant undertakings  of  their  lives.    In  the  Eyan  country  of  the 
upper  Bejang,  a  large  head-hunting  expedition  of  over  one  thou- 
sand warriors^  which  had  just  set  out  on  a  grand  foray,  was  instantly 
turned  back  and  broken  up  by  a  little  kejang  (munljac)  which  ran 
across  the  line  of  march  in  front  of  the  expedition.    Newly-married 
couples  are  sometimes  obliged  to  separate  on  account  of  hearing  a 
*  deer  cry '  within  three  days  after  their  nuptials,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  death  of  one  or  the  other  within  a  year.*    Insects  often 
warn  warriors  of  the  presence  of  their  enemies^  and  again  assure 
them  that  they  may  rest  securely  for  the  nighi 

"  What  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  for  the  American  farmer's 
boy  if  omen  birds  could  be  introduced  into  the  United  Statea    He 

*  St  JohxL 
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^oiild  certainly  hear  one  ory  on  the  right  hand  when  starting  to 
the  field  on  a  *8how  day/  and  at  least  twice  a  week  in  the  autumn 
months,  when  the  young  prairie  chickens  were  flocking  around. 
The  lazy  school-boy  would  listen  eagerly  for  them  as  soon  as  the 
strawberries  and  cherries  ripened ;  and  a  little  later,  in  melon  time, 
when  the  days  were  awfully  hot,  he  would  hear  an  omen  bird  caU- 
ing  to  him  from  every  fence-post  on  the  right  as  soon  as  he  started 
off  to  school  The  omen  bird  would  supply  a  long-felt  want,  and 
no  true  American  farmer's  boy  would  be  without  a  flock  of  them. 
No  other  bird  would  be  so  safe  from  harm,  or  protected  with  such 
tender  solicitude.  Had  omen  birds  been  as  plentiful  as  blackbirds 
on  the  Iowa  prairies,  I  might  have  remained  a  &rmer  boy  much 
longer  than  I  did ;  but  without  them,  life  on  the  farm  was  unen- 
durable. 

"  A  Chinese  trader  came  to  the  Tillage  to-day,  to  trade  rice  for 
gutta-percha,  wax,  etc.  The  Dyaks  are  either  yery  stupid,  yety 
lasEy  and  shiftless,  or  all  three  together.  Instead  of  taking  their 
gutta  down  to  Kuehing,  where  they  could  seU  it  at  60  cents  per 
cattie  (1^  pound),  and  buy  rice  at  ten  to  eleyen  gantongs  for  a 
dollar,  they  loaf  around  the  Tillage  tmtil  a  sharp  Chinaman  comes 
along  and  takes  their  gutta  at  87^  cents  per  pound,  in  exchange  for 
rice  at  fiye  gantongs  to  the  dollar,  and  cheats  them  in  the  weight 
of  both  I 

''Ah  Kee  took  his  wooden  steelyards  and  showed  me  how  a 
Chinaman  can  cheat  in  weighing  an  article.    By  the  insertion  of  a 
'^  tiny  wooden  peg  beside  the  string  which  holdis  the  weight  at  the 

:^  place  where  the  end  passes  through  the  beam,  it  is  easy  to  make  an 

y-  article  weigh  too  much  or  too  little,  as  the  weigher  chooee&    He 

assured  me  most  solemnly  that  Chinese  traders  nearly  always  cheat 
ten  per  cent  in  eyeiything  they  weigh,  when  dealing  with  simple 
r^  peoide  like  the  Dyaka 

:  "November  21th. — ^Went  with  Gumbong  to  see  how  he  col- 

:;  lected  gutta.    A  mile  from  the  house  he  found  a  gutta  tree,  about 

[^  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and,  after  cutting  it  down,  he  ringed  it 

neatly  all  the  T^ay  along  the  stem,  at  interrals  of  a  yard  or  lesa 
$:  Underneath  each  ring  he  put  a  calabash  to  catch  the  milk-white 

sap  which  slowly  exuded.  From  this  tree  and  another  about  the 
same  size,  he  got  about  four  quarts  of  sap,  which,  on  being  boiled 
i  that  night  for  my  special  benefit,  precipitated  the  gutta  at  the 
bottom  in  a  mass  like  dougL  The  longer  it  ythb  boiled,  the  harder 
the  mass  became,  and  at  last  it  was  taken  out^  placed  upon  a 
d8 
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smooth  board,  kneaded  vigoroudy  with  the  hands,  and  afterwaid 
trodden  with  the  bare  feet  of  the  operator.  When  it  got  almost 
too  stiff  to  work,  it  was  flattened  out  carefully,  then  rolled  np  in  a 
wedge-shaped  mass,  a  hole  was  punched  through  the  thin  end  to 
serre  as  a  handle,  and  it  was  declared  ready  for  the  trader.  I 
have  seen  the  Dyaks  roll  up  a  good-sized  wad  of  pounded  bark  in 
the  centre  of  these  wedges  of  crude  gutta,  in  order  to  get  even  with 
the  traders  who  cheat  in  weight,  bat  I  have  also  seen  the  sharp 
trader  cut  everj  lump  of  gutta  in  two  before  buying  it.  If  he 
found  bark,  you  may  well  betieye  he  did  not  pay  for  it  at  the  price 
of  gutta.  The  crude  gutta  has  a  mottled,  or  marbled,  light-brown 
appearance,  is  heavy  and  hard,  and  smooth  on  the  outside. 

"  November  iSth. — ^To-day  Le  Tiac  announced  his  intention  of 
climbing  a  large  tapang  tree  we  saw  in  the  forest  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  went  along  to  see  it  done.  His  object  in  climbing  was  to 
secure  some  bees'  nests,  which  we  saw  hanging  to  the  under  side 
of  the  largest  limb.  Some  torch-wood  was  taken  along  with  which 
to  make  a  smoke  to  protect  the  climber  from  the  bee&  The  tree 
was  a  grand  specimen  of  its  kind,  about  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  covered  with  fine-grained,  soft^  white  bark,  straight  as  a  ship's 
mast  and  without  the  smallest  limb  or  knot  for  fully  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  up.  It  towered  grandly  above  its  neighbors,  and  to  any 
one  but  a  Dyak  its  top  was  utterly  inaccessible.  Hanging  from  the 
under  side  of  the  largest  and  lowest  limb,  was  a  good  bees'  nest^ 
simply  a  naked,  triangular  i>ieoe  of  white  comb,  but  we  could  not 
see  any  bees  flying  around  it. 

"  A  Dyak  '  ladder,'  by  courtesy  so  called,  reached  from  the 
ground  to  the  branches,  put  up  the  previous  year,  the  Dyaks  said, 
but  still  strong.  It  was  a  very  simple  contrivance,  but  one  requir- 
ing a  bold  man,  utterly  destitute  of  nerves,  either  to  put  it  up  or 
ascend  it  It  consisted  of  seven  twenty-foot  bamboo  poles  held  al- 
most end  to  end  alongside  the  trunk  by  sharp  pegs  driven  into  the 
soft  wood  about  two  feet  apart,  flrst  on  one  side  of  the  poles  and 
then  on  the  other,  to  which  the  bamboo  poles  were  lashed  by  rat- 
tans, and  held  firmly  about  eight  inches  from  the  tree.  These  pegs 
served  as  the  rungs  of  the  ladder.  The  builder  was  obliged  to  let 
the  ends  of  the  poles  overlap  a  few  feet  in  order  to  bufld  the  lad- 
der with  safety  to  himself.  Just  imagine  yourself  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  ground,  clinging  to  a  shaky  lightning-rod  and  hauling  up 
another  section  twenty  feet  long,  to  put  in  place  and  peg  fast  at  the 
lower  end,  so  that  you  can  dimb  it  and  make  it  fast  as  you  proceedl 
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"Le  Tiac  had  few  preparations  to  make.  He  wore  only  his 
chawat,  which  he  adjusted  securely,  tacking  the  ends  in  tightly  so 
that  they  would  not  catch  on  the  pegs  and  trouble  him.  At  his 
back  was  securely  fastened  a  juah  (back-basket)  to  reoeiye  the  comb 
if  it  contained  honey.  His  torch  was  made  up  securely,  and  slung 
from  his  neck  by  a  cord,  so  that  it  would  hang  down  his  backlower 
than  his  feet  It  was  then  ignited  and  waved  to  and  fro,  until  it 
smoked  freely,  and  he  started  up.  He  threw  his  weight  heayily  on 
the  first  bamboo  to  test  its  strength,  and  also  tried  the  second, 
more  cautiously ;  but  they  held  firmly  and  on  he  went.  It  was  like 
climbing  a  tall  factory  chimney  by  the  lightning-rod,  and  a  yery 
shaky  one  at  thai  It  was  the  most  daring  feat  I  eyer  witnessed, 
and  I  regretted  that  the  audience  was  so  small.  But  the  climber  did 
not  seem  to  miss  the  crowd  which  his  exploit  would  have  attracted 
in  dyilized  America.  He  went  up,  hand  and  foot,  with  the  most 
perfect  ease  and  nonchalance,  until  he  had  scaled  the  diz^  height, 
and  seated  himself  astride  the  lowest  limb  to  rest  a  moment  and 
gazeoffoTer  the  top  of  the  jungle.  It  actually  made  my  head  swim 
to  look  at  him  and  imagine  myself  in  his  place.  Taking  his  torch  in 
one  hand,  he  held  it  in  readiness  and  crawled  out  along  the  bare 
limb  until  he  was  within  reach  of  the  coveted  prize.  He  examined 
it  first  on  one  aide  and  then  on  the  other.  *  No  honey  I '  he  shouted 
down  as  cheerfully  as  though  his  cUmb  was  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference. To  our  exclamations  of  disgust^  he  replied  with  lofty 
smiles,  and  leaving  the  comb  untouched  he  began  to  descend,  and 
soon  reached  the  ground  without  accident. 

"  I  am  told  that  accidents  do  happen  to  honey  and  wax-gather- 
ers now  and  then,  from  a  fault  in  the  construction  of  tffe  ladder, 
but  very  rarely.  Sometimes  a  number  of  bees'  nests  are  found  on 
asingle  brandi,and  the  climber  gets  so  badly  stung  as  to  cause  him 
to  ML  Where  there  is  any  danger  on  account  of  the  number  of 
bees,  two  or  three  Dyaks  go  up  together  to  make  the  attack ;  and, 
while  one  gathers  the  comb,  the  others  protect  him  from  the  bees 
with  the  smoke  of  their  torches. 

"November  28th, — A  day  of  rain,  which  I  spent  in  the  house  con- 
versing with  the  Dyaks,  through  the  interpretation  of  Ah  Kea 
They  are  a  very  remarkable  people  morally,  and  I  have  conceived  a 
great  admiration  for  them.  The  more  I  see  of  them,  the  more  I 
see  in  them  worthy  of  respect  I  regret  that  I  cannot  spend  several 
years  among  them  and  see  all  kinds  of  Dyaks  under  all  kinds  of 
circumstances. 
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"November  2ML — iMtit  erening,  after  makmg  my  daily  eniaT'  in 
this  joamal,  an  inddent  oocunned  whkh  pcomiaed  to  tarn  ont  very 
eericMiBly.  Ah  Kee  is  yerj  fond  of  hunting,  and  often  takes  my  gun 
and  goes  off  hunting  by  himself.  This  afternoon,  after  my  dinner 
was  over,  he  took  the  big  gun  and  went  out  He  did  not  return  at 
the  usual  time,  and,  just  at  sunset^  I  was  standing  in  the  door  ex- 
pecting eTery  moment  to  see  him  put  in  an  appearance^  when,  all 
at  once  we  heard  tworeportsof  his  gun  coming  in  quick  succession, 
muffled  and  faints  and  so  distant  that  the  sound  barely  reached  our 
ears.  It  seemed  at  least  three  miles  ott,  and  I  instantly  ezdaimed, 
*  Ah  Kee  is  lost  I '  I  told  some  of  the  Dyaks  to  go  at  once  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound  and  find  him  if  poesibla  Penira  and  I  be- 
gan firing  our  guns,  and  kept  it  up  at  intervals  all  the  time.  The 
Dyaks  and  Dobah  went  as  far  as  they  could  before  dadmess  came 
on,  and  I  heard  them  calling  and  calUng,  but  without  an  answer. 
I  waited  to  see  if  Ah  Kee  would  come  nearer,  or  if  the  men  would 
find  him,  and,  at  last,  after  it  had  grown  pitch  dark,  we  heard  an- 
other muffled  'boom  I '  even  fainter  and  farther  away  than  before, 
and  I  saw  that  if  we  did  not  go  and  find  him,  he  would  have  to  stay 
all  night  in  the  jungle  and  peihaps  longer. 

"Now,  undfiff  certain  drcumstancea^  a  night  in  the  jungle  is  no 
laughing  matter.  Ah  Kee  was  in  the  worst  swamp  in  tiie  country, 
without  a  parong  or  knife,  or  any  means  of  making  a  fire^  perhaps 
with  all  his  cartridges  expended,  wet  of  course,  nothing  to  eat^  and 
tormented  by  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  leeches,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fear  of  poisonous  snakes  or  pythons^  or  of  being  attacked  in 
the  darkness  by  a  bear  or  a  tiger-cat.  We  knew  that  even  if  he 
heard  our  firing,  he  could  not  poaribly  come  to  us  in  the  pitchy 
darkness  of  that  tangled,  thorny  jungle,  and  if  left  akme,  he  was 
just  as  apt  to  go  directly  away  from  us  as  any  other  way.  If  not 
found  before  to-morrow,  he  might  wander  where  we  could  not  find 
him,  and,  all  his  cartridges  being  expended,  he  would  be  unable  to 
signal  to  us.  Ah  Kee  was  a  faithful  fellow — ^perhaps  the  best  ser- 
yant  I  hare  ever  had — and  he  was  dcToted  heart  and  soul  to  my 
wants  and  my  interests  regardless  of  himself.  So  I  decided,  in  two 
seconds,  that  we  must  find  him  at  once. 

"I  called  the  Dyaks  and  told  them  to  prepare  torches  and  a 
good  supply  of  wood,  while  I  put  on  my  hunting  gear.  Taking 
my  revolver  and  rifle,  with  a  bag  half  fcdl  of  cartridges  for  each, 
and  a  small  bottle  of  gin,  we  set  out  Perara  seemed  to  think  it  a 
good  joke  on  Ah  Kee,  and  declared  he  had  often  told  him  not  to 
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go  far  away ;  but  I  quickly  silenoed  him  by  sajring  that  there  was 
no  poasibiliiy  of  his  (Perara's)  getting  los(,  for  he  seldom  went  out 
of  hearing  of  the  house,  and  that  if  he  had  had  pluck  to  go  a  little 
farther  now  and  then,  he  might  have  shot  something.  We  took  a 
torch  of  wood  called  'suloe/  T^hich  is  full  of  resin  and  bums 
brightly,  and,  with  two  «xtra  bundles  of  it,  we  set  out — ^three 
Dyaks^  Dobah,  and  L  The  big  alarm-gong  was  brought  out  and 
loudly  beaten,  and,  taking  our  departure  by  its  sound,  we  went  in 
the  direction  of  Ah  Kee's  last  shot  We  were  soon  half-knee  deep 
in  water  and  ooze,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  torch  we  got  on  reason- 
ably well  At  intervals  I  fired  a  shot  as  we  proceeded,  and  the  men 
kept  calling.  After  going  a  mile  or  so  we  heard  a  shot  far  away  on 
our  left.  We  said  that  must  be  Ah  £ee  and  we  turned  that  way. 
After  a  long  time  we  heard  two  shots  on  our  right  and  to  the  rear. 
The  men  all  said  it  was  Ah  Eee,  but  I  declared  it  came  from  the 
house,  and  was  Perara's  gun.  No,  they  were  sure  that  it  was  Ah 
£ee,  while  I  persisted  that  it  was  Perara,  so  we  came  to  an  unde- 
cided standstill  They  did  not  want  to  go  on,  and  so  I  reluctantly 
cqnsented  to  turn  back  in  the  direction  of  the  last  reports. 

''  For  sereral  hours  we  wandered  about,  firing  the  rifle  and  call- 
ing, but  could  get  no  answer,  and  at  last  had  no  idea  which  way  we 
ourselyes  were  going.  If  we  had  only  had  a  compass  we  could  have 
gone  straight  from  the  house  in  the  direction  of  Ah  Kee's  last  shot ; 
but  alas  I  my  only  compass  had  been  lost  some  weeks  before.  At 
length  the  torch-wood  was  nearly  exhausted  and  there  was  simply 
nothing  to  do  but  go  back,  get  more  wood,  and  start  again.  For  the 
last  time  we  fired  therifie;  then  shouted:  'Ho!  Ah  Eee!'  until 
the  forest  rang  for  a  mile  on  every  side,  and  as  the  echoes  died  away 
we  held  our  breath  to  listen.  Only  the  soft  twitter  of  the  night 
birds  and  the  chirping  of  the  tree  frogs  answered  us.  The  brown 
half-naked  Dyaks  looked  at  me  and  at  each  other  in  hopeless  per- 
plexity, but  no  one  had  any  new  plan  or  thought  to  suggest  The 
torch-bearer  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  torch,  waved  it  to  and  fro 
until  it  blazed  up  again,  and  then,  reluctantly  enough,  we  turned 
our  faces  homeward. 

"We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance,  and  I  vras  just  planning 
how  we  would  arouse  all  the  Dyaks  in  the  three  villages  and  o£fer 
twenty-five  dollars  in  sQver  (a  fortune  to  a  Dyak)  as  a  reward  for 
finding  Ah  Kee,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  deep  'boom  ! '  from 
behind  us,  which  we  knew  at  once  was  from  Ah  Eee.  Luckily  we 
caught  the  direction  exactly.    In  less  than  a  minute,  two  men  had 
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received  harried  directions  to  hasten  to  the  house  for  more  wood 
and  to  come  after  us  with  all  speed,  along  the  track  we  would  cut 
through  the  jungle  from  the  spot  where  we  stood  in  tbB  direction 
of  the  ahoi  The  two  Dyaks  and  I  then  wheeled  about  snd 
started  through  the  swamp,  slashing  our  way  rapidly  along;  climb- 
ing over  fsllen  logs,  tearing  through  thickets  and  stumbling  through 
mire,  but  keeping  the  direction  yery  carefully.  Every  hnndi^ 
yards  we  would  stop  and  call :  'Ho-o-Ah  Eee-ee ! '  At  last  we 
heard  a  faint,  a  very  faint  '(X<M>-o-ho  I' 

"  'Hurrah,  boysl  Now  we've  got  him ! '  and  with  one  joyous, 
simultaneous  yell,  which  woke  the  echoes  far  and  wide  Huongb  the 
swamp,  we  settled  down  to  the  task  of  cutting  our  way  to  >nm 
The  water  here  was  nearly  knee-deep,  and  the  palms  so  dense  and 
thorny  that  we  were  forced  to  cut  a  passage  for  every  step  we  ad- 
vanced It  took  us  a  good  half  hour  to  get  to  him  from  ibe  time 
we  heard  his  first  answering  calL  But  we  kept  calling  and  he  an- 
swering, so  as  to  keep  the  right  direction,  untQ  we  were  within  a 
few  yards,  when,  cutting  through  a  perfect  cheval  dejrise  of  pahns, 
whose  leaves  were  twelve  feet  in  length  and  set  vrith  thonsands.of 
thorns,  we  saw  a  black  object  wading  slowly  toward  us  through  the 
water  and  the  darkness — and  Ah  Kee  was  foundl 

"  His  wide  trousers  were  rolled  about  his  knees  and  hung  xxpcm 
him  in  rags.  His  'pig-tail'  was  wound  tightly  around  his  head, 
his  body  scratched  and  bleeding,  and,  taken  iJtogether,  he  was  a 
forlorn  spectacle.  He  said  he  had  taken  off  his  clothes,  because 
they  caught  on  all  the  thorns  and  hindered  him  from  creeping 
along.  He  put  on  his  clothes,  took  a  drink  of  gin,  and  as  soon  as 
the  supply  of  wood  arrived  we  started  home.  I  veas  yery  ^ad  to 
find  him  and  he  was  equally  glad  to  be  found.  He  had  two  car- 
tridges remaining,  which  he  proposed  to  save  to  defend  himself 
vrith,  if  attacked  by  any  wild  animal 

''He  had  fired  only  four  times  in  all,  and  the  others  were  Pe- 
rara's  marplot  shots.  Ah  Eee  heard  our  firing  from  the  house, 
and  tried,  by  climbing  a  tree,  to  get  the  direction,  but  after  getting 
it  could  not  keep  it  ten  minutes.  Even  when  we  were  firing  eveij 
five  minutes,  he  went  first  in  one  direction  then  another,  then  back 
again,  utterly  unable  to  go  straight  The  forest  is  so  thick  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  direction  by  sound.  Ah  Kee  got 
lostin  trying  first  to  shoot  a  wah-wah,  and  then  in  following  a  horn- 
bill  as  it  flew  from  tree  to  tree.  At  last  we  got  to  the  house  amid 
general  rejoicing.    And  what  do  you  suppose  was  Ah  Eee's  first  act 
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after  getting  into  his  dry  clothes?   He  btult  a  fire  and  made  a  nice 
cup  of  tea  for  me !    That  act  describes  his  whole  character. 

"  November  AOth, — This  morning  Qumbong  and  another  Djak 
'brought  in  the  little  bear  which  escaped  ns  the  day  we  killed  the 
other.  It  was  only  about  half  grown^  and  they  captured  it  aliye. 
How  it  did  bawl  and  struggle  as  it  lay  on  the  floor,  bound  hand 
and  foot  It  was  a  yery  pretty  little  apecimen,  a  foot  high  and 
twenty-two  inches  long,  with  a  coat  of  smooth,  fine,  inky-black 
hair.  The  Dyaks  had  the  good  sense  to  seU  him  to  me,  body  and 
eovlf  for  a  reasonable  price,  and  his  skin  was  soon  added  to  my 
collection.  Better  that  &  thousand  times^  than  a  life  of  miserable 
captivity  among  the  Dyaks. 

**  True  to  his  engagement  of  a  month  previous,  Blou  arriyed  to- 
day with  the  lai^  prau  and  two  other  Malays  to  take  me  back  to 
the  Sadong.  He  also  brought  a  lazge  packet  of  letters,  which  I 
receiyed  most  gladly.  After  all,  the  greatest  pleasure  of  jungle  life 
is  getting  letters  from  home.  Sent  eight  loads  down  to  the  boats, 
and  Dobah  slept  there. 

"  The  model  Dyak  house,  prau,  and  the  fiddle  Le  Tiac  made 
and  loyed,  not  wisely  but  too  well,  were  all  deliyered  to-day,  to- 
gether with  more  bark-cloth,  body  ornaments,  and  musical  (!)  in- 
struments. The  three  articles  first  mentioned  were  yery  well  made 
and  showed  that  Dyak  mechanical  skill  is  of  no  mean  order  when 
encouraged  a  littl& 

"December  Ist. — ^At  peep  of  day,  we  were  up  and  oiS,  bag  and 
baggage.  Of  course  the  Dyaks  assisted  us  in  getting  away  with 
our  plunder.  The  men  went  with  us  to  the  riyer,  and  the  women 
who  remained  at  the  house,  were  loud  in  their  protestations  of  re- 
gret at  our  departure.  They  said  they  would  be  yery  lonesome 
when  we  were  gone.  I  think  each  of  the  women  said  good-by 
about  fifty  times,  and  as  we  left  the  clearing  they  stood  on  the 
ladder  and  in  the  door,  calling  Malay  good-bys  to  'Tuan,'  ^Ah 
Eee,'  and  '  Fleira,'  one  after  another  as  fast  as  we  would  answer 
them,  and  then  begin  again.  They  kept  it  up  until  their  yoices 
were  lost  in  the  jungle  behind  us,  and  then  a  dog  at  the  house  set 
up  a  dismal  howling,  as  though  he,  too,  were  affected  by  the  uniyer- 
sal  sorrow.  It^as  awful  work  getting  across  the  grass  swamp, 
and  afterward  oyer  the  wretched  'batangs,'  for  the  remainder  of 
the  distance.  The  batangs  were  small  smooth  sapling  stems  laid 
end  to  end  oyer  the  mud,  wet  and  slippery,  so  that  we  occasionally 
took  a  sudden  slip  into  the  mud  and  water  two  feet  deep.    There 
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are  plenty  of  saplings  about,  and,  bat  for  iheir  lade  of  eniezpfiaet, 
the  Dyaks  ooold  soon  out  enough  to  lay  two  or  three  side  by  side 
all  along  and  make  a  passable  road  over  the  mud.  Bat  the  idea 
ne^er  ooourred  to  them,  or  if  it  did,  they  were  too  laiy  too  cany  it 
oati 

"  Without  losing  a  moment's  time,  we  loaded  the  boats  and 
started,  hoping,  by  hard  paddling,  to  make  the  retam  joazney  in 
two  days.  On  the  way  down  I  shot  my  last  orang.  No.  43 — a 
splendid  old  male  'ohappin,'  4  feet  3  inches  in  height  He  was 
sitting  low  down  in  a  tree,  comfortably  humped  up  with  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hand,  facing  us,  not  over  thirty  yards  away,  and  he 
did  not  evince  the  slightest  alarm  at  our  sudden  appearanoe.  I 
shot  him  yery  easily,  and  when  he  let  go,  he  fell  like  a  bag  of  meal, 
sprawling  face  downward,  as  mias  nearly  always  falL 

**  The  nipa  palm  grows  yery  thickly  along  the  lower  Sibuyau, 
and  at  low  water,  when  they  are  not  partly  submerged,  they  are  y«ry 
pretly.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  finely  cut  leayes  grow  from  each 
root,  of  a  dense  green  color,  and  vexy  graceful  To  the  natiye^ 
the  nipa  is  a  gift  of  the  gods,  apparently  designed  to  supply  them 
with  everything  in  which  the  jungles  are  otherwise  lacking.  From 
the  leaves,  the  indispensable  attap  house-xxxifing  is  made,  cheap, 
durable,  and  easQy  portable,  and  also  kadjangs  for  boat  roofis,  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  purpose  that  even  the  inventive  genius  of  a 
patent-making  American  could  not  produce  a  better  appliance ;  the 
roots  when  burned  yield  salt,  from  the  spadix  toddy  is  extracted, 
convertible  into  vinegar  by  one  process,  arrack  by  another,  and 
sugar  and  molasses  by  another. 

''Just  before  reaching  the  kampong  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
we  came  to  a  house  where  the  Malaya  had  lately  been  making  syrup 
and  also  sugar.  I  tasted  the  former  and  found  it  delicioaa,  bettor 
than  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  ate,  except  that  made  from  the 
sugar  maple.  It  was  thick,  frothy,  and  clear,  with  a  peculiar  sweet- 
ness in  which  there  is  a  very  perceptible  flavor  of  salt.  I  bought 
two  joints  of  bamboo  full  of  it,  about  a  gallon^  for  twenty  cents — 
certainly  not  an  exorbitant  price — but  alas,  I  had  no  buckwheat 
cakes !  We  reached  the  village  at  sunset^  and  have  taken  up  quar- 
ters for  the  night,  in  a  dismal,  empty,  and  dilapidated  hut  onshore. 
Have  just  finished  my  supper — ^by  courtesy  so-called.  My  rationsi 
to-day  consisted  solely  of  one  can  of  salmon  (one  pound)  and  an- 
other of  green  peas  (one-half  pound)  washed  down  with  muddy 
river  water.    This  is  my  birthday,  my  third  since  leaving  home. 
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and  I  sit  here  in  this  gloomy  hnt^  flat  on  the  floor,  with  my 
blanket  spread  on  the  rough  poles  for  a  mat,  and  my  ammu- 
nition-box between  my  knees  for  a  writing  desk,  while  outside 
it  is  pitch  darky  the  rain  is  pouring  down,  and  the  tide  is  running 
swiftly  up.  The  men  prefer  to  sleep  in  the  boat,  and  I  am  left 
alone  in  my  glory.  We  have  had  a  long,  hard  day  of  it,  with  pre- 
cious little  to  eat,  and  I  will  abandon  this  tiresome  journal  and 
seek  my  swinging  cradle. 

"December  2d. — ^Up  at  daylight^  and  Perara  and  I  made  short 
^ork  of  skinning  and  skeletonizing  the  mias.  With  a  little  help 
from  Dobah  we  finished  it  in  two  houra  Then  we  tumbled  into 
the  boats  and  set  off  The  Malays  are  working  by  the  job,  hence 
their  willingness  to  make  good  time.  In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were 
about  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Sadong;  a  violent  squall  caught  us, 
and  we  came  very  near  being  swamped.  We  certainly  would  have 
been  had  not  the  wind  ripped  off  our  kadjangs  clean  and  dear  so 
quickly  that  we  were  saved  from  going  oyer.  Luckily  we  did  not 
have  the  sail  up.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  an 
amateur  swimming  match  in  which  all  who  could  swim  would  par- 
ticipate to  see  who  could  get  to  shore.  But  we  presently  found  a 
hayen  in  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  which  we  ran  into  thankfully 
enough,  but  with  passengers  and  cargo  thoroughly  drenched,  and 
waited  until  thesquall  was  over.  Dined  off  a  pint  tin  of  hare  soup, 
which  was  short  measure  and  yery  thin.  Beached  Simujan  at  10 
P.M.  and  found  my  valuable  collection  and  all  other  belongings  in 
perfect  safety,  just  as  I  left  them." 

The  day  after  my  return  Lamudin  found  the  nest  of  a  crocodile 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  creek  about  four  miles  below  the  kampong ; 
and  affcer  shooting  at  the  old  female  and  wounding  her,  he  came 
to  let  me  know.  On  visiting  the  spot  with  him  I  found  the  croco- 
dile lying  dead  beside  the  nest  whither  she  had  crawled,  mortally 
wounded,  to  watch  her  charge  to  the  last  Her  length  was  nine 
and  a  half  feet. 

The  nest  was  situated  on  a  dear  strip  of  marshy  ground, 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  creek.  It  was  simply  a 
mound  of  dead  grass,  grass-roots,  and  earth,  about  nine  feet  in  di- 
ameter on  the  ground  and  three  feet  higL  The  ground  around 
the  nest  was  covered  with  water  at  high  tide,  and  the  mound  was 
thrown  up  to  afford  the  eggs  a  resting-place  above  high  water 
mark    We  went  to  work  with  our  hands  to  dig  open  the  nest^  and 
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after  remoring  aboat  eight  mchee  of  warm  sodden  grass  and  earih 
in  a  high  state  of  fermentation  we  came  to  the  eggs.  They  had 
evidently  all  been  deposited  at  the  same  time,  over  the  top  of  the 
half-boilt  mould,  for  they  were  disposed  in  a  sin^  layer.  There 
were  fifty-five  of  them — an  unnsoally  lai^  number  for  a  crooodile 
— and  incubation  had  been  in  progress  about  ten  day& 

I  took  thirty-two  of  the  eggs,  at  three  cents  each,  and  the  re* 
mainder  were  eagerly  purchased  at  the  same  price  by  the  Malays 
of  the  kampong,  who  ate  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each 
eg^  contained  a  little  embxyo  crocodile.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
hatch  a  number  of  the  eggB  in  order  to  watch  the  development 
of  the  embryo,  and  vainly  offered  five  dollars  for  a  setting  hen  or 
duok  to  cover  the  eggs.  I  tried  to  hatch  the  egga  in  warm  sand, 
but  my  going  to  Sarawak  caused  the  fulure  of  that  plan  alaa  I 
am  therefore  only  able  to  present  a  drawing  of  the  embryo  as  we 
first  found  ii 

By  this  time  (December  5th),  I  had  eaten  up  all  my  provia- 
ions,  spent  all  my  money  and  allotted  time,  and  having  made  a 
rich  and  valuable  collection  of  what  I  most  desired,  I  yths  ready  to 
move  on.  After  dining  for  the  last  tune  with  genial  Mr.  Walters, 
I  engaged  passage  for  my  two  men  and  two  mias^  my  collection 
and  myself  in  a  Chinese  trader's  boat  bound  for  Kuching.  Mr. 
Eng  Quee  gave  me  at  parting  a  number  of  valuable  ethnological 
specimens  which  he  had  surreptitiouBly  gotten  together  for  my 
benefit 

I  left  the  little  kampong  with  keen  regret,  and  have  ever  since 
looked  back  upon  it  longingly.  The  days  I  spent  on  the  Sa- 
dong,  the  Simujan,  at  Padang  Lake  and  the  Sibuyau  seem  like  a 
strange,  ddighiful  dream  of  a  sojourn  in  another  world,  where  every 
face  and  form  and  every  object,  animate  and  inanimate,  ythb  strange 
and  strangely  interesting,  and  with  the  sweet  there  mingles  no  bit- 
ter. It  was  a  lotus-eater's  life  that  I  led  for  four  delightful  months^ 
free  from  the  aggravations  which  beset  all  but  jungle  life. 

The  deep,  mellow  boom  of  the  big  gong  in  the  veranda  of 
the  government  house,  on  which  the  policemen  struck  the  hours 
with  measured  stroke,  and  its  echo,  rolling  through  the  surround- 
ing forest  like  a  vnive,  will  always  sound  in  my  ears.  I  love  to 
think  that  the  hours  are  struck  there  now  just  the  same. 


1.  Kjon  ir«r  .Weld. 
J.  Bru  Dj»k  upeiir. 
S.  S«  Dyslt  flddLc 
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CHAPTER  XZXVn. 

THE  ABOBIOmES  OF  BOBNEO. 

CiTilisation  an  Eztorminator  of  Sarage  Baoe8.-^tabilit7  of  the  D3ralc8.^The 
Sorviyal  of  the  Fittest— The  Typical  Djak.— Four  Great  Tribe8.~jr^ 
Kffons. — Their  Strength  and  IXistribution. — Tribe  Misnamed  Milanan. — 
General  Ghxraoteristios.— -Heohanioal  SkilL — Modes  of  Warfare. — Aggres- 
8iTene8B.~Gannibali8m  of  certain  Sab-tribe& — ^Tattooing. — ^Ideas  of  a 
Future  State.— Human  Saorifloes. --Houses.— TAtf  ISB  i^oibs.— Distri- 
bution.—Takers  of  Head  Trophies.— Fighting  Qualitiea.- Physique.— 
Dress  and  Omament& — A  Curious  Corset. — Weapons. — Houses. — ^The 
Pangah.— Social  Life.— Strict  Moralitj  without  Beligion.— Prohibition  of 
Consanguineous  Marriages. — ^Marriage  Ceremony. — ^Honesty. — Disposal  of 
the  Dead. — A  Belie  of  Hindooism. — Ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  Future 
State. — 2^  Mmgd  l>yaA».— Bemains  of  Former  Chinese  Influence. — An 
Advanced  Tribe. — Position. — ^Physique. — ^Dress. — ^Houses. — Skill  in  Agri- 
culture.— ^Implements  of  Husbandry. — Indei>endent  but  PeacefuL — The 
Muruts. — ^DresB  and  Ornaments. — ^Houses. — ^The  Kadyans.— Comparative 
Estimate  of  the  Four  Great  Dyak  Tribes. 

Sayaob  tribes  deteriorate  moraUy,  physically,  and  numerically, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  influenced  by  civiliza- 
tion. Those  which  yield  most  readily  to  the  mild  blandishments 
of  the  missionary,  the  school-teacher,  and  the  merchant  are  the 
first  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Behind  the  philan- 
ihropical  pioneer  of  Christian  civilization,  even  though  he  bears  in 
his  hands  only  the  Bible  and  spelling-book,  there  lurks  a  host  of 
modem  rices  and  diseases  more  deadly  than  the  spears  and  poi- 
soned arrows  of  the  savage.  To  improve  a  savage  race  is  to  weaken 
it ;  to  wholly  civilize  and  convert  it  is  to  exterminate  it  altogether, 
like  the  vrild  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  children  of  nature  disappear 
before  the  grinding  progress  of  civilization.* 

*  This  has  proven  true  in  perhaps  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
in  point  Occasionally,  however,  a  savage  tribe  is  found  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient moral  strength  and  tenacity  of  purpose  to  withstand  the  first  great 
shock  of  contact  with  the  powerful  forces  of  civilisation,  and  to  survive  in- 
definitely thereafter.    Such  tribes  as  are  thus  fitted  by  nature  to  absorb  the 
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To  the  ethnologist,  aboriginal  xaoea  lose  interest  in  proportioii 
to  the  extent  in  which  thej  have  adopted  modem  costoms  and 
ideas.  If  we  except  the  changes  in  customs  necessarily  faronglit 
about  by  the  suppression  of  the  head-hunting  and  piracy,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  are  to-day  precisely  what  they 
were  when  Europeans  first  landed  on  the  island.  They  hare  mildly 
but  effectually  resisted  the  best  efforts  of  the  missionaries — Protes- 
tant^ Catholic,  and  Mohammedan  alike — and,  being  unalterably  de- 
voted to  jungle  life,  there  exists  between  them  and  the  white  race 
a  gulf  which  the  latter  cannot  bridge  and  the  former  wiD  not 
Wise  Dyaks !  Neither  commerce,  education,  nor  religion  can  in  the 
leasti  add  to  their  happiness,  and  so  long  as  they  hold  their  pres- 
ent attitude  all  those  influences  combined  cannot  exterminate  them. 

By  reason  of  their  adherence  to  all  their  former  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  surroundings,  except  those  mentioned  above,  and  on 
other  accounts  as  well,  the  Dyak  (by  the  natives  pronounced  Dyah) 
tribes  of  Borneo  are  especially  interesting.  In  some  respects  they 
are  the  most  remarkable  people  living,  and  their  condition  is  well 
worth  study. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  geographical  position  of  Borneo, 
the  Dyaks  are  descendants  of  the  Malay  race,  which  has  peopled 
nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  with  the  exception 
of  New  Qtiinea.  At  present  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  offer 
more  than  vague  speculations  respecting  the  advent  of  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes  in  Borneo,  and  than  such  speculation  nothing  could  be 
more  unprofitable.  No  one  can  say  whence  this  vast  island  vnia 
originally  peopled,  although  there  are  some  facts  which  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  progress  of  the  great  Eyan  tribe  has  been  from 
Eotei  northwestward  There  are  well-defined  traces  of  Hindoo 
influence  among  the  HiU  Dyaks  in  the  west,  and  of  Chinese  influ- 
ence in  the  extreme  north;  but  not  a  single  representative  of 
either  race  exists  in  Borneo  at  the  present  day,  exo^t  a  few  late 
arrivals.  Both  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  of  past  centuries  have 
either  been  completely  exterminated  by  various  influences,  or  swal- 
lowed up  by  affiliation  with  the  aborigines.  The  traces  of  Hindoo- 
ism  are  particularly  insignificant,  consisting  mainly  of  the  idea 
amongst  the  Hill  Dh^aks  of  a  Supreme  Being  of  some  kind  named 

virtues  of  civilization  without  being  weakened  by  its  vices  are  not  extermi- 
nated, but  are  substantially  benefited,  and  go  from  strengtb  to  strength.  It  ia 
not  charged  that  the  evils  of  civilization  go  foith  the  missionary  and  the  teacher 
—far  from  it— but  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  they  follow  closely  after. 
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Jowata ;  the  prejudice  against  killing  cattle  and  deer,  and  also  of 
eating  their  flesh ;  and  a  few  rade  stone  images  and  utensils.  It  is 
curious  and  worthy  of  note  that  both  these  great  Oriental  races  in- 
vaded Borneo  in  the  spirit  of  conquest,  but  both  succumbed  to 
sayages  of  mould  superior  to  their  own — a  dear  case  of  the  sur- 
▼iyal  of  the  fittest 

Although  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Borneo  are  divided  into 
several  tribes  and  scores  of  sub-tribes  or  dans,  they  may,  with 
reasonable  exceptions,  be  described  as  one  body,  or  sub-race,  viz., 
Dyaks.  In  general  terms,  a  Dyak  may  be  described  as  a  Bomean 
semi-savage  of  Malay  extraction,  of  a  yellowish  brown  complexion, 
straight,  glossy-black  hair,  smooth  lace,  medium  stature,  and  active, 
warlike  disposition.  He  is  usuaUy  dad  in  a  bark-loin  doth  ;  but 
sometimes  in  a  war-jadcet  of  skin  or  padded  cloth.  He  is  armed 
with  sword  and  spear,  and  possibly  the  sampitan  also;  and 
lives  in  the  jungle  in  a  long-house  set  high  up  on  posts.  He  has 
no  definite  religious  convictions,  but  respects  his  wife,  and  treats 
both  her  and  his  children  wdL  His  sustenance  is  rice,  fowls, 
pigs  and  fruit  grown  by  himself,  and  wild  animals  slain  in  the  for- 
est, supplemented  sometimes  by  the  sale  of  wax,  gum,  rattans,  and 
gutta  collected  in  the  jungle  ;  though  these  articles  are  generally 
exchanged  for  brass  wire,  beads,  doth,  and  other  ornaments.  He 
has  no  written  language,  makes  no  pottery,  builds  no  monuments, 
carves  but  little  and  only  in  wood,  works  but  little  in  iron,  yet 
builds  fine  war*boats.  His  bearing  is  independent,  dignified,  re- 
spectful and  frank,  and  he  is  honest  at  all  times,  save  in  war. 

While  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  call  every  aboriginal  inhabitant 
of  Borneo  a  Dyak  (for  otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  coin  a 
name  applicable  to  all),  there  are,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
several  well-marked  tribal  divisions,  and  many  sub-tribes  or  dans, 
between  whom  there  exist  marked  ethnological  difierences,  and 
diversity  in  language  and  custom.  Before  proceeding  to  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  tribe  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted, 
it  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  that  we 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  Dyak  race,  or,  to  be  exact,  sub- 
race. 

In  my  opinion  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Borneo  may  best 
be  divided  into  four  great  tribes,  which  should  be  designated 
as  follows :  the  Sea  Dyaks,  Eyans,  Hill  Dyaks,  and  Mongol 
Dyaka 

The  Sea  Dyaks  are  distinguished  by  their  brave  and  warlike 
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ion  and  love  of  oonquMl^  their  skill  in  building  ^rar-bottto 
and  conducting  naval  operations,  which  has  given  to  them  their 
name  of  Orang  Laot^  or  men  of  the  sea ;  and  also  the  fact  that  thej 
never  tattoo  their  bodies  or  limbs.  Inasmuch  as  the  people  of 
this  tribe  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  true  type  of  the  Dyak 
race  they  vnll  be  described  at  some  length  in  the  next  Gfaaptet. 
Something  will  first  be  said,  however,  respecting  the  other  great 
tribes. 

Thb  Ktan  Tbibbl 

The  Kyan  tribe  is  numerically  the  greatest  of  the  four,  and  it 
also  covers  a  much  greater  extent  of  territoiy  than  any  other,  em- 
bracing fully  one-half  of  the  whole  island.  Its  position  is  central, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Segah  Biver  and  the  lower 
comer  of  Kotei  across  the  island  to  the  veiy  sea-coast  of  Sarawak 
The  accompanying  map  shows  the  extent  and  outline  of  the  terri- 
toiy occupied  by  this  great  tribe,  and  the  positions  of  its  various 
sub-tribes^  or  dans,  so  far  as  known.  We  have  information  of  at 
least  eighteen  sub-tribes — quite  definite  information  respecting 
some,  though  extremely  meagre  concerning  the  majority  at  present^ 
but  no  one  can  say  how  many  more  sub-tribes  that  have  never  even 
been  heard  of  inhabit  the  unknown  interior.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  Eyan  tribe  is  consequently  not  known ;  and,  while  it  is  quite 
futile  to  blindly  conjecture  the  number  of  its  people,  we  may 
safely  believe  from  the  facts  we  already  have  that  it  exceeds  two 
himdred  and  fifty  thousand. 

On  the  north  coast  of  Borneo  the  name  Kyan  is  applied  only  to 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  head-waters  of  the  Bejang  and  the 
Baram  rivers  (about  fifty  villages  in  all) ;  while  the  tribe  as  a 
whole  is  named  after  the  Milanaus,  an  insignificant  sub-tribe  inhab- 
iting a  few  miles  of  sea-coast^  a  half-civilized  offshoot  of  the 
true  Eyans,  who  do  not  practice  head-hunting,  but  according  to 
Bajah  Brooke  are  ''exceedingly  tr6acherou&''  The  MilaTittna 
proper  are  in  no  sense  typical  representatives  of  the  sub-tribes 
usually  classed  under  that  name  (and  even  by  Bajah  Brooke  in 
his  ''  Ten  Years  in  Sarawak,"  vol  L,  p.  72) ;  therefore,  I  have 
adopted  the  term  Eyan  as  the  name  of  the  whole  tribe,  for  the 
reason  that  the  sub-tribe  commonly  known  by  that  name  is  the 
largest,  the  most  warlike  and  enterprising,  and  in  every  way  most 
fit  to  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  whole  people. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  Eyan  tribe  is  distinguished 
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by  being  the  farthest  removed  from  civilization  and  by  the  practice 
of  sundiy  barbarous  and  sometimes  cruel  customs  ;  by  tattooing ; 
by  the  use  of  the  sampitan,  or  blow-pipe,  and  poisoned  arrows ;  by 
wearing  sleeveless  jackets  made  of  padded  doth  or  skins  of  bear, 
leopard,  monkey,  or  orang-utan ;  by  the  burial  of  their  dead,  es- 
pecially of  their  chiefs,  in  cofSns  or  vaults  raised  high  on  poets ; 
and  lastly  (and  most  strangely  of  all),  by  their  ability  to  smelt  iron 
ore,  and  to  use  both  forge  and  bellows  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
weapons,  which  are  of  good  qualily  and  strangely  ornamented.  In 
addition  to  the  above  distinguishing  characteristics,  mention  may 
be  made  of  their  war-shields,  of  hard  wood,  ornamented  on  the 
front  with  tufts  of  hair,  sometimes  dyed  in  various  colors,  taken 
from  the  heads  of  slain  enemies. 

For  making  forays  in  great  force  and  suddenly  attacking  de- 
fenceless villages  of  real  or  fancied  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining heads,  slaves,  and  plunder,  the  Kyans  proper  and  various 
other  sub-tribes  have  always  been  famou&  They  have  thus  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  for  bravery  and  enterprise  in  war,  but 
very  few  facts  have  been  recorded  which  really  justify  it  In  their 
head-hunting  forays,  the  Eyans  always  went  in  numbers  sufficient 
either  to  completely  overwhelm  the  attacked  or  else  to  insure  a  re- 
treat, in  gopd  order,  from  the  enemy's  stockada  Bajah  Brooke 
declares  with  the  disgust  natural  to  the  leader  of  an  e^>edition 
against  an  enemy  who  would  not  stop  to  fight,  '^  The  Eyan  war- 
riors never  fought  when  they  could  flee." 

With  the  exception  of  ^e  check  which  the  Eyans  proper  ex- 
perienced when  they  encountered  the  finest  warriors  in  Borneo, 
the  Sea  Dyaks  of  Sakarran  and  Seribas,  they  have  steadily  driven 
all  other  Ixibes  before  them  in  their  progress  northward  &om  the 
interior.  The  Sibuyau  Dyaks  were  forced  to  migrate  bodily  from 
the  head-waters  of  the  Batang  Lupar  and  settle  nearer  the  coast, 
while  the  poor  Bisayas  and  Muruts  have  been  driven  from  one  set- 
tlement to  another  on  the  limbang  Biver,  in  Borneo  proper,  until 
they  are  greatly  weakened  and  impoverished.  The  Eyans  often 
destroyed  a  whole  settlement  of  Muruts  at  a  single  blow. 

One  of  the  Eyan  sub-tribes  of  Eotei,  the  Trings,  some  members 
of  which  were  interviewed  by  Mr.  Carl  Bock,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  not  only  head-huntens,  but  cannibals,  nor  did  either  their 
chief  or  priestess  deny  the  charge.*    The  Bugis  kapitan  who  vis- 

*  Head-Hunten  of  BomeOi  p.  185. 
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the  Trings  at  home  stated  to  Mr.  Book  that  they  Hto  "in  lar^ 
houaee  sevenl  hundred  feet  long,  but  extremely  dirty  ]naide»  of  a 
wretehed  appearance  oataide,"  and  literally  full  of  skulb  taken  in 
bead-htmting  expeditiona 

The  Eyans  proper  haye  on  two  ooeaaions  been  pnblioly  aocuBed 
of  oannibaliam,  once  by  some  Sibam  Dyaka^  of  the  Eapooaa,  yrho 
declared  that  the  Eyans  (their  allies)  on  one  oocasion  ate  a  Malay 
who  was  slain  in  bi^Ue ;  and  onoe  by  a  Malay  noble,  named  TJsup, 
who  declared  that  in  1865  a  few  Eyan  warziors  took  portions  of 
the  bodies  of  some  executed  criminals,  which  they  had  helped  to 
capture  when  alire,  roasted,  and  ate  theuL  Both  these  instances 
are  given  by  Mr.  St  John.*  One  or  two  other  tribes  in  the  I>utch 
Territory  haye  also  been  accused  of  exhibiting  the  same  bad  taste. 

The  people  of  the  Eyan  tribe  are  the  only  ones  in  Borneo  with 
whom  the  practice  of  tiUtooing  seems  to  be  uniyersal.  Of  those 
who  liye  in  the  north,  the  Eyans  proper,  the  Eenowits  and  Paka- 
tans  are  known  to  practise  this  custom ;  while  of  those  in  the 
south,  Mr.  Bock  states  that  all  the  Dyak  sub-tribes  in  Eotei  tattoo, 
except  those  in  the  Long  Bleh  district  The  Tting  women  and 
those  of  the  Baxam  Eyans  tattoo  their  thighs  yeiy  elaborately,  and 
the  women  of  Long  Wai  do  the  same  with  their  feet  and  hands. 

The  Eyans  come  the  nearest  to  having  a  religious  belief,  or, 
rather,  system  of  formulated  superstitions,  of  all  the  Dyaka  The 
Baram  Eyans  believe  in  a  future  existence,  and  their  heaven  and 
hell  are  divided  into  various  compartments  for  the  proper  accom- 
modation of  all  according  to  the  droumstances  under  which  they 
die.  They  pay  much  attention  to  the  canringof  wooden  images  and 
charms,  to  all  of  which  more  or  less  meaning  is  attached  ;  still  their 
ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  future  state  are  very  vague,  and 
they  have  no  religious  rites  or  outward  observanceaf 

The  Trings  have  a  well-defined  belief  in  a  tribal  heaven,  and  a 
purgatory  of  toiling  and  enduring  which  must  be  passed  through 
before  the  heaven  can  be  reached.  Yet  the  Trings  practise  canni- 
balism in  war,  and  oflEer  human  sacrifices  at  the  Hwahs  (death  feasts) 
which  are  made  upon  the  return  of  an  expedition.  Mr.  Perdaer 
describes  such  an  event,  held  on  the  Upper  Eahajan  Biver  by  a 
Eyan  dan  (of  which  the  Trings  are  a  branch),  at  which  forty 
slave  debtors  were  put  to  death  by  torture,  or  by  flesh  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  men  and  boys  of  the  tribe. 

*  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East 
t  St  John,  YoL  L,  p.  110. 
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The  houses  of  the  Eyans  are,  in  general,  yery  similar  to  the  long* 
houses  of  the  Sea  Dyaks,  each  of  which  accommodates  a  number 
of  families,  but  yery  often  a  number  of  these  long-houses  are 
grouped  together  in  regular  yillage  style. 

Those  of  the  Baram  Eyans  are  roofed  with  shingles,  and  floored 
with  rough  boards  instead  of  poles  or  slats  of  the  nibong  palm, 


y^      such  as  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 


The  Eenowits  and  Milanaus  in  the  Bejang  District  formerly 
built  their  long-houses  on  posts,  from  twenty  to  twenty-fiye  feet 
high,  or  eyen  more,  in  order  that  they  might  better  re^st  the  at- 
tacks of  the  hostile  Sea  Dyaks^of  the  Sakarran  and  Seribas.  Being 
unable  to  dimb  into  the  houses,  their  assailants  directed  their  at- 
tack against  the  hard-wood  posts,  and  worked  imder  their  shields 
while  trying  to  chop  them  in  two.  Although  the  inhabitants  aboye 
rained  down  stones,  beams,  spears^  and  hot  water  upon  the  besieg- 
ers, Low  states  that  the  latter  were  generally  successful.* 

The  Pakatans  and  Poonans,  wandering  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
unknown  interior,  build  no  houses  whateyer,  and  are,  to  that  ex- 
tent, the  least  adyanced  of  all  the  East  Indian  tribes  we  are  ac- 
quainted witL  Eyen  the  open  pole  platforms  of  the  Jaooons  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  show  a  far  greater  adyancement  than  the  sim- 
ple mat  spread  upon  the  damp  earth,  but  one  step  remoyed  from 
the  wild  beasts'  lair. 

The  Hell  Dtaes. 

The  Hill  Dyaks  inhabit  the  extreme  western  side  of  Borneo, 
their  eastern  boundary  being  the  Sadong  Biyer.  As  their  name 
implies,  they  liye  away  from  the  sea,  usually  upon  the  hiUs  and 
mountains^  and  are  essentially  hill-people.  Being  indisposed  to 
making  piratical  forays  by  water  in  great  force,  as  did  the  Sea 
Dyaks  in  former  times,  they  were  usually  the  yictims  of  their  more 
powerful  and  rapacious  neighbors.  Although  possessing,  perhaps, 
fully  as  much  courage,  man  for  man,  as  the  Sea  Dyaks,  they  were 
neyer  so  warlike  as  to  make  fighting  and  plundering  the  chief 
business  of  their  liye&  The  Sarawak  officers  say  that  they  are  far 
more  tractable  and  easily  managed  than  the  Sea  Dyaks. 

Although  they  formerly  took  the  heads  of  enemies  slain  in  battle 
and  preserved  the  cleaned  skulls  in  their  head-houses,  they  deny 
that  they  eyer  had  that  mania  for  head-collecting  which  at  one  time 

*  Sarawak,  p.  840. 
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affected  the  Sea  Dyaks.  Whfle  it  is  trae  that  the  cnstoms  of  some 
of  the  dans  required  that,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  maniage,  a 
young  warrior  diould  be  the  possessor  of  a  head  taken  by  liitnaAif 
in  most  of  the  dans  of  this  tribe  the  taking  of  a  head  was  not  a 
preliminary  necessary  to  marriage.  The  Hill  Dyaks  also  daim 
that  it  has  always  been  contrary  to  their  costoms  to  take  the  heads 
of  white  men  or  Malays  unless  dain  in  battle,  or  eren  of  strangers 
from  other  tribes  who  were  visiting  their  country. 

But  notwithstanding  their  natural  ability  and  present  peaceful 
habits,  the  Hill  Dyaks  have  been,  in  their  day,  warriors  of  no 
mean  kind.  In  1840  Sir  James  Brooke  states*  that  the  Sentah 
dan  embraced  about  one  thousand  warriors,  and  their  head-house 
contained  about  one  thousand  heads.  In  the  pangah,  or  head*house, 
of  the  village  of  Peninjau,  on  Serambo  mountain,  I  counted  forty- 
two  skulls,  or  very  nearly  one  for  every  two  fighting  men  in  the  vU- 
lage,  and  Mr.  O.  H.  St  John  informed  me  that  there  were  quite  as 
many  in  the  other  two  villages  of  that  mountain,  Serambo  and 
Bombok. 

I  did  not  see  many  Hill  Dyaks,  and  altogether,  representatives 
of  but  three  dans — the  Serambo,  Sentah,  and  Sow.  They  were  so 
similar  in  both  physique  and  physiognomy  as  to  render  it  quite  im- 
possible for  a  stranger  to  detect  any  other  than  purely  individual 
differences  between  them.  They  were,  I  should  say,  more  strongly 
built  than  the  Sea  Dyaks,  and  a  little  shorter  in  stature  also,  all 
being  deddedly  below  medium  height — five  feet^  six  inches.  As  a 
rule  both  the  men  and  women  were  well  made  and  muscular,  their 
forms  denoting  activity  and  strength  in  an  equal  degree.  All  have 
that  independent  and  dignified  bearing  so  characteristic  of  both 
the  Hill  and  Sea  Dyaks,  which,  resting  on  a  dear  consdence  and 
a  foundation  of  good  prindples,  goes  far  to  make  the  Dyak  the 
equal  of  the  European. 

Most  of  the  men  wore  doth  jackets  in  addition  to  the  bark-doth 
diawat,  and  a  head-dress  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  materials 
just  mentioned.  The  women  wore  only  the  bedang,  or  half-petti- 
coat, reaching  from  hip  to  knee,  but  their  waists  were  endxded  by 
hoops  of  No.  6  brass  wire,  which  lay,  one  upon  another,  from  the 
hips  upward,  in  an  unbroken  coil  half  ymj  up  their  plump  breasts, 
which  were  confifpicuous  above  the  upper  coiL  In  the  village  of 
Peninjau,  on  Serambo  mountain,  I  saw  a  really  good-looldng  girl, 

^Hondy's  Narrative. 
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who  wore  a  remfirkable  waist  ornament^  totally  unlike  anything  I 
had  before  seen  or  heard  of.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
tightly-fitting  cylinder,  or  corset,  composed  entirely  of  brass  wire  of 
large  size.  One  wire  hoop  was  fitted  aroimd  her  waist  at  the  hips, 
and  another  half  way  up  her  breast,  between  which  were  fastened, 
perpendicularly y  brass  wires  of  the  same  size  and  equal  length,  set 
as  closely  together  as  possible  without  overlaying.  This  curious 
girdle  of  brass  was  ten  inches  in  width,  and,  unlike  the  corset  of 
modem  civilization,  had  no  provision  for  the  breasts,  which  strayed 
out  in  a  most  lawless  manner  over  the  top.  The  girdle  fitted  so 
tightly  and  with  such  rigidiiy  that  I  was  impelled  to  ask  my  com- 
panion, Mr.  O.  H.  Si  John,  how  it  was  removed  at  the  approach 
of  that  interesting  period  in  womanhood  to  which  every  Dyak 
woman  looks  forward  with  eager  interest  He  stated  that  when 
pregnancy  rendered  the  removal  of  the  corset  imperative  the  old 
women  of  the  village  would  tie  the  girl's  hands  together,  pull  them 
above  her  head  to  the  utmost  stretdi  of  her  arms,  make  them  fast 
to  a  beam,  and  then  work  the  girdle  off  over  her  head. 

In  addition  to  this  brass-wire  corset,  this  same  young  woman 
wore  on  each  arm  about  fifteen  nicely  polished  brass  rings,  or 
bracelets,  which,  altogether,  reached  from  her  wrist  nearly  to  her 
elbow,  like  a  long,  close-fittting  cuff  of  brass  wire.  Her  entire  out* 
fit  of  wire  was  quite  dean  and  highly  polished,  and  in  shaip  con- 
trast with  her  dark  skin,  the  general  effect  was  quite  pleasing. 

The  Hill  Dyak  women  sometimes  wear  a  loosely-fitting  jacket 
of  bright  doth,  but  are  usually  seen  without  it  The  ornaments  of 
the  men  are  armlets  of  plaited  rattan,  necklaces  of  beads,  and  some- 
times, as  I  was  told,  of  leopard's  teeth,  although  I  saw  none  of  the 
latter.  Neither  men  nor  women  ever  tattoo  in  the  leasts  and  their 
skin  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color. 

The  weapons  of  the  men  consist  solely  of  the  spear  and  parong 
latok,  the  latter  being  a  heavy  sword  of  the  toughest  sted,  veiy 
thick  at  the  back,  and  with  an  edge  like  a  razor,  gotten  up  for  the 
express  purpose  of  splitting  a  head  open;  or  cutting  it  off  altogether, 
at  a  single  blow.  For  a  European,  it  is  an  awkward  weapon  to  use, 
the  hilt  being  very  small  and  set  on  the  blade  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
in  order  to  give  greater  force  to  the  swing  of  the  weapon.  The 
parong  latok  in  my  possession  measures  as  follows:  length  of 
blade,  21  inches ;  breadth  at  widest  part,  2  inches ;  thickness  at 
back,  ^  inch  at  the  point  to  f  at  the  hilt ;  length  of  hilt,  8|^  inches  ; 
weighty  2^  Iba    The  sheath  is  of  wood,  stained  dark  red,  and  is 
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fastened  to  the  body  by  a  cord  made  of  blae  cotton  doth.  This 
weapon  and  its  sheath  are  figured  in  the  group  of  weapons  and 
utensils  giTen  elsewhere,  Nos.  6  and  4  respectiyely. 

The  Tillages  of  the  Hill  Dyaks  are  composed  of  a  number  of 
houses  of  good  size,  eleyated  on  posts  of  course,  and  each  inhabited 
by  several  families,  instead  of  the  one  continuous  structure,  or  long- 
house,  peculiar  to  the  Sea  Dyak&  The  departure  from  the  typical 
long-house  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  their  villages  are 
usually  on  mountains  or  hills  where  the  surface  is  too  rugged  and 
broken  to  accommodate  one  continuous  structure  several  hundred 
feet  long  by  forty  or  fifty  wide.  Each  Hill  Dyak  village  contains 
a  pangah,  or  head-house,  a  circular  structure  vnth  a  steep  and 
high  conical  root  That  at  Peninjau  was  about  fifty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  fireplace  in  the  centre,  and  a  broad  bench  running  aU 
the  way  around  the  room  next  to  the  vrall,  directly  above  whidi 
the  skulls  which  had  been  taken  by  the  community  had  been  sua- 
pended  in  a  row.  Here  and  there  a  square  section  was  cut  in  the 
roof  and  fixed  so  as  to  be  pushed  out  at  the  bottom  and  propped 
open  to  admit  light  and  air.  The  pangah  is  the  purgatory  to  which 
the  boys  of  the  village  are  sent  to  lodge  from  the  time  tiiey  arrive 
at  puberty  until  they  marry.  AU  strangers  are  lodged  in  it,  and 
councils  are  held  there  also. 

I  do  not  know  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  Hill  I^raks  ex- 
cept what  was  told  me  by  Mr.  St  John  and  the  late  A.  R  Haugh- 
ton,  Esq. ;  but  I  consider  their  testimony  of  higher  value  than  even 
the  personal  observations  of  a  stranger  and  brief  sojourner,  and 
therefore  I  give  it  unhesitatingly. 

The  people  of  this  tribe  are  morally  the  most  highly  developed 
of  any  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  if  not  in  the  whole  archipelago, 
whicl]^  in  view  of  the  extent  of  the  influence  Hindooism  formerly 
exerted  over  them,  is  aU  the  more  surprising.  Although  they  are, 
as  a  tribe,  wholly  vrithout  religion  or  any  of  its  restraining  influ- 
ences, their  moral  principles  would  put  to  the  blush  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  best  days.  It  is  claimed  that  adultery  is  an  uncom- 
mon crime  (except  in  the  case  of  the  people  of  Peninjau  and 
Serambo)  among  them,  and  there  are  several  large  villages  in 
which  the  oldest  men  do  not  remember  a  single  offence  of  the  kind. 
Under  no  circumstances  does  a  Dyak  woman  attempt  to  produce 
an  abortion,  the  common  and  unpreventable  crime  of  civilization 
in  its  highest  state.  But  one  wife  is  allowed,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, where  a  chief  is  permitted  two. 
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The  customs  of  the  Dyaks  absolutely  prohibit  oonsanguineous 
xnarriages,  even  the  marriage  of  cousins  constituting  a  rank  of- 
f ence^  for  which  the  offenders  are  heayil j  fined,  and  socially  dis- 
graced as  weE  Marriages  could  be  contracted  in  this  country  or 
in  Europe  with  honor  and  idai  which  would  not  be  permitted  for 
a  moment  among  the  aborigines  of  Borneo  in  their  native  jungle. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  custom  of  banishing  the  unmarried 
men  and  boys  of  the  village  to  the  pangah  for  the  protection  of  the 
families. 

And  yet  the  marriage  ceremony  is  devoid  of  any  solemn  vows 
and  protestations,  certainly  destitute  of  even  a  spark  of  religious 
sentiment^  and  so  simple  and  absurd  as  to  seem  little  more  than 
child's  play.  Indeed,  it  is  so  little  thought  of  that  it  might  almost 
be  said  a  couple  may  go  through  with  almost  any  ceremony  they 
please  so  long  as  their  intention  is  made  public.  In  some  villages 
a  fowl  is  shaken  a  certain  number  of  times  over  the  heads  of  the 
pair  to  be  wed  ;  in  others  the  bride  and  groom  each  take  a  fowl, 
pass  it  in  front  of  them  seven  times,  then  out  the  throats  of  both, 
cook  them  and  eat  them.  Sometimes  a  marriage  is  celebrated  by 
an  exchange  of  bracelets  in  public ;  and  again  by  the  contracting 
parties  eating  a  meal  of  rice,  honey  and  salt  together.  like  honest 
people,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  other  that  each  participant  in  a 
marriage  relies  upon  ;  and  the  ceremony  merely  serves  to  mark 
publidy  the  beginning  of  their  marital  relation. 

Marriage  usually  takes  place  when  a  girl  reaches  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  she  is  always  allowed  to  engineer  her  own  matrimonial 
schemes,  and  choose  her  partner  without  let  or  hindrance.  Di- 
vorce is  not  uncommon,  but  scandal,  lying,  and  wholesale  vituper- 
ation are  not  resorted  to  to  accomplish  it  If  a  pair  does  not 
live  happily  together,  by  reason  of  laziness  on  the  part  of  one, 
or  bad  temper  on  the  part  of  the  other,  the  dissatisfied  paHy 
leaves  the  other,  and,  t^ter  a  fine  is  paid  over  by  the  dissatis* 
fied  party  to  the  ori^nal  offender,  both  are  free  and  at  liberty  to 
marry  again.  Separations  to  which  both  are  opposed  sometimes 
take  place  soon  aiter  the  marriage,  in  obedience  to  certain  recog- 
nized signs,  such  as  the  barking  of  a  deer,  which  foretells  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties  if  they  do  not  separate.  In  all  his  social  re- 
lations the  Dyak  is  a  philosopher,  free  from  gnawing  jealousy  and 
yearning  for  sedusive  and  perpetual  possession.  If  one  wife  leaves 
him  he  girds  up  his  loins  literally  and  coolly  seeks  another  and  a 
better  one.    Although  he  greatiy  enjoys  his  wife's  society  and  co- 
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operation  in  his  poraaits  on  the  iarm,  if  she  leaves  him  he  does  not 
aUow  her  abaenoe  to  disturb  his  serenily.  The  loss  of  his  children 
affects  him  moch  more,  for  they  are  his  hope  and  trust 

To  the  other  virtues  of  the  Dyak  must  be  added  that  of  strict 
honesty  and  profound  respect  for  the  rights  of  property.  Whether 
they  steal  from  each  other  I  cannot  say ;  I  suppose  they  do  some- 
times, although  it  must  be  very  seldom.  It  is  positively  asserted, 
however,  that  they  never  pilfer  from  Europeans,  nor  even  Malays 
and  Chinese,  from  whom  they  would  havea  right  to  take  something 
in  remembrance  of  past  oppression  and  extortion  in  the  one  case, 
and  sharp  practice  with  false  weights  and  measures  in  the  other. 

Strangely  enough,  some  of  the  Hill  Dyaks  bum  their  dead, 
a  custom  which  they  have  clearly  adopted  from  the  Hindoos  who 
flourished  in  Western  Borneo  several  centuries  ago.  I  believe  all 
the  people  of  this  tribe  in  Sarawak  Territory  practise  cremation  ex- 
cepting those  who  live  on  the  Sadong.  The  Sadong  Biver  Dyaks 
buiy  their  dead,  and  bury  with  them  various  artidee  belongiog  to 
the  deceased,  especially  his  betel  box  with  fresh  sirih  leaves  (black 
pepper),  some  old  clothes  of  no  value,  and  perhaps  his  spear.  BQs 
land  is  then  divided  equally  among  his  children,  without  discrim- 
ination for  or  against  either  sex. 

The  Hill  Dyaks  have  no  written  language,  and  no  social  laws 
save  the  customs  and  traditions  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  their  ancestors  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  sur- 
prisingly well  adapted  to  their  condition  and  neces8itie&  Chief- 
tainships are  hereditary,  but  their  chiefs  rule  only  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed  and  without  the  power  to  oppress. 

The  Hill  Dyaks  have  dim  ideas  regarding  a  future  state  and 
a  Supreme  Spirit  named  Tupa  or  Jowata^  both  Hindoo  names. 
They  believe  the  good  Dyaks  go  to  a  place  under  the  earth, 
called  Sabyan,  where  they  are  happy,  and  that  the  bad  go  to  an- 
other place,  also  called  Sabyan,  where  they  are  not  happy.  A  few 
believe  that  sometimes  their  ancestors  take  the  form  of  deer  after 
death,  for  which  reason,  like  the  Hindoos  from  whom  the  idea  was 
probably  derived,  they  will  neither  loll  deer  nor  eat  of  their  flesL 

Some  believe  that  certain  of  their  warriors  become  "  wood- 
spirits,"  or  wood-devils  (antus),  after  death,  and  remain  on  earth  to 
plague  such  of  their  survivors  as  have  offended  or  injured  them. 
They  have  no  religious  ceremonies  or  observances  whatever,  nor 
any  conception  of  a  God  who  controls  the  destinies  of  men  for 
good  or  ilL    In  these  people  we  see  morality  divorced  from  any 
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form  of  religion,  a  state  of  things  which  we  are  often  told  is  impos- 
sible. In  tiiis  condition  they  are  happy  and  prosperous,  wldch, 
after  all,  is  the  great  end  of  human  existence. 

The  Mongol  Dtaks. 

The  Mongol  Dyaks,  whom  I  regard  as  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Dyak  tribes,  are  composed  of  the  Ida'ans,  or  Dnsuns,  who  inhabit 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  island  ;  the  Kadyans,  who  inhabit 
the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Brunei,  the  capital  of  Borneo  proper ; 
and  the  Muruts  and  Bisayas,  who  are  the  sole  inhabitants  of  a  long 
strip  of  territory  lying  between  the  country  of  the  Baram  Kyans 
on  the  south  and  the  Ida'ans  on  the  north,  and  stretching  from 
near  the  coast  of  Borneo  proper  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
tance across  the  island.  While  it  is  certain  that  future  explora- 
tions of  the  interior  of  Sabah  will  add  to  the  above  several  dans 
now  wholly  unknown  to  us,  it  vnll  be  noticed  that  the  Bajus  and 
Lanuns  of  the  north  coast  are  excluded  from  the  Mongol  Dyak 
triba  The  former  are  Sea  CKpsies,  of  mixed  breed,  and  no  partic- 
ular nationality,  while  the  Lanuns,  formerly  the  most  famous  pi- 
rates in  the  East  Indies,  came  to  the  north  coast  of  Borneo  from 
Mindanau,  one  of  the  most  southern  islands  of  the  Philippine  group. 

For  the  most  definite  and  reliable  information  attainable  con- 
cerning these  sub-tribes  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Spencer  Si  John's 
admirable  work,  *^  life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East,*'  from  which 
the  following  facts  are  drawn. 

The  Ida'ans  are  the  farthest  advanced  toward  civilization  of  all 
the  aboriginal  sub-tribes  in  Borneo,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  other  three  sub-tribes  is  nearly  identical  with  theirs, 
and  that  they  have  all  been  greatly  influenced  by  contact  vdth  the 
Chinese  in  former  years,  which  influence  still  idOEects  them,  I  con- 
sider it  both  convenient  and  desirable  to  group  them  together 
under  the  title  of  Mongol  Dyaks.  The  Ida'ans,  who  number  about 
forty  thousand  souls,  and  constitute  perhaps  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  proposed  tribal  group,  certainly  differ  reacj  strikingly  in 
many  respects  from  the  other  Dyak  tribes ;  while  the  three  sub- 
tribes  which  we  associate  with  the  Ida'ans,  certainly  resemble  them 
more  than  they  do  any  others. 

^  The  Muruts  and  Bisayas  are,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  the 
Sea  Dyaks,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  once  belonged  to 
that  Mbe  ;  but^  by  the  onward  march  of  the  warlike  and  aggres- 
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fiiTe  Kyana,  they  became  eepanted  from  the  main  body,  ever  Gonoe 
which  time,  eren  down  to  the  present  day,  their  implacable  enemies 
hare  steadily  driyen  them  northward  step  by  step,  nntU  finally, 
perhaps  even  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  present  century,  their  north- 
ern boundary  will  reach  the  country  of  the  Ida'ans,  and  the  three 
sub-tribes  will  become  more  closely  related  than  now. 

The  Ida'ans  (or  Dnsuns),  according  to  Si  John,*  are  essentially 
the  same  in  appearance  as  the  Dyak  of  Sarawak,  the  Kyan,  the 
Murut  and  Bisaya.  Some  of  the  men  tattoo  slightly,  but  in  an  en- 
tirely different  fashion  from  the  £yan&  They  are  dearnakinned 
and  have  good-tempered  ooimtenances.  The  women,  although  not 
good-looking,  are  not  ugly.  All  the  girls  and  young  women  wear 
a  piece  of  doth  to  conceal  their  bosoms :  their  petticoats  also  are 
longer  than  usual,  and  the  young  girls  (of  Ginambur)  had  the  front 
of  the  head  shaved  like  Chinese  girls.  Near  the  sea-coast^  the  men 
wear  jackets  and  trousers,  but  as  the  traveller  advances  into  the  in- 
terior, the  amount  of  clothing  gradually  lessens ;  doth  garments 
being  seen  on  a  few  only  at  the  foot  of  Kina  Balu,  beyond  which  the 
people  are  said  to  wear  nothing  but  bark-doth. 

The  houses  of  the  Ida'ans  on  the  Tampasuk  Biver,  Mr.  Si  John 
declares  to  be  the  best  he  ever  saw  among  the  Bomean  aboriginea 
Some  were  "  boarded  with  findy-worked  planks  ; "  the  doors  were 
strong  and  excellently  made  ;  and  the  flooring  of  bamboos  beaten 
out,  whidi  in  one  house  at  least  was  very  neat  and  free  from  all 
diri  While  some  have  adopted  the  Chinese  custom  of  a  separate 
house  for  each  family,  others  occupy  the  usual  long-house  ao  com- 
mon among  the  Sea  Dyaks,  vrith  the  open  hall  and  a  separate  room 
for  each  family. 

The  Ida'ans  are  essentially  agriculturists,  in  which  pursuit  they 
are  so  far  advanced  as  to  use  the  plough,  which  is  yery  simple  and 
made  entirely  of  wood,  and  also  an  equally  rude  hunow.  Tbej 
raise  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  maize,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and 
cotton.  " Simple  as  this  agriculture  is,"  says  Si  John,  "it  is  su- 
perior to  anything  that  exists  to  the  southward  of  Brunei,  and  it 
would  be  curious  if  we  could  investigate  the  causes  that  have  ren- 
dered this  small  portion  of  Borneo,  between  the  capital  and  Malludu 
Bay,  so  superior  in  agriculture  to  the  resi  I  think  it  is  obvioudy 
a  remnant  of  Chinese  dvilization."  ..."  The  Ida'ans  also  use 
a  species  of  dedge  made  of  bamboos  and  drawn  by  buffidoes  to 
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take  their  hea^^  goods  to  market  The  gardens  on  the  Tarawan 
are  well  kept  and  neatly  fenced  in." 

"  None  of  the  Ida'ans  pay  any  tribute  to  any  one,  and  no  one 
dares  to  oppress  them.  Each  village  is  a  separate  government^  and 
almost  each  house  independent  They  have  no  established  chiefs, 
but  follow  the  counsels  of  the  old  men  to  whom  they  are  related. 
They  have  no  regular  wars  .  .  .  and  their  feuds  are  but  petty 
quarrels.  Although  every  man  goes  armed,  perfect  security  exists, 
as  was  proven  by  the  troops  of  girls  working  in  the  fields  without 
protection." 

The  only  case  of  pilfering  from  a  white  man  by  a  Dyak  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  St  John,  when  among  the  Ida'ans,  which  may  also 
be  set  down  as  due  to  the  results  of  Chinese  influence  and  example 
in  former  time& 

The  Muruts  and  Bisayas  are  numerically  weakened  and  greatly 
impoverished  by  reason  of  the  oft-repeated  and  usually  successful 
attacks  made  upon  them  by  the  Eyans  of  Baram.  They  are 
steadily  driven  from  one  locality  to  another,  and  live  in  constant 
fear  of  further  raids,  for,  be  it  remembered,  they  are  far  beyond 
the  beneficent  influence  of  Bajah  Brooke's  government 

"Orang  Murut"  means  literally  '^mountain  man,"  and  those 
visited  by  St  John,  who  live  in  the  mountain  above  the  source  of 
the  limbang  Biver,  he  thus  describes  : 

The  men  wear  bear-skin  jackets,  and  head-dresses  of  bark  or- 
namented vrith  cowries.  Heavy  necklaces  of  beads  are  worn  by 
the  men  as  well  as  the  women,  vrith  many  rings  of  lead  worn  in  the 
rim  of  the  ear.  Some  young  girls  have  petticoats  composed  en- 
tirely of  beads  on  a  ground  work  of  dolh  or  bark.  The  girls  of 
this  tribe  also  twist  a  couple  of  fathoms  of  brass  wire  in  circles 
around  their  necks,  which  rise  from  the  shoulders  to  the  chin  like 
a  small  hoop-skirt 

The  limbang  Muruts  live  in  long  houses,  one  of  which  con- 
tained fifty  doors,  and  the  long  hall  was  closed  in  and  filled  with 
fireplaces 

The  Kadyans,  who  are  few  in  number  and  live  only  about 
Brunei,  are  the  only  clan  of  the  aborigines  who  have  taken  kindly 
to  the  haunts  of  civilization  and  choose  to  dwell  near  the  city,  and 
many  even  within  it  Although  like  the  Ida'ans,  they  learned  their 
agriculture  from  the  Chinese  during  the  present  century,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Malays  has  been  sufficient  to  convert  them  nearly  all  to 
Mohanmiedanism. 
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Before  torning  oar  attention  to  the  Sea  Dyaks,  the  Tarions 
tribes  may  be  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  snirnnariaed  form  in 
the  following  manner,  to  show  their  oomparatiTe  rank  as  viewed 
from  dilliBrent  standpoints : 


Morally. 

1st.  Hill  ipyaks 

2d.  SeaDyaks 

3d.  Mongol  Dyaks 

4th.  Kyans 


Mentally. 

Sea  Dyaks 
Hill  Dyaks 
Kyans 
Mongol  Dyaks 


Physically. 

Sea  Dyaks 
Kyans 
Hill  Dyaks 
Mongol  Dyaks. 


CHAPTER   XXXVm. 

THE  SEA  DYAKS. 

Habitat  —Number.  —Sub-tribes.  —Their  Physique. —Sea  Dyak  Women.— Their 
Dress  and  Ornaments. — The  Men. — Their  Weapons. — War  Boats. — ^Fight- 
ing Qualities. — Head-taking  and  Head-hunting. — A  Mania  for  Murder. 
— Houses  and  House-life  of  the  Sea  Dyaks. — Ckimmunal  Harmony. — 
Daily  Oooupations.  —  Amusements.  -^  Musio-making.  —  Feasts. — Gentle- 
manly Drunkenness. — High  Sooial  Position  of  Women. — ^The  Doctrine  of 
Fair  Play. — Strict  Obserranoe  of  the  Bights  of  Property. — A  Bace  of  Debt- 
Payers. — Morality  without  Beligion. — Infrequency  of  Crime. — Dyak  Dis- 
eases.—Mode  of  Burial— The  Future  of  the  Bace. — Can  Christianity 
Benefit  the  Dyaks  ? 

The  tribe  of  Sea  Dyaks  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  braTeiy 
and  enterprise  of  its  warriors,  their  independence  and  resistance  of 
oppression  in  aU  f orrns,  and  their  success  in  TnaintAJning  both  of- 
fensive and  def  ensiye  sab-tribal  alliances.  In  Sarawak  they  occupy 
all  the  territory  between  the  Sadong  and  Bejang  Bivers  and  all  the 
tributaries  of  ttie  latter  up  to  the  Kanowit  Biver  which  is  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Eyan  country.  The  largest  and  most  powerful  clans 
reside  on  the  Batang  Lupar  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Seribas. 
The  main  body  of  one  large  dan,  the  Sibuyau,  inhabits  the  Lundu 
Biver  and  its  tributaries  in  the  western  extremity  of  Sarawak,  where 
they  emigrated  from  the  Sibuyau  Biver  to  escape  the  aggressions 
of  the  people  of  Sakarran  and  Seribas.  Southward,  the  dans  of 
this  tribe  extend  to  the  Kapooas  Biver  in  the  Dutch  Territory  and 
beyond  it  to  limits  not  yet  dearly  defined. 

In  Sarawak  there  are  seven  sub-tribes  of  Sea  Dyaks,  riz. :  the 
Seribas,  Sakarran,  Ballow,  Sibuyau,  Undup,  Batang  Ayer,  and  La- 
manak.  The  Sarawak  Oovemment  estimates  the  total  population 
at  ninety  thousand  (1879). 

The  Sakarran  and  Seribas  dans  are  the  largest^  and  also  the 
richest  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  jars,  gongs,  brass  guns,  and 
such  other  goods  as  help  to  constitute  Dyak  wealtL 

In  physique,  the  Sea  Dyaks,  like  the  Hill  Dyaks,  are  below 
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medimn  stature,  the  tallest  Sibuyau  mao  that  I  saw  being  barely 
five  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  while  the  majority  were  under  fi^e 
feet  three.  The  men  are  well  proportioned  but  sparely  built^  and 
noi^  as  a  rule,  what  would  be  called  muscular.  Their  foim  denotes 
activity,  speed,  and  endurance,  rather  than  great  strength ;  precisely 
the  qualities  most  required  by  a  denizen  of  the  jungle.  While  thia 
is  true  of  the  men  in  general,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet 
thick-set  and  muscular  indlTiduals ;  almost  the  first  Dyak  I  saw, 
Dundang,  was  a  fleshy  native  Herculea  Their  movements  are 
easy  and  graceful,  their  carriage  always  erect;  and  in  manner 
they  are  independent  and  dignified,  though  naturally  polite  and 
respectful  They  have  neither  the  insolence  of  the  African,  the 
fawning  obsequiousness  of  the  Hindoo  nor  the  hypocritical  for- 
mality of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Dyak,  in  spite  of  his  occasional 
dirt,  is  my  beau  ideal  of  a  man  in  more  respects  than  one,  but 
nothing  commends  him  to  me  more  strongly  than  his  simple  hon- 
esty and  manly  independence. 

The  color  of  a  typical  Sea  Dyak  is  dark-brown  with  a  strong 
tinge  of  yellow  ;  his  hair  is  jet-black  and  falls  in  graceful,  flowing 
locks  upon  his  shoulders  instead  of  being  perfectly  straight  and 
characterless  like  that  of  the  Malaya  His  costume  consists  of  the 
chawai^  a  piece  of  cotton  or  bark-cloth  about  five  feet  long  woimd 
tightly  around  the  waist  and  drawn  between  the  legs  with  one  end 
hanging  down  apron-wise  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  He  also 
wears  a  sort  of  turban  of  red  cotton  doth,  or  perhaps  a  bandanna 
or  bark-doth,  or  he  may  wear  nothing  at  all  on  his  head.  As  has 
already  been  mentioned,  some  of  the  Sibuyaus  wear  a  small  coffin- 
shaped  mat  depending  behind  from  the  chawai^  and  reaching  from 
the  small  of  the  back  half  way  down  the  thigh,  evidently  to  be 
used  as  a  seat  I  have  been  told  that  many  of  the  Sea  Dyak  men 
wear  sleevdess  jackets  of  red  cotton  cloth  padded  with  cotton,  when 
going  to  war,  but  the  few  I  saw  worn  in  the  piping  times  of  peace 
were  very  common-looking  garments  of  dingy  white,  or  coarse 
brown  cloth,  the  latter  of  native  manufacture. 

The  Sea  Dyak  women,  or  at  least  those  of  the  Sibuyau  tribe,  are 
much  lighter  in  color  than  the  men,  the  yellow  tint  predominating. 
As  a  rule  they  are  not  handsome,  but  I  saw  among  them  a  few  who 
were  deddedly  good-looking,  if  not  even  pretty.  I  particularly 
remember  two  girls  that  I  saw  in  Dundang's  vill£^,  near  Simujan, 
one  of  whom  was  his  sister.  Both  were  exceedingly  comdy  girl% 
whose  good  features,  and  plump,  well^moulded  figures  would  do 
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no  discredit  to  a  Venus  de  Medici.  As  a  rule  I  fear  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  dark-skinned  women,  and  I  never  yet  saw 
one  who  would  justify  even  a  mild  form  of  emotional  description, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  stereotyped  raving  in  which  the  Englieb  lan- 
guage is  often  pumped  dry  of  adjectives  with  which  to  convey  a 
faint  idea  of  a  beautiful  creature.  For  once,  however,  I  was  glad 
that  the  Dyak  women  are  partial  to  ''  full  dress,"  and  I  looked  at 
those  two  forest  belles  with  undisguised  but  respectful  admiration. 
I  remember  another  young  woman,  in  a  foul-smelling  village  near 
Padang  Lake,  whose  face  was  precisely  like  that  of  Baphad's  Sis- 
tine  Madonna,  except  that  it  was  brownish  yellow.  Her  extremely 
pensive  and  half  sad  expression  fastened  my  attention  instantly. 
She  had  a  pretty  oval  face  of  a  very  different  outline  from  the  typi- 
cal Dyak  woman,  and  her  whole  expression  was  strangely  pecidiar 
for  a  native.    I  imagine  it  was  caused  by  love-sickness. 

But  the  Sea  Dyak  women  in  general  are  by  no  means  bad-look- 
ing. Their  faces  are  bright,  intelligeni^  and  interesting,  and  I  dare 
say  others  would  call  many  of  them  pretty.  As  a  rule  they  are 
handsomer  than  the  men.  Some  that  I  saw  veere  so  dear-skinned 
and  light  as  to  be  really  a  dark  yellow,  but  sufficiently  warmed 
with  brown  to  make  it  healthy-looking,  and  far  from  disagreeable. 
Their  eyes  are  always  jet-black  and  sparkling;  and  their  hair,  which 
is  abundant,  well-kept,  and  dravm  straight  back  without  parting, 
is  likewise  glossy  and  black  as  a  raven's  wing.  Their  teeth,  alas  I 
are  also  black  from  chewing  betel,  which  likewise  reddens  their 
lips  for  the  time  being.  Their  busts,  which  are  always  exposed,  are 
generally  plump  and  well-formed  until  old  age  mars  all  such  beauty 
and  leaves  the  skin  hanging  from  the  durunken  sides  in  hundreds 
of  wrinkles  and  fold&  The  girls  many  at  sixteen  and  are  old 
women  at  thirty. 

Ordinarily  a  Dyak  woman's  sole  artide  of  wearing  apparel  is  the 
bedang,  or  petticoat  fastened  at  the  waist  by  being  tuoked  over  and 
under  a  belt  of  rattans  dyed  black,  and  falls  within  about  three 
inches  of  the  knee.  This  garment  is  usually  of  native  cotton  doth, 
and  sometimes  very  prettily  figured.  The  women  living  around 
Padang  Lake,  and  a  few  on  the  Simujan,  have  jackets  of  red  or 
brovm  cotton  doth  with  deeves,  which  they  always  wear  when  at 
work  in  the  fidds ;  also  wide  conical  hats^  of  Malay  pattern,  made 
very  pretty  with  fine  rattan  splints  dyed  in  various  colors.  Both 
hat  and  jacket  are  always  worn  when  they  go  visiting,  or  trading 
down  the  river  to  Simujan.    The  picture  which  I  remember  most 
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Tividly  in  oonnection  ^th  my  last  trip  do^m  the  Sunnjan,  was 
Noonaong  sitting  in  the  stem  of  Hakka'a  prao,  paddling  and  steer- 
ing for  him,  dad  in  a  jacket  of  toricey  red,  and  a  gorgecms  Malay 
hat,  similar  to  the  one  she  made  for  me,  her  long  black  hair  stream- 
ing down  her  back,  the  water  flying  from  her  paddle  and  the  ndn 
pouring  down  upon  us  alL 

The  ornaments  of  the  Sea  Dyak  women  conaiflt  of  many  cofls  of 
thick  brass  wire,  sometimes  loose  and  sometimes  fitting  tightly, 
occasionally  brass  spiral,  worn  round  the  waist  when  they  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  it,  and  coils  of  split  rattan,  dyed  dark  red  or  Uaek 
when  the  brass  is  beyond  their  purchase.  Loose  rings  and  ooQfl  of 
the  same  material  are  sometimes  hung  around  the  neck  also^  and 
half  coyer  the  breast  Beads  I  never  saw  worn  on  the  neck  They 
also  wear  coils  of  brass  wire,  or  else  large  hollow  hraoelets  of  siher, 
on  their  arms  from  the  wrist  upward,  when  they  can  affixrd  ii  Mr. 
Haughton  informed  me  that  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  weie 
quite  common  among  the  people  of  Sakaixan  and  Seribaa^  the 
result  of  their  piraticfd  habits  in  former  times.  The  only  orna- 
ments I  saw  worn  on  the  lower  limbs,  were  leglets  oi  rattan  and 
sometimes  brass  wire»  worn  immediately  below  the  knee^  varying  in 
number  from  one  to  five.  Some  of  the  women  wore  a  large  omar 
ment  like  a  silver  rosette  on  the  lobe  of  each  ear,  beaten  hollow  on 
the  inside  and  held  by  being  riveted  through  the  fiesh.  I  was  told 
that  these  are  made  of  gold  when  the  wearer^s  husband  is  nA 
enough  to  afford  it 

The  men  of  Sibuyau  wore  very  neatly-made  armlets  and  l^ets 
of  braided  rattan,  some  extremely  narrow  and  others  half  an  inch 
wide.  The  men  of  Sakaixan  and  Seribas  wear  a  number  of  brass 
or  copper  rings  of  different  sizes  in  the  rim  of  each  ear  one  above 
another,  the  largest  below,  the  smallest  at  the  top,  and  often  three 
or  four  together,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  lobe  of  the 
ear.  With  the  men  of  these  two  dans,  this  custom  is  so  uniTersal 
that  they  are  everywhere  recognized  by  it  In  former  times  the  HiB 
Dyaks  used  to  say,  ''Beware  of  the  men  with  many  rings  in  their 
ears ;  they  are  always  bad  men«"  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of 
the  head-dress  worn  by  the  Sea  Dyaks  when  on  the  war-path,  bat 
Mr.  Haughton  described  it  to  me  as  a  three-inch-wide  band  of  doih 
or  bark-doth  with  cowries  sewn  upon  ii^  worn  tightly  around  the 
head  from  whidi  there  stand  up  from  six  to  a  doasen  of  the  wide» 
blad^-banded  tail  feathers  of  the  rhinoceros  hombilL 

The  weapons  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  are  really  insignificant  in  oon^ 
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pariflon  with  the  warlike,  and  once  piratioal  propensities  of  the 
people.  Their  arms  are  neither  nmnerons  in  kind  nor  elaborate  in 
design,  and  it  is  surprising  that  saoh  redoubtable  warriors  have  not 
dey^oped  weapons  of  better  &8hion,  more  elaborate  ornamentation^ 
and  greater  yariefy.  In  the  matter  of  both  weapons  and  shields  of 
aU  khids,  the  Kyans  far  surpass  both  the  Hill  and  the  Sea  Dyaks. 
The  arms  of  the  latter  consist  ordinarily  of  a  common  parong  or 
chopper,  in  shape,  size,  and  weight  closely  resembling  a  farmer's 
corn-knife.  It  is  not  so  heavy  as  the  parong  latok,  nor  so  long;  but 
in  good  hands  it  is  enough.  Like  the  latter  weapon  it  is  carried  in 
a  wooden  sheath  on  the  left  side.  Those  to  be  seen  now  among 
the  Sea  Dyaks  are  yery  rough,  common-looking  instruments,  not 
worth  keeping  as  curiosities,'  and  their  sole  use  now  is  in  the  neyer- 
ending,  but  wholly  bloodless^,  conflict  which  the  Dyak  wages  with 
the  jungle. 

As  before  stated,  the  Sea  Dyaks  neyer  use  the  sampitan  and 
poisoned  arrows.  Their  spears  are  as  cheap-looking  and  destitute 
of  all  ornament  as  their  parongs^  being  simply  a  piece  of  steel  ham- 
mered into  a  rough-looking  blade,  S^  inches  long  by  1^  wide ;  set 
into  a  stout  handle  of  rattan  fiye  feet  long. 

I  did  not  see  any  genuine  war  boats,  and  for  a  full  description 
of  them  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Low's  ''Sarawak,''  p.  216.  It  is 
there  stated  that  ''their  war-boats,  which  are  called  'bankongs,' 
are  generally  of  great  length,  frequently  as  much  as  seyenty  feet. 
They  are  built  yery  high  abaft^  and  high  forward,  .  .  .  from  a  flat 
keel,  without  timbers  of  any  sort^  the  planks  being  merely  sewn  one 
to  the  other,  or  rather  tied  by  rattans,  through  holes  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  calked  with  the  soft  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  tribe  MyrtO' 
cece,  and  payed  with  a  preparation  of  dammar  and  oils.  .... 
They  are  sometimes  steered  with  a  rudder,  but  more  frequently  by 
paddles,  and  from  the  assistance  the  men  paddling  them  are  able 
to  giye,  they  turn  as  on  a  piyot"  The  planks  from  which  these 
boats  are  made  are  aU  hewn  out,  Crusoe  fashion,  with  "biliongs," 
two  only  being  obtained  from  a  large  tree  and  that  only  with  infi- 
nite labor,  it  being  yery  necessary  that  all  the  planks  should  be  of 
the  same  length  as  the  "  bankong."  "  These  boats,  according  to 
their  size,  cany  crews  of  from  thirty  to  ninety  men,  .  .  and  I 
should  think  it  probable  that  no  boats  in  the  world  could  equal 
them  in  speed. *** 

•  Written  in  1847. 
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Every  Sea  Dyak  praa  or  large  boat  above  the  aiae  of  a  small 
aampan,  or  dag-out  canoe,  is  provided  with  a  tight  roof  oi  kadjangs 
aapported  upon  and  lashed  to  a  skeleton  frame-wodi  of  poles.  The 
hull  is  decked  over  from  stem  to  stem  with  an  open  frame-work  of 
slats  of  the  nibong  palm,  or  of  poles,  except  that  an  opening  is  left 
amidships,  whereby  to  bale  out  the  craft  when  it  leaka  AU  the 
prans,  or  nearly  all,  are  made  on  the  same  plan  as  the  bankonga^ 
of  planks  sewn  together  with  rattan& 

Thanks  to  the  benign  influence  of  Bajah  Brooke's  govemm^it^ 
my  knowledge  of  the  Dyaks  as  warriors  was  obtained  wholly 
at  second  hand,  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Sir  James  and  his  suc- 
cessor. From  the  first,  it  has  been  the  leading  principle  of  both 
to  maintain  peace  in  Sarawak,  peaceably,  if  possible,  but  if  not,  to 
flght  for  it  The  Sibuyau  dan  has  always  been  the  staunch  ally  of 
the  government  in  its  efibrts  to  subdue,  first  the  hostile  and  pirati* 
cal  sea  tribes,  and  lastly  the  Kyans.  The  powerful  and  war- 
like dans  of  Sakarran  and  Seribas  maintained  a  dose  ofEensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  and  were  openly  hostile  toward  all  their  neigh- 
bora  For  many  years  their  power  remained  unbroken  and  they 
successfully  made  one  piratical  foray  after  another  against  the  Si- 
buyausy  BaUowa^  Undupe,  and  the  Hill  Dyaks  in  generaL  The 
latter  people,  being  badly  scattered  and  apparently  incapable  of 
forming  strong  defensive  alliances^  suffered  terribly  and  thousands 
of  them  were  killed  and  beheaded,  while  thousands  more  (women 
and  children)  were  made  the  life-long  slaves  of  their  fierce  captors. 

But  the  advent  of  Sir  James  Brooke  and  the  forces  he  was  able 
to  enlist  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era.  The  pirates  of  Sakarran  and  Seribas  were  attacked  again 
and  again  by  Captain  Keppel  and  the  forces  of  the  Dido  and 
Fhlegetkon^  aided  by  Sir  James  and  his  fleet  of  Dyak  warriors^  and, 
after  repeated  and  well-merited  thrashings,  finally  submitted. 

This  left  but  one  hostile  tribe  in  the  territory,  the  Kyans,  which 
submitted  in  1863,  since  whidi  time  Sarawak  has  been  quiets  save 
now  and  then  when  some  act  of  insolence  or  crime  rendered  it  nec- 
essary to  discipline  some  particular  diief  by  means  of  a  small  ex- 
pedition. At  present,  life  and  property  are  as  secure  in  Sarawak 
as  in  any  countiry  in  the  world. 

The  Dyak  modes  of  warfare  most  preferred  are  predsdy  the 
same  as  those  of  the  best  trained  warriors  of  Europe  and  America, 
viz.,  either  to  attack  in  overwhelming  force  and  crush  with  num- 
bers, or  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise  and  therefore  at  a  great 
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disadirantage.  Djak  fighting  was  usually  done  at  close  quarters ; 
and  the  courage  and  dash  of  the  combatants  has  often  excited  the 
admiration  of  trained  European  fighting  men.  In  former  times 
the  Tillages  were  mostly  fortified  by  stockades  of  thick  planks  or 
posts  set  up  high  all  around  them,  while  some  were  built  on  bilian 
posts  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  to  be  more  safe  from  attack. 

From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Sea  Dyaks, 
Hill  Dyaks,  and  Kyans  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  slain  enemies  and 
keep  the  cleaned  dculls  as  trophie&  Formerly  each  warrior  kept 
his  own  trophies,  and,  in  many  dans,  a  Dyak  girl  would  scorn  a 
suitor  who  had  not  taken  a  head.  A  warrior^s  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  wife  or  child  could  only  be  assuaged  with  a  fresh  head,  taken 
by  himself,  of  course,  and  the  death  of  a  chief  often  involved  a 
regular  head-hunting  expedition.  When  a  renowned  warrior  died 
it  vras  supposed  that  he  could  not  rest  quietly  in  his  grave  until  a 
head  had  been  taken  in  his  name. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  custom  of  head-hunting  incidental 
to  war  degenerated  into  a  murderous  craze  for  making  collections 
of  human  skulls,  regardless  of  the  droumstances  attending  their 
acquisition.  It  is  chaiged  that  the  Malays  are  mainly  responsible 
for  this  result,  on  the  ground  that  they  encouraged  the  powerful 
tribes  to  attack  the  weaker  ones,  for  the  sake  of  getting  as  many 
heads  as  possible,  while  the  Malays,  who  aided  and  abetted  the 
pirates,  took  the  plunder  and  slaves  as  their  diare  of  the  spoiL 
The  heads  were  no  longer  regarded  as  trophies  of  individual  valor 
in  the  field,  but  all  became  the  property  of  the  clan  as  a  whole,  and 
the  end  sought  by  each  was  to  have  its  collection  of  heads  surpass 
those  of  its  neighbors  in  point  of  number.  Often  all  the  adults  of 
n  village,  both  women  and  men  were  swept  into  the  vortex,  the 
children  only  being  spared  to  keep  as  slaves. 

I  think  Sir  James  Brooke  showed  a  greater  depth  of  veisdom  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Sarawak  natives  than  any  one  else  who  has  ever 
occupied  a  similar  position.  For  example,  instead  of  preaching 
and  making  laws  from  the  very  first  against  all  head-taking,  and 
thereby  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  Dyaks^  he  taught  them  that 
a  head  trophy  was  an  emblem  of  cowardice  unless  taken  in  fair 
fight ;  that  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  defenceless  and  inoffensive  i>er- 
son  was  a  widced  murder,  such  as  no  true  warrior  could  be  guilty 
of  vrithout  disgrace.  This  prindple  once  admitted,  it  was  an  easy 
task  to  teach  them  the  foUy  and  crime  of  warring  for  heads  alone, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  petty  wars  altogether.  With  due  consist- 
80 
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smooth  board,  kneaded  Tigoroody  with  the  hands,  and  aftOTwaid 
trodden  with  the  bare  feet  of  the  operator.  When  it  got  almost 
too  stiff  to  work,  it  was  flattened  out  csrefully,  then  rolled  up  in  a 
wedge-shaped  msss,  a  hole  was  punched  thiough  the  thin  end  to 
serve  as  a  handle,  and  it  was  declared  ready  for  the  trader.  I 
have  seen  the  Dyaks  roll  up  a  good-sized  wad  of  pounded  bark  in 
the  centre  of  these  wedges  of  crude  gutta,  in  order  to  get  even  with 
the  traders  who  cheat  in  weight,  but  I  haye  also  seen  the  sharp 
trader  cut  erexy  lump  of  gutta  in  two  before  buying  it.  If  he 
found  bark,  you  may  well  beliere  he  did  not  pay  for  it  at  the  price 
of  gutta.  The  crude  gutta  has  a  mottled,  or  marbled,  li^^i-bzown 
appearance,  is  heavy  and  hard,  and  smooth  on  the  outside. 

"  November  iSih, — To-day  Le  Tiac  announced  his  intention  of 
climbing  a  large  tapang  tree  we  saw  in  the  forest  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  went  along  to  see  it  done.  "Bib  object  in  climbing  was  to 
secure  some  bees'  nests,  which  we  saw  hanging  to  the  under  side 
of  the  largest  limb.  Some  torch-wood  was  taken  along  with  which 
to  make  a  smoke  to  protect  the  climber  from  the  bees.  The  tree 
was  a  grand  epecimen  of  its  kind,  about  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
bsse,  covered  with  fine-grained,  soft,  white  bark,  straight  as  a  ship's 
mast  and  without  the  smallest  limb  or  knot  for  fully  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  up.  It  towered  grandly  above  its  neighbors,  and  to  any 
one  but  a  Dyak  its  top  vras  utterly  inaccessible.  Hanging  from  the 
under  side  of  the  largest  and  lowest  limb,  was  a  good  bees'  nest, 
simply  a  naked,  triangular  piece  of  white  comb,  but  we  could  not 
see  any  bees  flying  around  it. 

"  A  Dyak  '  ladder,'  by  courtesy  so  called,  reached  from  the 
ground  to  the  branches,  put  up  the  previous  year,  the  Dyaks  said, 
but  still  strong.  It  was  a  very  simple  contrivance,  but  one  requir- 
ing a  bold  man,  utterly  destitute  of  nerves,  either  to  put  it  up  or 
ascend  it  It  consisted  of  seven  twenty-foot  bamboo  poles  held  al- 
most end  to  end  alongside  the  trunk  by  sharp  pegs  driven  into  the 
soft  wood  about  two  feet  apart,  flrst  on  one  side  of  the  poles  and 
then  on  the  other,  to  which  the  bamboo  poles  were  lashed  by  rat- 
tans, and  held  firmly  about  eight  inches  from  the  tree.  These  pegs 
served  as  the  rungs  of  the  ladder.  The  builder  was  obliged  to  let 
the  ends  of  the  poles  overlap  a  few  feet  in  order  to  build  the  lad- 
der with  safety  to  himsell  Just  imagine  yourself  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  groimd,  clinging  to  a  shaky  lightning-rod  and  hauling  up 
another  section  twenty  feet  long,  to  put  in  place  and  peg  fast  at  the 
lower  end,  so  that  you  can  dimb  it  and  make  it  fast  as  you  pzoceedl 
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"LeTiachadfew  preparations  to  make.  He  wore  only  his 
chawaip  which  he  adjusted  securely,  tucking  the  ends  in  tightly  so 
that  they  would  not  catch  on  the  pegs  and  trouble  him.  At  his 
back  was  securely  fastened  a  juah  (back-basket)  to  receive  the  comb 
if  it  contained  honey.  His  torch  was  made  up  securely,  and  slung 
from  his  neck  by  a  cord,  so  that  it  would  hang  down  his  back  lower 
than  his  feet  It  was  then  ignited  and  waved  to  and  fro,  until  it 
smoked  freely,  and  he  started  up.  He  threw  his  weight  heavily  on 
the  first  bamboo  to  test  its  strength,  and  also  tried  the  second, 
more  cautiously ;  but  they  held  firmly  and  on  he  went.  It  was  like 
climbing  a  tall  factory  chimney  by  the  lightning-rod,  and  a  very 
ahaky  one  at  thai  It  was  the  most  daring  feat  I  ever  witnessed, 
and  I  regretted  that  the  audience  was  so  smalL  But  the  climber  did 
not  seem  to  miss  the  crowd  which  his  exploit  would  have  attracted 
in  civilized  America.  He  went  up,  hand  and  foot^  with  the  most 
perfect  ease  and  nonchalance,  until  he  had  scaled  the  dizzy  height, 
and  seated  himself  astride  the  lowest  limb  to  rest  a  moment  and 
gaze  off  over  the  top  of  the  jungla  It  actually  made  my  head  swim 
to  look  at  him  and  imagine  myself  in  his  place.  Taking  his  torch  in 
one  hand,  he  held  it  in  readiness  and  crawled  out  along  the  bare 
limb  imtil  he  was  within  reach  of  the  coveted  prize.  He  examined 
it  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  '  No  honey ! '  he  shouted 
down  as  cheerfully  as  though  his  dimb  was  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference. To  our  exclamations  of  disgust,  he  replied  with  lofty 
smiles,  and  leaving  the  comb  untouched  he  began  to  descend,  and 
soon  reached  the  ground  without  accident. 

'^  I  am  told  that  accidents  do  happen  to  honey  and  wax-gather- 
ers now  and  then,  from  a  &ult  in  tiie  construction  of  tffe  ladder, 
but  very  rarely.  Sometimes  a  number  of  bees'  nests  are  found  on 
a  single  brandi,  and  the  climber  gets  so  badly  stung  as  to  cause  him 
to  fall  Where  there  is  any  danger  on  account  of  the  number  of 
bees,  two  or  three  Dyaks  go  up  together  to  make  the  attack ;  and, 
while  one  gathers  the  comb,  the  others  protect  him  from  the  bees 
-with  the  smoke  of  their  torches. 

*' November  2Bth. — A  day  of  rain,  whichi  spent  in  the  house  con- 
versing with  the  Dyaks,  through  the  interpretation  of  Ah  Eee. 
They  are  a  very  remarkable  people  morally,  and  I  have  conceived  a 
great  admiration  for  them,  l^e  more  I  see  of  them,  the  more  I 
see  in  them  worthy  of  respect  I  regret  that  I  cannot  spend  several 
years  among  them  and  see  all  kinds  of  Dyaks  under  aU  kinds  of 
circumstances. 
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**  Ihoember  2klL — liwl  ewmuDg,  after  mtlaag  mj  daily  entij  in 
this  jonrnaly  m  iiKadimt  oeciuted  wUdi  pcomiMMl  to  tam  out  toj 
•eriooaly.  Ah  Kee  is  iferj  food  of  hanlui^  and  often  takes  m j  gun 
and  goes  off  hunting  bj  himself  This  afternoon,  after  n^  dinner 
was  over,  he  took  the  big  gnn  sod  went  out  He  did  not  return  at 
the  nsnal  Umob,  and,  jost  at  sonseti  I  was  standing  in  the  door  ex- 
peeling  every  moment  to  see  him  pot  in  en  mppmnoe^  when,  aU 
at  ones  we  heard  two  reports  of  his  gm  mming  in  qnidc  sneoesBioD, 
mnflkd  snd  faints  snd  so  disisnt  tfast  the  soond  baxety  rpsirhed  oar 
eara.  It  wfteroed  at  least  three  miles  dS,  snd  I  instantly  exdaimed, 
'Ah  Kee  is  lost!'  I  told  some  of  theDyaks  togoatonoe  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound  and  find  him  if  poeaibia  Perara  and  I  be- 
gan firing  oar  gnna^  and  kept  it  up  at  intervals  aU  the  time.  The 
Dyaka  and  Dobah  went  as  ^  as  ttiey  ooold  before  daikneaB  came 
on,  and  I  heard  them  calling  and  calling,  bat  withoat  an  answer. 
I  waited  to  see  if  Ah  Kee  woold  come  nearer,  or  if  the  men  would 
find  him,  and,  at  last,  after  it  had  grown  pitcdi  dark,  we  heard  an- 
other mnflled  'boom ! '  eren  banter  and  farther  away  than  before, 
and  I  aaw  that  if  we  did  not  go  and  find  him,  he  would  have  to  stay 
all  night  in  the  jnnig^  and  perhaps  longer. 

''Now,  onder  certain  drenmstancea^  a  ni^t  in  the  jnn^  is  no 
laughing  matter.  Ah  See  vras  in  the  worst  swamp  in  the  ooontry, 
vrithont  a  parang  or  knife,  or  any  means  of  malring  a  fire^  perhaps 
with  all  his  cartridges  expended,  wet  of  coarse,  nothing  to  eat^  and 
tormented  by  myriads  of  mosqoitoes  snd  leechee,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fear  of  poisonous  snakes  or  pythonc^  or  of  being  attacked  in 
the  darkness  by  a  bear  or  a  tiger-cat  We  knew  that  eyen  if  he 
heard  our  firing,  he  could  not  possibly  come  to  us  in  the  pitchy 
darkness  of  that  tangled,  thorny  jungle,  and  if  left  alone,  he  was 
just  as  apt  to  go  directly  away  from  us  aa  any  other  way.  If  not 
found  before  to-morrow,  he  might  wander  where  we  couM  not  find 
him,  and,  aU  his  cartridges  being  expended,  he  would  be  unaUe  to 
signal  to  us.  Ah  Kee  was  a  faithful  f eUow — ^perhaps  the  best  ser- 
vant I  hsTC  eyer  had — ^and  he  was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  my 
wants  and  my  interests  regardless  of  himself.  So  I  decided,  in  two 
seconds;  that  we  must  find  him  at  once. 

"I  called  the  Dyaks  and  told  them  to  prepare  torches  and  a 
good  supply  of  wood,  while  I  put  on  my  hunting  gear.  Taking 
my  rerolver  and  rifle,  with  a  bag  half  full  of  cartridges  for  each, 
and  a  small  bottle  of  gin,  we  set  out  Perara  seemed  to  think  it  a 
good  joke  on  Ah  Kee,  and  declared  he  had  often  told  him  not  to 
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Xie  Tiac  was  the  .fiddler  of  the  crowd,  but^  while  his  instroment 
Tvas  by  long  odds  the  most  elaborate  and  pretentious,  the  sounds 
it  produced  were  by  no  means  so  pleasing  as  the  darionet-like 
notes  of  the  numerous  reeds,  made  like  a  shepherd's  pipe,  which 
the  men,  women,  and  children  were  so  fond  of  playing  upon  in 
conceri    The  women  had  still  another  instrument,  made  of  a  piece 
of  bamboo  like  a  large  organ-reed,  the  tongue  of  which  was  made 
to  vibrate  sharply  by  jerking  a  string  attached  to  one  end.    The 
instrument  was  held  all  the  while  firmly  against  the  teeth  and  the 
operator  breathed  forcibly  upon  the  yibrating  tongue  of  the  in- 
strument, thereby  producing  a  few  harp-like  notea    It  was  a  diffi- 
cult instrument  to  play  upon,  but  one  evening,  during  the  course 
of  a  very  merry  concert  given  by  several  of  the  women  in  my  apart- 
ment^ I  wrestled  with  ye  Dyak  harp  until  I  threw  it,  and  succeeded 
in  playing  upon  it  as  well  as  the  others,  to  their  great  satisfiustion 
and  amusement    After  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  keep 
from  laughing  while  we  all  played  together. 


Dyak  Harp. 

Upon  great  occasions^  such  as  the  gathering  of  the  harvest,  the 
marriage  of  a  person  of  note  in  the  tribe,  or  the  visit  of  some 
European  of  distinction,  the  Bajah  for  instance,  the  Dyaks  gather 
for  a  grand  feast.  Pigs  are  ^lled  and  cooked,  rice,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  are  provided  and  also  a  liberal  supply  of  tuak,  or  palm 
toddy,  upon  which  all  the  men  are  ei^ected  to  get  drunk.  The 
company  feeds  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  and  then  the  dancing 
and  drinking  begin.  It  is  upon  these  occasions  only  that  the 
Dyaks  drink  liquor  and  get  drunk,  and  after  the  women  take  from 
the  men  all  their  weapons  to  prevent  accidents  they  go  to  work  de- 
liberately to  make  their  husbands,  lovers,  and  friends  of  the  male 
sex  roaring  drunk.  A  Dyak  girl  considers  it  the  grandest  fun  in 
the  world  to  coax  a  redoubtable  warrior  into  drinking  until  he  is 
unable  to  stand. 

I  never  saw  a  Dyak  feast,  nor  an  intoxicated  Dyak,  nor  even  a 
drop  of  the  tuak  which  lays  the  warriors  low  at  their  feasts. 
In  this  connection,  I  feel  in  duiy  bound  to  quote  Mr.  Frederick 
Boyle's  observations  and  reflections  upon  a  feast  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated among  the  Seribas  Dyaks. 
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reoetTed  hurried  direotionfl  to  hasten  to  the  hdue  for  more  wood 
and  to  oome  after  na  with  all  q>eed,  along  the  track  we  would  cut 
through  the  jungle  from  the  spot  where  we  stood  in  the  direction 
of  the  ahoi  The  two  Dyaka  and  I  then  wheeled  about  and 
started  through  the  swamp,  alaahing  our  way  rapidly  along,  climb- 
ing OTer  bllen  logs,  tearing  through  thickets  and  stumbling  through 
mire,  but  keeping  the  direction  Tery  carefully.  Erery  hundred 
yards  we  would  stop  and  call :  'Ho-o-Ah  Eee-ee  I '  At  last  we 
heard  a  faint,  a  vexy  faint  '0-o-o-o-ho I' 

"  'Hunahy  boys!  Now  we've  got  him ! *  and  with  one  Joyoufl^ 
simultaneous  yell,  which  woke  the  echoes  far  and  wide  through  the 
swamp,  we  settled  down  to  the  task  of  cutting  our  way  to  him. 
The  water  here  was  nearly  knee-deep,  and  the  palms  so  dense  and 
thorny  that  we  were  forced  to  cut  a  passage  for  every  step  we  ad- 
vanced. It  took  us  a  good  half  hour  to  get  to  him  from  the  time 
we  heard  his  first  answering  calL  But  we  kept  calling  and  he  an- 
swering, so  as  to  keep  the  right  direction,  until  we  were  within  a 
few  yards^  when,  cutting  through  a  perfect  ckeval  de/rise  of  pafans, 
whose  leaves  were  twelve  feet  in  length  and  set  with  thouaands.of 
thorns,  we  saw  a  black  object  wading  slowly  toward  us  through  the 
water  and  the  darkness — and  Ah  Kee  was  foundl 

*'  His  wide  trousers  were  rolled  about  his  knees  and  hung  upon 
him  in  rags.  His  'pig4ail'  was  wound  tightly  around  his  head, 
his  body  scratched  and  bleeding,  and,  taken  idtogether,  he  was  a 
forlorn  spectacle.  He  said  he  had  taken  off  his  clothes,  because 
they  caught  on  all  the  thorns  and  hindered  him  from  creepiDg 
along.  He  put  on  his  clothes,  took  a  drink  of  gin,  and  as  soon  as 
the  supply  of  wood  arrived  we  started  home.  I  was  very  g^ad  to 
find  him  and  he  was  equally  glad  to  be  found.  He  had  two  car- 
tridges remaining,  which  he  proposed  to  save  to  defend  MmgAlf 
with,  if  attacked  by  any  wild  animaL 

''He  had  fired  only  four  times  in  all,  and  the  others  were  Pe- 
rara's  marplot  shots.  Ah  Eee  heard  our  firing  from  the  house, 
and  tried,  by  climbing  a  tree,  to  get  the  direction,  but  after  getting 
it  could  not  keep  it  ten  minutes.  Even  when  we  were  filing  every 
five  minutes,  he  went  first  in  one  direction  then  another,  then  back 
again,  utterly  unable  to  go  straight  The  forest  is  so  thick  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  direction  by  sound.  Ah  Eee  got 
loetin  trying  first  to  shoot  a  wah-wah,  and  then  in  following  a  horn- 
bill  as  it  flew  from  tree  to  tree.  At  last  we  got  to  the  house  amid 
general  rejoicing.    And  what  do  you  suppose  was  Ah  Eee's  first  act 
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after  getting  into  his  diy  olothes?  He  built  a  fire  and  made  a  nice 
cap  of  tea  for  me !    That  act  desGribea  his  whole  character. 

"  November  SOtk. — ^Thia  morning  Gumbong  and  another  Dyak 
brought  in  the  little  bear  which  escaped  us  the  day  we  killed  the 
other.  It  was  only  about  half  grown,  and  they  captured  it  alive. 
How  it  did  bawl  and  struggle  as  it  lay  on  the  floor,  bound  hand 
and  foot  It  was  a  veiy  pretty  little  specimen,  a  foot  high  and 
twenty-two  inches  long,  with  a  coat  of  smooth,  fine,  inl^-black 
hair.  The  Dyaks  had  the  good  sense  to  sell  him  to  me,  body  and 
soul,  for  a  reasonable  price,  and  his  skin  was  soon  added  to  my 
collection.  Better  that,  a  thousand  times,  than  a  life  of  miserable 
captivity  among  the  Dyaka 

''True  to  his  engagement  of  a  month  previous,  Blou  arrived  to- 
day with  the  large  prau  and  two  other  Malays  to  take  me  back  to 
the  Sadong.  He  also  brought  a  large  packet  of  letters,  which  I 
received  most  gladly.  After  all,  the  greatest  pleasure  of  jungle  life 
is  getting  letters  from  home.  Sent  eight  loads  down  to  the  boats, 
and  Dobah  slept  there. 

« The  model  Dyak  house,  prau,  and  the  fiddle  Le  Tiac  made 
and  loved,  not  wisely  but  too  well,  were  all  delivered  to-day,  to- 
gether with  more  bark-doth,  body  ornaments,  and  musical  (!)  in- 
struments. The  three  articles  first  mentioned  were  very  well  made 
and  showed  that  Dyak  mechanical  skill  is  of  no  mean  order  when 
encouraged  a  littie. 

**  December  Ist. — ^At  peep  of  day,  we  were  up  and  of^  bag  and 
baggage.  Of  course  the  Dyaks  assisted  us  in  getting  away  with 
our  plunder.  The  men  went  with  us  to  the  river,  and  the  women 
who  renudned  at  the  house,  were  loud  in  their  protestations  of  re- 
gret at  our  departure.  They  said  they  would  be  very  lonesome 
when  we  were  gona  I  think  each  of  the  women  said  good-by 
about  fifty  times,  and  as  we  left  the  clearing  they  stood  on  the 
ladder  and  in  the  door,  calling  Malay  good-bys  to  'Tuan,'  ^Ah 
Eee,'  and  '  Pleira,'  one  after  another  as  fast  as  we  would  answer 
them,  and  then  begin  again.  They  kept  it  up  until  their  voices 
were  lost  in  the  jungle  behind  us,  and  then  a  dog  at  the  house  set 
up  a  dismal  howling,  as  though  he,  too,  were  aflTected  by  the  univer- 
sal soirow.  It^was  awful  work  getting  across  the  grass  swamp, 
and  afterward  over  the  wretched  'batangs,'  for  the  remainder  of 
the  distance.  The  batangs  were  small  smooth  sapling  stems  laid 
end  to  end  over  the  mud,  wet  and  sHppeiy,  so  that  we  occasionally 
took  a  sudden  dip  into  the  mud  and  water  two  feet  deep.    There 
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are  plenty  of  ai^dingB  about,  and,  bat  for  their  lack  of  eiiteiprifle» 
the  Djakfl  coold  aoon  cut  enough  to  lay  two  or  three  aide  by  ade 
all  along  and  make  a  paaaable  road  oyer  the  mud.  But  the  idea 
neTer  ooourred  to  them,  or  if  it  did,  they  were  too  lazy  too  cany  it 
out 

"  Without  losing  a  moment's  time,  we  loaded  the  boats  and 
started,  hoping,  by  hard  paddling,  to  make  the  return  journey  in 
two  days.  On  the  way  down  I  shot  my  last  orang.  No.  43 — a 
splendid  old  male  'chappin,'  4  feet  8  inches  in  height  He  was 
sitting  low  down  in  a  tree,  comfortably  humped  up  with  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hand,  facing  us,  not  oyer  thirty  yards  away,  and  he 
did  not  eyince  the  slightest  alarm  at  our  sudden  appeanmoe.  I 
shot  him  yexy  easily,  and  when  he  let  go,  he  fell  like  a  bag  of  meal, 
sprawling  face  downward,  as  mias  nearly  always  falL 

"  The  nipa  palm  grows  yery  thickly  along  the  lower  Sibuyao, 
and  at  low  water,  when  they  are  not  partly  submerged,  they  are  yery 
pretty.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  finely  cut  leayes  grow  from  each 
root,  of  a  dense  green  color,  and  very  graoef  oL  To  the  natiye, 
the  nipa  is  a  gift  of  the  gods,  apparently  designed  to  supply  them 
with  eyeiything  in  which  the  jungles  are  otherwise  lacking.  From 
the  leayee^  the  indispensable  attap  house-roofing  is  made,  cheap^ 
durable,  and  easQy  portable,  and  also  kadjangs  for  boat  roofs,  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  purpose  that  eyen  the  inyentiye  genius  of  a 
patent-making  American  could  not  produce  a  better  appliance ;  the 
roots  when  burned  yield  salt,  from  the  spadix  toddy  is  extracted, 
conyertible  into  yinegar  by  one  process,  arrack  by  another,  and 
sugar  and  molasses  by  another. 

**  Just  before  reaching  the  kampong  at  the  mouth  of  the  liyer, 
ire  came  to  a  house  where  theMalayshad  lately  been  making  syrup 
and  also  sugar.  I  tasted  the  former  and  found  it  delicioufl^  betted 
than  anything  of  the  kind  I  eyer  ate,  except  that  made  from  the 
sugar  maple.  It  was  thick,  frothy,  and  dear,  with  a  peculiar  sweet- 
ness in  which  there  is  a  yery  perceptible  flayor  of  «Jt  I  bought 
two  joints  of  bamboo  full  of  it,  about  a  gallon,  for  tyreniy  cents — 
certainly  not  an  exorbitant  price — but  alas,  I  had  no  buckwheat 
cakes !  We  reached  the  yillage  at  sunset,  and  haye  taken  up  quar- 
ters for  the  night,  in  a  dismal,  empiy,  and  dilapidated  hut  on«hore. 
Haye  just  finished  my  supper — ^by  courtesy  so-called.  My  ration^ 
today  consisted  solely  of  one  can.  of  salmon  (one  pound)  and  an- 
other of  green  peas  (one-half  pound)  washed  down  with  muddy 
riyer  water.    This  is  my  birthday,  my  third  since  leaying  h<mie. 
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and  I  sit  here  in  this  gloomy  hnt^  flat  on  the  floor,  with  mj 
blanket  spread  on  the  rough  poles  for  a  mat^  and  my  ammu- 
nition-box between  my  knees  for  a  writing  desk»  while  outside 
it  is  pitch  dark,  the  rain  is  pouring  down,  and  the  tide  is  running 
swiftly  up.  The  men  prefer  to  sleep  in  the  boat^  and  I  am  left 
alone  in  my  glory.  We  hare  had  a  long,  hard  day  of  it,  with  pre- 
cious little  to  eat,  and  I  will  abandon  this  tiresome  journal  and 
seek  my  swinging  oradla 

"December  2d. — ^Up  at  daylight,  and  Perara  and  I  made  short 
work  of  flkiTiTiiTig  and  skeletonizing  the  mias.  With  a  little  help 
from  Dobah  we  finished  it  in  two  hours.  Then  we  tumbled  into 
ihe  boats  and  set  off  The  Malays  are  working  by  the  job,  hence 
their  willingness  to  make  good  tima  In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were 
about  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Sadong,  a  violent  squall  caught  us, 
and  we  came  very  near  being  swamped.  We  certainly  would  have 
been  had  not  the  wind  ripped  ofl^  our  kadjangs  clean  and  dear  so 
quickly  that  we  were  saved  from  going  over.  Luckily  we  did  not 
have  ihe  sail  up.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  an 
amateur  swimming  match  in  which  all  who  could  swim  would  par- 
ticipate to  see  who  could  get  to  shore.  But  we  presently  found  a 
haven  in  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  which  we  ran  into  tfaankfolly 
enough,  but  vdth  passengers  and  cargo  thoroughly  drenched,  and 
leaited  until  the  squall  was  over.  Dined  off  a  pint  tin  of  hare  soup, 
which  was  short  measure  and  very  thin.  Beached  Simujan  at  10 
P.M.  and  found  my  valuable  collection  and  all  other  belongings  in 
perfect  safety,  just  as  I  left  them." 

The  day  after  my  return  Lamudin  found  the  nest  of  a  crocodile 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  creek  about  four  miles  below  the  kampong ; 
and  after  shooting  at  the  old  female  and  wounding  her,  he  came 
to  let  me  know.  On  visiting  the  spot  with  him  I  found  the  croco- 
dile lying  dead  beside  the  nest  whither  she  had  crawled,  mortally 
wounded,  to  v^tch  her  charge  to  the  last  Her  length  vras  nine 
and  a  half  feet. 

The  nest  vras  situated  on  a  clear  strip  of  marshy  ground, 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  creek.  It  was  simply  a 
mound  of  dead  grass,  grass-roots,  and  earth,  about  nine  feet  in  di- 
ameter  on  the  ground  and  three  feet  high.  The  ground  around 
the  nest  was  covered  with  water  at  high  tide,  and  the  mound  waa 
thrown  up  to  afford  the  eggs  a  resting-place  above  high  water 
mark.    We  went  to  work  vnth  our  hands  to  dig  open  the  nest^  and 
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after  remoTing  about  tif^i  inohaB  of  wann  sodden  graas  and  earth 
in  a  hig^  ataie  of  fermentation  we  came  to  the  eggs.  Thej  had 
eTidentl J  aU  been  depoaiied  at  the  aame  time,  o^er  the  top  of  the 
half-built  mould,  for  they  irere  diapoaed  in  a  ain^  layer.  There 
were  fifty-fiTe  of  them — an  nnnaually  large  number  for  a  crocodile 
— and  incubation  had  been  in  progrees  about  ten  day& 

I  took  thirty-two  of  the  eggs,  at  three  cents  eadi,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  eagerly  purchased  at  the  same  price  by  the  Malays 
of  the  kampong,  who  ate  them,  notfrithstanding  the  bet  that  each 
egg  contained  a  little  embzyo  crocodile.  I  was  yeiy  anxious  to 
hatch  a  number  of  the  eggs  in  order  to  watch  the  development 
of  the  embiyo,  and  vainly  offered  five  dollars  for  a  setting  hen  or 
duck  to  cover  the  eggsi  I  tried  to  hatch  the  eggs  in  warm  sand, 
but  my  going  to  Sarawak  caused  the  failure  of  that  jdan  also.  I 
am  therefore  only  able  to  present  a  drawing  of  the  embryo  as  we 
first  found  ii 

By  this  time  (December  6th),  I  had  eaten  up  all  my  provis- 
ions, spent  all  my  money  and  allotted  time,  and  having  made  a 
rich  and  valuable  collection  of  what  I  most  desired,  I  was  ready  to 
move  on.  After  dining  for  the  last  time  with  genial  Mr.  Walters, 
I  engaged  passage  for  my  two  men  and  two  mias^  my  coUection 
and  myself  in  a  Chinese  trader's  boat  bound  for  Kuching.  Mr. 
Eng  Quee  gave  me  at  parting  a  number  of  valuable  ethnological 
specimens  which  he  had  surreptitioualy  gotten  together  for  my 
benefit 

I  left  the  little  kampong  with  keen  regret,  and  have  ever  since 
looked  back  upon  it  longingly.  The  days  I  spent  on  the  Sa- 
dong,  the  Simujan,  at  Padang  Lake  and  the  Sibuyau  seem  like  a 
strange,  delightful  dream  of  a  sojourn  in  another  world,  where  every 
face  and  form  and  every  object,  animate  and  inanimate,  was  strange 
and  strangely  interesting,  and  with  the  sweet  there  mingles  no  bit- 
ter. It  was  a  lotus-eater's  life  that  I  led  for  four  delightful  months^ 
free  from  the  aggravations  which  beset  all  but  jungle  life. 

The  deep,  mellow  boom  of  the  big  gong  in  the  veranda  of 
the  government  house,  on  which  the  policemen  struck  the  hours 
with  measured  stroke,  and  its  echo,  rolling  through  the  sorround- 
ing  forest  like  a  wave,  will  always  sound  in  my  ear&  I  love  to 
think  that  the  hours  are  struck  there  now  just  the  same. 
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THE  ABORIGINES  OF  BORNEO. 

CiTiliMtlon  an  Extdrminator  of  Sarage  Races. — Stabilitj  of  the  Dyaks. — ^The 
Suryival  of  the  Fittest— The  Typical  Dyak.— Four  Great  TriheB.—The 
EyaiiB, — ^Their  Strength  and  Distribution. — Tribe  Misnamed  Milanao. — 
General  Characteristics. — Mechanical  SkilL — Modes  of  Warfare. — Aggres- 
slTeneea. — Gannibalism  of  certain  Sub-tribe& — ^Tattooing. — ^Ideas  of  a 
Future  State.— Human  Sacrifloes.— Houses.— rAtf  HBl  i^lyoAs.— Distri- 
bution.—Takers  of  Head  Trophies.— Fighting  Qualities.— Physique.— 
Dress  and  Ornaments. — A  Curious  Corset. — Weapona — Houses. — The 
Pangah.— Social  Life.— Strict  Morality  without  Religion.— Prohibition  of 
Consanguineous  Marriages. — Marriage  Ceremony. — Honesty. — Disposal  of 
the  Dead. — ^A  Relic  of  Hindooiam. — Ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  Future 
State. — Ths  Mongol  i^oibB.— Remains  of  Former  Chinese  Influence. — An 
Adyanced  Trfbe. — Position. — Physique.— Dress. — ^Houses. — Skill  in  Agri- 
culture.— Implements  of  Husbandry. — Independent  but  PeaoefuL — ^The 
Muruts. — ^Dress  and  Ornaments. — ^Houses. — ^The  Kadyans. — Comparative 
Estimate  of  the  Four  Great  Dyak  Tribes. 

Sava0b  tribes  deteriorate  moraUy,  physioallj,  and  numericallyy 
aocording  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  influenoed  by  ciriliza- 
tion.  Those  which  yield  most  readily  to  the  mild  blandishments 
of  the  missionaiy,  the  school-teacher,  and  the  merchant  are  the 
first  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Behind  the  philan- 
ihropical  pioneer  of  Christian  drilization,  even  though  he  bears  in 
his  hands  only  the  Bible  and  spelling-book,  there  lurks  a  host  of 
modem  -vices  and  diseases  more  deadly  than  the  spears  and  poi- 
soned arrows  of  the  savage.  To  improre  a  savage  race  is  to  weaken 
it ;  to  wholly  dvilize  and  convert  it  is  to  exterminate  it  altogether, 
like  the  vrild  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  children  of  nature  disappear 
before  the  grinding  progress  of  civilization.* 

*  This  has  proven  true  in  perhaps  more  than  ninety  per  oeni  of  all  oases 
in  point  Occasionally,  however,  a  savage  tribe  is  found  possessed  of  sufli- 
oient  moral  strength  and  tenacity  of  purpose  to  withstand  tho  first  great 
•hock  of  contact  with  the  powerful  forces  of  civilisation,  and  to  survive  in- 
definitely  thereafter.    Such  tribes  as  are  thus  fitted  by  nature  to  absorb  the 
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was  faintly  hoped  that,  even  if  the  oaifem  depoflitB  did  not  lef^ 
the  miaaing  liziky  their  foesila  would  at  least  throw  some  light  iq>on 
the  point  at  which  the  human  race  diverged  trowi  the  cataniime 
stock.  Here  was  an  evolutionist  with  his  war-paint  all  on,  and  bis 
weapons  in  his  hand — pick,  shoye!,  and  sieve.  Imagine  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  Darwinian  actually  searching  for  and  finding  the  link 
between  man  and  the  great  apes  I  Another  Kohinoor  would  be  a 
mere  glass  marble  in  comparison. 

Mr.  Everett's  methods  of  search  were  so  thorcnigh  and  initj 
searching  that  not  even  a  baf  s  tooth  escaped  the  sieves  tiuoogh 
which  the  floor  deposits  of  the  caves  were  put.  He  found  the  bones 
of  bats  in  great  abundance,  all  of  living  species^  however,  and  one 
skull  of  Simia  Wurmbii  in  a  fossil  states  bat,  I  grieve  to  say,  no 
traces  of  extinct  animals  nor  et^  a  prehistoric  race  of  men.  I 
should  have  stated  above  that  another  and  equally  important  object 
with  Mr.  Everett  was  to  obtain  evidence,  if  any  existed,  of  the  ooeo- 
pation  of  Borneo  by  any  primitive  race  anterior  to  its  being  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Malay& 

Unfortunately  for  science,  Mr.  Everett's  investigations  were  soon 
after  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  death  of  the  Manpiis  of 
Tweedale.  In  order  to  reach  a  new  field,  Mr.  Everett  aco^ted  a 
position  with  the  North  Borneo  Oompany  and  went  to  the  Kna 
Balu  district  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  soon  find  the  timfi 
and  means  for  a  thorough  scientific  exploration  of  the  terra  wcog- 
nUa  lying  to  the  south  of  Eina  Balu — a  work  which  no  one  is  bettar 
fitted  to  accomplish  than  he. 

When  we  started  from  Euching  I  solemnly  promised  myself  iu'i 
to  think  "  specimen  "  even  once,  much  less  try  to  collect  one,  bat 
when  Mr.  Everett  showed  me  his  beautiful  epecimens  of  Tuptoa,  Oyf^- 
nura,  OdteopUhectLa^  Atherura,  and  ten  superb  specimens  of  the  most 
wonderful  bat  I  ever  saw  ( Gheiromdas  torquatu»\  I  weakened.  Wben 
he  brought  out  a  huge  and  quite  perfect  skull  of  the  Bomean  ganaL 
a  species  which  I  had  not  before  encountered  {Tomisioma  schlegeHi^* 
I  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  my  last  dollar  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  fearful  vortex  of  <'  q)ecimens.''  Orocodiles  always  were  great 
pets  with  me. 

The  dawn  of  the  following  day  disclosed  in  every  direction  a 
fine  view  of  mountain,  hill,  and  dale — so  charming  a  proGpect»  tbail 
heartily  envied  Everett  his  quarters.  The  little  house  was  perched 
exactly  upon  the  summit  of  the  steep  cone,  open  on  all  sides  to 
breeze,  with  not  a  tree  to  break  the  view. 
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Jowata ;  the  prejudice  agaiuBt  Idlling  cattle  and  deer,  and  also  of 
eating  their  flesh ;  and  a  few  rude  atone  images  and  utensila  It  is 
onrioos  and  worthy  of  note  that  both  these  great  Oriental  races  in- 
Taded  Borneo  in  the  spirit  of  conquest^  but  both  succumbed  to 
savages  of  mould  superior  to  their  own — a  dear  case  of  the  sor- 
Ti^  of  the  fittest 

Although  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Borneo  are  divided  into 
several  tribes  and  scores  of  sub-tribes  or  dans,  they  may,  vdth 
reasonable  exceptions,  be  described  as  one  body,  or  sub-race,  viz., 
Dyaks.  In  general  terms,  a  Dyak  may  be  described  as  a  Bomean 
semi-savage  of  Malay  extraction,  of  a  yellowish  brown  complexion, 
straight,  glossy-black  hair,  smooth  face,  medium  stature,  and  active, 
warlike  disposition.  He  is  usually  dad  in  a  bark-loin  doth  ;  but 
sometimes  in  a  war-jacket  of  skin  or  padded  doth.  He  is  armed 
with  sword  and  spear,  and  possibly  the  sampitan  also ;  and 
lives  in  the  jungle  in  a  long-house  set  high  up  on  posts.  He  has 
no  definite  religious  convictions,  but  respects  his  vrif e,  and  treats 
both  her  and  his  children  welL  His  sustenance  is  rice,  fowls, 
pigs  and  fruit  grovm  by  himself,  and  wild  animalfl  slain  in  the  for- 
est^ supplemented  sometimes  by  the  sale  of  vrax,  gum,  rattans^  and 
gntta  collected  in  the  jungle  ;  though  these  articles  are  generally 
exchanged  for  brass  wire,  beads,  doth,  and  other  ornaments.  He 
has  no  vrritten  language,  makes  no  pottery,  builds  no  monuments, 
carves  but  little  and  only  in  wood,  works  but  little  in  iron,  yet 
builds  fine  v^ar^^boats.  His  bearing  is  independent^  dignified,  re- 
spectful and  frank,  and  he  is  honest  at  all  times,  save  in  war. 

While  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  call  every  aboriginal  inhabitant 
of  Borneo  a  Dyak  (for  otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  coin  a 
name  applicable  to  all),  there  are,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
several  well-marked  tribal  divisions,  and  many  sub-tribes  or  dans, 
between  whom  there  exist  marked  ethnological  diflFerences,  and 
diversity  in  language  and  custom.  Before  proceeding  to  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  tribe  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted, 
it  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  that  we 
take  a  brief  sorvey  of  the  entire  Dyak  race,  or,  to  be  exact,  sub- 
race. 

In  my  ojnnion  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Borneo  may  best 
be  divided  into  four  great  tribes,  which  should  be  designated 
as  follows :  the  Sea  Dyaks»  Eyans,  HiU  Dyaks,  and  Mongol 
DyaksL 

The  Sea  Dyaks  are  distinguished  by  their  brave  and  warlike 
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disposition  and  lo?e  of  canqnert^  their  skill  in  building  war-boats 
and  conducting  naval  operations^  which  has  given  to  them  thor 
name  of  Qrang  Lsnt^  or  men  of  the  sea ;  and  also  the  fact  that  thej 
never  tattoo  their  bodies  or  limbs.  Inasmuch  as  the  people  of 
this  tribe  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  true  type  of  the  Dyak 
race  they  wiU  be  described  at  some  length  in  tl^  next  chapter. 
Something  will  first  be  said,  however,  respecting  the  other  great 
tribes. 

Ths  Ktan  Tboe. 

The  Eyan  tribe  is  numerically  the  greatest  of  the  four,  and  it 
also  covers  a  much  greater  extent  of  territoxy  than  any  other,  em- 
bracing fully  one-half  of  the  whole  island.  Its  position  is  central, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Segah  Biver  and  the  lower 
comer  of  Eotei  across  the  island  to  the  veiy  sea-coast  of  SarawaL 
The  accompanying  map  ehows  the  extent  and  outline  of  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  this  great  tribe,  and  the  positions  of  its  various 
sub-tribe%  or  dans,  so  far  as  known.  We  have  information  of  at 
least  eighteen  sub-tribes— quite  definite  information  respecting 
some,  though  extremely  meagre  concerning  the  majorify  at  present^ 
but  no  one  can  say  how  many  more  sub-tribes  that  have  never  even 
been  heard  of  inhabit  the  unknown  interior.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  Eyan  tribe  is  consequently  not  known ;  and,  while  it  is  quite 
futile  to  blindly  conjecture  the  number  of  its  people,  we  may 
safely  believe  from  the  facts  we  already  have  that  it  exceeds  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

On  the  north  coast  of  Borneo  the  name  Eyan  is  implied  only  to 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  head-waters  of  the  Bejang  and  the 
Baram  rivers  (about  fifty  villages  in  all) ;  while  the  tribe  as  a 
whole  is  named  after  the  MQanaus^  an  insignificant  sub-tribe  inhab- 
iting a  few  miles  of  searcoast^  a  half-civilized  offihoot  of  the 
true  Eyans,  who  do  not  practice  head-hunting,  but  according  to 
Bajah  Brooke  are  "exceedingly  treacheroua"  The  IGlanaiiB 
proper  are  in  no  sense  typical  representatives  of  the  sub-tribes 
usually  classed  under  that  name  (and  even  by  Bajah  'Btodke  in 
his  "  Ten  Years  in  Sarawak,"  voL  L,  p.  72) ;  therefore,  I  have 
adopted  the  term  Eyan  as  the  name  of  the  whole  tribe,  for  the 
reason  that  the  sub-tribe  commonly  known  by  that  name  is  the 
largest^  the  most  warlike  and  enterprising,  and  in  every  way  most 
fit  to  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  whole  people. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  Eyan  tribe  is  distinguished 
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On  the  following  morning  we  rose  early  and  after  a  good  sub- 
stantial "  coffee,"  Mr.  St  John  and  I  set  out  to  walk  to  Tegora, 
eloTon  miles  from  Paku.  There  is  a  good  bridle-road  and  good 
bridges  all  the  way,  and  with  good  company  it  is  a  delightful  walk. 
The  road  is  merely  a  narrow  lane  through  beautiful  virgin  forest 
of  stately  trees  and  trailing  lianas^  mossy  rocks  and  acres  of  pretty 
ferns. 

Presently  we  came  to  the  Staat  Biyer,  a  small,  shady  stream, 
along  the  south  bank  of  which  the  road  winds  for  seyenJ  mile& 
Far  below  us»  oyer  its  bed  of  dean  white  pebbles^  flowed  the  river, 
clear  and  cool ;  at  last,  when  we  came  to  where  the  road  crosses 
the  stream  on  a  high  bridge,  a  deep  shady  pool  in  the  bend  below 
looked  so  inviting  to  our  perspiring  bodies  that  I  begged  St.  John 
to  take  a  swim  with  me.  Boy-like,  we  '^  raced  "  in  undressing  to 
see  who  should  take  the  water  first,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
we  plunged  into  the  cool,  sweet  water,  where  not  a  ray  of  the  hot 
sun  could  reach  us»  where  the  water  was  deep,  and,  thank  heaven  1 
free  from  crocodiles.  How  dehdous  it  was,  and  how  loth  we  were 
to  leave  that  bath  "  fit  for  the  goda"  It  was  the  first  really  secure 
and  comfortable  swim  I  had  enjoyed  since  Jackson  and  I  went 
swimming  in  the  Orinoco,  when  I  stepped  upon  a  small  sting-ray 
with  the  usual  result,  and  he  got  nipped  by  a  cariba  fish.  Verily 
there  is  little  comfort  in  swimming  in  tropical  rivers,  especially 
within  tidal  influence,  for  they  are  nearly  always  dirty,  and  infested 
by  sharks,  sting-rays»  crocodiles,  and  other  aquatic  vermin. 

The  last  four  miles  of  the  road  led  over  a  succession  of  low  hills, 
and  the  forest  scenery  grew  even  more  picturesque  and  charming. 
At  last  we  reached  the  village  of  Pankalan  about  a  mile  from  Te- 
gora,  at  which  there  is  a  police  station  and  couit-room,  and  also  a 
shop  kept  by  a  wealthy  Chinaman.  We  halted  at  the  shop  and 
emptied  a  qimrt  bottle  of  champagne,  a  drink  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  in  the  juiigle.  After  we  had  disposed  of  a  "scratch'' 
breakfast  evolved  for  us  by  the  Chinese  shopkeeper's  domestics^  St. 
John  tarried  to  hold  court,  over  which  he  presided  as  magistrate. 
Had  I  but  understood  the  Malay  language  I  would  gladly  have 
stayed  to  watch  the  proceedings,  but  having  no  special  inteipreter, 
my  presence  would  have  been  only  a  hindrance  to  the  court,  so  I 
left,  and  walked  on  to  Tegora. 

On  the  way  to  Tegora»  where  we  had  been  invited  to  dine  and 
put  up  for  the  night,  I  met  Mr.  Harvey,  a  handsome,  manly-looking 
young  "RngliflhTififtTi^  one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  mines,  who 
31 
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introduced  himself  directly  and  greeted  me  very  cordiall  j.  We  met 
again  in  the  evening  at  the  dinner-table,  and  he  proved  to  be  a  very 
jolly  and  hospitable  host 

On  reaching  the  mines,  I  fonnd  Mr.  H.  H.  Everett,  brother  oi 
our  P&ku  naturalist,  at  the  f  uviaces,  weighing  out  bags  of  cimiabar 
dust,  and  dose  beside  him  on  the  ground  stood  about  sixty  flasks 
of  mercury  ready  for  shipment  to  London.  A  "  flask  "  is  a  mallea- 
ble iron  bottle  with  a  screw  top,  which  holds  sevenfy-five  pounds  of 
mercury. 

The  cinnabar  ore  comes  out  of  a  very  steep,  double-peaked  hill 
composed   of  semi-metamoiphic   rock,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  swamp.     Mr.  Everett,  with  the 
most  cheerful  resignation  and  truly  guide-like  patience,  took  me 
into  each  of  the  four  "  levels  "  that  have  been  mined  into  the  hilT, 
one  above  another,  and  gave  me  all  the  facts  in  the  case  as  we  pro- 
ceeded.   The  lowest  level  was  a  new  one,  and  the  tunnel  had  not 
yet  reached  the  ora     The  other  three  had  penetrated  quite  to  the 
heart  of  the  hUl,  and  on  reaching  the  paying  ore  it  had  been  mined 
in  every  direction,  forming  a  great  cavern  at  the  end  of  each  tunneL 
The  miners  are  all  Chinamen  who  work  out  the  ore  and  sell  it  to 
the  Company  according  to  the  assay.     Th^  ore  was  then  very  poor, 
and  although  the  rock  containad  only  four  per  cent  of  mercury  it 
was  worked  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and  at  a  loss,  while  all  concerned 
hoped  constantly  for  something  better.    In  one  of  the  levels  Mr. 
Everett  showed  me  a  very  rich  pocket,  which  had  yielded  ore  al- 
most as  heavy  as  mercury,  being  ninety  per  cent  pure  metaL 

The  Tegora  mines  were  opened  in  1868.  The  first  ore  taken 
out  was  stamped,  by  which  process  about  one-fourth  of  the  metal 
was  lost  in  the  washing.  Now  itis  smelted,  and  the  vapor  contain- 
ing the  metal  is  passed  through  a  flue  or  shaft  about  one  thousand 
feet  long,  which  leads  off  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hilL  The  mer- 
cury is  gradually  condensed  upon  the  sides  of  the  flue,  which  after 
a  time  is  cleaned  out  by  men  sent  into  it  The  cleaners  often 
get  badly  salivated,  so  much  so  that  they  are  sometimes  utterly 
helpless  from  the  sores  which  break  out  upon  different  parts  of 
their  bodie&  We  saw  two  poor  fellows  who  were  helpless  from 
salivation ;  and  Mr.  Everett  himself  was  also  badly  off  from  an 
overdose  of  mercury. 

The  officers  of  the  Borneo  Company  are  very  comfort&blj 
housed  close  to  the  mines,  and  in  the  evening  at  dinner  we  were 
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most  hospitably  entertained  bj  four  of  them,  Messra.  Everett,  Har- 
vey, Gray  and,  Beecher.  Every  one  was  in  good  spirits^  and  we 
had  a  very  merry  time  until  a  late  hour.  An  Englishman  may  be 
rather  rigid  and  formal  on  his  native  isle,  but  take  him  in  the  East 
Indies,  especially  in  the  jungles,  and-he  is  certainly  the  joUiest  and 
best  of  companions. 

On  the  following  day,  Si  John  and  I  returned  to  Paku.  At 
Pankalan  we  took  a  boat  and  had  a  very  romantic  ride  down  the 
Staat,  which  ^aved  us  several  miles  walking.  The  river  was  low  and 
we  had  to  shoot  a  numberof  rapids  in  consequence.  The  boat  was 
a  small  one,  and  at  each  end  stood  a  Malay  with  a  bamboo  pole  to 
guide  the  frail  craft  It  was  certainly  a  charming  ride.  The  bed 
of  the  stream  was  sand,  pebbles  and  bowlders,  and  the  banks  were 
shales  and  limestone.  The  branches  of  the  trees  met  far  above  our 
heads,  giving  us  a  continuous  cool  shade  instead  of  the  glare  and 
heat  of  the  sim,  and  in  a  quiet  ecstacy  of  delight  we  glided  smoothly 
along  with  the  swift  current,  feasting  our  eyes  upon  the  beauties  of 
rock  and  tree,  flower,  fern,  orchid,  and  mossy  bank. 

Often  when  shooting  down  the  rapids  at  a  great  rate,  with 
great  bowlders  lining  our  narrow  way  thickly  on  either  hand,  or 
with  a  wall  of  rock  rising  directly  before  us  at  llie  foot  of  the  incline, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  next  instant  our  boat  would  certainly  strike  and 
be  smashed  into  kindling  wood.  But  no ;  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, the  man  in  the  bow  would  quickly  jam  the  end  of  his  pole 
into  a  crevice  or  against  the  rocky  wall,  give  a  quick,  strong 
shove,  and  send  us  swinging  off  at  a  sharp  angle  dovm  the  middle 
of  the  channel  The  Malays  handled  the  boat  as  only  skilful  and 
practised  hands  could ;  and  it  did  not  touch  a  rock  even  once. 

After  several  miles  of  this  delightful  voyaging  we  came  to  the 
getting-out  place,  and,  with  a  sigh  to  think  the  ride  was  over,  re- 
luctantly took  to  the  road  and  walked  the  remainder  of  the  way 
to  Paku,  which  we  reached  shortly  before  noon.  In  the  afternoon, 
while  St.  John  held  court,  Everett  and  I  strolled  out  to  get  some 
specimens  of  calo  spar,  antimony,  and  limestone,  and  to  talk  over 
all  Borneo. 

Our  last  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Serambo 
Mountain,  whither  my  good  friend  Si  John  had  invited  me,  for  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  asking  him  to  do  so  much  hard 
climbing  on  my  account  We  said  good-by  to  Mr.  Everett  and 
set  out  early  for  the  mountain,  which  rises  about  two  miles  east  of 
Paku.    There  is  a  good  Dyak  road,  or  path,  all  the  way,  leading 
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over  hillfli  thiongh  hoUows  and  terofls  Befrenl  yery  interoBtiDg  Djak 
bridges^  built  acroBB  mountain  atreama,  above  hi^h  water  mui,  to 
insure  the  traveller  a  crossing  in  times  of  flood.  Svidentij  the  H31 
Dyaks  are  more  averse  to  floundering  through  mud  and  water  than 
their  brethren  of  the  Sea  tribe. 

The  low  foot-bridges  are  almost  precisely  like  the  faay-ndn  &i 
which  the  cattle  feed  in  an  Illinois  farm-yard.  They  are  veiy  in- 
genious contrivances^  and  the  idea  of  their  construction  might  oftoi 
be  copied  to  good  advantage  by  the  settlers  of  our  Western  States. 
They  are  built  by  planting  two  rows  of  long  stakes  in  the  ground 
slanting  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  a  small  sapling  laid  in  the 
fork  thus  formed  will  be  horizontal,  and  of  the  proper  height  for 
the  footway.  Each  pair  of  stakes  is  lashed  together  at  their  point 
of  intersection,  and  the  bridge  is  further  strengthened  by  perpen- 
dicular posts  set  under  the  footway.  A  pole  is  lashed  along  the  top 
of  each  row  of  stakes  to  serve  as  a  hand-raiL  One  of  the  bridges 
between  F^u  andSerambo  was  about  a  hundred  feet  long  and  nine 
feet  high  at  the  middla 

Sometimes  the  Dyaks  construct  very  high  suflpendon  bridges 
across  streams  with  high  and  precipitous  banks,  by  hanging  a 
couple  of  long  bamboo  stems  with  rattans  or  creepers  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees  which  overhang  the  chasm.  A  hand-rail  is 
also  constructed,  either  on  one  side  or  both,  but  even  with  tha^  it 
takes  a  very  steady-headed  European  to  cross  without  breaking  out 
all  over  in  a  cold  perspiration.  The  Dyaks,  however,  trot  acrofis 
them,  carrying  heavy  loads  with  the  most  perfect  nonchalance^  and 
the  only  accidents  IJiat  occur  are  by  the  iMunboos  becoming  rotten 
and  suddenly  giving  way  with  a  grand  crash. 

About  an  hour  from  Paku  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  began  to  dimb  up  the  path  which  leads  to  the  Bajah's  cottage 
and  the  three  villages  of  Serambo,  Bombok,  and  Peninjan.  It  ym 
a  hard  dimb.  The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  was  strevm,  or 
covered,  rather,  with  boulders  and  angular  masses  of  rock  from 
the  size  of  a  Saratoga  trunk  to  a  street  car,  smooth,  mossy,  and 
slippery  as  ice.  I  think  they  must  have  been  covered  wiUi  soft 
soap  that  morning  for  our  especial  benefit  We  were  obliged  to 
proceed  with  the  greatest  care  and  circumspection  to  avoid  com- 
ing down  with  a  wreck  of  muscle  and  crush  of  bones.  In  some 
places  the  rocks  are  so  large  and  piled  together  in  such  rugged 
confusion  that  the  Dyaks  have  regular  ladders  and  foot-bridges 
over  them,  of  notched  saplings  placed  end  to  end  with  a  hand-rail 
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•fbcted  the  Sea  Dyaks.  While  it  is  true  that  the  cnstomB  of  some 
of  the  dans  required  thai»  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  maniage,  a 
young  warrior  should  be  the  possessor  of  a  head  taken  by  htmtu^u 
in  most  of  the  dans  of  this  tribe  the  taking  of  a  head  was  not  a 
preUminary  necessary  to  marriage.  The  Hill  Dyaks  also  daim 
that  it  has  always  been  contrary  to  their  customs  to  take  the  heads 
of  white  men  or  Malays  unless  dain  in  battle,  or  even  of  stnuigers 
from  other  tribes  who  were  risiting  their  country. 

But  notwithstanding  their  natural  ability  and  present  peaceful 
habits,  the  Hill  Dyaks  hare  been,  in  their  day,  warriors  of  no 
mean  kind.  In  1840  Sir  James  Brooke  states*  that  the  Sentah 
clan  embraced  about  one  thousand  warriors,  and  their  head-house 
contained  about  one  thousand  head&  In  the  pangah,  or  head*house, 
of  the  village  of  Peninjau,  on  Serambo  mountain,  I  counted  forty- 
two  dralls,  or  vexy  nearly  one  for  every  two  fighting  men  in  the  vfl- 
lage,  and  Mr.  O.  H.  St  John  informed  me  that  there  were  quite  as 
many  in  the  other  two  villages  of  that  mountain,  Serambo  and 
Bombok. 

I  did  not  see  many  Hill  Dyaks,  and  altogether,  representatives 
of  but  three  dans — the  Serambo,  Sentah,  and  Sow.  They  were  so 
similar  in  both  physique  and  physiognomy  as  to  render  it  quite  im- 
possible for  a  stranger  to  detect  any  other  than  purdy  individual 
differences  between  them.  They  were,  I  should  say,  more  strongly 
built  than  the  Sea  Dyaks,  and  a  little  shorter  in  stature  also,  aU 
being  deddedly  below  medium  height — five  feet,  six  indies.  As  a 
rule  both  the  men  and  women  were  well  made  and  muscular,  their 
forms  denoting  activity  and  strength  in  an  equal  degrea  All  have 
that  independent  and  dignified  bearing  so  charaotexistic  of  both 
the  Hill  and  Sea  Dyaks^  which,  resting  on  a  dear  conscience  and 
a  foundation  of  good  prindples,  goes  far  to  make  the  Dyak  the 
equal  of  the  European. 

Most  of  the  men  wore  doth  jackets  in  addition  to  the  bark-dofh 
chawat,  and  a  head-dress  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  materials 
just  mentioned.  The  women  wore  only  the  bedang,  or  half-petti- 
coat, reaching  from  hip  to  knee,  but  their  waists  were  encirded  by 
hoops  of  No.  6  brass  wire,  which  lay,  one  upon  another,  from  the 
hips  upvrard,  in  an  unbroken  coil  half  wsj  up  their  plump  breasts, 
which  were  conspicuous  above  the  upper  coiL  In  the  village  of 
Peninjau,  on  Serambo  mountain,  I  saw  a  really  good-looking  girl, 

*  Handy's  Narrative. 
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who  wore  a  remarkable  waist  ornament,  totally  unlike  anything  I 
had  before  seen  or  heard  of.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
tightly-fitting  cylinder,  or  corset,  composed  entirely  of  brass  wire  of 
large  size.  One  wire  hoop  was  fitted  around  her  waist  at  the  hips, 
and  another  half  way  up  her  breast^  between  which  were  fastened, 
perpendicularly,  brass  wires  of  the  same  size  and  equal  length,  set 
as  closely  together  as  possible  without  overlaying.  This  curious 
girdle  of  brass  was  ten  inches  in  width,  and,  unlike  the  corset  of 
modem  civilization,  had  no  provision  for  the  breasts,  which  strayed 
out  in  a  most  lawless  manner  over  the  top.  The  girdle  fitted  so 
tightly  and  with  such  rigidity  that  I  was  impelled  to  ask  my  com* 
panion,  Mr.  O.  H.  St.  John,  how  it  was  removed  at  the  approach 
of  that  interesting  period  in  womanhood  to  which  every  Dyak 
woman  looks  forward  with  eager  interest.  He  stated  that  when 
pregnancy  rendered  the  removal  of  the  corset  imperative  the  old 
women  of  the  village  would  tie  the  girl's  hands  together,  pull  them 
above  her  head  to  the  utmost  stretdi  of  her  arms,  make  them  &st 
to  a  beam,  and  then  work  the  girdle  off  over  her  head. 

In  addition  to  this  brass-wire  corset,  this  same  young  woman 
wore  on  each  arm  about  fifteen  nicely  polished  brass  rings,  or 
bracelets,  which,  altogether,  reached  from  her  wrist  nearly  to  her 
elbow,  like  a  long,  close-fittting  cuff  of  brass  wire.  Her  entire  out* 
fit  of  wire  was  quite  dean  and  highly  polished,  and  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  her  dark  skin,  the  general  effect  was  quite  pleasing. 

The  Hill  Dyak  women  sometimes  wear  a  loosely-fitting  jacket 
of  bright  doth,  but  are  usually  seen  without  it  The  ornaments  of 
the  men  are  armlets  of  plaited  rattan,  necklaces  of  beads,  and  some- 
times, as  I  was  told,  of  leopard's  teeth,  although  I  saw  none  of  the 
latter.  Ndther  men  nor  women  ever  tattoo  in  the  least,  and  their 
skin  is  of  a  yeUowish-brown  color. 

The  weapons  of  the  men  consist  soldy  of  the  spear  and  parong 
latok,  the  latter  being  a  heavy  sword  of  the  toughest  steel,  vexy 
thick  at  the  back,  and  with  an  edge  like  a  razor,  gotten  up  for  the 
express  purpose  of  splitting  a  head  open^  or  cutting  it  off  altogether, 
at  a  single  blow.  For  a  European,  it  is  an  awkward  weapon  to  use, 
the  hilt  being  very  small  and  set  on  the  blade  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
in  order  to  give  greater  force  to  the  swing  of  the  weapon.  The 
parong  latok  in  my  possession  measures  as  follows :  length  of 
blade,  21  inches ;  breadth  at  widest  part,  2  inches ;  fclnVln'^yw  at 
back,  i  inch  at  the  point  to  f  at  the  hilt ;  length  of  hilt,  8^  inches  ; 
weighty  2^  lbs.    The  sheath  is  of  wood,  stained  dark  red,  and  is 
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batened  to  the  body  by  a  oord  made  of  blue  cotton  doth.  This 
weapon  and  its  sheath  are  figured  in  the  group  of  weapons  and 
utensils  given  elsewhere,  No&  6  and  4  respectiTely. 

The  Tillages  of  the  Hill  Dyaks  are  oompoaed  of  a  number  of 
houses  of  good  stse,  elevated  on  posts  of  course,  and  each  inhabited 
b J  several  families,  instead  of  the  one  continuous  structure,  or  long, 
house,  peculiar  to  the  Sea  Dyaks.  The  departure  from  the  typical 
long-house  is  rendered  necesBSiy  by  the  fact  that  their  villages  are 
usually  on  mountains  or  hills  where  the  surface  is  too  rugged  and 
broken  to  accommodate  one  continuous  structure  several  hundred 
feet  long  by  forty  or  fifty  wide.  Each  Hill  Dyak  village  oontaina 
a  pangah,  or  head-house,  a  circular  structure  with  a  steep  and 
high  conicsl  root  That  at  Peninjau  was  about  fifty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, vrith  a  fireplace  in  the  centre,  and  a  broad  bench  running  all 
the  way  around  the  room  next  to  the  vnUl,  directly  above  which 
the  skulls  which  had  been  taken  by  the  community  had  been  sus- 
pended in  a  row.  Here  and  there  a  square  section  was  cut  in  the 
roof  and  fixed  so  as  to  be  pushed  out  at  the  bottom  and  propped 
open  to  admit  light  and  air.  The  pangah  is  the  purgatoiy  to  which 
the  boys  of  the  village  are  sent  to  lodge  from  the  time  Ihey  arrive 
at  puberfy  until  they  many.  All  strangers  are  lodged  in  it^  and 
councils  are  held  there  also. 

I  do  not  know  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  Hill  Dyaks  ex- 
cept what  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Si  John  and  the  late  A.  R  Haugh- 
ton,  Esq. ;  but  I  consider  their  testimony  of  higher  value  than  even 
the  personal  observations  of  a  stranger  and  brief  sojourner,  and 
therefore  I  give  it  tmheeitatingly. 

The  people  of  this  tribe  are  morally  the  most  highly  developed 
of  any  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  if  not  in  the  whole  archipelago, 
which,  in  view  of  the  extent  of  the  influence  Hindooism  formerly 
exerted  over  them,  is  all  the  more  surprising.  Although  they  are, 
as  a  tribe,  wholly  without  religion  or  any  of  its  restraining  influ- 
ences, their  moral  principles  would  put  to  the  bluab  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  best  days.  It  is  claimed  that  adultexy  is  an  uncom- 
mon crime  (except  in  the  case  of  the  people  of  Peninjau  and 
Serambo)  among  them,  and  there  are  several  large  villages  in 
which  the  oldest  men  do  not  remember  a  single  offence  of  the  kind. 
Under  no  circumstances  does  a  Dyak  woman  attempt  to  produce 
an  abortion,  the  common  and  unpreventable  <aime  of  civilization 
in  its  highest  state.  But  one  vrife  is  allowed,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, where  a  chief  is  permitted  two. 
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The  cnstoms  of  the  Dyaks  absolutely  prohibit  oonsanguineoufl 
znaniageS)  even  the  marriage  of  cousins  constituting  a  rank  of- 
fence, for  which  the  o£fender8  are  heavily  fined,  and  socially  dis* 
graced  as  well  Mairiages  could  be  contracted  in  this  country  or 
in  Europe  with  honor  and  idat  which  would  not  be  permitted  for 
a  moment  among  the  aborigines  of  Borneo  in  their  native  jungle. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  custom  of  banishing  the  unmarried 
men  and  boys  of  the  village  to  the  pangah  for  the  protection  of  the 
families. 

And  yet  the  marriage  ceremony  is  devoid  of  any  solemn  vows 
and  protestations,  certainly  destitute  of  even  a  spark  of  religious 
sentiment^  and  so  simple  and  absurd  as  to  seem  little  more  than 
child's  play.  Indeed,  it  is  so  little  thought  of  that  it  might  almost 
be  said  a  couple  may  go  through  with  almost  any  ceremony  they 
please  so  long  as  their  intention  is  made  public.  In  some  villages 
a  fowl  is  shaken  a  certain  number  of  times  over  the  heads  of  the 
pair  to  be  wed ;  in  others  the  bride  and  groom  each  take  a  fowl, 
pass  it  in  front  of  them  seven  times,  then  cut  the  throats  of  both, 
cook  them  and  eat  them.  Sometimes  a  marriage  is  celebrated  by 
an  exchange  of  bracelets  in  public ;  and  again  by  the  contracting 
parties  eating  a  meal  of  rice,  honey  and  salt  together.  like  honest 
people,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  other  that  each  participant  in  a 
marriage  relies  upon ;  and  the  ceremony  merely  serves  to  mark 
publicly  the  beginning  of  their  marital  relation. 

Marriage  usually  takes  place  when  a  girl  reaches  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  she  is  always  allowed  to  engineer  her  own  matrimonial 
scheme&f,  and  choose  her  partner  without  let  or  hindrance.  IM- 
Torce  in  not  uncommon,  but  scandal,  lying,  and  wholesale  vitoper* 
ation  are  not  resorted  to  to  accomplish  it  If  a  pair  does  not 
live  happily  together,  by  reason  of  laziness  on  the  part  of  one, 
or  bad  temper  on  the  part  of  the  other,  the  dissatisfied  party 
leaves  the  other,  and,  after  a  fine  is  paid  over  by  the  dissatis- 
fied party  to  the  ori^^nal  offender,  both  are  free  and  at  liberty  to 
marry  again.  Separations  to  which  both  are  opposed  sometimes 
take  place  soon  after  the  marriage,  in  obedience  to  certain  recog- 
nized signs,  such  as  the  barking  of  a  deer,  which  foreteUs  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties  if  they  do  not  separate.  In  all  his  social  re- 
lations the  Dyak  is  a  philosopher,  free  from  gnawing  jealousy  and 
yearning  for  sedusive  and  perpetual  possession.  If  one  ydle  leaves 
him  he  girds  up  his  loins  literally  and  cooUy  seeks  another  and  a 
better  one.    Although  he  greatly  enjoys  his  wife's  society  and  oo- 
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openticm  in  bia  punaitB  on  the  fium,  if  she  leaveB  him  he  does  not 
allow  her  aheence  to  distnrb  hia  aerenity.  The  loea  of  hia  children 
aiSBcta  him  much  moxe,  for  they  are  hia  hope  and  tmaL 

To  the  other  Tirtnea  of  the  Dyak  moat  be  added  that  of  strict 
honesty  and  prof oond  req>ect  for  the  rights  of  property.  YfhMier 
they  ateal  from  each  other  I  cannot  aay ;  I  suppoae  thej  do  some- 
timea,  although  it  moat  be  Tery  seldom.  It  is  positiTely  asserted, 
howerer^  that  they  nerer  pilfer  from  Eoiopeana,  nor  even  IfalayB 
and  Chinese,  from  whom  they  would  faaTea  right  to  take  something 
in  remembrance  of  past  oppression  and  extortion  in  the  one  caae, 
and  aharp  praotioe  with  lalae  weights  and  measozes  in  the  other. 

Strangely  enoo^^  some  of  the  Hill  Dyaks  bom  their  dead, 
a  custom  which  they  have  clearly  adopted  frt>m  the  Hindoos  who 
ilouriflhed  in  Western  Borneo  aeTeral  centuries  ago.  I  belieTe  all 
the  people  of  thia  tribe  in  Sarawak  Territory  practiae  crematicm  ex- 
cepting thoae  who  live  on  the  Sadong.  The  Sadong  Birer  Dyaks 
boxy  their  dead,  and  bury  with  them  Tarioua  articles  belonging  to 
the  deceased,  especially  hia  betel  box  with  fresh  sizih  leavea  (black 
pepper),  some  old  dothea  of  no  value,  and  periiapa  hia  epear.  His 
land  is  then  dirided  equally  among  hia  childreD,  without  discrim- 
ination for  or  against  either  aex. 

The  Hill  Dyaka  have  no  written  language,  and  no  social  laws 
aave  the  cust<nna  and  traditions  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  their  ancestors ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  sur- 
prisingly well  adapted  to  their  condition  and  necessLtiea  Chief- 
tainships  are  hereditary,  but  their  chiefs  rule  only  by  the  conaent 
of  the  governed  and  without  the  power  to  oppress. 

Uie  Hill  Dyaka  have  dim  ideas  regarding  a  future  state  and 
a  Supreme  Spirit  named  Tupa  or  Jowata^  both  Hindoo  names. 
They  believe  the  good  Dyaks  go  to  a  place  under  the  earth, 
called  Sabyan,  where  they  are  happy,  and  that  the  bad  go  to  an- 
other place,  also  called  Sabyan,  where  they  are  not  happy.  A  few 
believe  that  sometimes  their  ancestors  take  the  form  of  deer  after 
death,  for  which  reason,  like  the  Hindoos  from  whom  the  idea  was 
probably  derived,  they  will  neither  kill  deer  nor  eat  of  their  flesh. 

Some  believe  that  certain  of  their  warriors  become  '*  wood- 
spirits,"  or  wood-devils  (antus),  after  death,  and  remain  on  earth  to 
plague  such  of  their  surriTors  as  have  offended  or  injured  them. 
They  have  no  religious  ceremonies  or  observances  whatever,  nor 
any  conception  of  a  Gk>d  who  controls  the  destinies  of  men  for 
good  or  ilL    In  these  people  we  see  morality  divorced  from  any 
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f onn  of  religion,  a  state  of  things  which  we  are  often  told  is  impos- 
sible. In  this  condition  they  are  happy  and  prosperous,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  great  end  of  human  existence. 

The  Mongol  Dtaks. 

The  Mongol  Dyaks,  whom  I  regard  as  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Dyak  tribes,  are  composed  of  the  Ida'ans,  or  Dusuns,  who  inhabit 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  island  ;  the  Eadyans,  who  inhabit 
the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Brunei,  the  capital  of  Borneo  proper ; 
and  the  Muruts  and  Bisayas,  who  are  the  sole  inhabitants  of  a  long 
strip  of  territory  lying  between  the  country  of  the  Baram  Eyans 
on  the  south  and  the  Ida'ans  on  the  north,  and  stretching  from 
near  the  coast  of  Borneo  proper  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  dis* 
tance  across  the  island.  While  it  is  certain  that  future  explora- 
tions of  the  interior  of  Sabah  will  add  to  the  above  several  dans 
now  wholly  unknown  to  us,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Bajus  and 
Lanuns  of  the  north  coast  are  excluded  from  the  Mongol  Dyak 
tribe.  The  former  are  Sea  Gipsies,  of  mixed  breed,  and  no  partic- 
ular nationality,  while  the  Lanuns,  formerly  the  most  famous  pi- 
rates in  the  East  Indies^  came  to  the  north  coast  of  Borneo  from 
Mmdanau,  one  of  the  most  southern  islands  of  the  Philippine  group. 

For  the  most  definite  and  reliable  information  attainable  con- 
cerning these  sub-tribes  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Spencer  Si  John's 
admirable  work,  *^  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East,"  from  which 
the  .following  facts  are  drawn. 

The  Ida'ans  are  the  farthest  advanced  toward  civilization  of  all 
the  aboriginal  sub-tribes  in  Borneo,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  other  three  sub-tribes  is  nearly  identical  with  theirs, 
and  that  they  have  all  been  greatly  influenced  by  contact  vnth  the 
Ohinese  in  former  years,  which  influence  still  afibcts  them,  I  con- 
sider it  both  convenient  and  desirable  to  group  them  together 
under  the  title  of  Mongol  Dyaks.  The  Ida'ans,  who  number  about 
forty  thousand  souls,  and  constitute  perhaps  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  proposed  tribal  group,  certainly  dittsr  very  strikingly  in 
many  respects  from  the  other  Dyak  tribes ;  while  the  three  sub- 
tribes  which  we  associate  with  the  Ida'ans,  certainly  resemble  them 
more  than  they  do  any  others. 

^  The  Muruts  and  Bisayas  are,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  the 
Sea  D3raks,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  once  belonged  to 
that  tribe  ;  but,  by  the  onward  march  of  the  warlike  and  aggres- 
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take  their  hea^j  goods  to  market    The  gardens  on  the  Tarawan 
are  well  kept  and  neatly  fenced  in." 

"  None  of  the  Ida'ans  pay  any  tribute  to  any  one,  and  no  one 
dares  to  oppress  them.  Each  village  is  a  separate  government,  and 
almost  eadi  house  independent  They  have  no  established  chiefs^ 
but  follow  the  counsels  of  the  old  men  to  whom  they  are  related. 
They  have  no  regular  wars  .  .  .  and  their  feuds  are  but  petty 
quarrels.  Although  every  man  goes  armed,  perfect  security  exists, 
as  was  proven  by  the  troops  of  girls  working  in  the  fields  without 
protection.'* 

The  only  case  of  pilfering  from  a  white  man  by  a  Dyak  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Si  John,  when  among  the  Ida'ans,  which  may  also 
be  set  dovm  as  due  to  the  results  of  Ohinese  influence  and  example 
in  former  timea 

The  Muruts  and  Bisayas  are  numerically  weakened  and  greatly 
impoverished  by  reason  of  the  oft-repeated  and  usually  successful 
attacks  made  upon  them  by  the  Kyans  of  Baram.  They  are 
steadily  driven  from  one  locality  to  another,  and  live  in  constant 
fear  of  further  raids,  for,  be  it  remembered,  they  are  for  beyond 
the  beneficent  influence  of  Bajah  Brooke's  government 

'^Orang  Murut"  means  literally  '*  mountain  man,**  and  those 
visited  by  St  John,  who  Hve  in  the  mountain  above  the  source  of 
the  Limbang  Biver,  he  thus  describes : 

The  men  wear  bear-skin  jackets,  and  head-dresses  of  bark  or* 
namented  vdth  cowriea  Heavy  necklaces  of  beads  are  worn  by 
the  men  as  well  as  the  women,  with  many  rings  of  lead  worn  in  the 
rim  of  the  ear.  Some  young  girls  have  petticoats  composed  en- 
tirely of  beads  on  a  ground  work  of  dotti  or  bark.  The  girls  of 
this  tribe  also  twist  a  couple  of  fathoms  of  brass  wire  in  circles 
around  their  necks,  which  rise  from  the  shoulders  to  the  chin  like 
a  small  hoop-skirt 

The  Limbang  Muruts  Hve  in  long  houses,  one  of  which  con- 
tained fifty  doors,  and  the  long  hall  was  closed  in  and  filled  with 
fireplaces. 

The  Eadyans,  who  are  few  in  number  and  live  only  about 
Brunei,  are  the  only  clan  of  the  aborigines  who  have  taken  kindly 
to  the  haunts  of  civilization  and  choose  to  dweU  near  the  city,  and 
many  even  within  it  Although  like  the  Ida'ans,  they  learned  their 
agriculture  from  the  Ohinese  during  the  present  century,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Malays  has  been  sufficient  to  convert  them  nearly  all  to 
Mohammedanism. 
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Before  taraing  oar  attention  to  the  Sea  DyakSi  the  vaiioaa 
tribea  may  be  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  sammariaed  form  in 
the  following  manner,  to  ahow  their  oomparatiTe  rank  as  iriewed 
from  difterent  standpointB : 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIIL 

THE  SEA  DTAES. 

Habitat —Nximber.-^iib-trlbes.— Their  Physique. —Sea  Dyak  Women.— Their 
Dress  and  Omameiits. — The  Men.— Their  Weapons. — War  Boats. — ^Fight- 
ing Qualities. — Head-taking  and  Head-hunting. — A  Mania  for  Murder. 
— Houses  and  House-life  of  the  Sea  Djaks. — Communal  Harmony. — 
Daily  Occupations.  —  Amusements.  -^  Music-making.  —  Feasts. — Gentle- 
manly Drunkenness.- High  Social  Position  of  Women.— The  Doctrine  of 
Fair  Play.— Strict  Obeervanoe  of  the  Rights  of  Property.— A  Race  of  Debt- 
Payers. — ^Morality  without  Religion. — ^Infrequency  of  Grime. — Dyak  Dis- 
eases.—Mode  of  Burial— The  Future  of  the  Race.— Can  Christianity 
Benefit  the  Dyaks  ? 

The  tribe  of  Sea  Dyaks  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  brayery 
and  enterprise  of  its  warriors,  their  independence  and  resistiance  of 
oppression  in  all  forms,  and  their  success  in  maintaining  both  of- 
fensive and  d^ensiye  sub-tribal  alliances.  In  Sarawak  they  occupy 
all  the  territory  between  the  Sadong  and  Bejang  Bivers  and  all  IJie 
tributaries  of  the  latter  up  to  the  Eanowit  Biver  which  is  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Kyan  country.  The  largest  and  most  powerful  clans 
reside  on  the  Batang  Lupar  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Seribas. 
The  main  body  of  one  large  dan,  the  Sibuyau,  inhabits  the  Lundu 
Biyer  and  its  tributaries  in  the  western  extremity  of  Sarawak,  where 
they  emigrated  from  the  Sibuyau  Biyer  to  escape  the  aggressions 
of  the  people  of  Sakarran  and  Seribas.  Southward,  the  clans  of 
this  tribe  extend  to  the  Eapooas  Biyer  in  the  Dutch  Territory  and 
beyond  it  to  limits  not  yet  clearly  defined. 

In  Sarawak  there  are  seyen  sub-tribes  of  Sea  Dyaks,  yiz. :  the 
Seribas,  Sakarran,  Ballow,  Sibuyau,  Undup,  Batang  Ayer,  and  La- 
manak.  The  Sarawak  Goyemment  estimates  the  total  population 
at  ninety  thousand  (1879). 

The  Sakarran  and  S^bas  dans  are  the  largest,  and  also  the 
ridiest  in  gold  and  silyer  ornaments,  jars,  gongs,  brass  guns,  and 
such  other  goods  as  help  to  constitute  Dyak  wealtL 

In  physique,  the  Sea  Dyaks,  like  the  Hill  Dyaks,  are  below 
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medium  staiore,  the  tallest  Sibuyaa  mao  that  I  saw  being  bareij 
fiye  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  while  the  majority  were  under  fiye 
feet  three.  The  men  are  well  proportioned  but  sparely  built^  and 
not»  as  a  rule,  what  would  be  called  muscular.  Their  fonn  denotes 
activity,  speed,  and  endurance,  rather  than  great  strength ;  preciselj 
the  qualities  most  required  by  a  deniasen  of  the  jungle.  While  this 
is  true  of  the  men  in  general,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet 
thick-set  and  muscular  individuals ;  almost  the  first  Dyak  I  saw, 
Dundang,  was  a  fleshy  native  Hercules.  Their  movements  are 
easy  and  graceful,  their  carriage  always  erect;  and  in  manner 
they  are  independent  and  dignified,  though  naturally  polite  and 
respectful  They  have  neither  the  insolence  of  the  African,  the 
fawning  obsequiousness  of  the  Hindoo  nor  the  hypocritical  for- 
mality of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Dyak,  in  spite  of  his  occasional 
dirt,  is  my  beau  ideal  of  a  man  in  more  respects  than  one,  but 
nothing  commends  him  to  me  more  strongly  than  his  simple  hon- 
esty and  manly  independence. 

The  color  of  a  typical  Sea  Dyak  is  dark-brown  with  a  strong 
tinge  of  yellow  ;  his  hair  is  jet-black  and  falls  in  graceful,  flowing 
locks  upon  his  shoulders  instead  of  being  perfectly  straiglit  and 
characterless  like  that  of  the  Malay&  His  costume  consists  of  the 
chawat,  a  piece  of  cotton  or  bark-cloth  about  five  feet  long  vround 
tightiy  around  the  waist  and  drawn  between  the  legs  with  one  end 
hanging  down  apron-wise  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  He  also 
wears  a  sort  of  turban  of  red  cotton  doth,  or  perhaps  a  bandanna 
or  bark-doth,  or  he  may  wear  nothing  at  all  on  his  head.  As  has 
already  been  mentioned,  some  of  the  Sibuyaus  wear  a  small  oofSn- 
shaped  mat  depending  behind  from  the  diawai^  and  reaching  from 
the  small  of  tiie  back  half  way  down  the  thigh,  evidently  to  be 
used  as  a  seat  I  have  been  told  that  many  of  the  Sea  Dyak  men 
wear  sleevdess  jackets  of  red  cotton  cloth  padded  with  cotton,  when 
going  to  war,  but  the  few  I  saw  worn  in  the  piping  times  of  peace 
were  very  common-looking  garments  of  dingy  white,  or  coarse 
brown  doth,  the  latter  of  native  manufacture. 

The  Sea  Dyak  women,  or  at  least  those  of  the  Sibnyau  tribe,  are 
much  lighter  in  color  than  the  men,  the  yellow  tint  predominating. 
Ab  a  rule  they  are  not  handsome,  but  I  saw  among  them  a  few  who 
were  deddedly  good-looking,  if  not  even  pretty.  I  particularly 
remember  two  girls  that  I  saw  in  Dundang's  village,  near  Simujan, 
one  of  whom  was  his  sister.  Both  vrere  exceedingly  ccmidy  girls^ 
whose  good  features,  and  plump,  well^moulded  figures  would  do 
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no  discredit  to  a  Venus  de  Medici.  As  a  rule  I  fear  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  dark-skinned  women,  and  I  never  yet  saw 
one  who  would  justify  even  a  nuld  form  of  emotional  description, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  stereotyped  raving  in  which  the  EnglicAi  lan- 
guage is  often  pumped  dry  of  adjectives  with  which  to  convey  a 
faint  idea  of  a  beautiful  creature.  For  once,  however,  I  was  glad 
that  the  Dyak  women  are  partial  to  "  full  dress,"  and  I  looked  at 
those  two  forest  belles  with  imdisguised  but  respectful  admiratioa 
I  remember  another  young  woman,  in  a  foul-smelling  village  near 
Padang  Lake,  whose  face  was  precisely  like  that  of  Baphad's  Sis- 
tine  Madonna,  exc^t  that  it  was  brownish  yellow.  Her  extremely 
pensive  and  half  sad  expression  fastened  my  attention  instantiy. 
She  had  a  pretty  oval  face  of  a  very  different  outline  from  the  typi- 
cal Dyak  woman,  and  her  whole  expression  was  strangely  peci:diar 
for  a  native.    I  imagine  it  was  caused  by  love-sickness. 

But  the  Sea  Dyak  women  in  general  are  by  no  means  bad-look- 
ing. Their  faces  are  bright^  intelligent^  and  interesting,  and  I  dare 
say  others  would  call  many  of  them  pretty.  As  a  rule  they  are 
handsomer  than  the  men.  Some  that  I  saw  were  so  dearnakinned 
and  light  as  to  be  really  a  dark  yellow,  but  sufficiently  warmed 
with  brown  to  make  it  healthy-looking,  and  for  from  disagreeable. 
Their  eyes  are  always  jet-black  and  sparkling,  and  their  hair,  which 
is  abundant,  well-kept,  and  drawn  straight  back  without  parting; 
is  likewise  glossy  and  black  as  a  raven's  wing.  Their  teeth,  alas ! 
are  also  black  from  chewing  betel,  which  likewise  reddens  their 
lips  for  the  time  being.  Their  busts,  which  are  always  exposed,  are 
generally  plump  and  well-formed  until  old  age  mars  fdl  such  beauty 
and  leaves  the  skin  hanging  from  the  shrunken  sides  in  hundreds 
of  wrinkles  and  folds.  The  girls  marry  at  sixteen  and  are  old 
women  at  thirty. 

Ordinarily  a  Dyak  woman's  sole  article  of  wearing  apparel  is  the 
bedang,  or  petticoat  fastened  at  the  waist  by  being  tueked  over  and 
under  a  belt  of  rattans  dyed  black,  and  falls  vnthin  about  three 
inches  of  the  knee.  This  garment  is  usually  of  native  cotton  doth, 
and  sometimes  very  prettily  figured  The  women  living  around 
Padang  Lake,  and  a  few  on  the  Simujan,  have  jackets  of  red  or 
brown  cotton  doth  with  sleeves,  which  they  always  wear  when  at 
work  in  the  fidds ;  also  wide  conical  hats,  of  Malay  pattern,  made 
very  pretty  with  fine  rattan  splints  dyed  in  various  colors.  Both 
hat  and  jacket  are  always  worn  when  they  go  visiting,  or  trading 
down  the  river  to  Simujan.    The  picture  which  I  remember  most 
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Tividly  in  comieelian  with  my  iMt  trip  down  the  atinujm, 
Noonaong  sitting  in  the  stem  of  Hakka'e  pran,  paddling  and 
ing  for  hiniy  dad  in  a  jacket  of  tmkej  red,  and  a  gorgeoas  Iblay 
hatk  aimilar  to  the  one  ahe  made  f  or  me,  her  long  black  hair  atreann 
ing  down  her  back,  the  water  flying  from  her  paddle  and  the  rain 
pouring  down  upon  ns  alL 

The  ornaments  of  the  Sea  Djak  women  consist  of  many  coils  of 
thick  braaa  wire,  sometimes  loose  and  aometimes  fitting  ti^^iiily, 
oocasionany  braas  spiral,  worn  ronnd  the  waist  when  they  are  lidi 
enough  to  afford  it»  and  coils  of  qdit  rattan,  dyed  dark  red  or  blade 
when  the  braaa  is  beyond  their  pnrdiase.  Loose  rings  sad  coils  of 
the  same  material  are  sometimes  hung  around  the  neck  also,  and 
half  cover  the  breast  Beads  I  never  saw  worn  on  the  nedL  They 
also  wear  coils  of  brass  wire,  or  ebe  large  hdlow  bracdets  of  flOrer, 
on  their  arms  from  the  wrist  upward,  when  they  can  afibsd  it  Mr. 
Haughton  informed  me  that  onuuments  of  gold  and  siher  were 
quite  common  among  the  people  of  Sakanan  and  Seribas^  the 
result  of  their  piratical  habits  in  former  times.  The  only  orna- 
ments I  saw  worn  on  the  lower  limbs,  were  leg^ets  of  rattan  and 
sometimeB  brass  wire^  worn  immediatdy  below  the  knee,  vaiying  in 
number  from  one  to  five.  Some  of  the  women  wore  a  lai^  orna- 
ment like  a  silrer  rosette  on  the  lobe  of  each  ear,  beaten  hollow  on 
the  inside  and  held  by  being  riyeted  through  the  flesh.  I  was  told 
that  these  are  made  of  gold  when  the  wearer^s  husband  is  ridi 
enough  to  afford  it 

The  men  of  Sibuyau  wore  very  neatly-made  armlets  and  leglets 
of  braided  rattan,  some  exiremely  narrow  and  others  half  an  inch 
wide.  The  men  of  Sakarran  and  Scribes  wear  a  number  of  brass 
or  copper  rings  of  different  sizes  in  the  rim  of  each  ear  one  above 
another,  the  largest  bdow,  the  smallest  at  the  top,  and  often  three 
or  four  together,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  lobe  of  the 
ear.  With  the  men  of  these  two  dans,  this  custom  is  so  universal 
that  they  are  everywhere  recc^nized  by  it.  In  former  times  the  Hill 
Dyaks  used  to  say,  ''Beware  of  the  men  with  many  rings  m  their 
ears ;  they  are  always  bad  men.**  I  have  never  seen  a  flpedmen  of 
the  head-dress  worn  by  the  Sea  Dyaks  when  on  the  war-path,  but 
Mr.  Haughton  described  it  to  me  as  a  three-inch-wide  band  of  doth 
or  bark-doth  with  cowries  sewn  upon  it,  worn  tightly  around  the 
head  from  which  there  stand  up  from  six  to  a  dozen  of  the  wide, 
black-banded  tail  feathers  of  the  rhinoceros  hombilL 

The  weapons  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  are  really  insignificant  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  warlike,  and  onoe  piratical  propensities  of  the 
people.  Their  arms  are  neither  niunaroiis  in  kind  nor  elaborate  in 
design,  and  it  is  surprising  that  such  redoubtable  warriors  have  not 
developed  weapons  of  better  fashion,  more  elaborate  ornamentation, 
and  greater  variety.  In  the  matter  of  both  weapons  and  shields  of 
all  kinds,  the  Eyans  far  surpass  both  the  Hill  and  the  Sea  Dyaks. 
The  arms  of  the  latter  consist  ordinarily  of  a  common  parong  or 
chopper,  in  shape,  size,  and  weight  doedy  resembling  a  fanner's 
com-knif&  It  is  notso  hearjras  the  i>arong  latok,  nor  so  long ;  but 
in  good  hands  it  is  enough.  Like  the  latter  weapon  it  is  carried  in 
a  wooden  sheath  on  the  left  side.  Those  to  be  seen  now  among 
the  Sea  Dyaks  are  very  rough,  common-looking  instruments,  not 
worth  keeping  as  curiosities,' and  their  sole  use  now  is  in  the  neyer- 
ending,  but  wholly  bloodless,  confUct  which  the  Dyak  wages  with 
the  jungl& 

As  before  stated,  the  Sea  Dyaks  never  use  the  sampitan  and 
poisoned  arrows.    Their  spears  are  as  cheap-looking  and  destitute ' 
of  all  ornament  as  their  parongs,  being  simply  a  piece  of  steel  ham- 
mered into  a  rough-looking  blade,  8^  inches  long  by  1^  wide;  set 
into  a  stout  handle  of  rattan  five  feet  long. 

I  did  not  see  any  genuine  war  boats,  and  for  a  full  description 
of  them  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Low's  "  Sarawak,"  p.  216.  It  is 
there  stated  that  ''their  war-boats,  which  are  called  'bankongs,' 
are  generally  of  great  length,  frequently  as  much  as  seyenty  feet. 
They  are  built  yery  high  abaft,  and  high  forward,  .  .  .  ftomaflat 
keel,  without  timbers  of  any  sort^  the  planks  being  merely  sewn  one 
to  the  other,  or  rather  tied  by  rattans,  through  holes  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  calked  with  the  soft  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  tribe  Myrta^ 
ceoB,  and  payed  with  a  preparation  of  dammar  and  oil&  •  .  •  • 
They  are  sometimes  steered  with  a  rudder,  but  more  frequently  by 
paddles,  and  from  the  assistance  the  men  paddling  them  are  able 
to  giye,  they  turn  as  on  a  pivot"  The  planks  from  which  these 
boats  are  made  are  all  hewn  out»  Crusoe  fashion,  with  "biliongs," 
two  only  being  obtained  from  a  large  tree  and  that  only  with  infi- 
nite labor,  it  being  yery  necessary  that  all  the  planks  should  be  of 
the  same  length  as  the  ''bankong."  "These  boats,  according  to 
their  size,  carry  crews  of  from  thirty  to  ninety  men,  .  .  and  I 
should  think  it  probable  that  no  boats  in  the  world  could  equal 
them  in  speed."* 


•  Written  in  1847. 
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Eveiy  Sea  Dyak  pma  or  laxge  boat  above  the  aise  of  a  amaU 
wampan,  or  dog-out  canoe,  is  prorided  with  a  tight  roof  <rf  kadjangs 
supported  upon  and  lashed  to  a  skeleton  frame-work  of  poles.  The 
hull  is  deoked  over  from  stem  to  stem  with  an  open  frame-work  of 
slats  of  the  nibong  palm,  or  of  poles,  except  that  an  opening  is  left 
amidships,  whereby  to  bale  out  the  craft  when  it  leska  All  the 
praus,  or  nearly  all,  are  made  on  the  same  plan  as  the  bankongs, 
of  planks  sewn  together  with  rattana 

Thanks  to  the  benign  influence  of  Bajah  Brooke's  goTemment, 
my  knowledge  of  the  Dyaks  as  warriors  was  obtained  wholly 
at  second  hand,  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Sir  James  and  his  suc- 
cessor. From  the  firsts  it  has  been  the  leading  principle  of  both 
to  maintain  peace  in  Sarawak,  peaceably,  if  possible,  but  if  not^  to 
fight  for  it  The  Sibuyau  dan  has  always  been  the  staunch  ally  of 
the  government  in  its  efibrts  to  subdue,  first  the  hostile  and  pirati- 
cal sea  tribes,  and  lastly  the  Eyans.  The  powerful  and  war- 
like dans  of  Sakarran  and  Seribas  maintained  a  dose  ofEensive  and 
def ensiye  alliance,  and  were  openly  hostile  toward  all  their  neigh- 
bors. For  many  years  their  power  remained  unbroken  and  they 
successfully  made  one  piratical  foray  after  another  against  the  Si- 
buyaus,  Ballowa^  IJndups,  and  the  Hill  Dyaks  in  general  The 
latter  people,  being  badly  scattered  and  apparently  incapable  of 
fonning  strong  def ensive  alliances^  suffered  terribly  and  thousands 
of  them  were  killed  and  beheaded,  while  thousands  more  (women 
and  children)  were  made  the  life-long  slaTes  of  their  fierce  captors. 

But  the  adTent  of  Sir  James  Brooke  and  the  forces  he  was  able 
to  enlist  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era.  The  pirates  of  Sakarran  and  Seribas  were  attacked  again 
and  again  byOaptain  Eeppel  and  the  forces  of  the  Dido  and 
JPhlegeihoTi,  aided  by  Sir  James  and  his  fleet  of  Dyak  warriors^  and, 
after  repeated  and  well-merited  thrashings^  finally  submitted. 

This  left  but  one  hostile  tribe  in  the  territory,  the  Kyans,  which 
submitted  in  1863,  since  which  time  Sarawak  has  been  quiet,  save 
now  and  then  when  some  act  of  insolence  or  crime  rendered  it  nec- 
essary to  discipline  some  particular  chief  by  means  of  a  small  ex- 
pedition. At  present^  life  and  prqperiy  are  as  secure  in  Sarawak 
as  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  Dyak  modes  of  warfare  most  preferred  are  predsdy  the 
same  as  those  of  the  best  trained  warriors  of  Euroi>e  and  America, 
riz.,  either  to  attack  in  overwhelming  force  and  crush  with  num- 
bers, or  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise  and  therefore  at  a  great 
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difiadTantage.  Dyak  fighting  was  nsuallj  done  at  close  quarters ; 
and  the  courage  and  dash  of  the  combatants  has  often  excited  the 
admiration  of  trained  European  fighting  men.  In  former  times 
the  villages  were  mostly  fortified  by  stockades  of  thick  planks  or 
posts  set  up  high  all  around  them,  while  some  were  built  on  bilian 
posts  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  to  be  more  safe  from  attack. 

From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Sea  Dyaks, 
Hill  Dyaks,  and  Kyans  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  slain  enemies  and 
keep  the  cleaned  dsulls  as  trophies.  Formerly  each  warrior  kept 
his  own  trophies,  and,  in  many  clans,  a  Dyak  girl  would  scorn  a 
suitor  who  had  not  taken  a  head.  A  warrior's  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  wife  or  child  could  only  be  assuaged  with  a  fresh  head,  taken 
by  himself,  of  course,  and  the  death  of  a  chief  often  iuYolTed  a 
regular  head-hunting  expedition.  When  a  renowned  warrior  died 
it  was  supposed  that  he  could  not  rest  quietiy  in  his  grave  until  a 
head  had  been  taken  in  his  name. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  custom  of  head-hunting  incidental 
to  war  degenerated  into  a  murderous  craze  for  making  collections 
of  human  skulls,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  attending  their 
acquisition.  It  is  charged  that  the  Malays  are  mainly  responsible 
for  this  result,  on  the  ground  that  they  encouraged  the  powerful 
tribes  to  attack  the  weaker  ones,  for  the  sake  of  getting  as  many 
heads  as  possible,  while  the  Malays,  who  aided  and  abetted  the 
pirates,  took  the  plunder  and  slaves  as  their  share  of  the  spoil 
The  heads  were  no  longer  regarded  as  trophies  of  individual  valor 
in  the  field,  but  all  became  the  property  of  the  dan  as  a  whole,  and 
the  end  sought  by  each  was  to  have  its  collection  of  heads  surpass 
those  of  its  neighbors  in  point  of  number.  Often  all  the  adults  of 
II  village,  both  women  and  men  were  swept  into  the  vortex,  the 
children  only  being  spared  to  keep  as  slaves. 

I  think  Sir  James  Brooke  showed  a  greater  depth  of  wisdom  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Sarawak  natives  than  any  one  else  who  has  ever 
occupied  a  similar  position.  For  example,  instead  of  preaching 
and  making  laws  from  the  very  first  against  all  head-taking,  and 
thereby  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  Dyaks,  he  taught  them  that 
a  head  trophy  was  an  emblem  of  cowardice  unless  taken  in  fair 
fight ;  that  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  defenceless  and  inoffensive  per- 
son was  a  wicked  murder,  such  as  no  true  warrior  could  be  guilty 
of  without  disgrace.  This  principle  once  admitted,  it  was  an  easy 
task  to  teach  them  the  folly  and  crime  of  warring  for  heads  alone, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  petty  wars  altogether.  With  due  consist- 
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enejr  Lpw<fw,  wbai  the  wild  wMiion  of  the  joii^  gaflietcJ  faj 
thouMade  to  eopport  the  B^eh  dming  the  Cfameee  inamreetaon  in 
1857,  he  0iive  them  permiflBoii  to  eot  off  the  heed  of  everjr  man  foiiiid 
weering  e  queues  Siaee  thai  time  the  heeds  taken  in  Sanvak 
hsirebeen  few  end  Iv  between,  and  the  takets  faaie,  in  neadj  eieiy 


The  dweDinga  of  the  Sea  Djaka  are  all  conatnieted  oa  fveeiaelj 
the  aame  plan  aa  the  one  doecribcd  inapmioaa  chapter  (pege 
355),  eso^  thai^  where  a  village  ia  Teiy  large^  a  nnmber  of  amaOer 
long  honaea  are  built  instead  of  a  single  oontinnooa  straetnze  of 
enormous  length.  I  hare  nerer  seen  a  hooae  longer  than  that  al- 
ready deecribed,  whidi  was  one  hundred  and  ninety  f eet^  bat  cme 
of  the  Stboyaa  long-hooaes  on  the  Londa  Birer  is  six  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  oontaina  rooms  for  as  msny  aa  fifty  fiimiliRft 

Another  hooae  of  the  asme  tribe  sitaated  on  a  little  creek  below 
Simojan  was  described  bj  Sir  James  Brooke  as  being  257  jarda^  or 
771  feet  in  length  I 

Most  of  the  Stbayaa  viDage-hooaes  are  raiaed  abooi  eight  feet 
above  the  gronnd ;  bat  aome  are  twelre  ;  and  others  again  ooljr 
foot  or  five.  Externally,  they  are  all  weather-beaten,  gray,  and 
wholly  anpictoreaqoe-looking  stmctares,  bat  sometimes  are  verj 
prettily  sarroonded  by  banana  and  oocoanot  izee& 

Within,  they  are  dean  enongh,  because  all  the  dirt  and  litter 
fells  of  itself  through  the  slatted  floor ;  but  the  ground  underneath 
is  usually  covered  with  litter,  perpetually  wet  and  mouldy  from  the 
water  thrown  down  through  the  floor  above  and,  being  the  jhvorite 
resort  of  the  pigs  of  the  village,  often  smells  horribly.  Sometimes 
the  pigs  are  kept  in  a  sty  underneath  the  long-house.  As  a  mat- 
ter ot  course,  the  old  villages  are  the  most  foul  smelling,  and  the 
European  traveller  should  quarter  in  a  new  house  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

The  house  in  whidi  I  spent  a  fortnight  at  Padang  Lake  con- 
tained four  rooms,  and  was  built  in  about  four  weeks  by  Hakka 
and  another  Dyak.  All  the  materials  came  from  the  adjoining 
jungle,  except  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  attaps  composing  the 
roof,  which  were  made  on  the  Sebangan  Biver,  below  Simujan,  and 
coat  72  cts.  per  hundred.    The  entire  house  was  valued  at  fM. 

I  believe  the  Sea  Dyaks  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  whose 
villages  conaiBt  of  a  single  structure  under  one  immense  root  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  owned  in  common.  No  greater  proof 
of  their  peaceful  domestic  and  social  habits  could  be  desired  than 
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the  fact  that  from  five  to  fifty  families,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
long-house,  can  live  under  one  roof  without  coming  to  blows. 

Fancy  twenty  Anglo-Saxon  women  living  with  their  husbands 
and  children  in  twenty  rooms,  along  one  side  of  a  vast  open  hall 
which  serves  as  work-room  and  play-room  for  all.  The  amount  of 
quarrelling,  slandering,  back-biting,  child-dapping,  and  child-fight- 
ing which  would  take  place  would  be  fearful  to  contemplate.  And 
yet  among  the  Dyaks  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  like  high 
words,  much  less  a  regular  quarrel,  between  either  children  or 
adults.  The  people  vnth  whom  I  lived  at  Padang  Lake  and  on  the 
Sibuyau  were  always  light-hearted,  and  generally  e\en  meny.  It 
was  truly  refreshing  to  see  people  so  universally  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

They  always  rise  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  about  six  o'clock  ; 
each  funily  kindles  a  fire  in  its  own  private  room,  and  boils  the 
morning  meal  of  rice  or  vegetables  in  an  earthen  pot  or  joint  of 
bamboo.  If  they  are  lucky  enough  to  have  on  hand  the  flesh  of 
any  animal,  that  also  is  boiled  or  roasted  and  forms  a  portion  of  the 
meaL  When  eating,  they  squat  upon  a  mat  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  around  the  vessels  contaming  the  food,  and  all  eat  with 
their  fingers.  The  drinking-water  is  contained  in  a  five-foot  sec- 
tion of  bamboo  which  stands  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  After  eat- 
ing, the  Dyak  takes  a  drink,  rinses  his  mouth,  takes  down  his  pa- 
rong,  juah,  and^  tambuk  and  prepares  to  set  out  If  he  intends 
to  go  into  the  jungle  to  search  for  gutta,  honey,  dammar  gum,  or 
rattansi,  or  to  himt  or  snare  game,  he  takes  with  him  also  his  spear, 
biliong  (axe),  and  his  dogs,  if  he  has  any.  If  his  da/s  work  lies  in 
his  field  he  takes  with  him  his  wife  and  older  children  to  help  plant 
or  reap  the  paddi,  or  dear  the  ground,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Ijkte  in  the  afternoon  he  returns,  his  basket  laden  either  with 
rice,  bananas  or  other  fruit,  or  such  jungle  products  as  he  has  been 
able  to  secura  By  the  time  supper  is  eaten  it  is  night,  and  time 
to  light  the  smoky  dammar  torches,  by  the  flickering  light  of  which 
both  men  and  women  make  mats  and  baskets,  boil  gutta^  make  new 
paddles  or  biliong  handles,  and  work  busily  until  bedtime.  If  there 
are  visitors,  work  is  partly  suspended  in  order  that  the  evening 
may  be  spent  in  giving  and  receiving  the  news. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  young  and  unmarried  men  and  strangers 
climb  up  the  ladder  into  the  loft  over  the  long  hall,  and,  after  stretch- 
ing  their  limbs  upon  their  mats^  lie  there  singing  and  chattering 
imtil  they  fall  asleep. 
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Le  Tiac  was  the  .fiddler  of  the  crowd,  but^  while  his  instrument 
was  by  long  odds  the  most  elaborate  and  pretentious,  the  sounds 
it  produced  were  by  no  means  so  pleasing  as  the  clarionet-like 
notes  of  the  numerous  reeds,  made  like  a  shepherd's  pipe,  which 
the  men,  women,  and  children  were  so  fond  of  playing  upon  in 
concert  The  women  had  still  another  instrument,  made  of  a  piece 
of  bamboo  like  a  large  organ-reed,  the  tongue  of  which  was  made 
to  vibrate  sharply  by  jerking  a  string  attached  to  one  end«  The 
instrument  was  held  all  the  while  firmly  against  the  teeth  and  the 
operator  breathed  forcibly  upon  the  vibrating  tongue  of  the  in- 
strument^ thereby  producing  a  few  harp-like  notes.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult instrument  to  play  upon,  but  one  evening,  during  the  course 
of  a  very  merry  concert  given  by  several  of  the  women  in  my  apart- 
ment, I  wrestled  with  ye  Dyak  harp  tmtil  I  threw  it,  and  succeeded 
in  playing  upon  it  as  well  as  the  others,  to  their  great  satisfaction 
and  amusement  After  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  keep 
from  laughing  while  we  all  played  together. 


Dyak  Harp. 

Upon  great  occasions,  such  as  the  gathering  of  the  harvest,  the 
marriage  of  a  person  of  note  in  the  tribe,  or  the  visit  of  some 
European  of  distinction,  the  Bajah  for  instance,  the  Dyaks  gather 
for  a  grand  feast  Pigs  are  killed  and  cooked,  rice,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  are  provided  and  also  a  liberal  supply  of  tuak,  or  palm 
toddy,  upon  which  all  the  men  are  expected  to  get  drunk.  The 
company  feeds  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  and  then  the  dancing 
and  drinking  begin.  It  is  upon  these  occasions  only  that  the 
Dyaks  drink  liquor  and  get  drunk,  and  after  the  women  take  from 
the  men  all  their  weapons  to  prevent  accidents  they  go  to  work  de- 
liberately to  make  their  husbands,  lovers,  and  friends  of  the  male 
sex  roaring  drunk.  A  Dyak  girl  considers  it  the  grandest  fun  in 
the  world  to  coax  a  redoubtable  v^arrior  into  drinking  until  he  is 
unable  to  stand. 

I  never  saw  a  Dyak  feast,  nor  an  intoxicated  Dyak,  nor  even  a 
drop  of  the  tuak  which  lays  the  warriors  low  at  their  feasts. 
In  this  connection,  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  quote  Mr.  Frederick 
Boyle's  observations  and  reflections  upon  a  feast  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated among  the  Seribas  Dyak& 
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««  Id  Engbmd  suoh  a  aoene  of  dmnkennesB  and  unoouth  meni- 
ment  would  neoeflsarily  be  ooarae  and  diagnsting  to  the  last  degree, 
but  among  these  savages  it  is  not  so.  We  did  not  see  a  single  act 
of  impropriety  eren  among  the  most  reckless  of  the  reyeUers,  and 
the  toatalitj  inseparable  from  a  'heavy  wine'  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge was  utterly  absent  We  ware  assured  that  during  the 
whole  f estirity  deoorom  would  be  maintained  as  strictly  as  it  was 
in  our  presence,  nor  would  any  Dyak  dream  of  violating  the  laws 
of  decency  and  good  temper.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  na- 
tional character,  or  the  qnality  of  the  liquor  I  caniiot  judge,  inas- 
much as  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  swallow  enough  of  the  latter 
to  decide  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  barbarous  manhood  and 
savage  modesty  were  the  principal  causes  of  public  decency.  Thus 
it  happened  that  a  scene  which,  wooording  to  all  precedent^  should 
have  been  disgusting,  tamed  out  to  be  pleasantly  amusing."* 

So  it  seems  the  Dyak  is  a  gentleman,  even  when  drunk. 

This  reminds  me  to  speak  of  woman's  social  position  among 
the  Sea  Dyaks.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  she  is  considered 
man's  equal,  except  in  fighting  and  hunting.  Her  opinion  is  en- 
titled to  serious  consideration,  and  her  advice  is  always  asked  in  all 
matters  of  importance.  In  speaking  of  the  women  of  the  Lingga 
Dyaks,  the  present Bajah  Brooke  remarks:  "I  soon  learned  that 
great  power  and  influence  is  attached  to  their  opinions  on  matters 
in  general,  and  that  to  stand  well  with  them  was  more  than  half  of 
any  Dyak  battle,  "t 

One  great  secret  of  the  pleasant  domestic  and  social  life  of  the 
Dyaks  lies  in  the  fact  that  parents  think  too  much  of  their  children 
to  make  them  marry  against  their  will,  or  from  mercenary  motivea 

The  Sibuyaus  believe  in  strict  chastity,  both  before  and  after 
marriage,  and  lapses  from  virtue  are  considered  highly  shameful 
Strangely  enough,  these  simple-minded  savages,  without  written 
law  and  wholly  without  religion,  hold  that  in  cases  of  unchastiiy,  or 
infidelity  to  the  marriage  relation,  the  man  in  the  case  is  equally 
guilty  with  the  woman.  Both  stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
toward  the  remainder  of  the  community,  and  the  disgrace  and  pun- 
ishment are  shared  equally  by  both  parHcipanta  in  the  crime. 

How  very  different  is  this  from  the  improved  customs  of  Chris- 
tian lands.    We  say  that  what  is  folly  in  a  man  becomes  crime  in 

*  AdyentnreB  among  the  Dyaks,  p.  248. 
f  Ten  Tears  in  Sarawak,  L,  129. 
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a  womaiL  A  man  may  be  as  '*  fast "  as  he  pleases,  or,  as  his  means 
will  let  him,  so  long  as  he  preserves  the  veneering  on  his  charac- 
ter. He  may  be  guilty  of  open  harlotry,  or  ruin  an  innocent  girl 
every  year  or  two,  and  he  wiU  still  be  smilingly  welcomed  in  polite 
society.  He  goes  his  way  securely,  proudly,  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
both  men  and  women,  and  if  he  is  only  rich,  is  fawned  upon  as 
much  as  ever.  How  is  it  with  the  woman  in  the  case  ?  One  single 
step  aside  from  the  path  of  virtue,  one  little  stumble,  and  no  matter 
what  the  temptation  or  the  palliating  circumstances^  no  matter  how 
atrocious  the  betrayal,  she  goes  down.  Into  the  mire  she  goes, 
howled  at  and  spat  upon  by  her  sisters,  forsaken  instantly  by  the 
whole  world,  and  literally  sent  to  helL  What  is  there  on  earth 
to-day  more  deplorably  and  hopelessly  faulty  than  the  social  laws 
of  the  "highest  civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen?"  Even  the 
unlettered  savages  of  the  jungle  have  a  better  state  of  society 
than  we. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty amongst  the  Dyaks,  but  the  actual  and  universal  observance 
of  these  rights  by  any  class  of  people  in  this  thievish  world  is  so 
phenomenal  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  allude  to  the  subject 
again.  In  civilized  countries,  and  almost  all  others  except  Borneo, 
every  man  is  not  treated  precisely  as  a  thie(  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
who  has  stealable  property  is  careful  not  to  put  temptation  in  the 
way  of  a  stranger.  Generally  speaking,  I  believe  that  out  of  every 
twenty  persons  there  will  always  be  found  one  who  would  steal  if 
he  had  a  chance  to  get  something  he  very  much  wanted  and  could 
take  without  detection. 

Making  debts  beyond  one's  power  to  pay,  is  a  very  popular 
form  of  stealing  by  wholesale,  for  the  encouragement  of  which  we 
have  several  thousand  laws  which  furnish  ample  protection  to  the 
perpetrators.  Half  our  bankrupt  merchants  are  ruined  by  "  bad 
debts,"  made  by  people  who  prefer  that  method  of  getting  a  man's 
goods  to  simple  burglary. 

Once  more  I  assert^  with  the  certainty  of  being  disbelieved, 
that  the  Dyaks  actually  do  not  steal  I  have  an  account  of  one 
who  did  once  steal  some  gutta  from  a  companion,  but  he  is  dead 
now — Changed,  ''  in  the  usual  manner." 

Where  else  but  among  the  Dyaks  will  a  traveller  dare  to  trust 
a  cart-load  of  boxes  and  packages,  none  of  them  securely  fastened, 
all  filled  with  scores  of  trifles,  any  one  of  which  would  be  dear  to  a 
native's  heart,  in  the  centre  of  a  village  of  fifty  strange  natives  with 
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no  one  to  witdi  far  tfaieTW?  Too  can  do  this  among  the  DyakBy 
and  loae  not  one  oenf  a  worth.  Eren  the  empty  tin  cans  and 
boxea  I  threw  oat  of  the  honae  were  brought  to  me  and  abown  be- 
fore thej  were  ^ypropriAted.  And  yet^  had  the  Dyalm  been  West 
Indian  negroea,  or  e?en  like  aome  white  men  I  have  known,  they 
would  hare  atolen  half  my  gooda  in  perfect  aaf ety  to  themaelTe& 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  theft  from  any 
European,  Malay,  or  Chinaman,  committed  by  a  Sea  or  Hill  Dyak. 

Their  moat  wonderful  trails  however,  is  their  faithfulneas  in 
paying  their  debta.  If  the  people  of  the  village  want  goodn^  a 
trader  will  give  them  hia  whole  cargo,  if  he  can  get  them  to  accept 
it»  in  exchange  for  jungle  produce  to  be  collected.  The  day  far 
foil  settlement  is  named  by  the  head  man,  and  by  that  day  the 
debts  are  all  paid.  What  a  glmious  country  for  an  honest  mer- 
chant to  start  business  in ! 

like  their  neighbors  of  the  hills,  the  Sea  Dyaks  are  without 
priests  and  creeds  or  even  the  faintest  notion  of  religious  observ- 
ances. Their  moral  lavrs  ai:6  the  product  of  their  own  evolution, 
for  we  see  in  them  no  reflection  of  the  religious  customs  of  any  of 
the  people  who  have  thus  far  come  in  contact  vrith  them,  eitiier 
Hindoos,  Javanese,  Chinese,  Malays  or  Europeans.*  Savage  nations 
usually  acquire  all  the  vices,  and  but  very  few  of  the  virtues,  oi 
the  civilization  which  touches  them,  but  so  far  the  Dyaks  of  North- 
em  Borneo  have  gone  through  the  fire  unscathed.  They  are  yet 
free  from  the  grovelling  idolatry  and  abominable  religious  fanati* 
dsm  of  the  Hindoos,  the  sordid  avarice  of  the  Chinese,  the  deodi^ 
treachery,  and  licentiousness  of  the  Malays,  and  the  brandy-and- 
sodaism  of  the  Europeans. 

The  Sea  Dyaks  believe  there  is  a  Supreme  Spirit  whom  they 
call  Battara^  and  sometimes  Jawata  (both  of  which  are  Hindoo 
names),  and  that  the  dead  go  to  Sabyan,  which  is  below  the  earth. 
They  revere  the  memory  of  a  party  named  Biadum,  who  was 
formerly  a  great  chief  among  them,  and  at  harvest  time  they 
make  offerings  in  his  memory,  quite  after  our  custom  of  firing  off 

*  In  asserting  that  the  Djaks  hare  no  religion  I  attach  to  that  wmrd  the 
meaning  which  is  most  generally  recognised,  yia.,  a  sjstem  of  fidth  and  wor- 
ship, and  ohedience  to  the  laws  of  a  Snpreme  Being.  Although  modem  an- 
thropologists have  agreed  to  consider  that  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  of  any 
kind  is  sujSlcient  to  constitate  a  **  religion,"  it  seems  to  me  highly  improper  to 
dignify  with  that  name  a  vague,  inconsequent  notion  which  bears  no  fruit 
whaterer,  either  in  worship,  obedience,  or  even  lore. 
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meats.  We  ate  heartily,  both  by  choice  and  aa  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy due  the  company.  When  hot  and  thirsty,  I  can  eat  a  good 
many  mandarin  oranges  out  of  politeness  to  my  host 

We  reached  Ererett's  quarters  about  noon,  and  in  the  aftenioon 
Si  John  and  I  went  to  see  some  caves  not  far  away.  Half  a  mile 
east  of  Paku  is  a  rocky  gorge  between  two  hills,  in  one  of  which 
Ensunah  cave  is  situated.  The  caTom  extends,  like  a  great  irregu- 
lar tunnel,  quite  through  the  hill,  and  is  at  least  four  hundred  feet 
from  end  to  end.  In  some  places  it  is  wide  and  high,  like  the  in- 
terior of  a  cathedral,  and  in  others  contracted  to  a  mere  passage, 
so  narrow  that  a  man  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  would  not  be 
able  to  get  through.  The  sides  of  the  esTe  revealed  the  &ct  that 
the  whole  hill  is  full  of  cracks  and  fisBure&  I  was  surprised  at  see- 
ing long,  slender,  rope-like  roots  of  a  dark  red  color  coming  down 
from  the  trees  far  above,  and  winding  about  through  the  crevioes 
in  a  most  persistent  way.  In  some  parts  of  the  cavei,  water  was 
dripping  down  in  a  copious  shower,  and  the  soft  limestone  floor 
underneath  was  quite  honeycombed  with  small  round  holes  which 
the  "little  drops  of  water  "  had  drilled.  The  earth  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cave  had  all  been  dug  up  and  examined  by  the  indefatigable 
Chinese  in  their  never-ending  search  for  new  depodts  of  gold. 

After  leaving  the  cave,  we  went  on  higher  up  the  gorge  to  some 
of  the  remarkable  weU-like  crevices  which  exist  in  the  hill&  They 
are  simply  holes  running  down  through  the  limestone,  with  ragged, 
uneven  sides,  veiy  often  of  no  greater  diameter  than  a  common 
well,  three  or  four  feet,  and  sometimes  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep. 
Sometimes  gold  is  found  in  the  loose  dirt  at  the  bottom,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  they  are  worked  by  the  Malaya  In  order  to  get  down 
one  of  these  holes  and  up  again,  the  prospector  puts  sticks  aaross 
the  opening,  janmiing  the  ends  firmly  into  the  cracks  in  the  sides^ 
thus  forming  a  ladder  reaching  to  the  bottom.  There  is  usually 
a  cavern  at  the  bottom  of  each  crevice,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
whole  hin  is  a  mass  of  huge  rocks,  cracked  and  seamed  throughout 

The  antimony  mine  at  Bidi  was  full  of  water  and  we  did  not 
visit  it  With  the  exception  of  that  one  mine,  all  the  rest  of  the 
antimony  produced  is  found  in  surface  pockets,  many  of  which 
have  been  found,  and  quickly  emptied,  along  the  line  of  the  tram- 
way. The  Honorable  Borneo  Company  has  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
useful  minerals  of  Sarawak  except  gold,  coal,  silver,  and  diamonds ; 
and  all  the  antimony  found  by  the  natives  is  purdbased  by  the  com- 
pany at  forty  to  sixty  cents  per  picul,  according  to  its  quality. 


